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RUMANIA AND THE WAR 
II. Events OF THE LAST THREE YEARS 


“WE have not a new Government but a new régime”, was Antonescu’s 
announcement on assuming power, and this was indeed true. Carol’s 
last-minute attempt to hitch his wagon to the German star was to be 
put into effect by Antonescu, and henceforth Rumania was to be Ger- 
many’s most amenable and subservient satellite, placing all her valu- 
able grain and mineral resources at Germany’s disposal, allowing her 
territory to be converted into a German base, and after June, 1941 
throwing the flower of her-army into the van of the troops advancing 
into Russia. This policy began within’a month of the arbitration of the 
Vienna Award, the hardest blow struck at the Great Rumania and a 
blow administered by the Axis Powers to whom Antonescu was 
protesting his loyalty and on whom his régime set all its hopes One 
reason for this paradox is not far to seek; Antonescu was first and fore- 
most a soldier, not a politician, and the overwhelming German military 
successes of the summer of 1940 made a great impression on-him. Once 
ethe French Army had surrendered he was not of the turn of mind to 
appreciate Britain’s powers of.endurance and capacity for recovery, 
and to him the German military might appeared a firm foundation for 
the Axis New Order. He therefore considered it in his and Rumania’s 
best interests to secure some kind of place in that New Order, and his 
whole energies were devoted to holding his country together and to 
welding it into a stable and useful instrument for Germany’s plans. 
For this reason the Germans had preferred to sponsor Antonescu 
rather than a Government of the Iron Guard, since the unreliability 
and regs ser of the latter might have forced them in the end to 
occupy Rumania. Antonescu’s collaboration gave them everything 
they needed without the burden of occupation. The German guarantee 
of Rumania’s new frontiers, given at the time of the Vienna Award, 
provided an opportune excuse for German troops to be poured into the 
country to build it up as a bastion against further Russian advance and 
as a base for future attack. On Oct. 13, 1940 a large German military 
mission arrived in Bucarest,-too late to serve the purpose for which 
King Carol had desired it, namely to frightgn off the Hungarians and 
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Bulgarians during the summer. The object of the mission, as announced 
by Antonescu, was to provide the Rumanian Army with training and 
‘equipment and to perfect A.A. defences in the oil zone. The Germans 
undoubtedly realized that they must bolster Antonescu in his position. 
‘On coming to power he had assured them that he would loyally carry 
out the Vienna Award, but his régime needed German support, as was 
shown at the time of the Iron Guard “putsch” later in the year; the 
Germans were not used actively to put down the revolt, but there is no 
doubt that their presence in the country considerably strengthened 
Antonescu. 

Even before the arrival of tiie military mission German troops were 
entering Rumania, on the plea of superintending the repatriation of 
German nationals from Bessarabia, of helping in the reorganization 
of the Rumanian Army, and of protecting the oil region against sabotage. 
The latter reason also provided an excuse for the arrest of a number of 
British and’ U.S. officials of the foreign oil companies accused of plot- 
ting sabotage. Rumania was ‘not, however, desirous of pushing Britain 
and America to the extreme of breaking off diplomatic relations; the 
British Ambassador’s requests for an explanation of the “apparent 
intention of Germany to garrison regular German troops at strategic 
points in Rumania” were met at the beginning of October by the 
statement of the Foreign Minister, Sturdza, “There is not a single 
German regular soldier on Rumanian soil to-day” . The Germans, 
doubtless fearing British air raid reprisals on the oilfields, fostered this 
fiction, and counselled the Rumanians to go-slow in their arrests of 
British and U.S. citizens. They issued a statement in October that there 
were no German soldiers in Rumania “for the moment”, that if they 
arrived in the country it would ohly be by virtue of the German guar- 
antee, which had been given “from the start” with the idea of stabilizing 
the Rumanian revolution and maintaining peace in the Danube area, 
that Germany was primarily interested in this area economically, and 
that any German troops sent to Rumania were to prevent “warlike 
surprises” and to train the Rumaman Army. 

Russia, as well as Britain, was alarmed by the large numbers of Ger- 
man troops pouring into the country, and reinforced her garrisons along 
the Bessarabian border. But German and Rumanian assurances fore- 
stalled outside protests, and it was only in Feb., 1941 that Britain broke 
off diplomatic relations. By then several German divisions were 
established in Rumama, German and Italian naval missions were 
superintending the construction of seaplane and naval bases at Con- 
stanza and Mamaia, and German A.A. batteries and fortifications weré 
established throughout the oil region and in the Danube ports. The 
country had become an enormous German military base, and Antonescu’s 
‘repressivejrégime, backed by German support, had organized a Rumanian 
counterpart of the Gestapo to deal with opposition within the country. 

Antonescu acquiesced in, and even seemed to welcome, this military 
exploitation of his country. The first excuse of the Germans, that they 
had come to train the Rumanian Army, was soon disproved; before his 
visit to Rome in Nov., 1940 Antonescu ordered the demobilization of the 
Army, and the Minister of Defence was to call up reservists only “in 


case of need”. Antonescu preferred to rely on the German guarantee to - ` 


maintain Rumania’s frontiers. On Nov. 21 he dotted the ‘‘i’’s and crossed. 
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the “t”s of his collaborationist policy by signing thé Tripartite Pact.in 
Berlin, a gesture which- he cee RA ‘a sincere and practical con- 
tribution of the Rumanian nation towards the reconstruction of Europe 
and the world”. Rumania was already completely within the German 
orbit, and Antonescu’s triumph over the Iron Guard and the establish- 

ment of his military Government in Jan., 1941 only confirmed the 


` German control; this military Government he described as expressing 


“the unity and discipline imposed by the circumstances of to-day.on the 
entire world”, and he proclaimed his loyalty to the Axis, not as “a 
political attitude but a state of conscience from which we shall never 
depart”. 


Econowıc COLLABORATION WITH GERMANY 

The conversion of Rumania into a German satellite had important 
repercussions in the economic sphere: The presence of large numbers of 
German troops soon brought about the same shortage of food, fuel, 
clothing, etc., and the same enormous rise in prices as in the other 
Balkan countries, together with growing resentment among the people. 
The Rumanians as a whole were anti-German in sympathy, and the 
virtual occupation of their country aada. German troops, who not only 
consumed large stocks of their food an lies‘but-also sent quantities 
of essential goods home to sng A consid rably disillusioned them as 
to the advantages of the 

The Germans dangled before a s eyes an enticing TFE of 
her place in the New Order in view of the complementary nature of 
her economic structure with that of Germany, an a established a greater 
influence over Rumanian economy than over that of any other satellite. 
On Dec..4, 1940 a second long-term economic agreement of much.wider 
scope than that of March, 1939 was signed with Clodius in Bucarest, 
aiming at the complete reorganization of Rumanian economy. Ger- . 
many was to grant ee long-term credits to Rumania to 
provide the machinery uipment necessary to develop her 
agriculture and the le ed for extensive drainage and irriga- 
tion projects, and to supply dn inexhaustible market for Rumanian 
produce, while Rumania was to develop the railways, roads, and pipe- 
lines leading to her “natural economic markets within the framework of 
the new Euro order”. Subsequent trade bs eae continued 
this policy of fostering Rumania’s agriculture and industry to satisfy 


This economic collaboration probably had its greatest influence in 
the field of agriculture, where German policy aimed at the maximum 
increase of production in genera] and at a change in the distribution 
of crops, particularly an mcreased production of oil seeds, to meet 
German war requirements. The country was still Poo a 
country of peasants; the “raising of the peasantry” by economic and 
social measures had been the first point of Antonescu’s programme 
when he came to power, and became incorporated in fis 10-year 
economic plan worked out side by side with the German-Rumanian 
Agreement of Dec. 4, 1940. The question of land tenure and the issue of 
large versus small farms inevitably arose, but the outstanding effort of 
Government policy, inspired by Germany, was to mechanize Rumanian 

Cano deliveries of tractors in pursuit of this policy soon 
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~ the never-failing German market. 
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lagged behind the rate promised, but the Antonescu régime laid great 
stress throughout on the meed for increased production to supply both 
the home and German markets. But a shortage of labour (particularly 
after the Russian campaign) and of animal traction, and’exceptionally 
hard weather conditions during 1941 and 1942 countered all these 
efforts for increased production, and shortage of essential supplies 
soon became felt. as 

Sugar, meat, fats, and soap were rationed from April, 1941, and in 
Jan., 1942 bread cards were introduced. Apart from the bread ration, 
the official rations per head were fairly adequate, but it was one thing 
to fix the rations and another to make them available. One difficulty 
of this supply situation was the sullen resistance of the peasants, who 
refused to hand over their crops when they realized ‘that the main 


supply was going to Germany; after MarcH, 1942 the State was estab- - 


lished as the sole purchaser of grain in an effort to control prices, but it 
became increasingly difficult to obtain stocks, for the peasants pre- 
ferred to feed their cereals to their livestock rather than supply the 
Germans, and a steady increase in the livestock population was re- 
ported. This refusal to deliver their crops also represented a passive 
resistance of the peasants against the requisitioning of their harvests 
at unremunerative prices. Many attempts were made -by the Govern- 
ment to stabilize the cost of living, but the “black market” flourished, 
“no commodities could be bought at the official prices, and consequently 
these official prices had constantly to be raised in an effort to supply 
the markets.1 Moreover, there was a grave discrépancy between 
agricultural and industrial prices, and this added to the -peasants’ 
discontent. 
This constant raising of the official prices to meet the clamour of the 


roducers made a mockery of any attempt at a controlled price system. . 


ages ‘were controlled but, with the failure of price control, all attempts 
to relate wages to the cost of living resulted in a vicious spiral; there 
was growing discontent among the urban population at this state of 
affairs, while all producers found that the increased prices did not 
provide them with increased purchasing power, owing to the general 
shortage of goods. x 

Rumania’s industrial activities were completely dominated by 
direct collaboration with Germany. German ‘control was largely 
exercised through the rationing of raw materials supplied by Germany, 
but German capital investments also gained a stranglehold, on the 
direction of industry. Special German-Rumanian committees were 
formed for various groups of industries during 1941 and 1942 to organi 
their output for German purposes. Control over Rumanian industry 
was established quite early. After the occupation of Czechoslovakia 
some companies previously owned by Czech interests passed under Ger- 
man control; on March 18, 1940 a decision of a Rumanian court, given 
against’a British claim, adjudged to the Göring Werke the holding of 
Zbrojovka Company in the Resitza S.A., originally held by Armstrong 
Vickers, and in Oct., 1941 a new company was formed, the Rwmasisch- 
Doutsche AG. fir Etsen-Indusirie E Fisenhandel, with half-German, 
half-Rumanian capital, to act as ‘“Betriebsgesellschaft” for Resitza and 

1In July, 1942 the Government was forced to hft the control on the price of 
‘maize ın order to secure stocks, but with httle success. A 
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its associated companies, and also for the Malaxa works, the second 
largest company in Rumanian heavy industry, which had been taken 
over earlier by the Rumanian Government. A further hold on industry - 
was given ta the Germans by the Deutsche Bank’s acquisition in the 
spring of. 1941 of the controlling interest in the Banque Commerciale 
Rumaine, hitherto held by a French-Belgian group. i 

Of particular importance was Germany’s ea the oil industry. 
As eárly as Jan., 1940 an Oil Commissariat had been established to 
control oil production and distribution, though it was argued that this 
move was not specially favourable to Germany. In Aug, 1940 the 
Government took over the British and Dutch oil companies, and 
thenceforward Germany came to acquire virtual control over the whole 

oil output, partly through agreements between the Kontinentale Oel- 
` Gesellschaft and the State-owned Rumanian A.C.E.X., which concerned 
new borings, and with the private companies, and partly through 
direct capital acquisition. Germany increased her capital holdings in 
the oil industry from practically nil before 1938 to`12 per cent by the 

ring of 1941, and later it was reported that during the summer of 1941 . 
Ganian capital had replaced large amounts of Western European 
capital. In Feb , 1941 petrol was rationed inside Rumania and all oil 
supplies were diverted to Axis needs. A heavy decline in the oil output 
since the peak year of 1936 caused the Germans considerable un- 
easiness; the Petroleum Monitor of 1941 showed a 42 per cent decline 
in production since 1936, and frequent efforts to exploit new borings 
„met with little success. Moreover, the blockading of the sea-routes to 
Germany caused a further decline in oil exports: The task of transport- 
ing all y's oil requirements was far beyond the capacity of the 
Rumanian railways; her 712 kilometres of pipe-line were also inadequate, 
and the 3 points of shipment on the Danube were capable of handling 
only about half her normal exports. Germany made great efforts to 
solve this problem of oil transport, and the pipe-line was extended and 
the Danube ports developed, but Rumanian supplies never satisfied 
German requirements. , 

In general, therefore, the rosy picture of economic collaboration fore- 
told by the Germans was far from the truth: The Rumanians were 
expected to fulfil their side of the bargain and to send-all their oil and 
food to Germany, but a co nding return of goods from Germany 
was not forthcoming. During the first half of 1941 Rumanian exports 
to Germany amounted to a value of 13,350 million lei, but her imports in 
return only totalled 7,300 million lei, and these were mainly in the 
form of war materials, agricultural implements, and chemical and 
medical products, all of a kind to increase Rumania’s production for 
Gérmany but not to satisfy her real needs. The Rumanian currency 
was devaluéd as against the German, but German debts to Rumania 
continued to rise to alarming levels. German, coins were also made 
legal tender in Rumania with no cover whatever, at once opening the 
way for unlimited inflation. The general trend of Rumanian-German 
economic collaboration towards domination by Germany was by no 
means welcome to Rumania, especially at a fime when the cry was all 
for nationalization and the “Rumanization”’ of the country’s economic ~ 

rien 109 67 per cent of Rumania’s oil exports went by sea,and by June 
94 0 this had fallen to 36 percent. 2 , 
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life. Even the pro-Axis Cureniul expressed this feeling; at the end of - 
1941 it wrote, ‘If the measures for Rumanization prove inadequate the 
place of the Jews will be taken by other aliens even more erous by 
their boldness’. * The food situation, moreover, was a source of constant 
discontent, for even when in the winter of 1942-43 food su plies, owing 
toa better harvest, were not so scarce, the increased prices put them 
beyond the reach of the vast majority of the population. : 


_ Tse RUSSIAN ADVENTURE 

’ These domestic discomforts felt by the people were, however, only the 
least part of the consequences of Antonescu’s alliance with the Germans. 
In June, 1941 he ordered the Army to march alongside the Germans in 
the attack on Russia, and within 3 months more Rumanian soldiers 
had been lost on the Southern Russian front than during the whole of ° 
the 1914-18 war. When he signed the Tripartite Pact Antonescu had 
announced his “completé confidence in the German nation”. This con- 
fidence could only mean that he trusted in Germany’s intention to 
reward Rumania for her services by restoring to her the territories she 
had lost, and it probably inferred that he had been given assurances 
that when the German Aaa 

e a a a ide the German armies. 

The recovery of gad tie Bukovina was greeted with 
enthusiasm throughout the pea but the Russian adventure did not ` 
end there. Rumanian troops were ordered forward to the storming of 
Odessa, on across the Dnieper and into the Caucasus until thousands 
were slaughtered at the siege of Stalingrad, and many more divisions 
were captured or destroyed in the subsequent Russian drive against 
the invader.” Large numbers of Rumanian troops are nearly isolated in 
the Crimea by the Russian sweep on the Southern front, and the Ruman- 
ian High Command are now faced with the task of withdrawing as many 
divisions as they can as quickly as possible from the retreating Axis 
forces in the hope of forming them into some kind of defence against the 
approaching Russian armies. The reconquest of Bessarabia and the 
capture of Transnistria have been very short-lived; refugees are again 
fleeing to Bucarest from Bessarabia and Bukovina, but now-they can 
hópe to find no safe refuge there. The Russian advance is already draw- 

“ing near to the Rumanian frontier, and when it comes the second time 
the Rumanians cah ‘have no reasonable hope that it will be stayed at 
the Pruth. Rumania is now convicted of active hostility to Russia, and 
Antonescu’s belief in the military invincibility of Germany has ‘suffered 
cruel disillusionment. 

Antonescu stands personally responsible for this tragedy, for his 
orders and his policy embarked the country on the ided Russian 
adventuré. The Rumanian people were not interested in continuing 
the war against Russia after the recapture of Bessarabia and Bukovina,* 
and particularly disliked fighting for the Germans when they were feel- 

eee oe ircantagos aa compared with Sept, 180 -—four 700 per cat the 
fo 1939:—flour 700 per cent; meat 


850 per sent; bates batter, maize toes G80 por Cont; bread 278 per cori rowood and 
zoa, 1000 per cent. 

Nova 1941 Antonescu held a plebiscite on the question of collaboration 
San Germany; 872,000 voted for collaboration and 17 agaist, but more than 90 
per cent of the people abstamed froni voting. 


was ripe for an attack on Russia Rumania . - 
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ing the pinch of German predatory methods at home. But Marshal! 
Antonescu called on them to continue the fight in Russia, first as a 
“Christian crusade” and then later, in his New Year's message of 1942, 
“to mash for hundreds of years those who for hundreds of years have 
robbed our land, piece by piece . . . It is our duty to fight on, for other- 
Wise we Rave fought in vain. We fight for ourselves and not for others”. | 
`- Many elements in the Army itself were op to carrying the ad- 
venture beyond thé banks of the Dniester. In Sept., 1941 12 generals 
were ordered to be shot for heading a deputation demanding a separate 
peace with Russia; and in Feb., 1942 Caneel Jacobici, Chief of the 
General Staff, together with the Vice-Chief and two other generals, 
-resigned as a protest against sending more troops to the Russian front. 
The High Command realized the folly of ificing Rumanian troops 
for a purely German cause; moreover, the Army was badly organized, 
ill-trainéd, and affer the battle for Odessa, completely dependent on 
the Germans for its equipment, and there was no enthusiasm among the 
troops for further advances to the East. Moreover, by the summer of 
1942 the Germans came to distrust the loyalty of their Rumanian 
comtades-in-arms; German artillery was placed behind the Rumanian 
- infantry, all Rumanian commanders were supplied with German 
“advisers”, many Rumanian generals and colonels were dismissed, and 
much of the Rumanian Army was incorporated ii the German com- 
mand. Many Rumanian troops mutinied on the Eastern front and the 
number.of deserters inc , but Antonescu continued to order his 
troops further and further into Russia in accordance with German 
demands. Doubtless he hoped thereby to win for Rumania especial 
favour with his German masters, but German demands for troops only 
increased, while the promises of reward to Rumania remained consist- 
ently vague. Antonescu refused for long to admit the heavy casualties 
suffered; but in May, 1943 he announced that half a million Romanians ~ 
had been lost on the Eastern front. There is little means of substantiat- 
ing the truth of this figure, but from the circumstances then prevailing 
it might be argued that such losses were an outside limit, probably. 
exaggerated in an effort to impress the Germans with the extent of 
ə Rumanian sacrifices. , 
These sacrifices were indeed disproportionately heavy and brought .. 
Rumania no corresponding reward; Antonescu’s collaboration with the ` 
Germans has been singularly barren of favours for Rumania. The 
Germans refused to confirm the restoration of Bessarabia and Bukovina 
until the “end of hostilities’, and insisted that “German experience” 
should be consulted in the reorganization of the territories, doubtless 
hoping by maintaining this ambiguous state of affairs to keep the 
Rumanians up to the mark. The further advance of the Rumanians 
into Russia won for them occupation of “Transnistria”, between the 
Dniester and the Bug, including Odessa. Rumania had never previously 
shown any territorial ambitions beyond her old frontier, and the people 
remained indifferent to official announcements of the “liberation” of 
Transnistria. The territory proved of considerable agricultural value, 
and its strategic importance was stressed in official circles, as creating 
a buffer against Russian pressure while giving Rumania an entirely 
1 General Antonescu was given the rank of Marshal on Aug. 28, 1941 in recog- 
nition of his leadership at the front. - 
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new position on the Black Sea by securing Odessa, which had always 
threatened the control of the Danube delta: But Germany never gave 
Rumania any formal assurances of her permanent possession of the 
area, and the new position on the Russian front has now dashed all 
Rumania’s hopes of securing any of the territory she has cia hoe 

This failure in Eastern expansion has only confirmed the witlespread 
doubts, felt throughout the country from the beginning of the cam- 
paign, of Germany’s intention to restore to Rumania her former terri- 
tories. The main desire of the Rumanian people was always the restora- 
tion of Transylvania, and after the recovery of Bessarabia their quarrel 
was no longer with Russia but with Hungary. In urging the Rumanians 
to expansion in the East the Germans were betraying the “confidence” 
which Antonescu had proclaimed in their. intentions; they hoped 
Rumania would discover compensation in the East for the territory 
she had lost in 1940. Far from promising to reward her with the return 
of Transylvania, they uently threatened to hand over the rest of 
the province to Hungary if Rumania did not fall in with their demands. 
- But the Rumanian people felt that the Antonescu régime was betraying 
the real interests of the nation by neglecting the Transylvanian issue, 
and their discontent increased as they saw their Army becoming deeper 
and deeper embroiled on the Eastern front when it was really needed to 
combat Hungarian claims. It was argued, too, that the Hungarians 
_ were contributing little to the Eastern front, but were conserving their 

military strength for an ultimate dismemberment of Rumania. 

In March, 1942 Vice-Premier Mihai Antonescu broke the long silence 
on Hungarian-Rumanian relations by a speech to the Bucarest 
Faculty of Law in which he protested against the injustices against the 
Rumanians in Hungarian Transylvania and dened: “Everyone knows 
that if the Rumanian people know how to retain love in their hearts 
they also know how to maintain firm hatred”. This was followed by a 
statement by Marshal Antonescu on In dence Day (May 10), 
1942 that “friends and foes alike must understand that Rumanians 
will never rest till all the lands of their fathers have been recovered”. 
It is not improbable that these pronouncements were based on German 

omises and formed part of y's attempt to bring pressure to, 

on Hungary. Certainly in the spring of 1943 Germany sponsored 
a full-scale Rumanian propaganda campaign against Hun , with 
the aim of preventing the two satellites from composing iheir differences 
and joining to resist German demands. Moreover, these pronounce- 
ments against Hungary had great significance from the point of view of 
the internal situation; they were an attempt to wean popular support 
from the Opposition and to bolster the morale of the home front. - 
= C 

Oe" A GROWING UNPOPULARITY OF THE REGIME 

For the Antonescu régime grew more and more unpopular; from a 
state of bewilderment at the Government’s collaboretion with the 
Germans, public feeling into war weariness and then into active 
hatred pf the Nazi-overlords. Dr. Maniu, the leader oi the National 
Peasant party, yee by the Liberals under Bratianu, by Miha- 
lache, the leader ot the former Peasant Party,! and by the leaders of the 


1This Peasant Party joined Maniu’s National Party in 1926, to form the 
National Peasant Party. : 
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Orthodox Church, became more and more outspoken in his opposition 
to Antonescu’s policy of participation in the war against Russia which, 
he claimed, subjected Rumania to “a long™and continuous haemor- 
rhage”. In Feb., 1942 he and Bratianu sent a protest to Antonescu 
against the continued Rumanian sacrifices on the Eastern front, which 
provided no pledge that Rumania would regain Transylvania but 
rather portended that she would be left exhausted after the Russian 
war to face alone the T peril. This opposition was believed to 
be running the Rumanian Freedom Radio, calling on the nation to stop 
fighting, to boycott the Germans, and to sabotage communications. 
As militaty events went more and more against the Axis ach i 
inside the country grew, and by the summer of 1943 the increasingly 
long list of crimes for which the death penalty was imposed revealed 
the growing popular discontent. As early as Feb., 1943 total mobiliza- 

. tion of the whole population was ordered, to tighten Government con- 
trol, and in Aug., 1943 the Minister of War was empowered to place 
industrial and public enterprises under military arrest, all arms were 
ordered to be surrendered by Oct. 30 under penalty of death, and a 
number of new anti-sabotage measures were introduced. Meanwhile, 
ever since the beginning of the Russian campaign, mass arrests of 
“Communists”, that is, all those in opposition to the régime, had 
continued, and ever severey measures had been taken against the Jews. 
By the autumn of 1941 the Gestapo had established itself in Rumania 
as the largest German secret police anywhere outside Germany and 
France, and those suspected of stirring up rebellion or plotting sabotage 
were systematically arrested and executed. 

Dr. Maniu and M. Bratianu undoubtedly represent a most powerful 
political force in Rumania and would be the natural leaders of a new 
Government if Antonescu were overthrown. But they are not revolu- 
tionary leaders, and they desire the restoration of constitutional party 
government; moreover they are obviously not anxious to take over the 
responsibility of Rumania’s destiny while the country is in its present - 
unhappy position. So far as-is known Antonescu has never dared 
actually to arrest Maniu, but he has doubtless realized that Maniu is 
hardly the man to lead a revolution, particularly when such a move 

* would only provoke the Germans to take over complete control. -The 
Germans have always had a trump card to play against any opposition 
to their policy in Rumania, namely the Iron Guard, whose restoration 
they have held as a threat over both the Antonescu régime and the 
National Peasant atid Liberal Opposition, in the one case as a means to 
force Antonescu to carry out their wishes' and in the other to keep 
Maniu and the other leaders quiet. The Government has constantly 
attacked its opponents as Communists, but there is little evidence of a 
real Communist party in Rumania. After 3 years of misrule social 
reform would now probably be recognized as essential by all classes of 
Rumanian society, for the landless peasants and small holders, who 
have been reduced to a state of virtual serfdom, are numerically the 
strongest element of discontent. But no Communist o ition, such 
as the Government denounces, can be said to exist, though under- 
ground anti-German organizations, such as that of Vlaicu and 

1 ttempted Iron Guard “putach’’ in Jan., 1943 was believed to have been 
sisted by von Killinger, the Cerman Minister, in an effort to bully Antonescu, 
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‘National Liberation” are mustering their forces for ultimate rebellion. 
The turn of the war in favour of the Allies has brought an increasingly 
difficult situation for the Antonescu régime. The disasters on the 
Russian front occasioned official appeals to the Rumanian people 
to fight om to the last ditch for- national survival, but the British and 
American successes in the Mediterranean and S. Italy brought home 
to Rumania the fact that she was at war with the Western Powers as 
well as with Russia. Rumanian towns are now well within bombing 
range, and the U.S. raid on the Ploesti refineries in Aug., 1943 heralded 
the approach of attack from two directions. -Antonescu’s commitments 
to Germany rendered it impossible to retrieve the situation, though 
relations with Germany began to show unmistakable signs of strain. 
In Antonescu’s interview with Hitler in Jan., 1943 it was reported 
that the question of compensation for Rumania’s services was dis- 
cussed, and in sein beeen visits to the Führer he attempted to bargain . 
for the gradual withdrawal of Rumanian troops from Russia to defend 
their own frontiers. The Germans continued to turn the screw even 
tighter on their victim, however, and they insisted that Rumania’s 
most effective defence was by continued activity on the Russian front. 
Rumania now faces a perilous situation, therefore, with the greater 
part of her military strength dissipated on the Russian front and with 
no means of forming a-stable defence line along her own bordet. Ger- 
man reinforcements have certainly been sent to Rumania recently to’ 
, stiffen Rumanian defence, and also to maintain order. But it is 
debatable whether the Germans will defend the Balkans to the last, 
and Rumania can have no illusions as to any possible German scruples 
about abandoning their allies. i 
The deterioration in Axis fortunes inevitably brought some changes 
in Rumania’s foreign policy, in so far as she can be said to have any 
_ Independence in that sphere. Early in 1943 friendship began to be 
shown for Finland. An attempt was made to associate Rumania with 
- Finland as Axis satellites who were fighting “a te, defensive 
war” qutside the main struggle; the Government stated that “Rumania, 
like Finland, has no part in the world struggle’ and that both 
were defending “only their national existence and European civiliza- 
tion”. At the same time Mihai Antonescu began a grandiloquent 
campaign proclaiming Rumania’s Latin affiliations, that “the Rumanian 
nation must make its Latinity into a national mission, otherwise it 
is lost”. This campaign culminated in his visit to Rome in July, 1943 
when he was received by Mussolini and the Pope. His schemes, which 
behind all their grandiose language amounted to the formation of a 
Latin bloc and the conclusion of a separate peace with the Anglo- 
Saxon democracies with the consent of the Vatican, met with little 
. encouragement, however, thangh they won him considerable oppro- 
brium in German circles. The fall of Mussolini cut short all ideas of 
courting Italy. The Antonescus were quick to realize the close parallel 
between the situation of the King and Mussolini in Italy and their own 
relation to King Michael, and they therefore refused to recognize the 
new Badoglio Government and hastened to strengthen their own con- 
nexion with King Michael. Indeed, this policy of cultivating the young 
King had been adopted for some tme by the shrewder and more wary 
politician, Mihai Antonescu, in an effort to win monarchist support, 
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-and Marshal Antonescu quickly followed his example and resorted to 
the expedient of using the King as the shield for his régime. , 
Further apis at peace proposals were made through the media- 
tion of Turkey. The growing influence of Turkey following the Adana 
conference was not lost’on Rumania, and she hoped for the mediation 
of her-old ally of the Balkan Entente with the Western Powers. In 
June, 1943 reports were given of a peace plea presented through a 
neutral diplomat ‘‘normally- stationed in Bucarest” to the British 
Ambassador in Ankara. The Rumanian press at the same time gave 
great prominence to a press conference in Ankara given by the Turkish 
Ambassador in Bucarest, in which he stressed the feelings of friendship 
the Rumanians had for Turkey and declared that “Rumania .. . must 
obtain at the future conference those rights of which she is 
worthy and to which she is entitled through the progress achieved by 
her in all branches of science and industry”. Since the Cairo Conference 
Rumania has doubtless come to regard Turkey’s association with the 


` Western Powers as possibly involving her in the war, if not by direct 


intervention then by the granting of bases to the Western Powers and by 
opening the Straits to Allied warships. Such an eventuality is probably 
now Rumania’s only hope; for the Opposition has undoubtedly always 
looked to the Western Powers to save Rumania from Russian vengeance, 
and even, in more sanguine circumstances, had hopes that the Western 
Powers might sponsor her claims to Transylvania and Bessarabia. 
Such hopes, however, are rapidly vanishing now. ` 


` A DESPERATE SITUATION . 

‘The Rumanian tragedy would appear to be almost played out, and 
panic is now seizing the country. She now has only two unhappy 
prospects: to become, like Italy, a German battlefield if the Germans 
decide to defend the Balkans to the last, or to be abandoned by Ger- 
many to the Russian conqueror. The German grip on the country at 
the moment appears so close that any revolution against the Antonescu 
régime would be immediately strangled, and in any case it is unlikely 
that any new régime could retrieve the present desperate situation. 
But Rumania cannot be allowed to escape the consequences of her 


* policy by pleading that she is a German-occupied country; the mis- 


guided policy of Antonescu and the acquiescence of the le in his 
régime stand convicted of having aligned Rumania with the Anis 
It might be argued that in the autumn of 1940 the German threat to 
Rumania was too great for Antonescu to have adopted any other policy, 
and that only by collaborating with the Germans was he able to stave 
off a complete German occupation. It is true that in Sept., 1940 
Rumania faced an extremely difficult, if not impossible, situation. 
Germany was still allied to Russia, and therefore, however much 
hidden rivalry might exist between these two Powers, in actual fact 
Rumania could not turn to one for protection against the other; she 
was surrounded by menacing neighbours, and had no choice but to fall 
in with the plans of the Germans, who had already established a firm 
foothold in the country. To have resisted German demands, couched 
though they were in diplomatic language, might have been glorious, 
but could not have been effective. Moreover, the internal situation 
rendered such resistance impossible; “German agents, both political 
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and commercial, were already well entrenched in key positions, and 
had done much to undermine the unity of the country. National 
morale, which had been raised to fever pitch in a desire to oppose the 
Hungarian demands, had been shattered by the blow of the Vienna 
Award; the army was poorly equip and ill-trained, and in no 
position to face the Germans even if the High,Command had not been 
completely dazzled by German military prowess in Western Europe 
The political organization of the country had been effectively broken 
down by Carol’s efforts at dictatorship, and particularly by his flirting 
with the Iron Guard. The fear of an Bon Guard dictatorship proved a 
powerful deterrent to any opposition to Antonescu, while presenting his 
Government with a constant threat if they opposed Germany. 

Such arguments cannot, however, excuse the whole-heartedness of 
Antonescu’s collaboration with the Germans; he withheld nothing, but 
placed the whole resources and man-power of his country at the dis- 
posal of the Axis cause. Yet he had two trump cards he could have 
played against the Germans; the Rumanian oil, and the danger of 
revolt within the country against his policy. Had hé used these two 
important factors to bargain with the Germans he might at least 
have secured more substantial gains in return for his services, besides 
retaining the main part of Rumania’s military strength to be used for 
Rumanian purposes. Instead, neglecting Rumania’s true interests, he 

_Tecklessly pursued the vision of military conquest in Russia, and the 
evaporation of that hope has now placed his country in its present 
desperate situation. 

C. M. C. 
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II. FINANCES AND SUPPLIES, AND RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 
PoLicres 
AN article in the last issue of the Bulletin (Jan.8, 1944) dealt with the 


setting up of U.N.R.R.A. and the ers of the Council, the Central « 


Committee of the Council, and the Standing Committees. A summary 
was also given of the decisions taken at the first session of U.N.R.R.A. 
at Atlantic City concerning Organization and Administration, and 
general policy. These decisions were taken as a result of recommenda- 
tions made to the Council by the sub-committees of the two main 
ad hoc committees, set up for the period of the first session. Two other 
main ad hoc committees also made reports through their sub-committees™ 
on the subjects of Finances and Supplies, and Policies for Relief 
and Rehabilitation. A summary of the more important recommenda- 
tions made in the reports of these sub-committees and accepted by the 
Council is given below.t 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCES AND SUPPLIES 7 
Two sub-committees of this main committee made recommendations 


1 For Resolutions of the Counoll and of the Committees at the first 
seesion of U.N.R.R.A, (Nov 10 to Dec. 1, 1 see Cmd, 6497, 1244 
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as regards (a) Means of financing supplies, services, and administration, 
and (6) Procedure for ascertaining and meeting deficits in supplies 
requiring importation. 

(a) The first sub-committee called on the Director-General to prepare 
as soon as possible, and to submit to the next session of the Council, a 
programme of operations covering the proposed activities of the 
Administration in connection with relief and rehabilitation, including 
the care and transportation of displaced persons; a programme which 
should be subject to modification if n 7 

Financial affairs generally will.also be handled by the Director- 
General. He will prepare for the entire period of contemplated opera- 
tions, or for any part of it, but the programme shall not strictly limit 
action in cases of urgency; it may be revised from time to time by the 
Council. 

The report established a standard but flexible basis for contributions 
to the cost of U.N.R.R.A. operations. The standard for member 
Governments whose home territory has not been occupied by the 
enemy is an amount equal to 1 per cent of the country’s national 
income during the year ended June 30, 1943. This amount is not an 
annual contribution, but a contribution to cover the country’s basic 
share for U.N.R.R.A’s entire term of operation. The recommendation 
is subject to ratification by the constitutional bodies of the individual 
countries concerned. It is r ized that the basic amount might be 
burdensome in some cases, and due allowance is to be made for this 
factor. As much as ible, but not less than 10 per cent of a member 
country’s contribution is to be in currency, which can, be expended 
outside the country itself, and the balance in the form of a credit in 
local currency, to be available for the purchase of the country’s supplies 
and services. Member Governments may make contributions in addi- 
tion to the basic amount. Likewise, contributions will be accepted 
from non-member Governments and from non-Governmental sources. 
Invaded member countries, which include the Soviet Union and China, 
are not included in the 1 per cent recommendation, but may make 
contributions to assist the work of U.N.R.R.A. outside their own 
territories if they are able. 

Member Governments who wish to give or to receive direct contribu- 
tions or other direct aid from foreign sources in addition to contribu- 
tions to or from the Administration shall do so only after prior notifica- 
tion and consultation with the Director-General. So far as possible, 
U.N.R.R.A. will utilize the contributions of member Governments at an 








- approximately equal rate. Contributions made by member nations 
towards administra 


tive costs (as distinguished from operational costs) 
may be deducted from the fation’s basic contributions. ` 

As regards distribution, U.N.R.R.A. will not deplete its resóurces to 
provide aid to an area whose Government is in a position to pay; 
whether a Government is in a position to pay will be determined by the 
Director-General, in consultation with the member Government and 
on advice of the appropriate Committee of the U.N.R.R.A. Council 
The Council itself will decide in the case of disagreements. 

Governments unable to pay for aid in foreign exchange will be asked 
to hand over to U.N.R.R.A. the proceeds from the sale of supplies 
furnished by the Administration. Such local currency will then be used _ 
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by U.N.R.R.A. for relief and rehabilitation work, including the care 
and movement of displaced persons. 

Administration’ expenses within a country shall be borne as far as 
possible by the Government of the area and paid for with its own 
currency or local currency derived from sale of supplies. No distribu- 
tion of gold or convertible currency resources should in any circumstances 
be made by the Administration to a member or a non-member Govern- 
ment except for purchases of essential supplies and services. 

b)‘The sub-committee on procedure for ascertaining and meeting 
deficits in supplies requiring importation made a clear distinction 
between Piega and “national requirements”. The distinc- 
tion is between a rough estimate of the total quantities needed for 
relief, so as to enable the Combined Boards to revise production plans 
in accordance with the demands of the future, and the actual placing 
of a firm demand for a portion of the requirements covered by such an 
estimate. In the former case it is, of course, necessary for all require- 
ments to be placed by one authority, no matter through what channel 
they will eventually be presented for action. In the latter case the 
authority which is paying i tot the supplies is naturally the correct one 
to present the firm demand. 

In the preparation and presentation of overall-estimates the bases for 
determination of needs will be decided on by the Committee of the 
Council for Europe and the Committee of the Council for the Far East. 
Their recommendations will be passed on to the Council, which will 
then make its ovér-all estimates of world-wide relief and rehabilitation 
requirements. These estimates will be presented by the Director- 
General to the Inter-Governmental allocating agencies to permit a 
global consideration of these needs in relation to all other requirements. 

In the preparation and presentation of national requirements the 
Director-General may also present to the Inter-Governmental allocating 

. agencies the particular requirements of any country for which the 
assistance of the Administration has been requested. 

In cases where requirements or programmes of intended purchases 
are presented directly to the Inter-Governmental allocating agencies by 
the Government of a country liberated or still under occupation they 
will, in advance of their presentation, keep the Director-General fully 
informed of such requirements or programmes. The Director-General 
may present to these agencies such recommendations or objections 
with regard to the requirements or programmes as he may deem 
necessary to obtain a fair distribution of relief and rehabilitation sup- 
plies in the various areas already freed or awaiting liberation. In making 
these recommendations or objections he will pay due regard to the 
degree of urgency of particular relief and rehabilitation require- 
ments, and to the extent of damage suffered by the member 
Governments in a part or. whole of their respective territories as a 
result of hostilities or of occupation by the enemy. 

The Inter-Governmental agencjes will consult fully with the Director- 
General when any matter touching the interests of the Administration 
is under discussion, atid, where necessary, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Supplies will-also be consulted. 

While one important function of U.N.R R.A. is to ‘determine’ relief 

1 See previous article 
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and rehabilitation needs, the procedure to be adopted for actuall eyan 
meeting them is of vital importance. The Director-General 
consider it as one of bis first and most important tasks to seek, through 
the appropriate national or Inter-Governmental agencies, to 
for the necessary allocations and procurement of supplies and their 
storage, shipping, and handling, so that balanced reserves may be 
created as quickly as possible, which will be available at his request, 
whenever and wherever the need arises. He will use, wherever pos- 
sible, the established national agencies for securing and distributing 
supplies and make every effort to prevent any dislocation of the economy 
of a supplying nation; and he will also work in co-operation with 
Military Commands to ensure that all possible stocks of supplies from 
enemy territory are made available for relief and rehabilitation in areas 
liberated from enemy occupation. : 
Representatives of the Administration will enter a liberated area at 
the earliest possible moment, to assist in preparations for the transition 
from military to civilian responsibility, after having first obtained the 
ission of the appropriate ‘Military Command, and whenever 
practicable also after consultation with the National Government or 
cre neces National Authority concerned. To ensure that U.N.R.R.A. 
will be able to begin relief work in liberated territory as soon as possible 
Military Authorities will be asked to keép the Administration advised 
of conditions they find affecting civilian relief and rehabilitation. 
Member Governments having administrative authorities in a liberated 
area will keep the Director-General and the appropriate regional 
Committee fully informed as to any surplus of supplies from time to 
time available ts the area to méet, when circumstances permit, relief 
and rehabilitation requirements of other liberated areas. - 


COMMITTEE ON RELIEF AND REHABILITATION POLICIES 
Six sub-committees of this main committee made reports on policies 
„regarding (a) Relief and distribution, (b) Health and medical care, 
c) Welfare services, including relations with voluntary relief agencies, 
Assistance to displaced persons, (e) Agricultural rehabilitation, 
and (f) Rehabilitation of such industries, transport, and other services 
as are essential to relief. 

(a) The sub-committee on relief distribution policies recommended 
as a first principle that relief should, when practicable, be administered 
by national Governments themselves. One of the primary objectives of 

N.R.R.A. is to ‘assist in the re-establishing and strengthening of 
national Governmental relief and welfare agencies; only in such a way 

- can national Governments be helped to fulfil their own obligations 
towards such need and distress as may exist within their respective 
jurisdictions. For this reason, the sub-committee stated that it should 
be the general policy of U.N. R.R.A. not to administer relief and welfare 
services within a country with its own personnel, but rather to make 
resources available to an appropriate national Government agency (or 
agencies) to be administered in accordance with plans agreed upon by 
both U.N.R.R.A. and the national agency. Where Governments have : 
not established or designated appropriate agencies to assume responsi- 
bility for relief and rehabilitation work U.N.R.R.A. itself may have to 
administer such services as may be needed, or it may have to enter into 
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direct working relationships with appropriate local Government 
agencies and authorities or with voluntary agencies. f 

To ensure that U.N.R-R.A. fulfils its obligations to the United 
‘Nations as a whole as well as to the individual country concerned 
certain general principles are to be followed in the distribution of relief. 
No discrimination must be made in the distribution of relief supplies 
because of race, creed, or political belief, and at no time shall relief and 
rehabilitation da be used as a political weapon. The sole consider- 
ation must be the degree of need, and all classes of the community, 
irrespective of purchasing power, must receive their equitable shares of 
essential goods. Distribution of relief and rehabilitation supplies should 
take place under effective rationing and price controls; the suppression 
of black markets should be pursued relentlessly, and use should be made, 
- to the maximum practicable extent, of normal agencies of distribution, 
in order to combat inflation and restore activity. 

Valuable information was given to the sub-committee by representa- 
tives of a number of countries at present occupied by the enemy con- 
cerning the distribution systems existing in their countries, and the 
nature of particular distribution problems to be anticipated after 
liberation. A majority of countries anticipate.that they themselves 
will be able to undertake the distribution within their territories of 
relief and rehabilitation supplies. It is expected that here there will 
be in existence after liberation an éffective system of distribution 
agencies and a framework of rationing and price contro] capable of 
conversion into an instrament for ensuring a fair and efficient ae 
tion of supplies. The Governments concerned intend to do all that is 

le to suppress black market activities and to remedy any existing 
mequitable distribution consequent on enemy occupation. Ta certain 
countries the breakdown of the-normal o ization of distribution is 
_ expected to be far-reaching, and here the ‘Adniinistration of U.N.R.R.A. 
will intervene directly to restore equipment for storage and transport 
and provide other distribution facilities as rapidly as possible. . 
ileal ea to be adopted if supplies should prove inadequate to meet 
alln in full was also considered, and the report declared that where 
it was necessary to establish priorities special attention should be given 
to the needs of young children and youths, while the provision of 
immediate aid to pregnant and nursing mothers was also of vital 
importance. ~ 

(b) The sub-committee on policies with respect to health and medical 
care made concrete proposals., The report called for the immediate 
setting up of an UNRRA Standing Committee on Health, to advise 
during the course of U.N.R.R.A.’s operations on all health, medical, - 
and nutritional aspects of its work. It also provided for an organiza- 
tion within U.N.R.R.A. devoted specifically to health work and headed 
by a health director to develop policies and direct all technical aspects 
of the work. Lastly, it urged the appointment of regional health - 
directors and ‘field missions, in which teams of experts and individual 
experts would be sent out where needed; it also proposed the formation 
` of special commissions, and the extension of authority to the Director- 
General to call together, in either regional or world-wide conference, 
the directors of national public health services whenever practicable 
and desirable. Member Governments were asked to supply competent 
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personnel for training, and are also committed to full co-operation 
with the health ore for pooling information on epidemics or 
conditions that might lead to them; the creation of a special section in 
. the health organization for epidemiological control was suggested. 

The report recommended oe opar iar with the Military Authorities, 
and said that this should also be fostered with existing international 
health agencies, such as the health organizations of the League of 
Nations, the industrial health section of the International Labour 
Office, and the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau, as well as the Inferim 
. Food Commission on nutrition matters. It favoured the utilization of 
the wide experience and good-will of non-Governmental health 
agencies, f 

As regards general policy the Committee stated that the chief task 
of U.N.R R.A. in the field of health work would be to provide assistance 
to Governments in the rapid re-establishment of their health services 
generally, both preventive and curative. These services include not 
only control of ANR añd relief from malnutrition, but also the re- 
establishment of medical services, hospitals, dispensaries, sanatoria, 
health centres, laboratories, environmental sanitation, maternity and 
child welfare centres; and the control of endemic diseases, particularly 
tuberculosis and venereal diseases. U.N.R.R.A. would be prepared to 
give assistance in connection with equipment and supplies, personnel, 
expert advice, facilities for technical training, and the collection and 
dissemination of information bearing on the above problems. One of 
the chief ways in which U.N.R.R.A. will be able to help will’be in co- 
ordinating the sfeps taken by individual countries to deal with the 
different health problems facing them jointly and individually. It will 
seek to equalize opportunity for the restoration of health in the various 
countries: 

In collaboration with the member Governments ‘concerned the 
health organization will play an extremely important part in the 
health supervision and control of returning displaced persons. It will 
sponsor the conclusion of an emergency agreement between members to 
establish bapa di the quarantine measures to be observed among 
them. This should help to control epidemics, particularly those affecting 
more than one country, one of the most important tasks with which 
the health organization will be faced. The medical aspects of nutrition 
will-be another chief preoccupation, and the special needs of vulner- 
able groups, such as children and expectant and nursing mothers, will 
have to be given early recognition. oe 

The committee urged that the wide experience and good-will of the 
non-governmental health agencies should be utilized to the utmost, 
and that plans and policies should be developed whereby the resources 

.of such organizations may be effectively used in those health aspects 
of relief and rehabilitation in which they have special com ce. ` 

(c) The subcommittee on policies with respect to e services, 
including relations with ana relief cies, defined the term 
welfare as including, (1) social relief, such as , clothing, shelter, and 
other basic necessities of life made available to persons unable through 
the effects of war to provide for themselves or their dependents, and 
(2) services for the personal rehabilitation of individuals requiring 
special help. = 
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The committee recommended that welfare services should whenever 
possible be administered by the country concerned, with U.N.R.R.A. 
giving prompt aid. U.N.R.R.A. would, however, be, prepared to 
administer ‘welfare services directly, to whatever extent necessary, if 
called upon to do so by the Government of a liberated area unable to 
administer them itself. The report defined the type of staff needed, and 
stressed that, in the administration of welfare services, ldcal customs 
should be considered and local authorities consulted. 


It will be the policy of U.N.R.R.A. to enlist the co-operation and 
participation of foreign voluntary relief agencies, which may have, in 
the judgment of the Director-General, the competence, personnel, and 
other necessary resources which can be effectively integrated in the 
U.N.R.R.A. programme. The close working relationship between 
U.N.R.R.A and the volyntary agencies envisaged will require careful 
supervision and co-ordination to prevent either duplication of services 

_or gaps in services. Therefore the foreign voluntary relief agencies may 
not initiate operations in any area receiving relief from U.N.R.R.A., 
unless subject to the regulation of the Director-General. 
The principal groups of population most likely. to need special care 
are the children, particularly war orphans, persons disabled by war, 
the homeless and the Stateless, and y, families in which war has 
- created welfare problems. Although certain o may have to be 

established it is recognized that there should be no discrimination in 
the administration of welfare services on account of race, religion, 
nationality, citizenship, or political beliefs. 

. The report also dealt with the best methods of distribution of the wel- 
fare aid, and stressed that where it was necessary to set up priorities 
full consideration should be given to local opinion and use-‘should be 
made of local advisory groups. It urged the restoration of family 
groups as quickly as possible, and that mass housing and feeding should 
be abandoned as rapidly ‘as deta and vocational training be 
undertaken. Welfare services should be designed to help people to help 
themselves, and whenever possible opportunities for construction work 
and measures for self-help should be provided so as to permit those 
receiving relief to produce some of their own basic requirements. 

(d) The committee on policies with respect to assistance to displaced 
persons defined in detail the general classification of persons in whose 
liberation U.N.R.R.A. is likely to be called upon to assist. It also 
established policies under which U.N.R.R.A. will give assistance to 
displaced persons desiring to return to their former homes in libérated 
territories. 'The groups referred to may at present be in liberated or 
conquered territories, or they may have been displaced within their 
own territories. In the latter case U.N.R.R.A. will act only if ee . 
by the national Government to do so. Those nationals of the United 
Nations and those Stateless persons who have been driven from their 
places of settled residence in countries of which they are not nationals, 
and who desire tg return, are also considered to come within the scope 
of U.N.R.R.A.’s activities. ; 

Finding new places of settlement for those who cannot or do not 
desire to be repatriated is not the task of U.N.R.R.A. This falls within 
the province of the Inter-Governmental Committee on Refugees in 
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London, U.N.R.R.A. will; however, assist for a reasonable period in 
the care of refugees awaiting resettlement until the Inter-Governmental 
Committee is prepared to remove them to new places. 

The report stated that it is not the purpose of U.N.R.R.A. to assist 
enemy subjects, but inorder toensure that the “invaded” homesof United 
Nations’ nationals may be returned to their nghtful owners it is sug- 
gested that the removal of enemy or ex-enemy nationals from such 
places may be properly undertaken by the Administration. The 
question of the return of these enemy nationals to their own homes is to 
be referred to an early meeting of the Council as a separate issue, ‘so 
that a broad directive on policy may be laid down. 

“No responsibility will be undertaken by U.N.R.R.A. for the repatri- 
ation of prisoners of war, unless request is made by the member 
Government concerned on behalf of any particular group. It is 
envisaged, however, that in certain circumstances U.N.R.R.A.’s assist- 
ance may be requested; for instance, where the military status of 
prisoners of war has been disregarded by the enemy and they are scat- 
tered in labour camps far from their original place of imprisonment. 

The Director-General will establish contact with the Mihtary 
Authorities of the United Nations, with a view to concerting plans for 
dealing in a uniform and closely co-ordinated manner with any large 
groups of displaced persons which may be found in any liberated or 
occupied territory on the entry of the forces of the United Nations. A 
uniform basis wil also be arrived at with national Governments for 
dealing with these persons durmg the period of military control, and 
subsequently. 

U.N.R.R.A. will co-operate closely with the committee on health, as 
well as the national health authorities of the various countries con- 
cerned, with a view to preventing and controlling any epidemics which 
may be ed to arise in connection with the repatriation of large 
groups of displaced persons. It will also co-operate with such agencies 
as the International Red Cross and the Inter-Governmental Committee 
on Refugees and any other appropriate bodies. The work already done 
by these organizations will prove invaluable in the preliminary surveys 

.N.R.R.A. will have to make. The Red Cross, for instance, has an index 

of 15,000,000 names, including both Service personnel and civilians 
_displaced from their normal places of residence. U.N.R.R.A.’s aid to 
repatriation will include such things as medical care, prevention of 
spread of disease, creation of emergency stocks of food for supply to the 
returning populations, and shelter and transportation. ~ 

(e) The sub-committee on policies relating to agricultural rehabilita- 
tion, while recognizing that the ultimate aim is to restore a more 
normal pattern of agriculture, stressed that the inception of a programme 
with this object in view must wait until the danger of actual hunger 
has been removed. s 

Because there is a world shortage of many essential foods, and war 
and relief demands will impose the need for continued economy in the 
use of shipping, it is of the utmost importance to obtain from the soil of 
the occupied countries, and from sea fisheries, including whaling, the 
maximum of food in the shortest possible time. For these reasons the 
committee declared that U.N.R.R.A. should at present concentrate on 
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the first crop year after liberation and that during this period the war 
production pattern should be continued, as far as practicable. It pointed 
out, however, that where the war production programme had been 
prompted by an acute shortage of foodstuffs, resulting in a dispropor- 
tionate sacrifice in productivity, eed Palas always that other means 
could be found for providing essential food, an early adjustment would 
be desirable to ensure more éfficient production. In European countries 
assistance may be required at an early date to prevent the further 
depletion of dairy herds. Such a measure, coupled with steps to expand 

eries and the whaling industry, would act as a partial corrective for 
- the shortage of animal proteins, fats, and vitamins. . 

The report listed the agricultural requirements of liberated areas, 
and pointed out that the priorities between these various items would 
naturally vary from area to area. For instance, in the Far East, where 
there has been catastrophic depletion of oreng animals, these might 
have to be given an earlier priority than elsewhere, while a similar con- 
sideration might apply to the more heavily devastated areas of Europe. 
Since priorities between various agricultural items will vary from area 
to area such priorities will be determined by the Government or 

i national authority cohcerned, in conjunction with the 
Director-General. The test will be whether the supply of these require- 
ments will bring early and large returns in the form of crops and fish for 
direct human consumption. i 

Dealing with the order of priorities as between agricultural supplies 
and other relief supplies, the sub-committee stated that, in its opinion, 
first on the list must be essential amounts of food, medical supplies, and 
other urgent requirements, such as clothing. Immediately after these 
would come specified agricultural supplies. Where the general order of 

riorities decided on is felt by an individual country to inflict undue 

dship on it the national Government is entitled to present a special 

caše to the Standing Technical Committee on Agriculture for readjust- 
ment of the priorities. - 

In order to utilize to the greatest advantage the foodstuffs that are 
home-produced or imported, U.N.R.R.A. will assist the national 
Governments or recognized authorities in restoring necessary processing 
facilities. For instance, once necessary milling capacity has been 
restored, because of the importance of milling offals as a food, the import 
of grains should have priority over flour; similarly, where the necessary 
processing plants exist‘vegetable oil seeds should be imported, instead 
of the manufattured products. 

The committee stated that particular attention should be devoted to 
the production of those vegetables and pulses which have a high protein 
or vitamin content, and that the production of potatoes and their use for 
human consumption should be increased to the maximum in liberated 
countries. Consequently, high priority should be given to imports of 
seed potatoes and to seeds of various other vegetables. It recommended 
that national production programmes should be drawn up as soon as 
possible, and, in dealing with the longer term aspects of agriculture 
rehabilitation, urged the closest co-operation between the U.N.R.R.A. 
and the United Nations Interim Commission of Food and Agriculture. 


(f) According to the recommendations of the sub-committee on 
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policies relating to rehabilitation of such industries, transport, and 
other services as are essential to relief, U.N.R.R.A. should deal with 
whatever rehabilitation supplied are: needed to enable a recipient 
country to produce and transport relief supplies both for its own needs 
and for those of other liberated areas. The rehabilitation supplies will 
consist of such things as raw materials, machinery, and spare parts. 
Public utilities and services will be rehabilitated by U.N.R.R.A., so far 
as they can be restored to meet immediate and basic needs, for such 
essentials as light, water power, transportation, and communications. 
Rehabilitation also will extend -to industries which provide food, 
shelter, clothing, medical supplies, and other similar essentials. Policies 
were established for both immediate and future purchases of materials 
and machinery, and for the use of raw or manufactured materials from 
liberated areas themselves; supplies which can be obtained from enemy 
countries are not to be overlooked. 

A point stressed by the committee is that the task of rehabilitation 
is not to be considered as the beginning of reconstruction, but rather 
that it is an essential part of the task of providing relief. New construc- 
tion work would therefore not fall within U.N.R.R.A.’s scope. It 
differentiated between rehabilitation and reconstruction, and ruled that 
reconstruction is beyond the intent of the basic U:N.R.R.A. agreement. 

Relief measures hinge upon the vast problem of inland transport. 
Policies were, therefore, established for the restoration of means of 
communication to a satisfactory working condition, as well as for the 
regional co-ordination of the movement of all relief supplies and dis- 
placed persons, whether by rail, road, inland waterway, coastal ship- 
ping, or air. It was.laid down that each National Administration 
should retain its sovereign power over transportation in its own country. 

A tecommendation was made*that the Administration should help 
those countries whose industries can be rehabilitated for production of 
telief and rehabilitation goods urgently neededin other liberated areas. 
S allocatians of raw materials, machinery, and spare parts would, 

necessary, be made to them, and experienced staff lent to them; while 
special priorities for returning their skilled workers who are not in 
enemy territories would also be introduced. 

The report contained a section devoted to the problem of providing 
accommodation, but pointed out that any general rebuilding policy for 
the liberated areas falls under the heading of long-term reconstruction 
and does not come within the purview of the Administration. It stated 
that the help of the Military Authorities would be asked in the giving 
of information as to housing conditions. Priority in the restoration of 
accommodation would be given to hospital: and schools, and the 
habitations of homeless persons, y those engaged in essential 
work, would also be repaired as soon as posstble. Construction tools 
and equipment are to be imported where necessary, and member 
Governments whose countries ize in the manufacture of pre- 
fabricated houses are to be asked to make them available. 

The preliminary task of U.N.R.R.A. has now been accomplished, . 
and the adoption by the full Council, consisting of representatives of 
forty-four United and Associated Nations, of the reports of its ad hoc 
committees and the embodiment of the results of their deliberations in’ 
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forty-one resolutions concerning all the main points under discussion is 
an achievement of first-rate importance. 

It means that a definite step forward has been taken towards securing 
the international collaboration necessary to provide assistance to 
national authorities for immediate relief work in newly liberated areas. 


, i D. P.E. 


RUSSO-POLISH RELATIONS 


Tae POLISH AND SOVIET STATEMENTS 


ON January 5 the Pohsh Government in London issued a statement on 
the entry of the Soviet forces into Poland, which, it said, filled the 
Polish nation with the hope that the hour of liberation was drawing 
near. Poland had been fighting against the invaders for over 4 years at 
tremendous cost, without producing a single quisling ,and rejecting any 
form of compromise or collaboration with the aggressor. There was no 
country in the world where Poles had not contributed to furthering the 
common cause, and therefore the Polish nation was entitled to expect 
“full justice and redress” as soon as it was freed from enemy occupation. 
The frst condition of such justice was “the earliest re-establishment of 
Polish sovereign administration in the liberated territories of the , 
Republic of Poland and the protection of life and property of Polish 
citizens’. The Polish Government, as the only 1 spokesman of the 
Polish-nation, affirmed Poland’s “indestructible right to independence” 
as confirmed by the principles of the Atlantic Charter and by binding 
international treaties. The provisions of those treaties could not be 
revised by accomplished facts. i 

The conduct of the nation during the war had proved that it had 
never recognized and would not recognize solutions imposed by force. 
The Government expected that the Soviet Union would not fail to 
respect the rights and interests of Poland and its citizens. They had 
therefore instructed the underground authorities in Poland on October 
27, 1943 to continue and intensify their resistance to the Germans, to” 
avoid all conflicts with the Soviet armies entering Poland, and to 
co-operate with the Soviet commanders in the event of the resumption 
of Polish-Soviet relations. If a Polish-Soviet agreement such as the 
Polish Government had declared itself willing to conclude had preceded 
the entry of Soviet forces ito Poland it would have enabled the 
underground army to co-ordinate its action with’ the Soviet military 
authorities. The Polish Government still considered such an arrange- 
ment highly desirable. ‘ ; 

Tue Soviet STATEMENT 

On January 10 Moscow radio broadcast a statement by the Soviet 
Government declaring that the Polish statement- of January 5 con- 
tained a number of incorrect assertions, including one about the 


Soviet-Polish frontier. The Soviet Constitution had established the `` 


frontier in accordance with the will of the population of Western 
Ukraine and Western White Russia, expressed in a plebiscite carried 
out on a wide basis in 1939. The territories of Western Ukraine, in 
which the Ukrainians constituted the overwhelming majority, were 
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incorporated i in Soviet Ukraine, and those of Western White Russia, 
in which White Russians constituted the overwhelming majority, were 
incorporated in Soviet White Russia; thus the injustice committed by 
the Riga Treaty of 1921 was rectified. This did not violate the interests 
of Poland, but on the contrary created a reliable basis for a solid 
friendship between the Polish people and their Ukrairlian, White 
Russian, and Russian neighbours. 

The Soviet Government had repeatedly declared its desire for the 
re-establishment of a strong and independent Poland and for friendship 
between Poland and the Soviet Union. Once again it declared that it 
was seeking to establish this friendship on a basis of good neighbourly 
relations and, if the Polish people desired, of an aeol mutual 
assistance against the Germans. The realization of this task could be 
served by Poland’s joining the Soviet-Czechoslovak Treaty of friend- 
ship, mutual aasistance, and post-war collaboration. 

Fhe Union of Polish Patriots in the U.S.S.R. and the Polish Army 
Corps, formed by them, were already operating at the front against the 


‘Gerthans with the Red Army, and opened up the possibility of the 


regeneration of Poland as a strong and independent State. “But 
Poland must be reborn, not by means of the seizure of Ukrainian and 
White Russian lands, but through the restoration to Poland of 
lands which belonged to her from time immemorial and which were 
wrested from Poland by the Germans.” Only in this way could trust 
and friendship be established between the Polish, Ukrainian, White 
Russian, and Russian peoples. The Soviet Government did not regard 
the 1939 frontiers as immutable; they could be modified in Poland’s 


` favour so that areas in which the Poles formed the majority could be 


turned over to Poland. The Soviet-Polish frontier could pass approxi- 
mately along the so-called Curzon Line, but Poland’s western borders 
must be extended to incorporate Polish land previously stolen by. 
Germany, without which it was im le to unite the whole Polish 
people in its State, and which would give Poland its necessary outlet 


to the Baltic. “The just aspirations of the Polish people for their > 


Teunion in a strong rand pare ent State must receive recognition 
and support.” 

The ree Polish Government, isolated from its people, had proved 
itself incapable of establishing friendly relations with the Soviet Union, 
and also of organizing an active struggle against the Germans in Poland. 
Moreover, its incorrect policy had not infrequently played into the 
hands of the Germans. However, the interests of Poland and the 
Soviet Union lay in the establishment of solid friendship between them, 
and in the people of the two countries uniting in the sbi a against 
the common enemy. , 


- POLISH GOVERNMENT STATEMENT OF JAN. 15 

On Jan. 15 the Polish Government announced that they had taken ` 
cognizance ofthe Soviet statement of Jan. 11, and stated that it 
contained a number of statements to which a complete answer was 
afforded by the ceaseless struggle against the Germans waged at the 
heaviest cost by the Polish nation under the Government’s direction. 
In their earnest desire to safeguard the complete solidarity of the 
paves Nations, especially at a decisive stage of-the struggle, the 
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Government considered it to be preferable now to refrain from further 
public discussions. 

` While they could not recognize unilateral EEA or noad 
facts which ,.or might, take place on the territory of the Polish 
Republic, the Government had repeatedly expressed their sincere 
desire for a Polish-Soviet agreement on terms which would be just and 
acceptable to both sides. To thisend the Government were ‘“‘approach- 
ing the British and U.S. Governments with a view to securing through 
their intermediary the discussion by the Polish and Soviet Govern- 
ments, with the participation of the British and U.S. Governments, 
of all ‘outstanding questions, the. settlement of which should lead to 
friendly and permanent co-operation between Poland and the Soviet 
Union. -The Government believe this to be desirable in the mterest of 
the victory of the United Nations and harmonious relations in post-war 
Europe”. 


REPLY OF THE SOVET GOVERNMENT 


On Jan. 17 Moscow radio ‘broadcast a statement in-reply to the 
Polish declaration of Jan. 15, in which it was announced that the 
evasion in the Polish declaration of the question of the recognition of the 
Curzon Line as the Soviet Polish frontier could only be interpreted as a 
rejection of that line. The Soviet Government was of opinion that it 
could not enter into official negotiations with the Polish Government, 
since diplomatic relations were broken off between them, and had been 

“broken off through the fault of the Polish Government because of its 
active participation in the Gernian, anti-Soviet, slanderous campaign in 
connexion with the alleged murders in Katyn. In the opinion of Soviet 
circles these circumstances demonstrated that the existing Polish 
Government did not desire to establish good-neighbourly relations with 
the Soviet Union. . 

Moscow radio also announced that an official Soviet commission 
formed by “the decision of the extraordi State commission for the 
investigation of the crimes of the German Fascist invaders” had been 
investigating the circumstances of the murders at Katyn. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELTS REPORT TO CONGRESS 
ON LEND-LEASE 


ON Jay 6 President Roosevelt transmitted to Congress his 13th 
Lend-lease report covering the period ending on Novi T 30, 1943, 
in which he stated that the cost of Lend-lease from March 11, 1941 to 
November 30, 1943 had been equivalent to 13.5 per cent of all U.S. war 
„expenditures for the period. Total Lend-lease did up to November 30, 
1943 amounted to $18,608,553,000, of which $10,355,820,000 was 
furnished in the first 11 months of 1943, $7,009,129,000 in 1942, and 
$1,243,604,000 in the last 10 months of 1941. In 1941 munitions 
represented 21 per cent of total Lend-lease aid, 47 per cent in 1942, 
and about 61 per cent in the first 11 months of 1943. The war would be 
much shorter because of the help Lend-lease had given to America’s 
Allies, and this was the main war benefit received by the U.S.A. under 
the Lend-lease programme. “It is a benefit beyond price.” But 
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substantial quantities of supplies were al30 being provided as reverse 
Lend-lease aid; up to-June 30, 1943 the United Kingdom had reported 
expenditures for, reverse Lend-lease aid of $871 million, Australia of 
$196 million, New Zealand of $51 millign, and India of $56,900,000, 
making a total of $1,174,900,000. Moreover, the Governments of the 
United Kingdom, New Zealand, arid India had agreed to provide as 
reverse Lend-lease without payment raw materials, commodities, and 
foodstuffs previously purchased within their territories by U.S. agen- 
cies, and the French Committee of Liberation had similarly undertaken 
to supply strategic materials‘imported into the U.S.A. from North 

ica. The money cost of.reverse Lend-lease aid was in no sense, 
however, a measure of the help the U.S.A. was receiving from the Allies. 

Lend-lease shipments to Russia up to October 31, 1943 totalled 
$3,550,443,000, or more than one-fourth of Lend-lease exports to all 
countries; this aid to Russia had been greatly accelerated in 1943, and 
in the first 10 months shipments were 63 per cent higher than in the 
whole of 1942. Up to October, 1943 nearly 7,000 aeroplanes (more than 
to any other Lend-lease country), more than 3,500 tanks, and 195,000 
motor vehicles had been sent to Russia. As the United Kingdom came 
to be used as a major base for attacks on Europe the volume of Lend- 
lease to the United Kingdom had steadily increased, and shipments in 
the first 10 months of 1943 exceeded in value those of the preceding 22 
months by $824,503,000.. In 1943 Lend-lease exports to the United 

ingdom constituted 41 per cent of exports to all areas.” Lend-lease 
funds had been an important eta gre. s irports along the ferry 
routes for aircraft flying from the U.S.A. to the United Kingdom; the 
British, under reverse Lend-lease, had built a great number of airfields 
for the American forces in the United Kingdom. 

Ina section entitled ‘““Lend-lease petroleum in the war” it was stated 
that the U.S.A. were exporting a smaller quantity of petroleum 
products now than before the war, and that they were using about 88 
ag cent of the oil they produced for their own war ind and forces. 

e U.S.A. did not pay for petroleum products currently obtained from 

~the Middle East, with minor exceptions, and practically all bunker oil 

efor U.S. vessels in the Middle East was provided by the British. United 
Nations’ forces in Western Australia, the Indian Ocean area, and the 
Eastern Mediterranean had depended upon supplies of petroleum 
products from the Middle East. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 
ON THE STATE OF THE UNION ~ 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT stated in his M to Congress on 
January 11 that the U.S.A. had joined with right-minded people in the 
world in the determination that the present war should not be followed 
another interim which would lead to new disaster, and that the 
.S.A. were determined not to repeat the “tragic errors of ostrich 
isolationism”. Speaking of Mr. Hull’s visit to Moscow and his own 
visits to -Cairo and Teheran, he said that the U.S.A. had beer com- 
mitted to no secret treaties or political or financial commitments. The 
one supreme objective of the United Nations was: security, not only 
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physical security providing safety from aggression, but also economic, 
social, and moral security in a family of nations. All America’s allies 
had learned by bitter experience that no real development was possible 
within their countries if they were to be diverted by repeated wars or 
threats of war. The best mterests of all nations demanded that all 
freedom-loving nations should join’ together in a just and durable sys- 
tem of peace. In the existing world situation unquestioned military 
control over disturbers of the peace was as necessary among nations as 
among citizens in a community; an equally basic essential to peace was 
a decent standard of living for all people, for freedom from fear was 
externally linked with om from want. Some people tried to spread - 
the suspicion that if other nations were encouraged to raise their 
standard of living the American standard must of necessity be 
depressed. The very contrary was the truth. 

The majority of Americans were meeting the demands of the war 
with magnificent courage and understanding, but a noisy minority of 
“pests who swarm through the lobbies of Congress and the cocktail 
bars of Washington” were maintaining an uproar of demands for 
special favours for special groups. The war had forced Americans to 
learn how interdependent upon each other were all groups and sections 
of the population. Increased food costs, for example, would bring new 
demands for wage increases, which would in turn raise all prices, and 
this would have a particularly disastrous result on all fixed income 
groups. These groups added up to one-quarter of the population, and 
they had few or no high pressure representatives at the Capitol. 
Disunity at home now could undermine the morale of the fighting men 
at the front Those who were complaining were not deliberately 
striving to sabotage the war effort, but were labouring under the 

delusion that the time of prodigious sacrifices was past and that the 
war was already won. The dangerous folly of that point of view could 
be measured by the distance separating the Allied troops from their 
ultimate objectives in Berlin and Tokyo. Over-confidence and com- 
placency during the spring of 1943 had caused a great reduction in war 
i in June y more than 1,000 aeroplanes that could 

ave been made were not made because.the workers were on strike. 
That attitude of thinking the war was won could lengthen the period 
of hostilities. The way to win the war was that adopted by the Govern- 
ment in the summer of 1918, when the President called for “force to 
the utmost”. 

Therefore, in order to concentrate all energies and resources on 
winning the war and to maintain a fair and stable economy at home 
he recommended the following 5 measures to be adopted by Congress: 
(1) a realistic tax law to tax all unreasonable profits and reduce the 
ultimate cost of the war to the next generation, which the Tax Bill gow 
under consideration by Congress did not ‘do; (2) a continuation of the 
law for the renegotiation of war contracts, to prevent exorbitant profits 
and assure fair prices to the Government; (3) a cost-of-food law to 
enable the Government to place a reasonable floor under farm prices 
and a ceiling on prices the consumer had to pay, to apply to necessities 
only and to be carried out by public funds, costing in appropriations 
about 1 per cent of the existing annual cost of the war; (4) early re- 
enactment of the Stabilization Statute of October 1942, which would 
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expire on June 30;-1944, and if not renewed would produce.price chaos 
by the summer; (5) a national service law, to.prevent es, for the 
duratiqn of the war, and to make available every able-bodied adult for 
essential war services. These 5 measures formed together a “just and 
equitable whole”. A national service law could not be recommended 

, unless the other laws were passed to keep down the cost of living, to 
share equitably the taxation bunden, to hold the stabilization line, and 
to prevent undue profits. A joint recommendation for a National 
Service Act had come from the heads of the War Department, the Navy 
Department, and the Maritime Commission. National service was the 
most democratic way to he war; it rested on the obligation of each 
citizen to serve his nation to his utmost where he was best qualified, and 
it meant no reduction in wages or loss of benefits. The national war 
programme called for the employment of more people in 1944 than in 
1943, and-he was convinced that the people would welcome the measure, 
based on the principle of “fair for one, fair for all”. 

The overwhelming majority of men and women in the forces would 
be deprived of the opportunity to vote if the voting machinery was 
left exclusively to the States under existing State laws, for it was 
impossible effectively to administer 48 different soldier-voting laws. 
It was the duty of Congress to remove this unjustifiable discrimination 
against the men and women in the forces... 

It was also their duty to begin to lay the plans and determine: the 
strategy for the winning of lasting peace and the establishment of an 
American standard of living higher than ever before known, and they 
could not be content if some fraction of the people was ill-fed, ill- 
clothed, ili-housed, and insecure. True individual freedom could not 
exist without economic security and independence; people who were 
hungry and out of a job were the stuff of which dictatorships were 
made. These economic truths had become accepted now as self- 
evident, and æ second Bill of Rights, so to speak, been accepted 
under which a new basis of security and prosperity could be established 
for dll. A great American industrialist had recently emphasised the 

grave dangers of “Rightist reaction” in America. If such reaction 
-should develop and if America were to retum to the so-called 
“normalcy” of the 1920s, then, even if the enemies had been conquered 
abroad, America would have yielded to the spirit of Fascism’ at home.. 
He therefore asked Congress to explore the means for implementing an 
economic Bill of Rights, to establish economic security fot all. 
fighting men abroad expected such a programme, and it was to their 
demands that the Government, should pay heed rather than to the 
whining demands of selfish pressure groups There were not two fronts 
in the present war; the whole people were engaged in the total war 
_ effort, and each citizen had a solemn obligation to serve the nation. 


THE PRESIDENT’S BUDGET MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT sent the Budget for the fiscal year ending 
une 30, 1945 to Congress on Jan. 13, with a Message in which the 
ollowing were the main points: It covered a period which would be 
crucial in the history of the country and of mankind, and while they 
moved towards complete victory they must lay the groundwork to 
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return the nation to peaceful pursuits. This double task must be 
reflected in the Budget. 

While they were still expanding war production and increasing the 
armed forces they had already terminated more than $12,000 million 
of war contracts and had discharged a million men and women. If 
hostilities ended on one front before they did on others large-scale 
demobilization adjustments would be possible and necessary. The 
problems of adjustment covered a wide range—contract termination, 
shifting of men to peace employment, etc.—and their approach to 
these problems must be positive, not negative. 

The objective must be a permanently high level of national income 
and standard. of living, and to achieve this there must be concerted 
efforts of industry, labour, and Government. Their reconversion policy 
should have as a major aim the stimulation of private investment 
and employment, but there would be urgent need for certain public 
works. 

Farm output in 1943 was the largest in their history, and had en- 
abled them to’ maintain the best fed army in the world, to send food 
to their allies, and to eat better*than civilians in any other country. 
1944 would be more critical, in view of increasing food requirements for 
the forces, the Allies, and the peoples of occupied countries. 

The Budget provided for total Federal expenditure of $100,000 
million. War expenditure had grown from an annual average rate of 
$9,800 million in the period July, 1940 to Nov. 1941 to a total of 
$90,000 million for the year 1944-45, showing that they had diverted 
about one half of their resources to war purposes, and in the production 
of munitions almost equalled the rest of the world combined. 

A special committee was scrutinizing the military requirements item 
by item ahd cutting out or cutting back programmes no longer justified, 
and Lend-lease requirements were subject to similar scrutiny. It was 
now expected that war expenditures for the current fiscal year would 
total $92,000 million, and in 1944-45 $90,000 million, the latter figure 
being based on the assumption that the war would continue throughout 
that year. The total war programme from June, 1940 to end Dec. 1943 
totalled $344,000 million. $ 

The estimates were based on the assumption that the wage and price- 
line would be held, and they could be held. Wages, farm prices, and 
profits had reached levels which should be exceeded only in rare cases 
of special war requirements, and not by attempts of pressure groups to 
promote their special interests. ; T 

In Oct. 1943 the revenue programme had been presented, calling 
for additional war-time taxes totalling $10,500 million. Those recom- 
mendations were still under consideration by the.Congress, and he 
wished to stress the need for this additional.taxation. They must face 
the fact that the failure thus far to enact an adequate fiscal programme 
had aggravated the difficulties of maintaining economic stabilization. 
Increases in incomes should be limited to reasonable rewards for_ 
additional effort. The time to impose high taxes was now, when incomes 
were high and goods scarce, and if they did not now pay in taxes all 
they could they would be treating akey those who must face the 
bill after the war. Individual incomes would be about 40 per cent 
higher in 1944 than in 1941, after payment of all taxes. 
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War-time ae. would leave its legacy of post-war debts. By 
June 30, 1944 the public debt was expected to reach $198,000 million, 
and a year later $258,000 million. Even higher totals would be reached 
if advance financing built up cash balances. 

Military victory was not enough. They would not have completed 
their defence of their way of life until they also solved the second task— 
the reconstruction of an economy in which everyone willing to work 
could find for himself a place in productive employment. The enemy, 
though beaten, might still arise in their midst if they failed in the task 
of reconstruction. ' R 


ERRATUM 
In the Bulletin of Jan. 8 last, page 5, line 8, for June 28 read June 28. 





OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC ; 

Enemy activity over the U.K. was confined to the dropping of a few 
bombs by hit and run raiders, and only very slight damage was done. 

Day attacks og France and Germany were on a heavier scale than 
ever before. On Jan. 4 over 1,300 sorties were made on targets in 
northern France by 1,350 aircraft, for the loss of 6 only, while U.S. 
heavy bombers, with escort, attacked Kiel, Münster, and other targets | 
in West Germany and destroyed 17 German ’planes, for the loss of 18 
bombers and 3 fighters. On Jan. 5 U.S. heavy bombers attacked Kiel 
and other places in West Germany and Tours and Bordeaux airfields, 
and destroyed 97 German ’planes, for the loss of 25 bombers and 12 
fighters. On that and the next day the R.A.F. attacked many targets 
in France, particularly in the Pas de Calais area, and on Jan. 7 U.S. 
bombers attacked 5.W. Germany, destroying 42 enemiy ’planes for the 
loss of 12 bombers and 7 fighters, while the R.A.F. bombed ea ano 
airfield, the Cherbourg peninsula, and other objectives, for the loss of 
3 aircraft out of 750 taking part. On Jan. 11 over 700 U.S. bombers, 
with escort of 500 fighters, attacked the aircraft factories at Oschersleben, 
Brunswick, and Halberstadt and met with the strongest opposition 
ever encountered. In prolonged air battles at least 152 enemy "planes 
were destroyed, for the loss of 59 bombers and 5 fighters. Gen. old 
said the attack was “one of the hardest blows yet struck against the 
German Air Force”. At a cost of 5 per cent of the aircraft employed 
production at 3 very important aircraft plants had been wiped out 
altogether, and it would be months before the damage could be repaired 
and production resumed. In addition, bombs were dropped on the 
Bielefeld railway component manufacturing centre and on installations 
at Meppen. 

On pe 14 over 1,100 sorties were made by Marauders, etc., as well as 
attacks by B17s and B24s on airfields and other targets in France, 
including the Paris area, and 27 enemy ’planes destroyed, for the loss of 
16. Mosquitoes swept the French coast later, and met no opposition. 

Very heavy night attacks were made on Stettin (Jan. 5), where over 
1,000 tons were dropped and 15 bombers lost; and Brunswick (Jan. 14) 
where 2,000 tons were dropped in 23 minutes; targets in Berlin, Magde- 
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burg, and in France (Morlaix, etc.) also being bombed, all for the loss of 
38 bombers. In addition, Mosquitoes made frequent night attacks on 
Berlin and places in Western Germany with n le loss. 

On Dec. 26 a Dutch submarine scored 3 torpedo hits on a convoy off « 
Norway, on Jan. 7.thé sinking was announced of a German blockade 
runner in the South, Atlantic; and on Jan. 14 torpedo aircraft hit 2 
merchant ships off Norway. The loss was announced of the trawler 
freon Beryl, the minesweeper Felixstowe, and the destroyer 

Hurricane. 

The Germans described the air action of Jan. 11 as a great victory for 
the Luftwaffe, and claimed the destruction of 136 aircraft, for the loss 
of 2 fighters, and the crews of 7 other aircraft missing. Some Luftwaffe 
squadrons, hitherto held in reserve, had gone into action. They had 
been “‘set aside for new and important actions which were shortly to be 
expected”. Some of them had towed mines through the enemy | forma- ' 
tions at a height of 13,000 feet. They stated that on Dec. 31 a “major 
U-boat pack” sank 4 destroyers in the Bay of Biscay, and also 
announced (Jan. 4) that the number of destroyers sunk in the Atlantic 
in the last 10 days now totalled 21. On Jan. 6, however, they 
stated that their U-boats had retired from the scene before they 
could be beaten, which was a possibility had their coiamand adopted a 
less elastic type of warfare. The U-boats were withdrawn to make 
them fit again by improved armaments and training; the enemy 
. the very best defences, so the U-boats had to put up with 

considerable sacrifices. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
The speed and scope of the Russian advance may be judged from the 
following: le 4, Byelaya Tserkov taken, after 4 days’ fighting; also 


Novigrad Vol , on the Slucz, 50 miles W.N.W. of Zhitomir. Jan. 5, 

Berdichev t , after 5 days’ fighting. Jan. 8, Kirovograd taken, 

after 4 days fighting In the north progress was made north of Nevel 
and the rilway'ts to Velikiye Luki all cleared of the enemy by Jan. 4. 


The Russians were now several miles west of the Polish frontier. 
In the Kiro fighting 8 divisions were routed, and the breach 
in the German defence line widened to 75 miles. The Germans stilf 
held Kanyev, on the Dnieper, and were holding open the mouth of the 
sack” by their possession of Smyela and Uman. The Russians cut 
the line from Smyela to Kristinovka, however, by the capture of 
Yarovata on Jan. 10, leaving the Germans at Smyela only one line, 
running due south. 

During the next few days progress was made towards Sarny, 
Shepetovka, and Vinnitsa, and the threat to Zhmerinka, on the main 
railway from Poland to Odessa, caused the Germans to move troops 
fromthe Dnieper Bend area. They fought desperately to hold Kirovo- | 
grad, however, and made 43 counter-attacks on one village alone, 
losing 155 tanks in a day. Five German divisions refused to surrender 
_ and were wiped out, over 15,000 men being killed, 150 tanks, 188 guns, 
and much other material captured, and 293 tanks, 296 guns, and much 
transport and other material destroyed. 

On Jan. 11 the Russians reached the main north-south railway near 
Sarny, which they entered that night, and also reached the river Bug, 
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near Vinnitsa. The same day they launched a major offensive east of 
pede and in 2 days broke through on a front i 18 miles. On Jan. 
14 they took both Mozyr and Kalinkovichi junction, just to the north 
on the line through the Pripet Marshes to Pinsk. These two places 
formed the main German bastion on the south for the defence of the 
White Russian front. On Jan. 17 the Russians, who had pushed 
forward along the line well west of Klinsk,.crossed the Ippa River. 

On Jan. 16 it was announced that since the opening of Gen. Vatutin’s 
offensive on Dec. 24 and up to Jan. 13, his armies had killed 100,000 
of the enemy, destroyed or disabled 2,204 tanks, 1,174 guns, 625 mortars, 
4,686 lorries, 3,063 laden trucks, and much other transport material, and 
captured. 7,000 prisoners, 315 tanks,902 guns, 3,514 lorries, 3,100 laden 
trucks, etc., etc. 

In the north also the Russians began a major offensive on Jan. 14, 
and after 3 days’ fighting north of Novo-Sokolniki broke through on a 
front of 8 wiles and took Nasva station, cutting the line to Dno and 

. They also attacked north of Novgorod, on the Volkhov 
River, and made some progress. 

Throughout these operations the Germans counter-attacked strongly, 

esent east of Vjnnitsa, to ward off the threat to-Zhmerinka, 

scored no definite successes. By Jan. 17 the Russians in the Sarny 
area were-well west of the railway at Stepan, and further south were 
only a few miles from Shepetovka. Further south again they had faken 
Voronovitsa, pnly just south-east of Vinnitsa. In all this fighting the 
Germans lost large numbers of tanks, the total for many days being 
between 150 and 200, e.g. on Jan. 11, 178; on Jan. 15, 190; and on 
Jan. 16, 166. 

The German reports all spoke of heavy defensive fighting against 
superior enemy forces. On Jan. 6 they said the Russians had massed 
50 divisions and 9 tank corps in the Zhitomir sector and were con- 
- tinually bring up fresh troops, with the aim of bringing about‘a total 

‘ collapse of the omen front. They admitted local breaches in their 
lines, but said they were at once “‘sealed off”. On Jan. 9 they stated 
that the Russians were now carrying out a general offensive on the 
whole front, and were already playing their best trump—numerical 
superiority. The fate of the whole war was being decided. At some 
vital points they were madly throwing in masses of troops in wave after 
wave, without breathing space. The only thinkable way of preserving 
the German forces from destruction was the elastic method of warfare, 
and the shortening of the front by the withdrawal of exposed salients. 
On Jan. 13 they reported “outstanding defensive successes at all focal 
points”, but on Jan. 14 announced the loss of important heights in the 
Kerch peninsula, after 3 days’ violent fighting in which the Russians 
had launched a very powerful attack. The German forces had been 
“outmatched by a superior enemy”. On Jan. 17 they admutted a with- 
drawal north of Novgorod, and said fighting was extremely lively all 
the way from Nevel up to the Leningrad region. The Russians were 
using 250,000 men, and had crossed the Volkhov River. 


THE. ITALIAN FRONT ` 
On ai 4 night the 5th Army attacked on a 10-mile front each side 
of the Rome road, and heavy fighting took place near San Vittore. 
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On Jan. 5 the troops took Monte Majo, cutting the road from Vittore 
to Acquafondata, and on Jan. 7 occupied San Vittore and reached 
Giusto, On Jan. 9 they took the La Chiaia heights, bd south of 
Cervaro, and crossed the Peccia, a tributory of the G 

Cervaro was occupied on Jan. 12, against very strong a ition, 
and further north positions just north-east and south-east 0 Acqua- 
fondata were stormed. On Jan. 15 the very strong positions on Monte 
Trocchio were captured, putting the U.S. troops on the last height 
south of the Rome road before the Rapido River. Along this stream, 
roughly from San Elia to Cassino, and thence south-east to San Angelo 
(where it joins the Garigliano) the Germans had constructed the 
“Gustav line” of very strong defences in front of Cassino. Further 
north, on Jan. 15, French forces under Gen. Juin took Cardito, and 
stormed the San Croce heights. i 

The 8th Army made limited advances very strong opposition, 
and got control of the heights 3 miles north of Ortona. 

The air offensive was maintained, with successful attacks on Civita 
Vecchia, Avezzano, Fondi, Fiume, Pola, Perugia, Lucca, Reggio 
Emilia (north-west of Bologna), Ancona, Aquila, Piombino, ‘and 
Guidonia (an aviation city, the “most complete scientific and military 
air institution in Europe’), while outside Italy heavy attacks were 
made.on Maribor aircraft factory (Jan. 7), Sofia railways, etc. (the 
~ attack on Jan. 10 night being the 6th in less than 2 months: 37 enemy 
fighters were shot down), is and Eleusis airfields, Piraeus ship- 
ping, Rhodes harbour, and shipping at many islands (Paros, Mykonos, 
Amorgos, Seriphos, etc.) in the Aegean. On Jan. 16 a heavy attack was 
made on the enfurt aircraft factory, in Carinthia. 

Allied submarines reported (Jan. 6) the sinking of 8 ships and damage 
to 2 others in the Gulf of Genoa and the Aegean, and naval units sank 9 
or more schooners in the Adriatic and Aegean, shelled Adriatic coast 
ports, and sank or set on fire many small craft. On Jan. 14 it was 
announced that over 8,000 German prisoners had been taken since the 
: aes in Italy in September. 

The Germans reported (Jan. 11) a major drive on Rome by the 5th 
Army, which was frequently bringing up fresh troops, whereas the. 
Germans were stuck in the same holes for 6 or 8 weeks, defending 
themselves against the cold, disease, and the “great material superiority 
of the enemy’. They claimed that in terror attacks on a the 
Allies lost 15 or more aircraft, and that their own torpedo aircraft had 
sunk a transport and damaged 4 more off Algeria. On Jan. 13 they 
reported that 90 aircraft had flown over Rome that day and bombed the 
immediate outskirts, hitting civilians’ houses. Fighters shot down 3. 


YUGOSLAVIA AND ALBANIA 

Tito’s forces reached the centre of Banjaluka on Jan. 4 and destroyed 
important German installations, but were then driven out by armoured 
forces, which then Aras on towards Titos H.Q.’ at Jajce. The 
Germans were stated to be trying to break through from west and 
central Bosnia to the liberated areas from 5 different directions, and 
to be suff heavy losses, Col. Dedier, of Tito’s staff, stated on 
Jan. 18 that Ta were now 386'enemy divisions fighting in Yugoslavia 
on 7 fronts, and were now making their 3rd attempt, in 11 months, 
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to round up or destroy the Liberation Forces, which he said were now 
300,000 strong. In a year the liberated area had grown from one-fifth 
to over one-half of the whole country. The Allies made frequent air 
attacks on Split, Sibenik, Zara, and other Dalmatian ports, and also 
bombed Mostar airfield and enemy positions at Doboj, Travnik, Prijedor, 
Metkovic, Skoplje, and elsewhere. 


ca THE PACIFIC AREA ' 

In New Guinea the Australians made steady progress up the coast, and 
in New Britain the U.S. troops inflicted heavy casualties and advanced 
from Cape Gloucester to Borgen Bay. On Jan. 11 the Japanese tried- 
to land near Cape Gloucester, but -were driven off and many of their 
troop barges sunk. By Jan. 14 the Australians in New Guinea had 
reached and taken Sio, and the troops in New Britain had occupied 
. Hill 660, in the Borgen Bay area. Since the Cape Gloucester landing 

the Japanese losses had been over 2,400 and the Americans about 400 

Kavieng was bombed every night, and many ships sunk or badly 
damaged, including 2 destroyers. 

Rabaul was also bombed regularly, and on Jan. 14 alone a cruiser, 
a destroyer, and 7 cargo ships were seriously damaged and 29 aircraft 
shot down. Since Dec. 24 well over 200 enemy aircraft had already 
been destroyed over that port and its airfields, and many damaged. 
Heavy raids were also made on Japanese bases in the Marshall Islands, 
especially at Mili and Jaluit anchorages and Wotje and Taroa airfields, 
and on Jan. 4 it was stated that since the U.S. attack began in mid- 
November 116 enemy ’planes had been destroyed there, and probably 
50 more, for the loss of 12 Allied aircraft. Other places bombed in- 
cluded Koepang (Timor) where 2 cargo ships were destroyed, Kendari 
(Celebes) where the air base was hit and 6 or more aircraft shot down, 
and positions in the Solomons and along the coast of New Guinea. 

The Japanese raided the Arawe area, New Britain, several times, but 
did little damage. : 


Sino-Japanese War. No reports of the fighting were received, except 
for attacks by U.S. heavy bombers on shipping in the Yangtze, Tako, 
‘on the west coast of Formosa, Hangkok shipping and docks, and 
Lampang, in north-west Siam. 2 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 
U.S. B17s and B24s made heavy and frequent attacks on the 
Japanese in the Hukawng Valley, where they were pushing forward 
to try and reach the new road being built from India to China. Chinese 
troops, going ahead of the road builders, crossed the Tarung River, 
50 miles from the Indian frontier at the beginning of the month. 
Heavy bombers also made daily attacks on enemy centres, including 
Yenangyaung, Kalemyo, Heho, Prome, Myitkyina, Myingyan, 
Moulmein, Rangoon, and Akyab, and on shipping’on the Irrawaddy. 
On Jan. 11 Maungdaw was captured, and Japanese counter-attacks 
beaten off on the following days. On Jan. 15 Allied aircraft bombed 
many enemy points on the Mayu peninsula and shot down 15 aircraft, 
with 6 probables, for the loss-of 2. Vizagapatam was raided on Jan. 13 
night, but no one was injured. 


CHRONOLOGY , . 


ARGENTINA. Jan. 4.—The Foreign Ministry issued the text of the 
Note recognizing the Bolivian Government, and a statement pointing 
out that recognition was based on international law The Bolivian 
Government had shown its ability to maintain law and order and had 
promised to fulfil all international commitments. Argentina had con- 
sulted Bolivia's other neighbours, Brazil, Chile, and Paraguay, and it 
was Argentina's wish that all four should recognize Bolivia together. 

Jan. 5.—A decree was issued prohibiting press publication of any- 
thing which might endanger public order, or disturb good relations with 
friendly countries, or containing statements prejudicial to public officials, 
private institutions, or private citizens generally. Allorgans of publicity 
were to be inscribed on a special register, and all leading articles and 
comments appearing in them printed under the writers’ names. f 

It ordered all papers to publish all official communigués and informa- 
tion supplied by the Press Secretariat if required, and prohibited them 
from receiving subsidies, direct or indirect, from any foreign Power 
without the Secretariat’s: approval. Foreign correspondents were 
covered by the terms of the decree, and ordered to supply signed copies 
of their despatches to the Secretariat 

Jan. 7.—La Prensa and La Nacton announced that they intended to 
continue printing news as truthfully as possible and commenting on it 
as dispassionately as they could. La Vanguardia ceased publication 
voluntarily as from that day, publishing a farewell message to readers 
in which it stated’that it would return It also published a message 
from the Socialist Party protesting against its suppression. 

Jan. 9—A decree was issued prohibiting 12 Bolivian professional 
men from practising in Argentina. It was understood to be based on 
representations made by Bolivia in February, 1939. 

Jan. 12.—The Government ordered the dissolution of three nation- 
alistic organizations known for their Fascist tendencies. 


AUSTRALIA. Jan. 5. —The Army Minister announced that casualties 
since the war began totalled 10,884 killed or died, 15,332, wounded; 
3,784, missing; and 25,895, prisoners of war. , 

Jan. 7—The Minister of Trade announced that meat rationing 
would begin on Jan. 17. 

Jan. 18.—The New Zealañd Prime Minister arrived in Canberra for 
conferences between Australian and New Zealand Government repre- 
sentatives. He expressed general P of Mr. Curtin’s proposal for 
an Empire consultative council, and said that the closest co-operation 
between the constituents of the Empire would benefit the world as well 
as the Empire itself. He said it was necessary to make the Pacific safe 
for the democracies, and he was sure the Alles would have no diffculty 
in agreeing on the disposal of the Japanese islands. 

jan 17.—A conference between the Australian and New Zealand 
Governments on problems arising from the war was opened in Canberra. 
Mr. Curtin stated that the Government regarded the objects of the 
conference as ensuring that Australia and New Zealand should take 
the lead in applying to the South and South-West Pacific countries the 
principles of freedom from fear, want, and repression, and should by 
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uniting enhance the authority with which the two countries would - 
speak, to the world. The main items on the agenda were armistice 
arrangements, security plahs, provision for interim and long-term 
administration of island territories, aviation, immigration and welfare, 
and the development of native peoples. It would not be the wish of either 
Government to treat the affairs of the South and South-West Pacific 
as rigidly separate, and they would_welcome the co-operation of other 
Governments in handling regional matters in the Pacific. 

Mr. Fraser said his Government wanted to see the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter applied to the fullest extent and the utmost collabora- 
tion: between the countries of the British Commonwealth and the U.S.A., 
Russia, and China. New Zealand regarded her membership of the 
British Commonwealth as the fondamental. principle of her external 
policy, but wished to collaborate with other Pacific Powers in ensuring 
the security of the Pacific. She would like to see the machinery for 
co-operation within the British Commonwealth improved, and she also 
looked forward to the institution of an effective universal organization 
on the basis of either a reorganized League of Nations or some similar 
body. His Government doubted the practicability of regional bodies 
for the preservation of world peace, though thèy agreed with the idea 
- of a system of regional defence. 


BOLIVIA. Jan. 7.—Statement by Mr. Hull r ee the revolution. 
(ses U.S.A) 


BULGARIA. Ton an 7.—Reports reaching Turkey described the 

as in control of all communications and other key services 
in the country, and politics asin a state of fermentation. Over 100,000 
people out of Sofia’s population of 450,000 were reported to have left 
the city. , 

Jan. 12.—The Minister of the Interior was reported to have ordered 
the’ complete evacuation of Sofia, except for persons in the public 
services, and imposed the death penalty for looting. 

Jan 15.—A 15 days’ moratorium was declared owing to the dis- 
organization caused by Allied air raids. 

Jan. 17.—It was officially announced that the Government had not 
evacuated Sofia. 


CANADA. Jan. 11.—The Prime Minister announced that 10,000 
tons of wheat were soon to be shipped to India, against the’quantity 
offered by the Government on Nov. 5. Shipping difficulties had 
prevented earlier despatch. 

Jan. 17—The United States Ambassador, in an address to the 
Canadian Club of Toronto, stated that he was convinced that Soviet-- ` 
American military collaboration would be the forerunner of greatly 
expanded and mutually advantageous peace-time relations, which ` 
would facilitate the task of organizing and mdintaining world peace. 
He believed it was almost impossible to exaggerate the profound impor- 
tance of the Moscow agreements of Oct. 1948, and the war and peace 
aims embodied in the declaration gave convincing proof that-a new 
meaning in international relations was beginning to dawn. 
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CHINA. Jan. 16.—The British Ambassador arrived in Chungking. 
COLOMBIA. Jan. 17.—Signing of United Nations Pact. (see U.S.A.) 


DENMARK. Jan. 4.—The playwright and preacher Hr. Munk was 
kidnapped and murdered by Danish Nazis belonging to the Schalburg 
Corps, after interrogation by Gestapo authorities. (He had been in the 
forefront of the national rallying movement as author, poet, and 
preacher since the Germans occupied Denmark.) 

_ Jan. 9.—Two Communist leaders were shot dead in Copenhagen 
after falling into a German trap. 

Jan. 12—The Germans were reported to be taking control of the 
whole railway system of Jutland, and to have turned the civil popula- 
tion out of all the public buildings in Esbjerg. 

Jan. 15.—Copenhagen radio reported: 3 bombing acts of sabotage in 
the city, the most serious doing great damage to the Burmeister and 
Wain machine shops, working for the Germans, 

Jan. 17.—Swedish reports stated that German troops had occupied 
all the police stations in Copenhagen and arrested and interned the 
` entire police force of the city. : 
- EGYPT. Jan. 3.—Nahas Pasha, replying to the Debate on the 

Address jn Parliament, said the time was not yet ripe for any modifi-~ 

cation of the Treaty with Britain. It had stood the test of time. Those 

who advocated the abblition of martial law seemed to have overlooked 
, the fact that the war was still raging in the east and west, that Allied 
camps and airfields existed in Egypt, and that Egypt had a duty to 
herself and her ally in the matter of security, which would be difficult 
to maintain without the special powers invested in the Government by 
martial law. 

Jan, 5.—A Lebanese delegation led by the Prime Minister and the 
Foreign Minister arrived in Cairo to the King for his support and - 
to discuss the project for Arab unity with the Prime Minister. 

Jan. 9.—After the first meeting between the Egyptian and Lebanese 
delegations a Foreign Office statement was issued reading: ‘“Pre- 
liminary talks show the identity of views of both parties as regards - 
Arab union and co-operation for the good of all.” ; 

Jan. 10.—Gen. Paget, C.-in-C., Middle East, arrived in Cairo. - 

Jan. 15.—King Farouk received the Lebanese Prime Minister and 
the members of the delegation. 

Jan. 18.—The Lebanese delegation left Cairo for Beirut. 


EIRE. Jan. 4.—The Government decided to intern 162 German naval 
officers and men who were picked up in the Bay of Biscay after the 
action of Dec. 29 and brought into Cork harbour. 


FRANCE. Jan. 6.—Reports reached Switzerland of the arrest of 
hundreds of men in the frontier areas, followed by mass deportation to 
- Germany. 

Jan. 8.—A resistarice delegate from France told the Consultative 
Assembly in Algiers that the patriots fighting the Germans and the 
Vichy police had already lost 40,000 men, and said the men of the 
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resistance movement were more effective than parachute troops. He 
appealed for greater supplies of arms for them: ~- 

Jan. 12—The Consultative Assembly adopted unanimously a 
resolution noting with regret the slowness of the administrative purge 
and the delay in the punishment of traitors, and insisting that immedi- 
ate measures be taken to dispel the concern felt in the Army and the 
Administration. 

Gen. de Gaulle’s meeting with Mr. Churchill at Marrakesh. (see 
Morocco.) 

Jan. 13.—The Commissariat i the Interior published details in 
Algiers showing that in Aug. 1943 patriots derailed 45 trains, damaged 
58 locomotives, and committed 45 other acts of sabotage on the rail- 
ways, while 14 attacks were made on factories, etc., working for - 
‘Germany, and large stocks destroyed. There were also 145 effective 
attacks on German lorries and cars. 

Jan. 17.—Visit of Commissioner for the Interior to London. acrid 
Briain.) 

It was learned that the Vichy Government had promised to reim- 
burse German industrialists for the loss of material and machinery lent 
to the Creusot works and destroyed by R.A.F. raids. 


GERMANY. Jas. 4.—Berlin radio announced the issue of a decree 
mobilizing all children “for war tasks to be carried out in addition to 
school duties”, 

If youths were to be employed during school hours the permission of 
local departments of the Ministry of Edtication or the school authorities 
was ‘required. The announcement added that the tasks “laid on 
youth” were to be increased. 

The radio also reported that all rail passenger traffic had been 
drastically curtailed, and that goods wagons could be loaded 2 tons 
above the safety'‘limit. 

Dittmar, in a broadcast, said the Russians could not be measured by 
the yardstick of former times. Their command had learned much, and 
“in many respects they have left us behind—in particular they have 

us in everything where numbers matter’. Germany’s 
greatest trial during 1943 was in the bloody losses she suffered, but the 
enemy’s casualties were absolutely and also relatively far greater. 

Jan. 5.—Goehbels told a Japanese correspondent (according to 
Tokyo radio) that whether -1944 would decide the outcome of the war 
depended on whether the enemy tried to carry out large-scale landing 
operations. But whatever he they would be ready to crush him, 
and if such an attempt once failed the enemy would not be able to try 
again. “If the Japanese and German peoples are calmly tided over the 
crisis of this war’ , he said, “victory will certainly be theirs. The war 
may last for many more years, but we must fight it to final victory, 
otherwise such a golden aS will not come to us again for 
many centuries.” 

The High Command was not aimlessly postponing action, but was 

planning to carry out retaliation at a certain specific time, and when 
that took place the British would certainly repent their blind bombing 
of German cities. 

Jan. 7—Berlin radio reported that Goebbels had just addressed 
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senior Army commanders from Russia and officers from the Berlin area 
and told them that “from the close merging of our political cleverness 
and our resources of military str there spring inexhaustible 
energies, and on these I base my certainty of victory”. 

Jan. 8—The Essen National Zeitung, in an article by Dr. Jaksch, 
said that the problem of using reprisals against the terror bombing was 
to find the most advantageous moment for letting loose the counter- 
blow. The choice of this moment was for the Germans, the Anglo- 
Americans had good reasons to ponder the question of the relationship 
between invasion and reprisals. They could not guess which was the 
lesser evil: to wait until the form, extent, and effect of the reprisals 
became known, or to attempt as soon as possible to take possession of 
the “reprisal coast” in order to eliminate this presumable source of the 
evil before the fires of reprisal burst into fierce flames. 


Jan. 9.—Swedish reports stated that Himmler had adopted the plan 
of executing defeatists in the presence of their friends as the most 
effective deterrent. Some estimates put the number of executions for 
defeatism, spying, and war crimes of all kinds as high as 100 a day, 
according to American reports. 

Jan. 10 —Berlin radio, referring to the preparations in England for 
invasion, said that, in contrast to 1918, the American troops would 
confront a German army unshaken in its fighting spirit, “an army 
whose heart is not weakened by the home front, but inspired by iron 
determination and a tremendous lust for revenge’. 


Himmler arrived in Breslau to conduct a 2day conference of 
administrators, attended by the Governor-General, Frank, the party 
leaders, Henlein, Hanke, and Bracht, and high officials from Berlin 

Jan. 11.—The News Agency announced that a conference was held 
of propaganda- leaders on Jan. 10 to hear statements on the political 
- and military situation. Goebbels described the position of the Reich, 
and gave the assembly “the ammunition with which they are to imbue 
the people more deeply with National Socialist ideas, in order to create 
the political and moral conditions for defying all danger and exploiting 
all chances for certain German victory’. Speer, Doenitz, Milch, 
Jaschke, Kaltenbrunner (S.S. senior group leader), Waechter, and 
Naumann (of the Propaganda Ministry) also spoke. 

Jan. 13.—Goebbels, in Das Reich, said: “If we give up the fight or if 
we lose it the fate of Europe will be sealed. Nobody could have pro- 
phesied at the beginning of this war what we would have to suffer and 
what we would have to master to be triumphant in the end.” Germany 
and Japan were, he said, “guardians of the continental integrity of the 
spheres entrusted to them. The nations who live in these spaces, 
whether they like it or not, can continue their own national life only 
under the military protection of these two Powers Britain believes that 
she is still pulling the strings, but in fact she is the puppet that is being 
oc Britain no longer believes in herself. All she can do is to des- 
troy ... the British Empire is rotting alive”. 


\ 


GIBRALTAR. Jan. 11.—Two Spaniards, convicted in haa ves and 
October 1943 of attempting to blow up important points in the dock- 


~ 
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yard, were executed. They had been supplied with funds, etc. by.the 
Jan. 12.—Gen. Mason Macfarlane left Gibraltar. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Jan. 4.—The Stationery Office published the 
texts of. the resolutions of the Council and of the reports of the com- 
mittees of the U.N.R.R.A. Conference at Atlantic City; Cmd. 6497. 

Jan. 6.—Dr. Benes arrived in London. It was understood that the - 
Government had informed the Spanish Government that they regarded 
the presence in Russia of.any members of the Blue Division as highly 
unsatisfactory and out of keeping with professions of neutrality. 

Jan. 9.—It was announced that Gen. Maitland Wilson has assumed 
his duties as Supreme Allied C.-in-C. Mediterranean, and Gen. Devers. 
those of Deputy Supreme Commander. The appointment was an- 
nounced of Air Marshal Sir John Slessor as Deputy to Gen. Eaker» 
Air C.-m-C. Mediterranean Allied. Air Forces, and commanding all 
R.A.F. units in the Mediterranean. 

Jan. 10.—The Report of the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission 
was issued. (The Commission was formed in March, 1942, with 2 
sections, British and American.) A Caribbean Research Council had 
been set up, with representatives of Britain, the U.S.A., and The 
Netherlands, and steps had’ been taken to establish an organization for , 
co-ordinating and expanding the purchase of imported food, and an 
inter-island distribution system developed. Action had also been taken. 
to stimulate local Governments to produce more of their own food. ’ 

The joint statement on the U-boat warfare in December said the 
total merchant shipping lost was again low, despite an extension of 
operating areas. Fewer U-boats were sunk owing to several factors, but 
the supply routes were well secured against attacks. In 1943 U-boats. 
sank only 40 per cent of the tonnage they sank in 1942. Nearly half the 
merchant ship tonnage lost in 1943 was during the first 3 months, and 
only 26 per cent was lost_in the second half of the year., 

Jan. 12.—It was announced that air raid casualties for December 
were 10 killed and 41 seriously injured. f 
Pron aibauaas meeting with Gen. de Gaulle at Marrakesh. (see 

orocco.)- i ; í 

Jan. 14.—Prince Bernhard of The Netherlands arrived in England. 
from America. The first formal meeting was held, in London, of the 
European Advisory Commission, with Mr. Winant in the chair. ; 

‘Jan. 16.—It was announced that Gen. Eisenhower had arrived im 
the country and assumed his duties as C.-in-C. Expeditionary Forces. 

Jan. 17.—The. Commissioner for the Interior in the French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation arrived in London. ` 


GREECE. Jan. 6.—The Government in Cairo announced that some: 
1,000 inhabitants of Kalavrita, in the Northern Peloponnesus, had heem 
massacred by the Germans. ` 
Jan. 14—Reports reaching Cairo stated that guerrilla resistance to: 
the Germans had virtually ceased, owing to the exhausted condition of 
the people, political quarrels, and hard weather conditions. There were: 
over 150,000 homeless people wandering in the mountains and starving. 
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HUNGARY. Jan..17.—An official: aoe Se stated that 3 senior 
< Army officers who were pera to answer charges before a military 
tibana had fled abroad. 





INDIA. Jan. 18.—The Geet issued an ordinance providing 
that political prisoners could not be held for more than 6 months 
unless the detention order was reviewed and extended. ` Anyone 
detained was to be informed of the grounds for detention to enable him 
` to make representations against the order. 


IRAQ. Jan: 9.—Discussions on Arab unity were held in Baghdad with 
a delegation from Syria, and a statement was issued saying’ that 
opinions were exchanged on questions of importance, and ‘‘the. view- 
points of the two Governments on Arab unity were discussed on the 
‘basis of the Cairo Arab unity conversations, in an atmosphere of the 
most reciprocal cordiality and confidence, and full agreement was 
reached on the viewpoint of both parties”. 
Jan. 10.—The Prime Minister in Palestine. (see Palestine.) 


ITALY. Jan. 8—Gen. Mason Macfarlane, Governor of Gibraltar, 
was appointed Deputy President of the Allied Control Commission for 
Italy. 

Jan. 10.—The German News Agency announced that Count Ciano, 
Marshal de Bono, Marinelli (treasurer of the Fascist Party), Pareschi 
(former Minister of Agriculture), Gottardi (former head of the Fascist 
trade union organization), and 13 others had been condemned to death 
‘for signing the order of the day drawn up by Grandi for the session of 
the Fascist Grand Council of July 25. .(All except the above-named 
were tried in their absence.) Cianetti was sentenced to 30 years’ penal 
servitude. 

It was announced that the Amgot authorities in Sicily had just 
-carried out an investigation in the form of a sort of Gallup poll, to 
aséertain the opinions and needs of the population on the subjects of 
the supply of food and fuel, housing dadia, the clothing situation, 
attitude towards the administration, and towards co-belligerency, etc. 

an. 11.—The German News Agency announced that'Ciano and the 
-ther 4 convicted men were shot that morning. Rome wireless stated , 
.that they were sentenced for treason and the betrayal of the ideals of 
. Fascism; also that the others condemned to death included Grandi, 
' Bastianini, Alfieri, Bottai, de Stefani, Federzoni, and Gen de Vecchi, 
“former Governor of the Dodecanése. 

` Jan. 14.—Rome wireless announced that Mussolini’s Ministry of 
Justice was setting up special tribunals for the defence of the State in 
Rome, Turin, Florence, Genoa, Venice, Bologna, and Perugia. 

Jan. 16.—Algiers radio réported that the Fascist chiefs of the Ger- 
man-occupied provinces of Milan, Florence, Perugia, Terni, and Pescara 
‘had been withdrawn from their posts. 

„Jan. 17.—A military court at Trapani passed- sentence of death on the 
leader’ and of imprisonment of 13 men and a woman n plotting to revive 
Fascism in Sicily. 


JAPAN. Jan. 4—Tokyo radio quoted the Prime Minister as telling 
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a meeting of senior officials, including Cabinet Ministers, that Japan 
faced “a grave situation that will decide her rise or fall, victory or 
defeat”, and-that the palon did not indicate that the: road was to 


MOROCCO. Jan. 12, Mr: Churchill and Gen. de Gaulle met at 
Marrakesh for discussions. Mr. Duff Cooper, the British Ambassador in 
Algiers, was also present. 

Jan. 13.—Gen. de Gaulle told the people that the meeting was a new 
proof of the Anglo-French alliance on the eve of common supreme 
efforts for the same cause. , 


NEW ZEALAND. Jan 16.—Prime Meter, s visit to Australia. (ses 
Australta.) 

NORWAY. Jan. 4.—It was learned definitely that the number of 
students deported by the Germans totalled 296, that of those released 
about 700, and that of those still in Stavern camp about 500. Of 
teachers, 40 had been released, and 20 were in the camp; none were 
deported. 

Jan. 8—The STB. News Agency in Stockholm reported that 
another 400 of the arrested students had been deported to an unknown 
destination, after individual questioning of all those at Stavern. 
Most òf them gave very unsatisfactory answers, which were taken as 
“incontrovertible evidence of disloyalty”. 

Jan. 12.—The Norwegian Telegraph Agency reported that some 500 
persons had been released from prisons and concentration camps under 
a New Year amnesty. 


PALESTINE. Jan. 10.—The Premier of Iraq arrived at Haifa. 


PERU. Jan. 14—The Government announced the discovery and 
crushing of a plot in which German and Japanese residents were 
implicated. Disturbances, including attacks on Jewish shops, which 
were to have taken place on Dec. 31 were prevented by the arrest of 
several Germans and Japanese. 


POLAND.. Jan. 5.—Publication of statement regarding relations 
with Russia. (see Special Note.) ` 

Jan 6.—The Prime Minister, broadcasting to the people, urged them 
to await developments with calm and fortitude, and to be intent against 
the common enemy. As to Russia, he said, “We should have P 
fo meet the Soviet troops not simply as allies of our allies, 
against the same common foe, but as our own allies as well’, eee went 
on to urge the underground movement to strike with renewed force 
against the Germans, to avoid frictiop-with the Soviet tfoops, and co- ` 
operate with them fully as Senay ae an arrangement could be made. 

Jan. 10.—The Minister for Home Affairs, broadcasting from London, 
warned the Germans that all crimes against the Poles would be paid for 
by the whole German nation; which was now “looking on without 
the slightest protest; on the contrary, they are co-operating in these 
appalling crimes”, He said news had just been received of a new ’ 
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and particularly bestial phase of German cruelty designed, with the 
approach of the Soviet armies, to break-Polish resistance and under- 
ground action behind the German armies. 

Jan. 17.—German reports from Stockholm stated that Prof. 
Ostrousky, as chairman of the White Russian central rada created under 
German protection, had issued his first appeal tp the White Russians to 
rally round him and the Germans to realize a free and happy national 
life, adding that henceforth the White Russians must march shoulder ta 
shoulder with the German army. : 


RUMANIA. Jan. 10.—Swiss rts stated that Himmler had arrived - 
ih Bucarest. Bucarest radio dec that “we cannot allow foreigners 
to cross our frontiers. For this eternal. Rumania no sacrifice is great 
enough”. ‘ 

Jan. 13.—Thousands of refugees from Bessarabia and Bukovina 
were reported to be Arriving in the sedges ee ba the fear and 
unrest created by the Russian successes. icu’s undetground move-, 
ment and that calling itself “National Liberation” were reported to be 
preparing to fight should the Germans bring into the country any ofthe 
Iron Guard formations believed to be kept in readiness in Germany 
(under Horia Sima) to be used in case of revolt. ` . 

Jan. 14.—The News Agency reported that 4 well-known 
British agents had been arrested in Rumania, having come by para- 
chute to organize sabotage and start a peace manoeuvre. 

Jan. 17.—Radio announcements stated that all officials in Trans- 
nistria had been mobilized for one year. and must not leave their 


Berlin radio announced that 4 mien accused of acting as Soviet agents 
had been sentenced to death. 
SOUTH AFRICA. /ah..7.—Gen. Smuts, speaking in-Pretoria, said 
that unless they made some incalculable blunder 1944 was going to be a 
year of destiny-and of decisions which would affect the fate not only 
of South Africa but of the whole world for generations to come. He 
criticized what in South Africa was almost an attitude of day-dreaming 
about peace questions, and said, ‘‘the time-table is as clear as daylight. 
Priority Na. 1 is fighting this war”. He wanted South Africa to keep 
up, and if le intensify the war effort so far made, as he wanted to 
go out of.the war not only.with victory, but with flying colours for the 
honour of South Africa. - 

As to domestic affairs, the problems of demobilization constituted 
. Priority No. 2, and he regarded peace plans after the war as Priority 
No. 3. He appealed to his listeners to co-operate then in building “a 
monument to a better South Africa”. 


SPAIN. Jan. 5.—Statement by Tass Agency as to Spanish troops in 
Russia. (see U.S.S.R.) 


SWEDEN. Jan. 10.—It was learnt that a trade agreement with 
Germany had been concluded providing for a reduction during 1944 
of the iron ore exports to Germany from 10 million to 7 million tons, 
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and of the coal imports from-Germany from nearly 5 to 4 million tons. 
‘Provision was made for the repayment by Germany of the remaining 
export credits granted in the hee years of the war. Germany agreed 
to grant safe conducts for s sailing to South America. ` 

Jan. 13.—It was Ss that an agreement has been reached 
with Germany for the granting of safe-conduct for civil aircraft flying 
to and from Scotland. (Traffic had been suspended since Oct., 1943.) 


SWITZERLAND. Jan. 7—The International Red Cross Com- 


mittee published an appeal which it had addressed on Dec. 80 to all ; 


the belligerent Governments, urging them to refrain from modifying 
the status conferred by international agreements or governmental 
declarations upon prisoners of war or civilian internees in any manner 
detrimental to their interests. Article 2 of the Convention of 1929 
forbad measures of reprisal against captives, and whatever the legal 
possibilities of prosecuting prisoners of war for offencés imputed to 
them such prosecutions should never be resorted to by way of reprisal. 

The International” Committee observed with great disquiet the 
aggravation of methods of warfare affecting civilian lives and property 
devoid of military importance. The principle laid down by inter- 
national law, according to which destruction of military forces, and 
objectives might not expose non-military lives or pro to hurt.or 
risk out of proportion to the aim in view, seemed to be relegated now 
more and more to the background in favour of the unreserved pursuit 
of total warfare. 

The Committee had always felt that its task consisted less in uttering 
protests than in bringing practical aid wherever ible, but in 
consideration of the exceptional interests and moral i yates the problem 
of reprisals threatened to endangerit deemed it its duty to make its 
voice heard in the defence of those interests and values. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. Jan.5.—The Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minister in Cairo. (see E 


J7 
Jan. 9.—Syrian delegation in dad and i issue of statement. (see 
Iraq.) 


jan, 17.—Gen. Catroux arrived in Beirut. 


TURKEY. Jan. 12. Gai Orbay succeeded Marshal Chakmak as ~ 


wn of the eral Staff. 
Jan. 18.—The Minister of-Education instructed all Turkish students 
in Berlin to go to Berne or Zurich to continue their studies. 


WEST INDIES. Jan. 10. —Tssue" of Report of the Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission. (ses Great Britain 


U.S.A. Jan. 6—The Under-Secretary of the Navy announced that 
65 aircraft-carriers had been built in 1943, 6 of them of 27,000 tons and 
9 of the 10,000 ton converted cruiser type. 
President Roosevelt sent Congress his 13th Lend-lease Tort 
Serene the period ended Nov. 30. (see Special Summary.) 
7.—Three Americans of German birth were sentenced in New 
York | to 8 yeafs’ imprisonment for violating the Espionage Act of 1917. 


é 


- 


` indicating their organization's character as 
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Mr. Hull told the press that “information now available here in- 
creasingly strengthens the belief that forces outside of Bolivia, and 
unfriendly to the defence of the American Republics,, eee and. 


? aided the Bolivian revolution”. 


Lord Burghley, Governor of Bermuda, arrived in Washington: . 
Jan. 9.—The national committee of the Communist Party decided. 
to recommend to Communists, at the annual convention in May, that 
“they cease to call themselves a political ol Mein choose a name. 
mmunist association 
for political education”. The committee had come to the conclusidn 


~ that American political issues after the war would be decided “within ` 


the form of the two-party system traditional in our country”. -> 
Jan. 11 a haa Roogevelt’s Message to Congress on the state of 


zs the Union. (see Spectal 


‘Jan.'12.—The Foreign Affairs Ree EA of the House of Repre-, 


sentatives approved the Bill to enable the United States to take part ~~ 


in U.N.R.R.A‘, with an amendment limiting monetary assistance to its `: 
projects to $1, 350 million. 

The first.of the Victory ships was launched at Portland, da 
- (They developed 3 times more: power than Liberty ships and- could. 


~‘, steam 15.knots.) 


Jan. 13.—President Roosevelt’s Message to Congress with the Budget 
for 1944-45. (see Special Summary.) . 
“Jan. 14.—The final settlement was announced of the railway 
operators’ wage dispute, the 3 brotherhoods which had rejected the 
terms accepted by the other 2 unions having agreed to accept them. 

ent had still to be reached with thé 15 non-operating unions.) 

Jan. 15. —Mr. Hull announced the establishment in the State Depart- 
ment of a policy committee and a post-war programmes committee 
through which all foreign policy matters would pass in future, thus. 
freeing the Assistant Secretary of State and other chief officers from 
administrative routine. He also announced the formation of an advisory 
council on foreign policy, under`his chairmanship, to include the chair- 
man of the American Red Cross, President Roosevelt’s special envoy to 
the Vatican, and the president of the Johns Hopkins University. A. 
new division of the State Department was also created for labour 
relations. 

Jan: 17.—Gen. Bradley was appointed to command the U.S. Army it in. 


- the Field under Gen. Eisenhower. 


`The State Department announced that the Government bad informed. 
the Soviet Government of their willingness to extend their good offices 
in ‘arranging discussions between the Polish and Soviet Governments 
„ with a view to the resumption ‘of official relations. 

The President of Colombia signed the United Nanon: Pact at the 
White House. A 


U.S.S.R. Jan. 5.—The Tass Agency reported that, according to . l 


statements by a Spanish prisoner, while a certain number of demora- 
lized Spanish soldiers had returned home, a Spanish legion had been 
‘formed, made up of replacement. battalions, and was on, the Volkhov 
front. Prisoners from it had recently, been, taken. 
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Jan. 8. —Red Star announced that a an iee Teda. fighting 
unit was being formed, of prisoners of war, deserters, and people of - 
Y lav origin resident in the Soviet Union. ` 

Tae 9.—It was announced that the 2nd Polish‘ division had left for 
the front. 

Jan. 10.—Official statement in reply to Fonsh statement of Jat an. 5. 
(see Spectal Note.) 

Jan. 11 —Moscow, radio, broadcasting to Germany, said Germans in 
Russia: after the war would be treated as ordinary paid workers. 
Russia would retain only the minimum of German labour. The radio: 
` announced that the German Generals Forst and Rans would be brought - 
before a court to answer for their crimes. 


VATICAN CITY. Jan. 10.— Vatican radio announced that the Guard. 
had been increased from its normal simength of 500 to 2, 000 men. ~ 


YUGOSLAVIA. Jan. 4—A Government statement announced that 
officers of the Royal Army stationed in the Middle East had begun a 
movement to join Marshal Tito and present a common front to the 
Germans. The Government received news from the Regular Army pe 
the Ustachi authorities, with the assistance of the Gestap 
discovered Gen. Mihailovich’s ape in Zagreb and Osijek and 
had arrested some 600 men. cae: 

Jan. 8.—Formation of Yugoslav unit in Russia. (see’'U.S,S.R.) ‘ 
Jen. 10.—The Information Office (in Cairo) announced that Dr. 
Krek, formerly Deputy Prime Minister, had been appointed Govern-- 

ment representative’ on the Mediterranean Commission. 

„Jan. 17.—Swiss reports stated that Gestapo agents and Croatian. 
soldiery had carried out a search throughout Zagreb during the week- 
end rounding up “enemies of the régime”. 
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GREECE AND THE WAR 


_ AT the outbreak of the war Greece had experienced just over threc 

years of dictatorship under General Metaxas, who had been invested 
with power in August, 1936, when the King’s attempt to form a con- 
stitutional Government, after the restoration of the Monarchy in 1935, 
had failed. Metaxas appeared to be firmly established, although his 
régime was unpopular in many quarters. Opposition and criticism were 
‘sternly suppressed, although, when po&sible, conversion of his opponents 
almost always dubbed Communists, was preferred. ` Thus M. Nicoloudis, 
in a speech at the opening of the Salonika Fair in September, 1939, 
spoke of the regeneration of the country under Metaxas, and said that 
57,000 Communists had renounced their errors. In Crete, always Liberal 
and Venezelist, an amnesty was ted in Oct., 1939 to those who 
had been concerned in the anti-Government demonstration in 1938, 
and in Samos, when the police discovered a “communist” organization, 
its numerous members, though arrested, were released on promising 
amendment. At the same time 78 disaffected persons were arrested 
on the nearby island of Ikaria, of whom 76 were sent into exile, 

M. Nicoloudis, the Minister of Press and Tourism, visited Egypt 
during the early spring of 1940, and spent a busy time speaking to the 
large and numerous Greek colonies there, his message being to call the 
Greeks of the dispersion to that same sense of national unity which was 
felt in Greece itself, and to proclaim the present prosperity, thanks to 
Metaxas’ guidance. His reception was enthusiastic. In March the’ 

pers were full of the satisfactory condition of the Bank of Greece. 

et beneath this chorus of praise a note of apprehension could often be 
heard. Quite early in the war efforts were made to make the Greeks 
realize the nearness of danger. There were appeals for intensive culti- 
vation and the use of grape-juice instead of imported sugar; compulsory 
A.R.P. classes were held; a society was started for making warm clothes 
for soldiers; and there were appeals for the Red Cross. Comfort was 
DADE the other hand by accounts of the fortifications of the Metaxas 

ine, and of Greek military strength. As time went on the note of 
apprehension grew louder, as it became increasingty evident that the 
country would not escape being dragged into hostilities. 

Greece pinned her faith to neutrality from the eich Ras the war. 
During the last ten years she had tried to establish amicable relations ~~ 
with her neighbours and with the Great Powers. Unlike other Balkan 
countries, she had no serious minority problems. There were’a certain 
number of Turks in Thrace still awaiting repatriation to Turkey, by 
the terms of an amicable arrangement with the Turkish Government. 
The Albanian frontier had caused some dissatisfaction, and certain 
persons in Athens have pressed Greece’s claim to those parts of Albania, 
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including Koritza and Argyrocastro, which were included within the 
Grecian frontier in 1914, and which are known to the:Greeks as Northern 
Epirus, whilst some Albanians have claimed that the whole of Epirus 
should be giv en to them. Grecce had earlier been accused of trying to 
deport the Moslems of the Ciamura district to Turkey, under the Greco- 
Turkish Convention of 1922. The matter was referred to the League, 
and in 1926 the Greek Government decided not to demand- their 
expulsion. The population in these districts is so mixed that nationality 
could hardly be made a determining factor. With Yugoslavia she was 
on good terms. With Bulgaria relations were somewhat strained owing 
to.that country’s envious glances at Macedonia, and to her wish for , 
access to the Aegean at Dedeagach (Alexandropolis) in Western Thrace. 
This demand was partially met by the offer of a free zone in the port of 
` Salonika, but a Bulgarian corridor was refused, as it would destroy the 
common frontier with Turkey and Greece which both countries valued. 
As to Turkey, the enmities arising from the war of 1922 had long given 
ae to friendship. By a Pact sigried at Ankara in 1933 the two countries 
ad guaranteed the inviolability of their common frontiers, and agreed 
that in all territorial questions affecting their interests ‘they wona 
consult together. š 


RELATIONS WITH ITALY AND GERMANY 

Friendship with Great Britain was traditional, and, as long as Britain 
maintained naval supremacy in the Mediterranean, of vital importance. 
Relations with Italy had not been fundamentally easy for years, and 
the annexation of Albania in the spring of 1939 and rumours of Italian 
d on Corfu were not reassuring. ; 

ere was also the Dodecanese question, but it is noteworthy that 
-this problem had been shelved in Cat robably owing to the wish 
to keep on friendly terms with Italy, thoug Greeks in the U.S.A. were. 
vociferous in their demands for the islands to return to Greek rule, and 
in Turkey Yeus-Sabah wrote that they should be returned to Tarkey 
and Greece, “their rightful owners’ 

Germany had recently been less interested in Greece than in the other 
Balkan Powers, as economically Greece was not so important a eource of 
supply, although her foreign trade was considerably greater . with 
Germany than with any other Power. Germany had, however, always 
aae a considerable influence in Greece, and there had lately been 

ign an Visitors, including Marshal Goering, Dr. Goebbels, and 
acht, as well as numcrous trade agents and tourists. Large sums 
me ime: by Germany on archagological research and cultural prop- 


agan 

To a satisfacto litical position the relative weakness of her. 
defences was an ad eps for Greece to hope for neutrality. General ` 
Metaxas had b the reorganization of the Army in 1938, and the 
Metaxas Line of fortifications was constructed on the northern frontier: 
between 1936 and 1940 Greece spent some {12 million on defence. 
The Air Force at the time of the Italian attack numbered something 
over 400 ’planes, about a quarter of which were really uptodate. The 
war-time strength of the Army could perhaps, given sufficient ar 
ment, have been raised to half a million men. The Navy was a - 
mainly defensive, force, ia of 2 larger warships — the Hells . 
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and the Gtorgtos Averdff, 10 eee 11 torpedo- ‘boats, 4m. t.bs, 
6-submarines, and a few mineldyers.- 

` The Greek Government took every precaution to show an Sista 
face towards all the belligerents. a ‘of beat opinion in public places 
such as cinemas and cafés was forbi much of such opinion 
would have been pro-Ally. Neea EIT commumaguds and 
articles from both sides, generally without comment. Early in the war 
there was a tendency to print a good deal of news from I sources; 
and to stress the idea of Italy's peaceful intentions. Elaborate be gic 
to Italy was apperent, while all m aa might be found denying: 
that Gerniaviy. would attack the ; and im Nov., 1939. M- 
Nicoloudis- actually ordered ‘the press to publish a- larget pro- 
portion of news from Berlin. Some months later the Axis demand 
that more German and Italian news films should be shown was met 
by an order banning all films connected_with the war. Every opportunity 
was taken to emphasize how excellent were Greece’s relations wi 
other Powers, and indeed for many months after Sept., .1939 such 
relations were satisfactory o n paper 

In Sept., 1939, after the with wal of their respective forces from the 
Albanian frontier; an exchange of Notes between the Greek and Italian 
Governments reaffirmed “the friendship and collaboration which 
inspired the Pact of Friendship, Conciliation, and Judicial Settlement 
signed at Rome on Sept. 23, 1928”. Great pleasure was also felt at 
Bulgaria’s declaration of neutrality, made at about the same time. 

On Jan. 26, 1940 an agreement on’ economic and financial matters 
was made with Great Britain concerning the settlement of the service 
of the Greek external debt for the duration of the war on a 43 per cent 
basis; Great Britain also’agreed to n the greater part of the Greek 
tobacco crop. This arrangement was well received. 

- In February a Balkan Entente erence was held in Belgrade, 
whieh Metaxas attended, when the seven resolutions wie Hoy 

the essentially peaceful relations between thé Member States (Greece, 
Rumania, Turkey, and Yugoslavia) and with their neighbours. It was 
reported from French sourtes that Italy had no hostile intentions to- 
wards Greece, but in spite of this in May officers and were called 
up for a period of training. Shortly afterwards Government 
received assurances from the Italian Minister that Italy had no aggressive 
aims in the Balkans, Tension relaxed, but in June Metaxas, in a speech 
to E.0.N., said that they should be pre for emergencies, ‘‘as the 
storm may break on us to-morrow”, and the 1943 class was ordered to 
report. 

The fourth meeting of the Economic Conference between the Greek 
and German Governments was held from May 29 to June 27. The tone 
of the negotiations was amicable; the exchange rate was fixed as 46.50 
drachmas to the mark, and plans made for increasing import and export 

tas between Greece and Germany from Sept. 1, 1940. Import 
ne dues were to be reduced, and'the agreement was to to apply to all- 
Gertan-occupied territories. - 

The collapse of France‘and the Italian declaration of war ithe 
attitude ‘of the Axis to thé Balkans. Hitherto they had: had chiefly a 
market value; now their strategic significance increased; and with it the 
importanée of.Gteece. The Italian occupation of Albania provided a 
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land route for the Axis to Salonika and the Near East, whilst the Allied 
strength was greatly weakened by the loss of French naval forces in the 
Mediterranean and by the extremely doubtful attitude of the French 
troops in Syria, and the British tee of help against aggression, 
. given in April, 1938, after the Italian occupation of Albania, and form- 
ally renewed in the House of Lords by Lord Halifax on Sept. 5, was 
thereby rendered less valuable. Relations with Turkey fortunately 
continued to be excellent, and the repatriation of some 100,000 Turks 
from Macedonia and Eastern Thrace, which was begun in May, 1940, 
had not impaired their cordiality. Special attention had lately been 
paid to Thrace and Macedonia by the Government, probably with a 
-view to making the inhabitants appreciate their Greek citizenship; 
there were large appropriations of money for schools and public works, 
films of Greek national interest were shown, and M. Nicoloudis made a 
s -making tour. > 
Such was the position when Greece was faced by renewed mutterings 
from Italy, who revived the old story of Greek persecution of the Alban- 
ians within her frontiers. The murder in Aug., 1940 by Greeks of the 
Albanian bandit, Daut- Hoggia, was attributed to his ionship of 
the wronged Albanians of the Ciamura district. The Greek Government 
offered to hand over the murderers, whereupon the Italians changed 
their theme, and to harp on breaches of neutrality by Greece, 
who, they said, had allowed enemy ships to use her territorial waters, In 
mid-August the Hele was to oed off Finos by an Italian submarine, 
though the Greeks refrained from stating the proven nationality of the 
attacker until the Italian aggression, and a little later Italian ‘planes 
bombed Greek destroyers. More men were called to the colours, ahd a 
British spokesman in Athens stated that if Greece were attacked the 
Navy and the R.A.F. would come toheraid. At the end of August it was 
reported that Italy had completed the re-occupation of the demilitar- 
ized zone along the Albanian frontier; Greece followed her example. 
Ribbentrop had visited Rome during the second part of August, to 
prepare with Mussolini joint plans for the destruction of Britain, and 
afterwards Germany let slip the wolf’s clothing, and Der Mi pub- 
lished an article saying that Great Britain’s last remaining hot-bed of 
trouble-mongering—Greece—must be removed. 


REJECTION OF THE ITALIAN ULTIMATUM 

In October Metaxas was standing firm against Axis pressure. Ger- 
many was understood to have demahded conclusion of all barter 
deals and the wiping out of the German debt by a revaluation of the 
drachma, and also asked for unlimited visas to be granted to Germans, 
and a strict control of British subjects wishing’to enter Greece. Both 
Powers demanded special rights for their air liners, and for permission 
to fly over Greek islands. It is not necessary to follow step by step the 
p of events which led to Italy’s ultimatum of Oct. 28, full 
details of which are given in the Greek White Book, published on 
Dec. 8, 1940. Up to the end Metaxas strove for peace, only to 
find-that the Axis was not susceptible to conciliation, and, like Great 
Britain before him, to choose war rather than surrender. At 3 a.m. 
the Italian Ambassador had General Metaxas awakened in order. to 
present to him an ultimatum, giving the Government until 6 a.m. to 
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agree to hand over certain strategic-points to Albania. It was under- 
stood later in Athens that when the Minister was asked by Metaxas 
what the points were, he replied that he was not able to say at present. 
The ultimatum was rejected, and its presentation reckoned tantamount 
to a declaration of war by Metaxas, although Grazzi, the Italian 
Minister, refused to ask for his passport for some days, saying that the 
countries were not at war. . 

The war was greeted with a tremendous and universal display of 
patriotic feeling, and the fervour and spirit of exaltation made a great 
impression’ on British officers who weré sent to Greece. Political 
differences were forgotten, and many former opponents of the dictator- 
ship offered their services, among them Alexander Milonas, a former 
Minister of Agriculture, who was recalled from exile. 

The full story of military operations cannot be told here; the outline 
is as follows. After some slight and short-lived initial success, the 
Italians were almost continuously on the defensive, and were driven 
‘off Greek soil far into Albania. Throughout the iod from early 
Nov., 1940 to the inning of April, 1941, en the Germans 
attacked both Yugoslavia and Eastern Macedonia and Thrace, the 
Greeks kept the upper hand, proving themselves infinitely the military 
superiors of the Italians. On April 10 the Germans entered Salonika 
and the following day came into contact for the first time with British 
troops; on April 27 the Germans entered Athens. Meanwhile the army 
in Epirus, under the command of General Tsolakogiu, unable to main- 
tain contact with the Yugoslav forces, and hemmed in between the 
Italians on the north and the Germans to the east, capitulated. On `- 
April 23, 4 days before the Germans entered Athens, the King announced 
that he was moving his Government to Crete. The battle for Crete 
lasted from May 19-31, after which organized warfare may be said to 
have ended. 5 

To return to the course of ea events behind the front. Immedi- 
ately after war began the King was proclaimed C.“in-C. of all the 
Forces, and- General Papagos C.-in-C. of the Army. On Nov. 3 
General Gambier Parry arrived in Athens for consultations, and in 
the middle of the month General Wavell went to Crete; British naval 
officers were already there and the R.A.F. received the thanks of 
General Papagos. Such financial assistance as might be required to 
meet Greek needs in the sterling area was promised by the British 
Government, and in February, 1941 the Governor of the Bank of 
Greece announced that Britain had provided cover for a large increase 
in the fiduciary issue and had enabled them to increase the foreign 
exchange reserve from {6} million at the end of 1939 to £18 million at 
the end of 1940. . n , 

Greek communities outside the Mother Country were eager to help. 
A typical gesture was that of Greeks resident in Dar-es-Salaam, who m 
halt-an-hour collected £2,000 to send to Athens for war purposes. 

Relations with Great Britain remained excellent throughout the 
war. The Greek Government in the midst of its own difficulties always 
recognized the importance of the Libyan campaign, and rebuffed Axis 
insinuations that Britain had been grudging with her help and treacher- 
ous in her withdrawal, izing that, on the contrary, eral Wavell 
had foregone the fruits of his North African success in order to send 
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ne to Greece. It is estimated that 60,000 United Kingdom and ` 
rial troops took in the Greek campaign. 
eral Metaxas died in Athens, after a throat operation, on 
Jan: 29, at the age of 70. M. Alexander Korizis, Governor of the 
National Bank, was sworn in as his successor, and pledged himself to 
carry on the same policy. War enthusiasm continued, and all rts 
that Greece migh i FEA were denied by the Hellenic News 
Agency. But ies in apite eae Ton iate successes on the front, the ieee 
was very serious, and in February the Government appealed again 
the U.S.A. for help, especially for aircraft, “before it is too late” 
raed ae had been circulated at various times that Turkey had pro- 
military aid in case of invasion, but Greece probably never 
expected it, Although military information had been freely exchanged. 
Good understandin between the countries meant that Greece was able ` 
to leave her Thracian frontiers, where adequate Turkish forces were 
stationed, undefended. Turkey at the beginning of the Italian war 
rete to send her surplus corn to Greece, and to allow special facilities 
ayment. When the Turko-Bulgarian Pact was signed on Feb. 
Moet LAN caused no alarm. Turkey was careful to em- 
t its purpose was to prevent the spread of war m the 
and to reassure Bulgaria that Turkish preparations in Thrace 
were not of an offensive nature; whilst semi-official Greek comment 
called attention to the fact that the declaration did not alter existing 
arrangements. The Anglo-French Treaty with Turkey was another link 
in the community of interests between Greece and the Allies. No 
cope was lost of promoting friendship with Turkey, and when 
arch M. Kotzias, the Governor of Athens, was sent as Governor to 
Thrace he exchanged courtesies with the Turkish Ambassador, then 
on his way to Athens, and even crossed the frontier to talk with 
Turkish officials. 

By d the danger from Germany loomed closer. At first, in 
spite of the e change of tone in the German press in the autumn of 1939 
and the German demands, in October, for facilities for their air lines 
and a revaluation of the drachma, some hope was felt that, as Germany 
-did not immediately come to the aid of her discomfited Ally, she might 
refrain from attacking Greece. Turkish sources reported that many 
German ‘‘tourists’” in Athens were acting as Italian int ens 
a situation with which the Greek Government spa it difficult to cope 
while they were trying not to offend Germany, h ey did their 

t to round up “‘fifth columnists”. Meanw e, i an Legation 
thens had to be treated as the representative of a friendly Power, 

aad duly paid official courtesies to the Greek Government on the 
occasion of the celebration of victories over the Italians. In December 
came reports of Gernian troops arriving in aay whilst four divisions 
were said to be moving through, Hungary umania, As early as 
Feb. 8 the Greek Government had told the British Government 
that they would resist German aggression, and asked what help Britain 
could give. At the beginning of March, 1941 Mr. Eden and Sir John 
Dill visited Athens, where they had an enthusiastic reception, and 
conferred there with the British Minister in Belgrade. On March 8 
Kathimerini published its famous open letter to Hitler, affirming Greek 
determination to stand by her alliance with Britain and not submit to 
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German intimidation. By now there can have been little. doubt of 
Germany's intention to attack, in view of the pressure which she was 
exercising on Yugoslavia, whom she was urging to allow the passage of 
wounded and munitions; Greece intimated to Yugoslavia that compli- 
ance with this demand would be considered to render void Yugoslavia’s 
claim to neutrality. On March 25 Yugoslav representatives signed the 
Axis Pact, and it was believed that a secret clause for the passage of 
German troops was included. This, in spite of the political disunity of 
Yugoslavia, raised a general storm of anger against the Regent, Prince 
` Paul, which was Apni the coup d'état on March 27, when the 
oung King, Peter, assumed power, and disclaimed’ adherence to the 
act whilst re-affirming a policy of neutrality. 
THE‘ ATTACK BY GERMANY 

Germany ‘attacked both Greece and Yugoslavia early on April 6. 
M. Korizis, the Prime Minister, committed suicide on April 18, although 
the manner of his death was not announced at the time. The King 
immediately asked M. Kotzias to form a Cabinet, and, on his failure to 
do so, a Government was formed with the King as President and Vice- 
Admiral Sakelariou as Vice-Premier. Other members were General 
Panagakos, Minister of War; General Nicolaidis, Air; General Korzas, 
Communications and Railways; M. Dimitratos, Agriculture; M. Mania- 
dakis, Interior and Public Security; M. Nicoloudis, Press; M. Sekeris, 
Education and Justice. M. Tsouderos was given the portfolios of 
Foreign Affairs, Finance, and National Economy, and was appointed 
Prime Minister. , ; 

On April 23 came the King’s broadcast saying that the Government 
was being transferred to Crete, He added, “We still do not know the 
real reasons why the Army of the Epirus signed an Armistice with the 
enemy without our knowledge and without the cognizance of the 
Commander-in-Chief and the Government. This signature in no way 
binds the free will of the nation, the King, and the Government”. A 
High Command communiqué on the capitulation explained that it was 
due to the rapid thrust of German mechanized forces, which made the 
position of the Greek left wing in Albania untenable, and added that 

the principal body of our forces in the Epirus, which up to the last 

. moment victoriously OEP Italian forces of twice their strength, also 
took part in the general withdrawal’. It remarked that “these forces 
capitulated to the German forces” and “‘at the time of their capitulation 

e Italian forces had not succeeded in entering Greek Territory”. 

fore leaving the Government issued decrees providing that the 
Prime Minister should become oe Minister of War, and that M. 
Maniadakis should be Minister of Food Supplies in addition to his other 
office; it was announced that General Papagos had been relieved of his 
command at his own request. Already, on April 21 the Government 
had handed a Note to the British Minister in Athens, advocating the 
withdrawal of the Imperial Forces, as further resistance would only 
waste valuable lives. The Prime Minister, in an order of the day, said 
that the King and Government had decided that the Allied Forces in 
Crete should be placed under a single command, and that General 
Freyberg had been appointed C.-in-C. : 

On May 25 it was announced that the King, with M. Tsouderos, had 
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left Crete after an adventurous journey and gone to Egypt, en route 
for British territory. It was explained that the Germans had made a 
special attack on the area where he was, and that the first flight of 
arachutists landed within a few hundred yards of his house. Fighting 
barca once, the main enemy force separated them from their own 
troops, and they could not keep in touch with other members of the 
Government or-with Allied H.Q.; and their continued presence on the 
- island appeared to be useless and even a handicap to military opera- 
- tions. Tater it was learnt that the gold belonging to the Government 
was in New York, and that the King s personal funds were also abroad. 

Immediately after entering Athens the Germans set up a,puppet 
Government under the leadership of General Tsolakoglu, who had 
commandéd the Greek army which had capitulated in Epirus. He 
broadcast an appeal to all the forces to cease opposition to the Germans 
and accused the King of cowardly conduct in leaving the country. He 

ed to collect a few supporters, among whom were two ormer 
Premiers, General Pangalos and General Gonatas, who avowed that 
they had always been op to the “declaration of war”. (sic) on 
Germany, which Tsolakoglu himself, in an interview with the Bérsen 
Zevtwng, is alléged to have said was senseless and hopeless. He had less 
success when he summoned former Venizelist Republicans to co-operate 
with him, and very few responded to his appeal. 

Few Governments can ever have embarked on a more unhappy 
course than the Greek puppets; their own people were deaf to thei 
pleas to co-operate with what General Demestichas, the Minister of 
the Interior, speaking of Germany, optimistically called “that great 
and benevolent Power’’, and the invaders simply used them as tools to 
extract the most possible from the country, or as pawns in their own 
political intrigues. Any a which may have been entertained of 
attracting the su apport of the majority of Greek Army officers were 
soon disappointed, and already by June, 1941 it was reported that 200 
had been arrested in Athens for conspiracy against the army of occupa- 
tion. What little confidence may have been felt in the Government 
was speedily lost, as it proved incapable of ' withstanding Axis demands 
or of improving internal conditions, and in July Turkish reports said 
that it had no authority, and that its orders were entirely disregarded. 

In August Germans and Italians were backing different quislings, 
the former supporting Tsolakoglu, whilst the latter were putting for- 
ward Kotzamanis, a politician from Salonika with a dubious past who, 
they hoped, might jorward the Italian scheme for a constitutional 
union. with Italy on the Albanian model. Again, in March, 1942 there 
were fresh rumours of an attempt to replace Tsolakoglu, which failed 
owing to the impossibility of finding any man of standing willing to 
act in his place. Some might have done so on easier conditions; if, for 
example, the occupation were to be limited to strategic points, with no 
Axis interferencé in internal affairs, and if, above all, measures could 
be taken to remedy the food situation—points to which it was unlikely 
that the Axis would agree. Soon after this the Minister of Food and 
National Economy resigned, quickly followed by the Minister for 
Justice, protesting, in spite of his pro-German feelings, against the 
universal graft and corruption of Axis officials, and the Government 
became a two-man show under Tsolakoglu and Kotzamanis. The Greek 
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Church had played a considerable part in the resistance movement, 
which was probably the reason why, in May, the Government was 
reported to have dar decided to transfer all church and convent property 
to the State, and to assimilate the clergy with the civil-service as 
rank and stipend. ~ 
hout 1942 conditions in Greece grew steadily worse, and in 

November Tsolakoglu resigned, ostensibly because of ill-health. 
Various other reasons have been suggested; it was thought that he 
ventured to object to the attempted recruitment of Greek workers for - 
the Russian front, also that he may have been unwilling to to 
commitments which his rival Kotzamanis had recently signed in Berlin, 
whilst the Axis reverses in North Africa may have heartened his 
resistance. Kotzamanis is believed to have been a candidate for the 
Premiership, with Italian backing, but to have felt nervous about 
undertaking the task, and finally M. Logothetopoulos, reputed to be a 
whole-hearted supporter of Germany, was appointed, with Kotzamanis 
as Finance Minister. At the end of the month the Germans sent 
Neybacker, a former Mayor of Vienna, to Athens, to take economic 
matters under his controL 

The te os Government lasted until gah 7, 1943, when 
it resigned, shortly after serious riots in Athens on dependence Day 
(March 25) when, because the Greek police did not interfere, the chief 
of the Athens force was dismissed by the Germans. John Rallis became 
the new Premier, and formed a Cabinet taking the portfolios of National 
Defence and Supply himself. Civil disorder and resistance increased 
throughout the summer, and the Germans at the same time found they 
could rely less and less on the Italians. At the end of July, after strikes 
in Athens and the Piraeus, the Germans took over from the Greek police 
the responsibility of keeping order. On July 18 the Rallis Government 
resigned. 

THE GERMAN-ITALIAN OCCUPATION ~ 

The unequal Italo-German partnership was no more comfortable in 
Greece than elsewhere. Altheagh it was agreed that the occupation 
should be an Italian one and Italian troops entered Athens on June 25, 
1941, large numbers of Germans remained, particularly in the towns, 
and'kept control of communications and airfields, and a scantily dis- 
guised dual régime existed from the beginning. The two nationalities 
were on bad terms, the Germans being openly contemptuous of their 
allies, and it was found necessary to reserve separate restaurants for 
them, to avoid “‘incidents’’.' Whilst some Greeks had a certain amount 
of respect for the Germans, all disliked and despised the Italians who, 
nevertheless, adopted a more ingratiating attitude towards the Greeks. 
Italy’s interest in Greece was quite different from Germany’s; she hoped 
to exterid her sphere of influence in the Balkans, and had dreams of 
. making Greece a vassal state like Albania, while Germany, though 
ready to squeeze her conquest to extract any possible economic ad- 
vantage, regarded Greece primarily as of N importance. Their 
mutual jealousy made the administration of the country even more 
difficult, and led to ridiculous situations. For example, it was early 
decreed that banks might not execute large transactions without the 
consent of either the or the Italians, who had each set up 
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financial commissions, headed respectively by Hahn, the head of the ' 
Reichsbank, and Forte, of the Banca d'Italia. The Italians wished to 
‘purchase considerable shares in certain quarries but the Germans 
refused their consent, and then tried to buy the shares themselves, 
only to be stopped by an Italian veto. The occupying Powers, including’ 
the Bulgars, contrived to annoy each other in many petty ways, object- 
ing to the use of the qthers’ currency, and refusing to r passes 
issued by them. Corruption and graft quickly became rife, seat and 
Italian food coritrollers buying up stocks far in excess of military needs 
and reselling the surplus at enormous prices. Each nation had its own 
following of quislings : 

By the autumn of 1941 reports from neutrals said that Italian troops 
were occupying the interior, but that the ports and coastline were under 
German control. The resistance movement, of which an account will 
be given later, was already reaching formidable dimensions, and the 
Italians were reported to be hard-pressed by guerrillas in the Pelopon- 
nese, and in December came news of German troop concentrations 
there. As time went on, and everything began to ee tie to a decisive 
campaign in North Africa, Greece became incr: ee important as a 
base. More German troops arrived in the country, all available ships 
were concentrated at the Piraeus, Crete, and in the Dodecanese, and 
parachutists were collecting in some of the islands, Security measures 
were intensified, and in April, 1942 a special Rural Guard was instituted 
to prevent ‘sabotage and other disturbances, while in May, after ex- 
tensive damage had been done to the postal and telegraph services, the 
German authorities introduced the death penalty for those who held 
up work. The whole coast from Salonika to the Piraeus was now being 
fortified by the Germans, and new roads constructed in Western Thrace, 
close to the Turkish border. 

Friction between Germans and Italians seems to have been less 
remarked during the summer, possibly_because the prospects of victory - 
in North Africa seemed so bright, but it was rumoured in October 
that Italian garrisons in Greece were showing alarming signs of unrest, 

‘and that Mussolini had felt compelled to visit Athens. Later, when 
hopes of victory “fled and the Axis retreat was in full swing, Italian 
morale showed marked deterioration; some units were removed from ' 
Greece and sent to Italy or the Dodecanese, mutinies occurred,‘ and 
soldiers were said to be ing common cause with Albanian brigands, 
and adding to their incomes by kidnapping -for ransom. Greece was 
now being changed from a base for attack into a fortress which must be 
guarded—a fortress containing many enemies, and while German hold , 
on the coast-line became firmer, many inland districts were more or 
less under guerrilla control. 

In Jan., 1943 all foreign Consulates in Salonika, except the Ger- 
man and Italian, were ordered to close, all wireless sets in the Cyclades: 
were confiscated, and a little later civilians in Salonika and on the . 
Thracian coast had orders to leave within 20 days. At the same time 
10,000 Greeks were said to have been conscripted for defence works on 
the Salonika line, and the German radio, on Feb. 27, said that 
civil mobilization of all Greeks between 16 and 45 had been ordered by 
the German C.-in-C. in southern Greece. This order was followed -by 
rioting, and the Germans thereupon changed their plans and ordered 
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comp pena Reve eG for all suitable men, under pain of deprivation of 

cards. Italy seems now to have sunk completely into the , 
rod she issued no orders and was ignored by her partner, and 
Turkish reports at the end of May said that the Germans had taken 
complete control of all railways and roads and had abolished the 
division into German and Italian zones. At the time it was estimated 
that there were 15 German and 5 Italian divisions in the country. In 
June the Germans caused. many Italian officers of the Athens garrison 
to be removed, alleging that‘they were implicated in a scheme for 
smuggling foodstufis; in July came reports of mutinies among Italian 
troops, o to the German Command’s refusal to allow them to 
return to Italy, and on August 1 the British G.H.Q., Middle East, said 
that they had “irrefutable evidence” of a German plan to disarm 
Italian forces in Crete and arrest the commanding officer. After 
Mussolini’s fall ‘hostility: between Germans and Italians became un- 
disguised, and there were armed clashes, and after Italy’s capitulation 
many Italians were disarmed, some officers” arrested,-and some forced 
to continue an un co-operation, whilst numbers took to the hills, 
handing over stores ammunition to the partisans. 


A further article will deal with the Bulgarian invasion, economic 
conditions, the resistance movement, and the émigré Government, 
. . M. E. P. 


' 
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II. GERMANY AND THE WESTERN POWERS 


TO deal with the war economy of Germany in anything like the manner 
adopted in the Bulsin of Dec. 25, 1943 in ee the US. 
war effort and comparing it with that of the United Kingdom is very 
difficult. In the first place, the Germans do not publish any official 
analysis of the sources of their war effort comparable with the British 
White Paper or the brilliant and thorough treatment of U.S. national 
income and outlay given by the Department of Commerce in its 
Survey of Current Business. Secondly, the Statistisches Reichsamt has 
ceased since the outbreak of the war to publish its old annual estimate 
of national income, and semi-official statements on this subject have 
become much rarer in the last two or three years, while, ever since 1933 
there have been no reliable figures of public (and especially armament} 
expenditure in Germany. Thirdly, both the official estimates of the 
German national income up to the outbreak of war and the semi- 
official estimates of it which have been issued since have generally been 
most seriously misunderstood in this country, because little attempt 
seems to have been made to grasp the essential difference between 
German definition of national incòme and those definitions commonly 
in use elsewhere—a fact which has rendered some recent estimates 
(such as those of Dr. H. W. Singer)! very misleading. 
It seems worth while first to restate the essential facts about the 
_ German official estimates of national income which were set out in the 


1In London and Cambridge Economic Service; Report on Current Economic 
Condsisons, July, 1943; and Review of Economic Studiss, Summer, 1943. * 
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Bulletin of June 28, 1941. The German official practice, described in 

. the Statistisches Reichsamt's Sonderheft 24 of 1938, has been to define 
income as consumption piws net investment (all valued at market 
prices), but to exclude, on the ground that they constitute costs essen- 
tial to the maintenance of national output, certain services such as 
road-maintenance, lighting and cleaning, fire brigades, police, general 
administration, and (according to all the official statements) national 
defence. Now, it is quite clear that the last item has never, in fact, 
been omitted sn toto—since the late 1920s, at all events—but something 
has, undoubtedly, been omitted which is included eae to British 
and U.S. practice, and which it is not possible to replace b y a study of 
budgetary data alone. Mr. Colin Clark (in The Conditions ‘of Economic 
Progress) recognized the nature of the problem, but the corrections 
which he applied to make the German national income statistics 
accord with his own definition were certainly far too low, with the 
result that his estimates have always made the economic strength and 
performance of the Reich appear smaller than they are. 

Me deena 4 it is possible to devise an indirect method of making 
ie ah German figures conform to either the “Factor Cost” or 
‘Market Prices” definition as used in this country (the former 

Se that employed in the White Paper, the latter that used by Mr. 
Clark, and generally adhered to in articles in this Bulletin). The addition 

. to be made to the German figure to bring it up to the British “Market 
Prices” defmition is simply: total indirect taxation and fees to public 
authorities, which are not deductible expenses for income-tax purposes, 
plus new creations of credit for public account, minus that curious and 
mis~described item in the German statistics, “‘taxes not included in 
private income’, minus (again) war-debt interest. Using this method, 
the national incame of the Old Reich was brought into conformity 
with the British definition (so far as the data allowed) in the Bulletin 
-article’ of June 28, 1941. 

More recently, however, certain German writers have realized that 
the official German practice yields results which are useless for many 
P , especially ın war-time. There has béen a considerable amount 
of theoretical discussion of the merits of the official definition and others, 
but what is more important is that Professor Donner of Hamburg has 
prepared estimates which, so far as can be seen, conform closely-to the 
current British definitions, and has published them, along with other 
interesting data, in an article entitled “Die Grenzen der Staatsver- 
schuld” in the Weltwirtschafiliches Archiv of Sept., 1942. 

These estimates cover the financial years 1988/9 to 1941/2, and they 
are shown, together with supplementary estimates for the followi 
year and other data (the derivation of which will be deserted below 
in Table I. They refer to the Reich as constituted at the beginnings of 
the years concerned; ie. to the Old Reich in 1938/9, to the Old Reich, 
-Austria; and Sudetenland in 1939/40, to this area plus Incorporated 
Poland and Memel in 1940/1, and to this plus Alsace, Lorraine, and 
Luxembourg in 1941/2, i 

It is interesting to compare Dr. Donner’s estimates of German net 
national income.at market prices with those reached for the earlier 
years of the series in the Budletin article referred to above. The two 
estimates for the Old Reich in 1938 correspond closely; the Bulletin 
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gives 93.4 milliard Rm., while Dr. Donner gives 95 milliard—which, in 
view of the fact that such important magnitudes as creations of new 
credit for the Government, fees to public authorities, and war-debt 
interest had to be estimated indirectly for the purposes of the Bulletin 
article, is reassuring.: The provisional estimates given in the Budlatin 
for Greater Germany in 1939 and 1940, however, fall well below Dr. 
Donner’s figures—107 and 120 milliard Rm. against his estimates of - 
115 and-130 milliard. This is not surprising; since the tentative 
Bullen estimates depended on guesses at output per head in the 


- Sudetenland, Austria, and incorporated Poland which were probably 


(in the first two cases, at least) too low, and on other unsatisfactory 
data. : : 


. TABLE T GERMAN NATIONAL Income AND ITs COMPONENTS (Thousand million Rm.) 


(Figures refer to the Raich as delimited ai the begunming of the financial year in 


question) . 
1938/9 1939/40 1940/1 1941/2 1942/3 
(1) Net National Income at Factor 
Cost 











82 88 110 120 135 
Indirect Taration and Fees 13 17 20 2i 30 
B Net National Income at Market è 
Prices : g 95 115 130 141 165 
(4) Grose Public Expenditure - 44 -7-59 81 103 129 
f5) Net Public Expenditure (Le. - 7 : ` 
omitting transfers and foreign < 
contributions) 38 48 38 70 92 
(6) Amount available for private 
use without disnvestment (at 
market prices) 58 67 .* 72 71 73 
(7) Net private income (after de- 7 Š 
. ducting taxation ~ 66 81 95 102 113 
(8) Excæs of (7) over e, 7 14 23 ` 31 40 
) Internal lending to ent 9 19 31 42 52 
10) Home Disinvestment 12 10 8 


The items in the table appear to be quite straightforward. The net 
national income at factor cost is presumably comparable with -the 
British “White Paper” estimate; aiding indirect taxation and other 
fees which are regarded as deductable costs for income-tax purposes, 


- one obtains the net national income at market prices, as used by, for 


instance, Mr. Colin Clark and frequently by the Economist. ‘Gross ` 
public expenditure” is simply the total expenditure of the Reich, local 
authorities, and other public bodies, however financed; on deducting 
from it those payments which are simply transfers in return for no 
current~gervice (e.g. debt interest, grants from one public body to 
another, etc.), and contributions to public finance from outside the 
Reich (e.g. “occupation costs”, the contributions of the Protectorate and 
General Government, foreign purchases of Reich bonds, and accumula- 
tions of sums to foreign it in the clearings), the value of public 
purchases of goods and services in the Reich s obtcined: On subtracting 
this. total froma the net national income at market prices, Dr. Donner” 
obtains an estimate of the. value of goods and services available to 
private persons and companies (either for consumption. or for invest-- 
ment) presumably on the assumption that there-is'no depletion’ of 
stocks and that capital equipment is fully maintained., The-next line 
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shows total private (and corporate) net income, after deduction of all 
taxes and fees. 

The amount by which this exceeds the private net income figures in 
the previous line might be expected, at first sight, to equal what pee 
agencies lend to the public authorities; actually, however, this i 
is greater than the difference. The discrepancy is mostly accounted for 
~ by depletion of stocks and of fixed capital; the Government has virtually 
made purchases of goods and services which volved the depletion of 
capital (a depletion which was offset against the revenues of the sellers 
in the income-tax statistics, so that private net income returns were not 
affected), paying for them by issues of bonds. It will be observed that 
the discrepancy to be accounted for in 1940/1 was, in fact, not far 
different in magnitude from the Dewtsche Volkswirt’s estimate of 
internal disinvestment, given lower down in the table, but it must be 
borne in mind that the correspondence is not likely to be very close, 
even in the absence of accumulated errors of estimation, since certain 
other factors, such as changes in private “hoarding”’ of idle deposits or 
of cash enter into the picture. 

In the light of this analysis of the items in Dr. Donner’s table, the 
scanty data which have become available concerning the year 1942/3 
may be used to fill in an additional column. The first data which we 

are the Reich tax receipts announced by State Secretary Rein- 
t in Nov., 1943. Ordinary Reich taxes in the financial year 
1942/3 brought in 34.7 miliard Rm.; local authorities may be con- 
jectured with reasonable confidence to have collected some 7 or 8 ° 
milliards. The portion of these local receipts which were handed over 
to ou Reich as a war contribution (about 4 milliards), pius occupation 
costs (about 10 milliards), piss the contributions of the Protectorate 
and the General Government (perhaps 2 milliards—though there is no 
direct evidence here) and miscellaneous administrative incomes from 
fees, etc., are officially declared to amount to 26 milliard Rm., while 
non-recurring revenue to the extent of 8 milliards was drawn from the 
capitalization of the house-rent tax, making current revenue some 73 
milliard Rm. altogether. To this must be added an increase of 56 
milliards in the public debt, making a total gross public revenue of 
129 milliard Rm. Of this, however, a certain amount was used merely 
for transfer payments not corresponding to the purchase of any current 
~ goods or services; it was deduced in the Bulletin article in July, 1941 
that such payments for the Old Reich were perhaps of the order of 
5 milliard Rm. in 1938; making a reasonable allowance for the increase 
of debt interest and similar items since that date, one may put the 
figure for Greater Germany in 1942/3 at about 13 milliards. Further- 
more, a considerable amount of the goods and services' bought by the 
public authorities come from abroad on credit or in the form of tribute; 
the occupation costs (10 milliard Rm.), the accumulation of clearing 
balances (about 6 milliards), the foreign purchases of Reich bonds (also 
about 6 milliards), and the contributions of the Protectorate and 
General Government set the upper limit to this at about 24 milliards, 
so that Government are of goods and services in the Reich may 
be put at about 92 milliard Rm 

There are no direct numerical data available for the estimation of 

what is available for private consumption and investment. The Frank- 
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furier Zeitung, however, has declared that private consumption was no 
greater in 1942/3 than in the preceding year. Together with private 
expenditure on‘capital goods, it had then, according to Dr. Donner’s 
figures, been 71 plus internal disinvestment, which appears to 
have been about 10 milliards. Hence, if it was at the same level in 
1942/3, when total internal disinvestment was estimated by the Frank- 
Jurter Zeitung at 8 milliards, the amount available for private expendi- 
ture on consumption and new capital goods without disinvestment 
must have been some 73 milliards. In this case, net national income at 
market prices (Government purchases of goods and services in the 
Sg cred E as tiie amount available for private use without disinvestment) 
ve been about 165 milliard Rm. To get the net national 
Income at factor cost from this one must deduct indirect taxes and 
fees; from the revenue data reviewed above, these may be estimated at 
some 30 milliards, so that net national income at factor cost would 
. amount to about 135 miliard Rm. 
It may be assumed that the bulk of indirect taxation falls on private 
rather than public purchases. If that is so, a marked reduction in 
private p valued at factor-cost is discernible since 1940, in 
spite of the enlargement of the Reich in that year. In 1940 private 
expenditure at market prices was apparently some 84 milliard Rm., 
which, at factor cost, would be more than 64 milliards. In 1942/3 
private expenditure was only perhaps 81 milliards at market prices 
and somewhat above 51 milliards at factor cost.: Com n with 
1939/40 is difficult because of the great change in the Reich’ frontiers, 
and also because of the absence of.a good estimate of internal dis- 
investment in that year. The Bulletin article of July 26, 1941 suggested 
implicitly that this disinvestment was about 13 milliards, but, as it was 
arrived at by difference (a direct estimate of consumption having been 
used), and as the net national income at market prices was there under- 
estimated (in relation to Dr. Donner’s ) by about 8 milliards, it 
may well, in fact, have been about 5 iards, which is also the gap in 
Dr. Donner’s table between internal Government borrowing and the 
excess of private income over what was available for purchase with it. 
Hence, private expenditure in 1939/40 may have been in the region of 
72, milliard Rm., or somewhat over 55 milliards valued at factor cost. 
Between 1939/40 and 1942/3, indeed, private expenditure so valued has 
almost certainly declined in spite of the very considerable extension 
of the Reich (the population of which, according to pre-war censuses, 
had gone up some 16 cent in the meantime, though the balance of 
additions to the armed forces, importation of foreign workers, deporta- 
tion, repatriations, casualties, and natural growth makes fhis an 
unsatisfactory basis of comparison). It must also be remembered, of 
course, that there had been some rise in the costs of factors of pro- . 
duction; av hourly earnings rose about 4 per cent and wholesale 
prices about 7} per cent according to the official indices between 1939 
a 1942. It is probable, at all events, that the reduction in per capia: 
year hal of v of goods and services, even since 1999/40, which was a - 

ei a: a economic mobilization and half of actual war, 

ibly in the region of a-fifth. There can at 

PRA be little. Riar that the reduction is greater than in the U.K., 
where civilian empa (not including private investment) fell only 





- received and used) in 1942. The 
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about 17 per cent i in the aggregate (and less, no doubt, pa capita) from 
the fully peace-time-year 1938 to 1942. 

How much of the public expenditure is devoted to war purposes is 
obviously the cardinal question for the purposes of this article, From 
Table V in the Bulletin. of July 26, 1941 it ee be seen that non- 
military public e diture of all kinds, including transf 
could be reasonab y estimated to have reached 17-19 miliard Rm. by 
1938 and perhaps 21 milliards in 1940. It seems reasonable, in view of 
the increase in the area to be administered, in the severity of the ad- 
ministrative problems to -be overcome, and, ee -of the national 
debt since that time that total national and local transfers and non- 
military expenditure on goods and services was approaching 30 mil- 
liards by 1942/3. Thus total expenditure on goods and services for the 
P of the war must by that time have been about 100 milliard Rm. 

e total gross resources available to the Reich in the year concerned 
(including foreign contributions and disinvestment) were, at market 
prices, about 197 milliard Rm., so that probably a little over half the 
resources being made available for all purposes were being used for war, 
as against some 44 per cent in 1941/2 and 36 per cent in 1940/1. This 
is to be compared with the ellie erage ratios of about per cent 
for the United States in the first of 1943 and about 414% per cent 
for the United Kingdom (exclu end-lease’’ goods and services 

n Pa was, therefore, 

still somewhat nre ka than the British or American; it would probably 
be true, indeed, to say that the U.K. and U.S. were still, at the end of 
1942, about a. year behind Germany in the extent to which they were 
diverting their resources to war uses as they became available. These 
comparisons are apt to be misleading, on account of the different rela- 
tions between the prices of goods and services used for war and non-war 
purposes respectively in the various countries, but, in the present in- 
stance, it seems likely that the above conclusion would hold, sub- 
stantially, despite any correction which should properly be made on, 
this account. 

The sources of the three Powers’ war efforts may be compared with 
less difficulty. It was pointed out in the previous article where the U.S. 
economic war-effort was discussed how that country had secured its 





` enormous flow of goods and services for the war gt aad by a 50 per 


* 


cent increase in the volume of its current output (though in 1943 a 
considerable measure of internal disinvestment was becoming apparent) 
whereas the U.K. derived 11-per cent of its resources in 1941 and 8} per 
cent in, 1942 from disinvestment, mostly external, and had (according 
to the Economist) increased its real output by only a fifth as compared 
with 1938. The increase of the German current output since 1938 has, 
of course, been- great—of the order of 50 or 60 per cent—but, unlike 
the American and the British increases, is due far less to the employ- 
ment of previously unemployed labour and the increase in average 
hours of work than to increases in the area and working population of 
the Reich. Territories added to Germany between the beginning of 
1938 and 1942 used, before the war, to contain populations equal to 
some 35 per cent of that of the Old Reich; the average number of 
foreign workers in Germany (including prisoners of war) in 1942/3 was 


probably about 5 million, or about a seventh of the normally occupied 
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population of the Old Reich, so that man-power (taking no account of 
casualties and of the numerous smaller population movements) had 
` probably risen almost as much as real output. Current output, more- 
over, was supplemented by internal disinvestment which provided 
about 8 per cent of all the goods and services made available in 1940/1, 
6 per cent of those in 1941/2, and 4 per cent of those in 1942/3—~a 
significantly decreasing proportion—while foreign sources (tribute and 
disinvestment abroad) provided 9 per cent of the total in the last of 
these three years, foreign disinvestment alone providing about 6 per 
cent. Thus, mternal and external disinvestment have probably con- 
tributed to the German war effort roughly as much, proportionately, as 
to the British, while extensions of territory and importation of workers 
have probably played about thé same part in expanding output there 
as have the absorption of unemployed labour arid the increase of hours 
in the United States—trrbute from occupied territories constituting a 
further source. 2 
How can the German war expenditure of 100 milliard Rm. in 1942/3 
be compared with the totals arrived at for the U.K. and the U.S.A. in 
the B is of Dec. 25 last? In the previous articles on the com- 
parison of war efforts it was concluded that, in 1940, a rate of 11.4 Rm. 
to the £ was appropriate for valuing the goods and services bought 
by the Government. In that case, in view of the changes in prices and 
wages in Germany and the U.K. in the two succeeding years, the appro- 
priate rate would be about 10 in 1942/3. A check is possible from 
another source; the German Institute for Busmess Research in 1935 
calculated a rate of 17.08 Rm.-to the £ as appropriate for valuing 
industrial output; between that date and 1942 British wages rose 
about 20 per cent in relation to German, and British wholesale prices 
about 76 per cent in relation to those in Germany. These increases indi- 
cate a rate for 1942 lying between 9.7 and 14.2 Rm. to the £: it is very 
hard to say where in this range the final rate should be struck; perhaps 
the general indication is, however, that the Reichsmark is overvalued 
for the purpose in hand at 10 to the £ (a possibility reinforced by the 
reflection that the British armament industry has probably increased 
more in efficiency during the war than the German, which was so much 
more highly developed at the beginning of it). It seems not unreason- 
able, therefore, to use a rate of 11 for the purpose of this calculation. 
If this is done, the German expenditure on military goods and ser- 
vices ın 1942/3, financed from all sources, internal and external, = vets 
to have been in the region of £9,000 million. The British expenditure 
on similar purposes in 1942 was £3,600—£3,900 million, while the corre- 
sponding U.S. expenditure (as calculated rather conservatively in the 
Bulletin of Dec. 25 last) was rumning at an annual rate of some 
£11,500 million in the first half of 1943. Thus, the armament expendi- 
ture of Germany, including that derived from external resources, was 
perhaps between 2 and 24 times that of the United Kingdom in 1942/8, 
while the U.S.A. at the end of that financial year, had reached a corre- 
sponding expenditure perhaps 25 or 30 per cent greater than the 
. At the beginning of 1943, indeed, the amount of goods and 
services being made available for war in the United Kingdom and the 
United States together was probably about two-thirds as great again 
as that being made available in Germany. The war-efforts of the re- 
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maining belligerents on both sides (with the pees of the British 
Dominions) are, of course, even harder to assess, but an attempt will | 
be made in future articles to survey them as far as possible and to draw 
a final rough picture of the diversion of resources in a world = J3. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

On the nights of Jan. 21 and 29 heavier attacks were made on ate 
east England, including London, than for some time past, about 90 
aircraft crossing the coast on the former and some 60 on the latter date. 
Some damage was done and the casualties included some fatal cases. 
16 raiders were destroyed on the 21st and 3 or‘more on the 29th. 

Very heavy day attacks were made on the Pas de Calais area (Jan. 21) 
when 19 enemy ‘planes were destroyed and 13 lost; on Western Ger- 
many (Jan. 24) when 21 ‘planes were destroyed and 13 lost; on Ijmuiden 
steel works and targets in Belgium (Jan. 27) when 10 ’planes were 
destroyed without loss; on F and targets in north-west Germany 
(Jan. 29) by 1,500 aircraft, which destroyed 102 enemy ’planes for the 
loss of 44; on Brunswick and Hanover (Jan. 30) when 91 ’planes were 
destroyed for the loss of 25 from all the day’s operations (which mcluded 
attacks on northern France and on shipping); and on the Pas de 
Calais and airfields, etc. in Holland Jan. 31) when 13 ’planes were , 
destroyed for the loss of 9. 

Berlin was attacked on the nights of Jan. 20, 27, 28, and 30, and some 
5,000 tons dropped ih the last 3. On Jan. 20 over 2,300 tons were 
dropped in 30 minutes by the largest number of heavy bombers ever sent 
there, and 35 were lost, On Jan. 27 Heligoland and places in Western 
Germany and in France were also attacked, and 34 aircraft lost. On 
` Jen. 28 places in north-west Germany were also hit and large-scale 
mining operations carried out, and 45 aircraft lost; and on Jan. 30 other 
objectives in Central and Western Germany were also attacked, and te 
aircraft lost. In addition, Magdeburg was attacked on Jan. 21 
and over 2,000 tons of bombs dropped, while other formations bo 
Berlin and objectives in France, 52 aircraft being lost. Mosquitoes ales 
raided Berlin and many places in north-west Germany on most nights, 
with negligible loss, and j in the daylight operations offensive patrols 
were maintained daily over the French coasts and against shipping. 
Off Norway Mosquitoes destroyed or damaged several seaplanes, and 
C.C. aircraft set 4 cargo ships on fire and damaged many others. On 
Jan. 20 the guns of Dover sank a large vessel in the Straits. 

‘On Jan. 22 the defeat was announced of an attack on a north-bound 
convoy by U-boats and bombers some weeks previously. Close escort 
was provided ge pe the voyage by naval and air units from Gibral- 
tar, the Azores, and England, and in operations lasting 4 days and 3 
nights 1 U- boat was , 2 probably sunk, and several damaged, and 
a number of aircraft destroyed. Only 2 ships sustained damage. 

The loss was announced of the destroyers Tynedale and Holcombe and ' 
the trawler Wallasea. 

- The Germans stated that the attack on London on Jan. 21 night was 


z, 
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made by completely new formations, the existence of which was un- 
known to the enemy. It went considerably beyond all other attacks of 
the previous few months, and on that night and on Jan. 29 600 bombers 
had dropped bombs of all calibres on the city, for a total loss of 24 
aircraft. They announced on Jan. 27 that U-boats had in the past few 
days sunk 7 large ships and 4 destroyers, mostly in convoys going’ to 
Murmansk, and on Jan: 31 that they had sunk 5 more ships and 10 
destroyers and escort vessels on the same route. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

On Jan. 18 it was announced that an attack launched on Jan. 15 south 
of Oranienbaum had broken through the German defences, and that 
north of Novgorod a successful offensive had also started, while 
was also e that day north of Novo Sokolniki, where Shubino and 
many other places were captured. The offensive in the ingrad area 
made rapid progress, as the following will show:' Jan. 19, Ropsha and 
Krasnoye Selo taken, and Peterhof, on the coast. The advance was 
made on two fronts: from Oranienbaum and from Pulkhov, and 7 
ihfantry divisions were routed and many guns captured which had been 
shelling Leningrad. Some 25,000 Germans were killed and over 1,000 
captured. Jan. 20, Ligovo and Strelna (on the coast) taken, and the 
troops from the coast joined up with those advancing from Pulkhov. 
Jan. 21, Mga junction and stations on the line to Tosno taken. Jan. 22, 
Shapki, 12 miles east of Tosno, taken, and 65 miles of the line from 
Leningrad to and Kirishi cleared of the enemy. Jan. 24, Pushkin 
TR Selo) and Slutsk (Pavlovsk) taken, and stations west of 

nogvardeisk (Gatchina) on the line to Narva. Ulianovka, on the 
main line to Moscow also taken. The whole front, 40 miles wide, from 
Krasnogvardeisk to the Tosno river valley was now active, and the 
Germans there, having lost the line to Narva were being forced south- 
ward down that to Luga. 

Jan. 26, Krasnogvardeisk, a junction of 6 roads and 5 railways, taken, 
and the enemy dead since Jan. 15 estimated at 40,000, and prisoners at 
3,000. Jan. 27, Tosno taken, and Volosovo, on the line to Narva. Some 
700 places had now been recovered. Jan. 28, Lyuban taken, and Jan. 29, 
Chudovo, freeing the whole of the main railway to Moscow. Jan. 30, 
Poi and Viemarn taken, and Jan. 31 the outskirts of Kingisepp 
reached. ; 

Separate from these offensives, but co-ordinated with them, was the 
Russian attack in the Novgorod sector, which made good progress * 
towards Batetskaya, on the railway to Luga, thus surrounding on 3 
sides the Germans in the area between Luga and Chudovo and leaving 
them with no railways except those running north and south. In the 
5 days Jan. 15-19 an advance of nearly 20 miles was made,->~a 30 mile 
wide break through, and the line from Novgorod to Shimsk was cut. On 
Jan. 20 Novgorod was taken, and on Jan. 23 Gruzino, on the Volkhov.. 
By Jan. 28 the Russians reached the line running south from Batetskaya 
to Dno, cutting one of the 2 remaining north-south railways available 
to the Germans north and east of Luga. Violent fighting was reported 
at the end of January on the line from Novgorod to Batetskaya, where 
the Germans were repeatedly counter-attacking to protect the Luga 
river, f 
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In the sector north of Nevel was made west of Nasva, and on 
Jan. 18 Shubino was taken. foa . 29 Novo-Sokolniki was aie 
in a surprise attack in which over 2,000 of the garrison were kill 

In the Ukraine progress was made south-west of Novograd Volynsk, 
and the capture of Slavuta on Jan. 18 cut the line to Rovno. In the 
Dnieper Bend the Germans made desperate attempts to free the line 
from Smyela to Kristinovka, but without success. On Jan. 23 p 
was reported west of Mozyr, where the Russians now controlled 
areas south of the Pripet, including Lelchitsá, in the Polesie district. 
The Germans launched very powerful attacks east of Vinnitsa, and 
claimed considerable success, and on Jan. 29 the Russians admitted the 
loss of some villages there. North of Kristinovka the Germans also 
counter-attacked persistently and strongly, and reported progress.. 
Further east the Russians began fresh attacks in the Dnieper Bend, 
and on Jan. 29 captured Smyela. 

The German reports in general referred to the failure of enemy 
attempts to break through, and the destruction of pel ee en uantities of 
material. On Jan. 19 they said that in the last few eir evasive 
movements to preserve the coherence of the front had been superseded 
by a new method—“‘elasticity on springs”. In such warfare eae 
was a trump card. Next day, however, they said they were ado 
stand and fight methods of defence in the Leningrad sector, an 
enemy were able to penetrate, if anywhere, “only where we allow ee 
in the interest of our own direction of the battle”. 

On Jan. 21 they stated-that in the Vitebsk battles since Jan. 13 all -~ 
enemy attempts to break through had been frustrated, though made 
with 50 infantry and many armoured divisions. Up to ‘Jan. 18 40,000 
Russians had been killed, and the wounded were many times that 
number, while 1,203 tanks and 349 guns had been destroyed or captured. 

On Jan. 20, in admitting the loss of Novgorod they said the whole 
northern area was in motion; they were fighting to gain time, and, taking a 

‘long view, which could be judged better 10 years hence, Germany had 
been very sparing of men, and therefore had such plentiful reserves that 
-their presence in such numbers in German garrison towns was often 
a source of annoyance to the civilian inhabitants. 

On Jan. 23 they claimed the capture of over 1,000 prisoners in the 
Zhashkov area, and progress there and south-west of Pogrebische. They 
also reported a Russian landing south-east of Kerch, and fresh enemy 

attacks from a bridgehead established north-east of Kerch that day. 

On Jan. 24 they reported a Russian attack-north-west of Kirovograd 
also, where a breach was made but was later narrowed down by a 
German counter-attack. They claimed the destruction of large numbers 
of Russian tanks in all these operations, as many as 328 on Jan. 25 
alone, of which 102 were put out of action in the fighting south-west of 
Zhashkov and south of Pogrebische. . 


THE ITALIAN FRONT 
On Jan. 18 the position was that the French had taken San Elia and 
had reached the Rapido River, while the Americans had crossed it at one 
point north of Cassino. The British had just- crossed the Garigliano at 
3 places and established a bridgehead well over a mile deep.. On Jan. 20 
Minturno was occupied and the villages of Argento, Tufo, and Suio 
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taken, the last just south-east of Castelforte, which the Germans were 
fighting very hard to retain. 

At 2 a.m. on Jan. 22 landings were made each side of Nettuno, with 
Commandos and U.S. Rangers leading. No opposition was met for 2 
` hours, and-there were only 2 small air attacks that day. On Jan. 24 
Anzio was occupied, and that night repeated air attacks were made on 
3 hospital ships off the town, sinking one. Prior to the landing the 
German H.Q. at Frascati-was ‘destroyed by bombs, and heavy attacks 
were made on railways in the Rome and Florence areas, and on all the 
air bases used for attacks on the beachhead and the invasion shipping, 
including those in the Marseilles area. On the day of the landing Allied 
aircraft flew over 1,300 sorties, as against 100 by the Germans. On 
Jan. 28 it was stated that since Jan. 1 some 1,200 Allied aircraft had 
been operating each day, losses being under 1 per cent, while on 2 days 
in the critical s of the landing 900 fighters were continually 
over the beach-head. 

On Jan. 26 the first serious clash with the enemy occurred south-west 
of Littoria, where the Hermann Göring division was repulsed, and next 
day strong counter-attacks at Carroceto, north of Anzio, were beaten off. 


The Luftwaffe now made heavier attacks on the beachhead, planes” 


coming from the Balkans and refuelling in northern Italy. On 2 days 
Jan. 27-28 86 were shot down, 49 over the beaches, and on Jan. 29 36 
were destroyed, for the loss of 1, when airfields in north-east Italy were 
attacked. On Jan. 30 63 were shot down, for the loss of 6, and the 
figures for 4 days were 153 German and 19 Allied ’ lanes lost. 

The 5th Army maintained pressure on the Garicano, supported by 
naval gunfire at Terracina, Formia, etc., and the U.S. forces enlarged 
the Rapido bridgehead, byt on Jan. 23 were pushed back across the 
river at one point. On Jan. 23 it was stated that. the 3 best Panzer 


Grenadier divisions had just been moved from Rome to the Garigliano - 


area, making 9 divisions now facing the 5th Army. At the end of January 
the French and the Americans were engaged in very hard fighting on 
the heights beyond the Rapido bridgehead; the Americans, by a sudden 
thrust on Jan. 30, had pierced the Gustav Line by se two heights on 
the road from Terelle to Cassino. Reports from the 8 rv (ol 

confined to patrol activities. 

On Jan. 30, according to the Germans, a strong attack was launched 
from the beachhead, while the assaults in the Cassino-Minturmo area 
were increased. On the whole, they said, the Anglo-American and 
French formations were repulsed in the first day’s fighting except for 
small gains of ground made at heavy cost. An order issued by Hitler on 
Jan. 24 stated that the Gustay Line must be held at all costs, as a com- 
plete success there would have important political repercussions. 

The Allied air forces dominated the-air, and the Germans, in saying 
on Jan. 24 that their ’planes chose the landing beaches as their target, 
added that “as matters stand you cannot rule the Italian skies unless 
you have an alliance with the devil”. 

Besides attacking ports, airfields, railway and road centres, and 
yaaa positions All "planes twice bombed us harbour, and in the 

sank several ships and tee many vessels-of various 
ae The Polish submarine-Drvk sank a large ae ship and 2 small 
ones in the Aegean... ` 


y front were 
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“+ The Germans reported air attacks on Rome, that of Jan. 20 being, 
they said, the 8th. They claimed the sinking of large numbers of naval 
vessels and transports off Nettuno, and damage to many others. 


YUGOSLAVIA AND ALBANIA 

On Jan. 18 an official British report stated that the Germans had 
Yaunched an offensive at the beginning of December with 4 German and 
1 Bulgarian. division. They surrounded ‘the partisans in East Bosnia, 
but by Dec. 15 the latter had broken out to the north. In Dalmatia the 
Germans started a drive inland as far as Livno, north-east of Split, and 
in Croatia fighting occurred some 50 miles south of Zagreb, but by 
Dec. 21 this area had been cleared of the enemy. In mid-January 
‘the Germans took Jajce, Tjto’s H.Q. 

- On Jan. 22 Tito’s forces reported the capture, in 3 days, of Jajce, 
Prozor, Foca, Samac, Modric, ka, and Gradacac, and next day they 
cut the line from Doboj to Tuzla, where fighting occurred for several 
days, but ended in the holding the town. The partisans cap-“ 
tured Kalinovic and Mrkonicgrad, however, and cut the enemy line of 
communication between Serajevo and Herzegovina. Fighting was also 

rted in the Berane district of Montenegro. : 

requent air attacks were made on Skoplje and on Dalmatian ports, 
a cruiser was sunk at Zara and a cargo vessel at Sibenik, and naval units 
shelled Durazzo, Drvenik, and Korcula. . 

j PACIFIC ÀREA > : 

Rabaul was bombed almost daily, and most of the shipping there 
sunk or badly . The airfields were made untenable, 246 air- 
craft being destroyed between Jan. 1 and 26, for the loss of 55 Allied 
` "planes, omitting unknown numbers damaged on the ground. Well over 
100 more were destroyed during the last 4 days of January. Heavy air 
attacks were also made on the Marshall Islands, the Gilberts, and the 
Admiralty Islands, and the total of enemy aircraft destroyed for certain 
in the South Pacific from Jan. 1 to 26 was given as 494, with 117 
probably destroyed. Allied losses totalled 86. 

The Marshall Islands were bombed on 22 consecutive days, and on 
Jan. 29 a naval attack began, followed by landings next day. 

On Jan. 21 it was announced that U.S. submarines had sunk 12 
enemy ships, and a British submarine a Kma class cruiser (5,100 tons), 
and on Jan. 31 that U.S. submarines had sunk a further 14 ships, includ- 
ing 2 large transports and a tanker. Throughout the period Allied 
bombers did great destruction to enemy shipping, particularly off the 
New Guinea coast, near the Admiralty Islands, and in the Marshall 
Islands waters. They also attacked Paramushiro on Jan. 20 and 21, 
the Gilberts on Jan. 28, and Wake Island on Jan. 30 night. The 
Allies now controlled the sea nofth of Buka and the Japanese were 
unable to remforce or send supplies to their troops on that island or on 
Bougainville., Their traffic to New Ireland also was only carried on at 
night. 

On land the Australians made some progress along the Faria river, 
New Guinea, and the Americans advanced in New Britain in the Borgen 
Bay, Arawe, and Cape Gloucester areas; and captured Natamo, a large 
enemy base. ; 


Ld 
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Sino-Japanese War. No news was received of land fighting. U.S. 
bombers made frequent sweeps on the coast of China and sank 8 ships 
and damaged 7 more, and in an attack off Foochow sank 5 in a convoy. 
Bangkok was bombed.on Jan. 19 night and Kaitak airfield, Hong-kong, 
on Jan. 23. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

During the second half of January the British forces were active at 
many points from the Arakan coast to the Hukawng Valley, harassing 
the enemy both by air and ground attack. Local successes were scored. 
near Maungdaw and Buthida’ and several positions occupied north. 
and west of the latter. The Chinese i in the Hukawng Valley took 
Mingru Ga, and drove the Japanese from the Taipha Ga area, where the 
Tarung and the Tanai rivers join. At the end of January they captured. 
Taro and Kolum Ga. 


Rangoon was heavily bombed on several nights,and attacks were l 


also made on Yenangyaung, Mandalay, Myitkyina, and Prome, and on 
river traffic on the Irrawaddy and the Chindwin. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA. Jan. 21.—It was officially announced that allega- 
tions as to an Axis spy ring were being investigated and some arrests 
had been made. A Consular offiaal named Helmuth had been arrested 
in Trinidad by the British authorities as a leader of a spy ring and was 
being charged by them as an enemy agent. He had been dismissed 
from the Consular service. : 

Jan. 22.—The Government announced that all the officers and men 
of the Graf Spee who were in Argentina on Nov. 10 (the date of the 
decree making internment stricter) were now effectively interned under 
military control, except 13 who were sick, 10 who Teed ae Argen- 
tine women, 4 whose cases were sub judice, and 1 who was missing. 

Jan. 24. —The Foreign Ministry announced that the former Foreign 
Minister, Dr. Guinazu, had resigned his post as Ambassador to Spain. 

Jan. 26.—It was announced that the Government had resolved to 
break diplomatic relations with Germany and Japan. roa Fore 
Minister stated that an immediate breach was n tee 
network of Spee -revealed just before the German fey attache 
` had been declared persona non grata had been maintained, in open 
violation of Argentine neutrality. He said the Government was acting 
for the defence of its own dignity and sovereignty, since the Axis had 
committed acts of aggression against other American countries from 
Argentine territory. American solidarity had been the basis of Argen- 
tine foreign policy since the wars of independence, and Argentina 
would show once more that she felt the dangers and anxieties of the 
other American countries to be her own. 

President Ramirez announced in a broadcast that the Government 
had an unshakable conception of that national sovereignty which 
represented the dignity of nations. The facts proved by the Federal 
police had revealed organized Axis espionage, which offended Argentine 
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sovereignty, and the Government had therefore taken its decision in 
the double character of representative of the Argentine people and 
the voice of the armed forces. 

Jan. 27—Reports from Montevideo stated that the Ministers of 
Justice, Agriculture, and the Interior, had resigned. 

All Argentine merchant shi home and abroad were ordered to 
remain in port until further or 

Jan. 28.—The Government order the immediate cessation of all 
commercial and financial operations with Germany and Japan and 
territories occu ita them. 

The Head o and Information Bureau told the press, on 
behalf st Present Ramirez, that rarely in her 133 years of indepen- 
dence had Argentina faced such grave problems. He was sure that the 
great majority of German and Japanese residents in Argentina repudi- 
ated the attitude of their Governments in abusing their privileges, and 
therefore the Argentine Government would not take steps against them 
unless they gave cause. He foreshadowed a censorship of correspon- 
dence and said that mail and telegraphic communications were now “the 
subject of special study”. Regarding foreign trade, Argentina would 
give preference to the Americas. 

The Ambassador to Brazil “as leader of the revolution” telegraphed 
to President Ramirez congratulating him on his ‘‘patriotic decision to 
break Telations with Germany and Japan, thus fulfilling the fundamental 

urpose of the revolution”, and President Ramirez replied that the 
revolution had no other leaders than those of the Army and Navy and 
no other purpose than national recovery and the strengthening of 
Argentine sovereignty, and that it could not have had as its programme 
' a breach with any belligerent since its traditional policy was to main- 
tain peace with all countries. The decision to break with the Axis, it 
was stated, was taken in order to strengthen Argentine sovereignty and 

was “dué to lamentable and unforeseen events”. 

Nationals detained in Germany. (ses Germany.) 

Jan. 29.—It was learned that 16 senior matay officers—leaders of 
the eet tb de o ee sunidos—had sent a note to President Ramirez 

their support and declaring that he was “the nerve and 
prin nee revolution”. 

. Transocean discontinued its activities, and the Government 
suspended all wireless communication with Germany and Japan and 
termtories occupied by them. 

Washington reports stated that President Ramirez had sent a tele- 
gram to President Roosevelt stating that the break with the Axis had >` 
been made for the protection not only of Argentina’s sovereignty but 
of AEE defence, adding, “I repeat to you the assurances of the 

Pin na that animates us of strengthening more and more the 
fmendly relations which so happily have always existed ‘between our 
two countries”. President Roosevelt stated in his reply: “It is 
welcome to hear that Argentina has thus affirmed its intention to assist 
fully in the defence of the continent.” 


AUSTRALIA. Jan. 18.—Mr. Curtin stated at the conference of the 
Australian and New Zealand Governments that security in the S.W. 
Pacific would best be achieved by a system of defences based on the ~ 
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island’ screen to the north of both Dominions. This defence involved 
co-operation with the U.K., the U. S.A., the Netherlands, France, and 
Portugal. The purpose of this system of defence was to preserve the 
strategic isolation of Australia and New Zealand; in friendly hands the 
adjacent islands were a bulwark for their defence, but in enemy hands 
beat were Fe ay at for offensive action against. the Australian 

e crux of the situation was the capacity of Australia and 
New Za Zealand to provide for the defence of the screen and also-of their 
mainlands, and co-operation with Britain was therefore essential. It 
was important that an understanding should be reached as quickly as 
possible on closer co-opération in Empire defence. 

A statement was issued at the close of a conference im camera stating 
that as 4 preliminary to closer co-operation between Australia and New 
Zealand it had been decided to make a fuller exchange of information 
and views between the two Governments. 

- Jan, 20.—An agreement was signed between the two Governments 
in which they claimed full msibility for policing or sharirig in the 
policing of such areas in the S.W. and S.-Pacific as might be decided _ 
within the framework of a [rain system of world security, and estab- 
lished a regional zone of defence com the S. and S.W. Pacific 
areas, based on Australia and New d and extending through 
the arc of islands N.E. of Australia to W. Samoa and the Cook Islands. 
It was agreed that a conference of- Powers interested in the Pacific 
should be called to exchange views on problems of security, post-war 
development,.and native welfare. The 2 Governments also agreed to 


support each other in the peace settlement in maintaining the accepted 
pnnciple that every Government had the right to control immigration 
in all territories under its jurisdiction, and to act together on matters 


of-common concern in the S.W: and S. Pacific areas. 

Representation at the highest level was to be sought on all armistice- 
planning executive bodies, and they agreed that a full settlement 
should be made ing all enemies of the United Nations after 
hostilities with all had ended. The 2 Governments regarded it as a matter 
of cardinal importance that they be associated in the membership and 
pe of the general international organization referred to in the 

oscow Deae of Oct., 1943. They accepted as a recognized 
principle the international practice that the construction and use in 
war-time by any Power of naval, military, and air installations in the 
territory of another Power did not. itself afford a basis for territorial 
claims or rights of sovereignty or control after the conclusion of'hostili- 
ties. In the event of failure to obtain a satisfactory international air 
agreement, they agreed to support a system of air trunk routes con- 
trolled and BRAE by the Governments of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations under Government ownership. 

Mr. Curtin announced that the 2 Governments had agreed that as 
soon as practicable steps should be taken to assemble representatives of 
other Governments in the Pacific in order to extend the scope of the 
regional collaboration on which they had already agreed. The Confer- 
ence had embodied two vital lessons of the war; the life and death 
interest of Australia and New Zealand in the Pacific, and their inter- 
dependence in matters of defence and security, and the agreement 
reached was a landmark in international collaboration in the Pacifc, 


* 
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in the development of Australian and New Zealand policy, and in the 
constitutional growth of the British. Commonwealth. 

Mr. Fraser stated that the agreement had not impinged in any way 
on the full alate ie both countries, and had no purpose of aggrand- 
izement of the two Dominions concerned; on the contrary, one of the 
motives of the conference had been to advance the interests of the 
native peoples. 

Jan. 31.—Dr. Evatt announced that the Government had AEN 
a commission of inquiry to investigate Japanese war crimes 
Australians: Mr. Curtin stated that A could most effectively 
express their horror at the Japanese atrocities by working “all' out” 
for an early victory. The protecting Power could not accomplish much; 
only the Allies could effect a change and that change SAT j come only 
‘from the earliest realization by the Japanese that they would be 
defeated. 

Mr. "Menzies told the Institute of Political Science that Australia had 
two major interests in the Pacific—the preservation of her territorial 
integrity, and the development of better standards of living in all 
Pacific countries, including Japan. Until competing nationalisms gave 
place to world government lo-American co-operation in the Pacific 
was as great a stabilizer as in the Atlantic and in Europe. Australia at 
present was incapable of maintaining by her own force any policy run- 
ning counter to the wishes of any oe Power; therefore her security 
lay in powerful friends and allies. But Australia must be prepared to, 
accept reciprocal duties to help those.friends and must have, as settled 
parts of a permanent national policy, a system of compulsory military 
training and establishment for the production of War munitions, as well 
as a plan for speedily increasing the population, chiefly by immigration. 
He gave a warning against the theory that the only way to keep peace 
was to get Germany and Japan down and keep them down. ‘They must 
be overwhelmingly defeated and must learn that the way of. the 
ee nllefnite hard, but they could be kept permanently down only by 
the in te maintenance of great military force, and no democratic 
community would go on AAA asta sustaining such a burden. Real 
pacification lay in-real world prosperity. However crushing Germany's 
defeat, she must remain the most si ificant country in Central Europe. 

As to foreign policy either the nations of the British Empire must 
stand together, or the Empire in its present form must come to an end. 
In all matters involving the preservation of or the waging of war 
the British nations must have one broad policy and must stand or fall 
by it. It was worth many small abandonments of theoretical rights on 

Australia’ s part to secure æ cohesive British.Empire. - 


AUSTRIA. Jan. 31.—Swiss reports stated that 34 Aishas accused 
of founding a Christian Socialist party, had been sentenced to death in 
Vienna. . 


BELGIUM. Jan. 18.—The iiepeait News Agency reported that 
in Oct., 1943 333 people had been executed: by the Germans, and 
conditions in the na ab bei “worse, with torture often used. 
The Government a declaration callihg attention to this 
inhuman treatment, aa (ena warning the that the 
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brutalities inflicted on Belgians while in prison and the unjust sentences 
and arbitrary detentions would be the subject of adequate penalties 
when the hour of liberation arrived. 


BOLIVIA. Jan. 22.—Visit of Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office 
to U.S.A. (see U.S.A.) 

Jan. 24.—Refusal of U.S., Venezuelan, Brazilian, and Costa Rican 
Governments to recognize the new ee 

U.S. Government statement re the Bolivian Revolution. (see U.S.A.) 

Jan. 25.—It was learned that the Minister in London had resigned 
soon after the revolutionary Government took power. 

Refusal of Panama, Colombia, and Guatemala to recognize the new 
Government. 

Jan. 27.—Salvador’s refusal to recognize new Government. (see 
Salvador.) 


BRAZIL. Jan. 24.—The Foreign Minister stated that the Govern- 
ment was in possession of information interchanged with other American 
Governments regarding the origin of the revolution in Bolivia, and 
that in view of these reports they could not advise that diplomatic 
relations should be established with the jnta formed in Bolivia, 
as this did not offer guarantees for the defence of the continent. 
. jan, 29.—The Foreign Minister stated at a meeting on the second 
anniversary of the break with tht Axis that the air bases being built in 
N. Brazil were 100 per cent Brazilian and would always be so, and 
that the Americans were there only to help Brazil as trusted friends. 


BULGARIA. Jan. 23.—-Moscow radio appeal to the Bulgarians to 
join the Allies. (ses U.S.S.R) , 

Jan. 24:—The Hungarian radio reported that the mobilization of 
all employees of the B Ministry of the Interior for civil duties 
had been extended to the personnel of-all the other Ministries. 

Jan. 28.—Turkish reports stated that considerable numbers of Ger- 
man troops were entering Bulgaria. 

The Sobranye adjourned until March 21, after passing bills for the 
formation of a special’State gendarmerie and extending the legislative 
period of Parliament for a further year. Hungarian reports stated that 
the Government had ordered all industrial workers to report to their 
factories at once, on pain of court martial. The German news agency 
reported that the Governor of Sofia, Gen. Gerdjikoff, had been 
dismissed and replaced by Sokoloff. 

Jan. 28.—Turlash reports stated that the Government had formed a 
State Gendarmerie to protect them against popular risings and sabotage. 

Jan. 31.—It was learned that unrest was growing and that mutinies 
had occurred in some garrisons. The Minister of the Interior announced 
that concentration camps had been reopened. 


CANADA. Jan. 24.—Lord Halifax stated at a dinner at Toronto that 
during the period between the Durham Report and the Statute of 
Westminster the whole trend of development in the Dominions was 
towards equality of status, but there was hardly an equivalent effort 
towards securing equality of function. On Sept. 3, 1939 9 the Dominions 
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were faced with a dilemma; either they must confirm the policy-which 
they had had only a partial share in framing, or they must stand aside 

and. see the unity of the Commonwealth broken. With one exception 
they -chose war. There were, broadly speaking, two roads which the 
Dominions might take. One was the all of national isolation, an old 
policy and one which the shrinking world was making it difficult to 
pursue. There was a stronger and more compelling argument towards 
choosing the second road, by which the Dominions should not draw 
apart but should fortify the partnership of the British Commonwealth. 

The British Empire had proved many times a powerful and beneficent 
world force, and 1t might be found desirable to maintain and extend 
the war-time procedure of planning and consultation. The Statute of 
Westminster was in a sense a declaration of independence, but it was ` 
also a declaration of interdependence, a ition that in the world 
of the 20th century no country could live by itself and for itself alone. 
There were 3 great Powers, the U.S.A., Russia, and China, great in 
numbers, areas, and natural resources, and side by side with them was 
the U.K. with a population of less than 50 million and with an area and 
natural resources scarcely comparable with those of her companions. 
It was none the less likely, however, that when the war was over 
Western Europe would look to Britain for leadership and guid- 
ance. If in the future Britain was to play her part without assuming 
burdens greater than she could support she must have with her in 
peace the same strength tbat- had sustained her in war, and not Britain 
only but the British Commonwealth and Empire must be the fourth 
Power in the group upon which the peace of the world would depend. 
The unity of the Commonwealth was no mere British interest: far from 
being an obstacle it was a condition necessary to the working partner- 
ship with the U.S.A., Russia, and China. Britain could only play her 
part as a Commonwealth, woited, vital, and coherent. 

- Jan. 27—The Governor-General stated in the Speech from the 
Throne at the opening of Parliament that provision was being made to 
establish 3 new Government departments: Department of Veterans’ 
Affairs to take charge of the rehabilitation and re-establishment of the 
forces and the administration of pensions and allgwances, a Department 
of Reconstruction to promote national developments and employment, 
and a Department of Social Welfare to organize and help to administer 
health measures and social insurance. Though the military situation 
was much improved he said hostilities might contmue for a long time, 
both in Europe and the Far East. Until the German army was defeated 
the Allies could not count on an assured victory in Europe, and until the 
main Japanese fleet had been destroyed there could be no assurance of 
an end to the war against Japan. The Government believed that the 
time had come when all the nations now united to win the war should 
seek tnitedly to ensure an enduring peace, and Parliament would be. 

` invited to approve of Canada’s taking part in the establishment of an ` 

international organization of the peace-loving nations. At home, 

Government plans to establish a national minimum of social security’ 

and welfare were to be advanced as rapidly as possible. The mainten- 

ance of full employment would require, in.the period of transition from 
war to peace, rapid and efficient conversion of the war industries, the 
enlargement of markets at home and abroad, intensified research into 
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new uses for natural resources, and programmes of national and 
regional development. 

Jan. 28.—Mr. Mackenzie King stated ın the House of Commons that 
responsibili ity for the inhuman treatment of Allied prisoners in Japanese 
hands rested on Tokyo even if the Japanese Government was unable 
or unwilling to induce its military authorities to act like human beings. 

Jan. 30.—Mr. Mackenzie King announced that ents had been 
reached with Mexico and Peru for an exchange of diplomatıc missions. 

Jan. 31.—Mr. Mackenzie King told.the House of Commons that he 
favoured neither the proposal of Gen. Smuts nor that of Lord Halifax 
for the British Empire to form a group of nations, but favoured collabor- 
ation with all nations seeking peace. He had been informed that Lord 
Halifax was not making any pronouncement on behalf of his Govern- 
menf, all he wanted to-do was to bring before the public certain thoughts 
that it would be well to consider, but he (Mr. King) thought it unfortun- 
ate that the speech was made at that particular hag ‘He quoted a list 
of ce be Conferences held between 1917 and 1937, which had all 
agreed that foreign policies must be left to the various Empire Parlia- ` 
ments. That would be the position of the Canadian.Government in any 
coming Empire conference; such conferences should be for consultation 
and co-operation, and not for the formulation or preparation of policies. 
“T am 100 per cent for close ‘co-operation and as effective co-ordination 
as possible on Empire matters”, he said. “Let us by all means unite, 
but do not let us separate ourselves as an entity from similar ae gas 
ation with other countries’. : 
COLOMBIA. Jan. 25.—The Government announced that they 
would not recognize the new Bolivian Government. 


COSTA RICA. Jan. 2A. —The Foreign Minister announced that the 
Government would not recognize the new Government of Bolivia. 


CUBA. Jan. 22.—The Government announced that EET 
would not be extended to the new Bolivian Government. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Jan. 21.—The Germans announced that 12 
Czech workers had been executed in Horovice, near Prague, on Jan. 13, 
charged with “sheltering, clothing, and oe persons guilty of high 
pai and fugitive prisoners of war” 


DENMARK. Jan. 18.—Swedish reports stated that 6,000 more 
members of the Gestapo had arrived recently in Denmark and that 
leading Danish police officials were hiding to avoid arrest. 

Jan. 29.—The transformer station of the General Motors factory in 
Copenhagen was blown up by saboteurs. 


EGYPT. Jan. 31.—The university of’ Al Azhar was temporarily 
closed by the Government following political demonstrations among 
the students. 


FINLAND. Jan. 22,—Stockhol m reports stated that the Government 
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had announced at a secret session of the Riksdag that Finland would 
continue to fight her “independent war” to the bitter end. 

Jan. 29.—The resignation was announced of Anthoni, head of the 
political police. He had been co-operating with the Gestapo, and the 
Social Democrat Party group in Parliament had been trying to get him 
. removed. 





FRANCE. Jan. 19.—After a debate on national defence the Con- 
sultative Assembly in Algiers unanimously voted a resolution of con- 
fidence in the National Committee. In the debate great anxiety was 
expressed that the greatest possible participation of French forces 
should be secured in all allied operations, and that, at home, the 
fusion of the various elements should be effective. The aes 
for War assured the Assembly that a second on tee, 
would soon be ready and would take part in the assault on 

Gen. de Gaulle said the programme of thè National Committee was io 
reconstitute in the empire the forces capable of truly prosecuting the 
` war effort, retaining contact with the resistance movement in France so 
that both arms of the French struggle could strike simultaneously at 
the right moment. 

The committee had confidence in the Army and its leaders. To see 
this Army combine its efforts with those of the resistance movement 
would be one of the glories of France. 

Jan. 20.—Vichy radio reported that by special decree of Laval,: 
Darnand had been given authority over the whole police force and was 

msible for the internal security of the State. 
an. 21.—The Consultative Assembly began a debate on plans for 
tiding over the period between the Allied entry into France and the 
restoration ‘of constitutional government. 

The Mayor of Mont St. Penka in the Charente Department, the 
local leader of the Pétainist French Legion, was reported by Vichy 
radio to have been killed by “terrorists belonging to an underground 
Communist o tion”. 

Jan. 22.—The debate ended with the passing of a resolution that the 
question of the establishment of a’ provisional government be referred 
back to the National Committee, which should draw up, for submission 
at the next session ef the Assembly, detailed proposals based on the 
views expressed during the debate. 

Jan. 25.—The National Committee approved a decree mobilizing 
women for the forces. 2 

It was learned that the growth of resistance and sabotage in Lyons 
had reached such a pitch that the commander of the German security 
police had offered a very large reward for information leading to the 
arrest of “‘terrorists’’. 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA. Jan. ote de Gaulle 
arrived at Brazzayille. 


GERMANY. Jan. 18.—The diplomatic correspondent of the News 
Agency blamed Sweden for the deportation of Norwegian students, 
claiming that the attitude of Swedish public opinion had made any 
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other solution impossible, and adding that “even Germany claims the 
. Tight not to be insensible in questions connected with national honour”. 

Jan. 20.—The Overseas ‘News Agency stated that Heligoland had 
been evacuated of all civilians. 

Goebbels said in Das Retch that they expected invasion at any 
moment at eit t in Europe where German troops stood and where 
the enem ald lars land, and ‘ sae canoe therefore be taken by surprise”. 
They dons everything possible to make the enemy see the serious- 
ness of the situation and demolish the house of cards of his alleged 
certain victory. 

Jan. 24.—The News Agency announced that Hitler had received 
and discussed “a number of important: questions regarding 
uropean continent and the future of the German peoples in the 

ae of the coming s ”. He also received the Norwegian Minister 
Fuglesand, the police chief Lie, Terboven, the Reich Commissar for 
Norway, and Col. Neumann, SS. Group Leader:for Norway. 

Jan. 26.——Liberian declaration of war. (ses Liberta.) 

Jan. 28.—It was reported from Madrid that Argentine diplomatists 
and their families were being detained in Germany and in German- 
occupied Europe. 

Swiss reports stated that Bormann had taken over the Ministey. of 
the Interior from Himmler. 

Goebbels stated in Das Reich that if history could be switched back 
to August 1939, the Poles, on the strength of their present experiences, 
would probably have handed over Danzig without resistance. It was 
stated that London papers were now stressing that the safety of the 
small nations depended on their good relations with their powerful 
neighbours, and had Britain told the Poles this in 1989 the whole war 
would have been superfluous. “What we see to-day is apparently a test 
carried out by Russia, who, it seems, has a mind to find out how many 
slaps in the face and kicks in the pants Britain will suffer before she 
reacts”, it was stated. “Washington gives its blessing to such a test.” 
There was only one Power which sea save Europe from Bolshevism 
and chaos and that was Germany. 

Jan. 30.—Hitler stated in a speech from his H.Q. on the 11th 
annive of his coming to power that, whatever the outcome of the 
war, Britain had lost her position on the Continent; the question was 


no longer one of preserving the old balance of forces, but of who would , 


emerge the dominating Power, the European family of nations repre- 


sented by its strongest State, or the Bolshevist colossus. Germany was . 


‘struggling not only for herself but for all Europe. “One thing is certain: 
there will be only one victor in this war, and that will be either 
Germany or Soviet Russia. A German victory will mean the mainten- 
ance of Europe, a Russian victory will mean Europe’s annihilation.” 
It was not the question whether Britain and the U.S.A. would fight 
Bolshevism after the war; their problem would then be to defend them- 
selves against Bolshevism within ‘their own walls. If Germany. did not 
win, the fate of the countries in North, West and South Europe would 
be sealed in a few months, and the German nation’s fate would be total 
annihilation. “Every country which did as Britain had done, and allied 
itself to Jewry, would die of this plague unless sit had strength to resist 
at the a moment. 
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When National-Socialism came to power in Germany the people’s 
community already existed; it was not the State that created the move- 
ment but the movement that formed the State. The war of 1939 would 
go down in history as a gigantic repetition of the trial on which National- 

ocialism was put in 1924, for the present e would open the eyes 
of all nations about the Jewish problem. All National-Socialists believed 
in ultimate victory over the attackers in the east and west, and the 
guarantors of this victory were not only the soldiers but all those who 
fought at home. The enemy’s bombings of the home front would serve 
only to strengthen the community still further. Some of the best of the 
German people had fallen in the storm, but the ter the anxieties 
that beset them at present the greater would be reward bestowed 
by Providence on those who had withstood a whole world of enemies. 

Jan. 31.—Swedish reports stated that the food authorities had 
ordered an extensive slaughtering of pigs because of feeding difficulties 
in view of thé bad potato harvest. i 

Visit of chief si the radio propaganda department to Turkey. (see 


Turkey.) 


GREAT BRITAIN. Jas. 17.—The Foreign Office issued a denial of 
the rumour published in Pravda that leading British personalities had 
had a secret meeting with Ribbentrop to discuss a separate peace. 

Jan. 18.—Mr. Churchill arrived back in London. Admiral Stark 
arrived in London ftom Washington 

Jan. 19.—The Lord Privy Seal told the House of Lords that the 
Government had since October made progress in providing types of 
aircraft for civil aviation, and, as to policy, declared their readiness to 
enter into an international conference. The first concern would be to ` 
obtain acceptance of broad principles assuring to all countries, except 
the aggressors, an equitable part in the development of civil aviation. 
It was the aim to make civil aviation a guarantee of international 
solidarity and a mainstay of peace. As for the bases under British 
control, the Government had no desire to exclude the aircraft of other 
nations. International agreement on traffic regulations and arrange- 
ments was an essential condition of development. 

He had the Prime Minister’s authority for saying that they joined 
with President Roosevelt in subscribing to the principles of right of 
innocent passage for all nations and the right to land anywhere for - 
refuelling and other non-traffic purposes. L 

Mr. Eden stated in the House of Commons that although the greater 
part of the Poa Blue Division had recently been withdrawn from 
the Russian front, a certain numbef of volunteers had remained there 
and had been formed into a body called a Spanish legion. The Spanish 
Government had been informed of the most serious effect this contin- 
uing unneutral assistance to the Axis must have on Anglo-Spanish 
relations, and the British Ambassador in Madrid had been instructed to 
make further strong representations to the Spanish Government. 

Jan. 20.—The Prime Minister and Mr. Eden had a conference with 
the Polish Prime Minister, the Foreign Minister, and the Ambassador. 

Jan. 24.—Lord Halifax’s speech at Toronto. (see Canada.) . 

Jan. 25.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved a Vote of Credit 
for £1,750 million in the House of Commons. He said that recently 
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total daily expenditure had been a little over £13} million. Speaking 
of the task of U.N.R.R.A., he said that it had been arranged that each 
of the united and associated nations whose whole territory had not 
been overrun should contribute a sum equal to 1 per cent of one year’s 
national income, and that for the yer ended June, 1943 the 1 per cent 
figure for Britain might be put at a million, and the Govern- 
ment proposed to take the round ot £80 million as their contribu- 
tion. The Council of U.N.R.R.A: had approved an administrative 
budget of $10 million for a period to the end of the calendar year. He 
defined the task of U.N.R.R.A., in association with other agencies, as 
first, seeing to the provision of essential imports and services required 
for territories which could not for the time being provide fies: for 
themselves, and, secondly, ensuring that the common interest im the 
establishment of all distressed areas was not defeated by allotment of 
supplies to territories more fortunately situated which would be 
incompatible with maintenance of a reasonable standard elsewhere. 

Mr. Eden stated in the House óf Commons that information had . 
indicated that the overthrow of the Bolivian Government on Dec. 20} 
had been connected with the activities of subversive groups hostile 
to the cause of the United Nations, and that therefore the Govern- 
ment did not recognize the junta at La Paz as the legal Government. 

The Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry of Economic Warfare, stated. 
in the House of Commons that it was estimated that the exports of 
wolfram from Spain to Germany during the previous year had averaged. 
about 100 tons a month. 

jan. 26.—The Spanish Ambassador assured the Foreign Secretary- 
that the Spanish authorities had taken the strongest measures to 
prevent further acts of sahotage such as the recent placing of bombs in 
cargoes of oranges bound for’ England; the Government recognized that 
- such acts were not only prejudicial to good relations between the U.K. 
and Spain but also karata to Spanish. interests. 

The Secretary for the Dominions, in fhe House of Lords, replying to a 
debate on the organization.of the Empire on a regional basis, stated 
that the Government welcomed the rt of the Conference between 
Australia and New Zealand as a valuable innovation in inter-Imperial 
machinery and relations. The idea of constructing machinery to link 

together existing territories for purposés where common action was 
desirable had for some time been a oe practice in the colonial 
empire, and he instanced the E. African Governors’ Conference, regional 
grouping in the W. African colonies; and the inter-territorial conferences 
between S. and N. Rhodesia and Nygsaland. The Government had 
found special Pastas in particular areas and had built up ad hoc 
machinery to deal with them; that was the British way. There was one 
example of international collaboration in the Anglo-American Qarib- . 
bean Commission, and its success provided justification for proposing 
an or ea of similar machinery to appropriate areas throughout the 
world. 

Mr. Eden stated in the House of Commóns that the Prime Minister's 
statement of Sept. 3, 1940 that the British Government, while never 
adopting the line that nothing could be changed in the territorial 
structure of various countries, did not propose to recognize any terri- 
torial changes which took place during the war unless they tek place 
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with the free consent and good will of the parties concerned, represented 
the views of the British Government. Mr. Eden’s Note to Gen. Sikorski 
„after the signature of the Russo-Polish Agreement had stated that 
the British Government did not recognize any territorial changes in 
Poland since August, 1939, and this remained the position. The 
Government stood by the principles enunciated in the Atlantic Charter. 

Jan. 27.—Mr. Eden stated in the House of Commons that the inform- 
ation which his Government had been able to furnish to the Argentine 
Government following the arrest of Helmuth had led to their decision, 
made public on Jan. 22, to hold an investigation into the existence of an 
enemy espionage organization in Argentina. The British Government 
welcomed the announcement that Argentina had decided to break off 
relations with Germany and Japan and confidently expected that the’ 
formal act of rupture would be followed by immediate and effective 
action against the whole spy organization, and that steps would be taken 
to put an end to all undesirable enemy activity on Argentine soil. “It 
is by such action”, he said, “that the entine Government can most 
effectively and quickly dispel the anxiety inspired by a number of recent 
developments in that country”. The British Government had told the 
Argentine Government, in reply to a request from them, that they 
would be glad to help in their investigations. 

Jan. 28.—-Lord Moyne was appointed Minister Resident in the 
Middle East. 

Mr. Eden stated m the House of Commons that information had for 
some time been reaching the Government regarding the conditions under 

» which prisoners were detained and worked in the Philippines, the 
Dutch E. Indies, Borneo, Malaya, Burma, Siam, and, Indo-China. In 
Siam there were many thousands of British prisoners, including 
Indians, who were being compelled by the Japanese to live in tropical 
jungle conditions without adequate shelter, clothing, food, or medical 
attention and to build a railway and make roads. A high Perens 
were seriously ill and there had been some thousands of deaths 
Java Allied prisoners were confined in camps with no adequate pro- 
tection from malarial infection and no proper sanitation. Only in the 
old military camp at Changi and in the neighbourhood of Bangkok and 

- Saigon were conditions tolerable. In the northern area, comprising 
Hongkong, Formosa, Shanghai, Korea, and Japan, conditions generally 
were tolerable, though they were getting worse in Hongkong. 

There was also a growing list of brutal outrages on individuals and 
groups. He related the appalling’ conditions in which 1,800 British 
prisoners from Burma were conveyed in the transport Lisbon Maru, 
and how at least 800 prisoners lost their lives when they were ke t 
under hatches and abandoned after the ship had been torpedoed. 
Japanese had violated not only the principles of international law but 
also all canons of decent and civilized conduct, and had returned only 
evasive, cynical, or otherwise unsatisfactory replies to representations 
made through the Swiss Government. 





GREECE. Jan. 19.—The resignation was announced of the Vice- 
Premier, M. Roussos. 

Jan. 25.—Turkish reports stated that in reprisal for partisan 
activity the Germans were executing 100 Greeks for every German 
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officer killed and 50 for every German wounded, and that about 1,600 
villages had been completely tae 


GUATEMALA. Jan. 25.—The Government announced that they 
would not recognize the new Bolivian Government. 








HUNGARY. "Jan. 23.—Ankara reports stated that the ffongurian 
news agency had transmitted a message from Buda denying the - 
presenee of Hun troops on the East front, and describing reports 
to that effect as “malevolent inventions of the enemies of Hungary, put 
into circulation in order to make the position a that country more 
difficult”. 


ae hoe 21,—The ee re in Council nominated 
Si F Firoz Noon as a Representative of India at the War Cabinet. 
Jan, 22.—Mr. Casey assumed office as Governor of Bengal. 
Jan. 31.—-Food rationing began in Calcutta at the rate of 8 lb. 
of food grains weekly for each adult. . o 


“IRAN. Jan. 25.—The Polish Minister of State for the Middle East 
arrived in Teheran. 


ITALY. Jan. 20.—Marshal Badoglio stated that the execution of 
Ciano by the Germans was “an example to frighten their own 
Gauleiters and politicians of the Balkans’. 

Jan. 25.—Rome radio broadcast an order by the German Com- 
mander imposing a curfew, due to “irresponsible elements who have. in 
the past few da committed numerous assaults on armed forces.” 

Jan. 28.—Swiss reports stated that martial law had been proclaimed . 
in Rome and a | reward offered for information jeading to the 
arrest of persons guilty of acts of terrorism. 

Jan. 27,—The Commissioner of the Fascist Party of Bologna was 
shot by 3 men in Bologna. 

Jan. 28.—A congress of Provincial Commissioners of fanton 
opened in Bari. It decided to send messages of friendship to the British 
Parliament, the U.S. Congress, and the Soviet Union. . 

Rome radio stated that 7 or 8 important Italian generals tnd been 
arrested, accused of here R in ree s capitulation. 

Jan. 29.—The Bari congress passed a resolution demanding the abdi- 
cation of the King, who was y as responsible for the mis- 
fortunes of the nation, and calling for the summoning of a constituent, 
assembly at the end of hostilities and the immediate formation of a 
permanent executive committee composed of ‘representatives of alt 
parties taking part in the congress. 

Jan. 30.—Rome radio broadcast a recorded by Mussolini to 
generals at his H.Q., in which he said that morale was worst hit after 


the surrender, and that this was worse than the lack of material. The - . 


présent problem was to take up arms again; “‘We pass from the a 
of a martyr’s war to an active war fought on tie battlefield’. 

British and U.S. landings at Nettuno had had an immense effect on 
"Italian morale, and it was with ee shame that-Italians looked on 
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ag spectators at the defence of Rome while, even if only temporarily, 
this was entrusted to the Germans. - 

A curfew was ordered from 6 pm. throughout German-occupied 
‘Italy “for the maintenance of public order and to suppress attacks by 
fifth columnists in the pay of the enemy against the German armed 
forces”. 


JAPAN. Jan. 21.—The Prime Minister told the Diet that the losses 
at sea could not by any means be minimized. The Government was 
endeavouring to reduce them by strengthening air protection and 
adopting urgent measures, ee, y a speeding up of ship building. 
~ Aircraft production was doubled in 1943, and a further material increase 
could be expected. Thanks to co-operation with Manchukuo the food 
situation was secure. In the nét distant future Japan would take severe 
retaliatory steps for the wanton bombing of non-military establish- 
ments in cities in various of East Asia. 
The Foreign Minister said he was convinced the Axis would gain the 
final victory. Britain and the U.S.A. were already short of breath, 
-though they had only come in contact with the outer ring of the 
defences of the Greater Asia fortress. The Japanese-Chinese Treaty 
- had in effect now reached a point which would make complete restora- 
tion of peace inside China possible, but a variety of difficulties had yet 
to be overcome. 
Jan. 25.—The Lower House of the Diet passed a supplementary 
War Appropriation Bill for the equivalent of £1,900 million. ; 
Jan. 28.—Liberian declaration of war. {ses Liberia.) 
Jan. ~ .—U.S. protest re atrocities against prisoners of war. (see 
U.S.A 
Jan. 28.—Domei correspondent expelled from Turkey. (ses Turkey.) 
British, U.S., and Canadian denunciations of atrocities against 
prisoners ‘of war. (see Great Britain, etc.) 
’ Military Attaché i in Bucarest arrest. | (see Rumania.) 


LIBERIA. Jan. 26.—The Government declared war on Cenniny 
and Japan. 


NETHERLANDS. Jan. 18. —The secret paper Het Parool stated that 
at least 20,000 people had been executed by the Germans up to the 
beginning of Dec., 1943. 

Jan, 25.—It was learned that 19 Dutch pole! had been eres 
- by the Germans for the killing of the quisling Gen. Seyffardt and 
pro-Germans. 


NEW ZEALAND. Jan. 20\—Agreement with Australia re collabora- 
tion in the S.W. and S. Pacific area. (see Australia.) 


NORTHERN IRELAND. Jan. 18.—The Prime Minister left for 
London. ; 


NORWAY. Jan. 24.—Visit of Quisling, Fuglesang, and Lie to Hitler. 
(see Germany. - ~ 
Jan. 31. isling told the German News Agency that the reconstruc- 
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tion of Norway was now finished. ‘‘Co-operation between the Germanic 
nations has had the best effects on Norway, which has developed an 
undreamed-of activity within the framework of its new reconstruction”, 
he stated. 


PANAMA. Jan. 25.—The Government announced that they would 
not Recognize the new Bolivian Government. 


PARAGUAY. “Jan. 26. —The Minister of the Interior announced 
that at dawn elements of the dissolved Liberal Party had tried to take 
over by violence the central police station of Asuncion. The alee 
were repel'ed and complete order restored. 

Jan. 27,—It was announced that President Morinigo had sent a 
message to the President of Argentina expressing the joy of the Govern- 
ment and people of Paraguay at Argentina’s break with the Axis. 


POLAND. Jan. 20.—Gen. Sosnkowski issued a statement reading “the 
conduct of the underground forces after the crossing of the Polish frontier 
by Russian forceswas not onlya military but above all a political question; 
for this reason the instructions given to Poland on these matters on 
Oct. 27, 1943 were passed by the Government with my participation... 
they are the joint instructions of the Cabinet and the C.-in-C. for the 
underground movement and as such were sent in identical form to the 
Government delegate by the Prime Minister and to the commander - 
of the underground movement by myself’. They ordered the under- 


oe forces to intensify their struggle and co-operate with the 
ussian forces if agreement were reached between the Polish and Soviet 
Governments. 


Jan. 25.—Visit of Minister of State for the Middle East. to Teheran. 
(see Iran.) 

Jen. 26.—Russian oe ae Sk) on the shooting of Polish 
prisoners of war at Katyn. (see U.S.S. i 


PORTUGAL. Jan 18.—The Diario de Lisboa, in an güds on Timor, 
said it was tigt, a patriotic duty, and absolutely necessary that 
Portugal should rouse herself from torpor and peskimism and say to the 
invader: “Go far away, disappear as you came, in a few hours.” a 


RUMANIA. Jan. 28.—Turkish reports stated ‘that thè Japanešë 
Military Attaché in Bucarest had been arrested PREN with maintain- i 
ing illicit radio communication with Moscow.. ; 
SALVADOR. Jan. 27.—The Government‘ afnowncéd that they 
would not recognize the new Bolivian Government. | 


S. AFRICA. Jan. 22.—The Speech from the, Throne at the opening « 
of the ninth Union Parliament indicated a acerca programme of 
social legislation. 


SPAIN. Jan. 19.—Ya, writing on Spanish views of the war, said the 
war of nerves” now ‘being waged-by both sides was “regarded with 
oer e It was clear to neutral observers that the conflict had 
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reached a deadlock, and might last indefinitely. The pre of useless 
slaughter was very Serie le, but Spaniards were still more concerned 
and alarmed by the gradual encroachments of Communism, which had 
_ already gained a foothold on the shores of the Mediterranean. 

- Mr. Eden’s statements re the Spanish Legion on the Russian front. 
(ses Great Britain.) 

Jan. 26.—Ambassador’s assurarices to British Government that 
measures would be taken to prevent further acts of sabotage such as 
the placing of bombs in cargoes of oranges bound for nd. (see 
Great Britain.) It was learned that German citizens had been asked to 
‘leave the ports where the sabotage had probably been instigated, and 
some people had been arrested. f ; Snai 

Jan. Z1.—The Foreign Minister, in an interview given to. Arriba, 
condemned acts of sabotage which did “harm to Spain and her friendly 
relations with other countries’, and said these were enough to include 
the instigators of this sabotage among Spain’s enemies. “Just as Spain 
is p red to fulfil her duties as a neutral country, so she is also deter- 

to see her rights as such respected”. In view of the war of 
nerves, which was also directed against neutrals, Spain must try to 
preserve calm. “Spain has fulfilled her duties as a neutral country with 
“sincere good faith”, he said, and denounced some foreign newspapers 
and radios as having recently attributed to Spain “a certain political 
attitude- which was untrue.’, which aimed at influencing Spain’s 
` political attitude and causing her to choose between two igerent 
sides. “There is no need for Spain to defme her attitude’, he concluded, 
“Her policy of neutrality is clear and transparent, and in strict adher-. . 
ence to international law”. ü a 
Jan. R—U.S. suspension of oil shipments to Spain. (see U.S.A.) - 
"Jan. 31.—The Ambassador in London arrived in Madrid for consulta- 
tions with his Government. ae 


SWEDEN. Jan. 18.—The Foreign Minister stated in the Rh 

that no visas would be issued to representatives of German science an 
culture who wished to visit Sweden, and universities, schools, etc., would 
not maintain relations with Germany. The deportation of the Oslo 
students gave both Sweden and Norway the im ion of a desire to 
inflict lasting damage on N ian and therewith the whole of Scandi- 
navian cultural life, as no military reason for the action could be 
invoked. , : 

SWITZERLAND. Jan 21.—It was announced that Countess Ciano 
had illegally entered Switzerland on Jan. 16 and been interned. 


SYRIA.AND THE LEBANON. Jan. 23.—It was announced that- 
Lebanese Legations would be established shortly in Algiers, Baghdad, 
‘Cairo, London, and Washington. - 

Jan. 24.--The Syrian President and the Ministers and Deputies took 
the oath to respect the Constitution and preserve the independence 
and integrity of Syria. The President said relations with the Lebanon. 
were now based on a spirit of co-operation, frankness, and sincerity, 
and thanked other countries for the sympathy shown to the new’ 
régime. Referring to Arab unity, he said: “We will not be -satiafied- 
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with little, but áspire tò`co-öperate-in building a great. are world which 
will give to thé Levant greatness, security, an power”. i x 


TURKEY. - Jen. 28.—It was announced that a Japanese _ corre- 
$pondent of the bens Agency had been expelled from Turkey: for 
sending continuously inaccurate antl misleading information. 
Jon.'31—Hans Fritzche, chief of. the German radio os as 
department, arrived i in TUES È 


URUGUAY. Jan. 22 the Govanni announced that they. would 
not establish diplomatic relations with the new Bolivian Government 
“while the present circumstances persist”. 7 
U.S.A. Jan. 17.—A- war - “Joan ‘drive: for-$14, 000 million was TS 
with broadeasts by the Seeretary to the Treasury, Gen. Eisenhower, 
Adm. Nimitz, State Governors, and others. - 

Jan. 18.—The President announced that the differences between the 
15 non-operating unions and the railways had been settled, with wage 
increases, retrospective to Dec. 27.: Mr. Stimson ordered that the 
railways be returned to their owners at midnight. f 

Jan. 19.—President Medina of Venezuela, who was on an official 
visit to: Washington, visited Congress and, in a speech, said that all 
availableraw materials and articles of primary im ce in Venezuela 
would be devoted to the United. Nations. cause. The British Minister of 
Supply arrived in the country. 

. Stimson told the Senate Mili y Affairs Coinmittee that indus- 
. trial ‘unrest on the home front would undermine the morale of the 
forces, and asked for national service legislation to equalize the war 
obligation of all citizens. The war would last much longer than the last 
one, and the effect of the division between those fighting abroad and 
the men sh ibility at home would take longer time to 
sink in, and not be forgotten easily. It was hazardous to belittle 
the effect such a situation would have on the ultimate welfare of the 
country, and the remedy was for the nation to make clear i in no uncer- 
tain terms the equality of obligation of its citizens. ` 

The Director-General of U.N.R.R.A. appointed M. Menshikov 4 as 
deputy director-general in charge of the bureau of areas. >. 

Jan. 22.—It was announced. that Mr. Biddle, Ambassador to the 
Allied Governments in London, had resigned to join the Army. 

President Roosevelt appointed a War Pan Board consisting’ of 
Mr. Hull and the Seeretaries of War and the Treasury, to take action 

_ “for the immediate reacue fromthe Nazis of as many as possible of the 
persécuted minorities of Europe, racial, religious, or political, and all 
civilian victims of enemy savagery”. 

- The Under-Secretary at the Bolivian Foreign Office “arrived in 
Washington and told the press. that the Revolutionary Government 
had no ties with the Axis or with Argentina and might be expected to 
declare war oh the Axis as soon as Parliament was convened. ; 

Jan. 24.—The State Department announced that the Government 
had been aware that anti-Allied subversive groups had’ been plotting 
disturbances against American Governments o operating, against Axis 
aggression, and ort- Dec. ‘20, 1943 the Bolivian Govetnthent was over- 
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thrown by forces in circumstances linking this action with the sub- 
versive groups. This was but one act committed by a general sub- 
versive movement, with the purpose of steadily expanding its activities 
on the continent, ‘and these developments disposed negatively of the 
matter of the. U.S. Government's recognition of the Svo na 
junta at La Paz. The inter-American system built u pees fan Sat 
previous ten years had had for one of its purposes the defending of th 
sovereign Republics of the W. Hemisphere against aggression oF 
intervention in their domestic affairs by outside influences, and the 
Government was confident that freedom-loving people of the American 
republics, including those of Bolivia, who had the good will of the 
U.S. Government and people, would understand that this decision 
was taken in furtherance of this p 

The Director-General of UNRRA, A. announced the appointment 
of Sir F. Leith-Ross as one of the deputy directors-general of the 
regional office for Europe. : 

Jan. 25.—The House of Representatives passed and sent to the 
Senate a resolution under which $1,350 million was appropriated as the 
U.S. contribution to U.N.R.R.A. 

“Mr. Lehman a ted a Czech, Mr. Fried, as Director of Industrial 
Rehabilitation oe ONERA . 

The A.F.L. declined an R to attend a trade unions conference 
of 37 nations in London in June, “because it lacks the proper sponsor- 
ship, it is untimely, and the proposed representation invites discord and 
division rather than harmony and unity”. 

Mr. Nelson stated that in 1943 record shipbuilding included 2 
45,000-ton battleships, 11 cruisers, 15 aircraft carriers, 50 carrier 
escorts, 128 destroyers, 306 destroyer escorts, and 56 submarines. 

Jan. 2%6.—The House of Representatives passed the $1,350 million 
U.N.R.R.A. Bill, which had been amended to include India. : 

President Roosevelt sent a message to Gongress endorsing the new 
Bill introduced in the House of Representatives for arrangements for 
the members of the forces to vote in the coming election, and con- 
démning the Senate’s measure of Dec. 3 as “a fraud on the soldiers, 
sailors, and marines now training and fighting”. ; s 

Mr. Hull told the press that the Soviet Union, in its reply to the U.S. 
offer of its good offices toward the restoration of relations between 
the Polish and Russian Governments, had stated that conditions had 
not yer ripened to a _point at which advantage could be taken, of the 
offer, 


J an. 27.—The State Hay slam protested to the Japanese Govern- 
ment against atrocities inflicted upon U.S. prisoners in the Philippines, 
aud warned Tokyo that all officials responsible would be punish after 
the war. 

Jan, 28.—The President’s secretary announced that the Government 
could no longer expect to get further relief to U.S. prisoners of war in the 
hands of the Japanese and that the time had come "to release the 
factua “and carefully authenticated “reports of Japanese atrocities”. 

An official report was issued on Japanese atrocities to U.S. prisoners 
and Mr. Hull stated that the Government was gathering all possible - 
information on the subject so that the Japanese war crim‘nals might 
be punished when the war ended. He summed up the situation as 


- 
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follows: the U.S.A. would persevere ‘a a righteous undertaking to 
continue -exchanging prisoners .or civilian internees with Japan, but 
nobody in the U.S.A. had any accurate idea of how much chance there 
was of effecting such exchanges.’ The relief supplies for Allied prisoners 
of the Japanese delivered by the Gripsholm.to the: ‘Japanese vessel on 
the last repatriation exchange had not been heard of since: E 
* The State :Depártment ‘announced ‘the suspension of the loading of 
Spanish: tankers with oil products for’ Spain. It was stated that a 
Spanish Government had shown a certain reluctance to'satisfy 
deemed reasonable and.important by’the State Department pte 
‘which representations: had been continuously addressed to the 
Sii Government for some time past. Certain Italian warships and 


merchant ships remained interned in Spanish ports; Spain continued to 
export vital war materials, such as wo , to Germany, Axis agents 
were very active in Spain and in Sp -African territory as well as in 


Tangier, some portion of the Blue Division appeared to be still involved 
in'war against Russia, and reports had been received of a financial 
arrangement. between Spain and Germany designed to make available 
to Germany substantial peseta credits wich Germany unquestionably 
expected’ to apply: to augmenting espionage and sabotage in S$ 
territory: ‘and to intensifying opposition to the Allies in the - 


“The -British Ambassador, eet ‘the National Geographical 
Society, stated that Britain had applied the principles of the Atlantic. 
Charter to India long before the Cha er had been drawn up, Britain 
hoped India would reniain within the British Commonwealth, but 
if after the-war her people could establish an agréed ‘constitution and 
desired !to” sever parfnership. from the Commonwealth, Britain: had 
undertakennot to averrule such a decision. “I think we may fairly 
claim to have given her peade in place of war, unity im place of division, 
; a in place of anarchy, Jaw in place of the irrésponsible working’ of 

otic wills”, he said. “Wẹ have sown in her people the seeds of 
“government. ” The British Empire had encouraged nafionalism in 

India, :from which had grown demands for in dence. © 

Jam 29.—Exchange of telegrams -between t Roosevelt and 
President . Ramirez re “Argentina's ‘break-with. Germany and Joran: 
(see Argentina.) . 

Jan. 30.-—The. "Director-General of UNRRA.: apani Miss 
McGeachy, former First. Secretary at the British Embassy, as oe of 
the welfare'division. ‘*: * 

“Jan, 3t.—The War. Department announced that the monthly tobe 
nage..of Lend-Lease supplies flown :to'China from India .over the 

Himalayas now amounted to more thon the oo baat cammied ovat 
the Burma Road.’ . 

U.S.S.R. Jan. 17.—Pravda published a re rt from Cairo citing 
“reliable Greek arid Yugoslav sources” to the effect that a secret 
meeting had been held recently in the “neighbourhood of the Pyrenees 
between 2 leading English personalities and Ribbentrop, with the aim 
of negotiating a separate. peace, It was stated that. the meeting. was 
without result. - 

Jan. 19.—M. Menshikov’s appointment to U. N RRA. (see U.S.A.) 


. 
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Jan. 21.—Gen. Shcherbakov, head of the political department of the 
Army and a member of the Political Bureau of the Communist Party, 
stated in a speech on the 20th anniversary of Lenin’s death that 
Hitler’s plans to sow discord between the democratic nations had failed, 
. and that confidence and unity were omnie between the members of 

the coalition against Hitler. ‘ 

Jan. 23.—Moscow radio broadcast on behalf of the Pan-Slav Com- 
mittee in Moscow an ap | to the Bulgarians to come over to the 
Allies. It stated that B declared war on Britain and the U.S.A. 
on’ Hstler’s orders, and that it was only the long and traditional 
-friendship between the Russian people and the Bulgars that had en- 
abled Bulgaria to resist Hitler’s pressure for war to- be declared on 
Russia. It called on the Bulgarian armies in Yugoslavia to join against. 
. the Germans. 

Jan. 28.—Moscow wireless broadcast the report of the commission . 
for ascertaining the circumstances of “the aden of Polish officers by 
the German-Fascist invaders in the Katyn Forest”. It was stated that - 
over 11,000 co had been discovered in Polish uniforms, and the 
conclusions of the commission were that the Polish prisoners were shot 
by the Germans not only at Katyn but elsewhere with the objects of 
wiping out enemies, placing the blame on the Soviet Union, and 
swelling their statistics of enemy casualties. Medical and scientific 
reports proved that the bodies had been buried in the spring of 1942 
at the latest. The following “general conclusions’ were reached: | 
that the Polish prisoners held by the Russians in 3 camps near 
Smolensk were abandoned in the retreat of the Red Army, that mass 
executions of Polish prisoners from these camps were carried out in the 
Katyn Forest m the autumn of 1941 by the Germans and that the 
mass executions were carried out by a German organization under the 
alias of “H.Q. of the 537th Construction Battalion”. 

With the deterioration of the German military and political situation’ 
at the beginning of 1943, the German authorities carned out a series of 
measures aimed at attributing their own crimes to the Russian authori- 
ties, with the object of sowing discord betweeri the Russians and the 
Poles. Therefore by bribes, threats, and tortures, they tried to find , 
witnesses among the Russians, from whom they extorted false evidence 
that the Poles had been shot by the Soviet authorities in the spring of 
1940, and the German authorities also brought from other places in the 
spring of 1943 the bodies of Poles shot by them elsewhere and placed 
them in the graves at Katyn, using about 500 Russian prisoners 
of war to uncover the Katyn graves and remove incriminating docu- 
ments and material evidence.: These Russian prisoners were shot by the 
Germans on completion of their work. 

Reply to U.S. Government declining their offer of mediation in the 
Polish-Russian disputes. (see U.S.A.) 

Jan/30,—The British Ambassador réturned to Moscow from London 


.VENEZUELA. Jan. 19.—President Medina in Washington (see 
U.S.A.) ~* 3 

Jan. 24.—It was announced that the Government had decided to 
withhold recognition from the new revolutionary régime in Bolivia. 
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GREECE AND THE WAR 


II.—THE BULGARIAN Invasion, GOVERNMENT CHANGES, AND | 
THE GUERRILLA MOVEMENT £ u 


WHEN the Germans attacked Greece the Bulgarians followed on their 
heels, pouring down into the area between Dedeagach and the Struma 
valley, and occupying, without a fight, Macedonia and Thrace, and it 
was obvious that this territory was to be Bulgaria’s reward for, her 
complaisance towards Germany. Repeated assurances had been given 
by Filoff, right up to the previous month, that Bulgaria would not 
invade Greece, but the inclusion of Macedonia in Bulgaria was fore- 
shadowed in the Bulgarian press after the German invasion and after 
the settlement of the disagreement between the two bodies of Mace- 
donian revolutionaries, one of which wanted independence, while the 
other wished the whole of Macedonia to be joined to Bulgaria. The 
` Bulgarians were not slow to justify the invasion by the usual argument 
of a minority question, although the only minority in Eastern Mace- 
donia was the Jews in Salonika, whilst in Western Thrace the population 
was Greek with a Turkish minority, and only in Western Macedonia 
was there a Slav minority, of about 50,000. The Greek minorities in 
Bulgarian Macedonia and the Bulgar minorities in Greece had been 
exchanged after the Greco-Bulgarian Convention of 1919. The Bul- 
garians also occupied the whole of Yugoslavian Macedonia, and later 
garrisoned Thasos and Samothrace. 

The Germans kept a hold on Salonika and Kavalla, and some dis- 
appointment was ‘felt at the time by the B at not getting the 
former.’ They also deeply resented Italian demands to annex the 
districts of Struga, Kossova, and Dewaria, in Yugoslavian Macedonia, 
to Albania. The full details of Bulgarian rule in the occupied provinces 
will only be known after the war. It has been marked by great and 
in ing ferocity, and met with great and increasing resistance. 
Every effort seems to have been made to destroy Greek nationality; 
large numbers of the more educated inhabitants were sent to concentra- 
tions camps in the summer of 1941; the Greek immi ts from Ana- 
tolia, who had been settled in Thrace after the ee hance of popula- . 
tions with Turkey, were expelled from their homes, and Greek surnames~ 
had to be given a Bulgarian form. After the formal annexation—as 
opposed to occupation—of Western Thrace, in Oct. 1941, about 
6,000 Greeks were deported from Macedonia and Thrace into Bulgaria, 
and Bulgarians sent to take their place. It appears that it was intended 
that at least the whole region between Vardar and Maritza should 
become a homogeneous Bulgarian area. Infuriated by these methods, 
bands of guerrillas were already active, and in November the Bul- 
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garian Governors of the two provinces resigned, owing to the troubles 
caused by the growing resistance. Reports were current that German 
regiments had been brought in to help maintain order. The Bulgarian 
Consul-General in New York, whilst trying to gloss over the disturbed 
state of the occupied provinces, himself admitted that 482 Greek 
“hot-heads” had been killed in a conflict with Bulgarians. Early in 
1942 came more reports of young Greeks being deported to Bulgaria, 
and of all men up to 65 years of age being conscripted for labour 
battalions. Large numbers of refugees fled to other parts of Greece; 
26,000 townspeople and 42,000 peasants was ong estimate of their 
numbers. The Creeks were everywhere at a disadvantage; Greek 
peasants had to pay land taxes and dues for irrigation which Bulgarian 
immigrant farmers escaped, and were only entitled to their bread 
ration (150 gr.) as against the Bulgarians’ 300 gr. per day—and did not 
always get it. : 

On June 10, 1942 it was decreed that all residents in Greater Bul- 
garia would automatically assume Bulgarian nationality, unless they 
chose otherwise, in that case they must leave the country. Greek schools 
and churches were closed, and B ian was to be the only official 

. Another decree permitted the appropriation of any private 
estate essential for public use. By March, 1943 it was estimated that 
some 100,000 Greeks had been expelled-from Bulgarian-occupied 
Macedonia, and the following month Turkish reports stated that all 
the Jews in the territory held by Bulgaria, helee the 50,000 Jews 
in Salonika, had been deported either to Poland or to labour camps. 
In November from the same source came the news that 60,000 people 
had been sent by the Bulgarians from Eastern Macedonia and Western 
Thrace for work in heavy industries in Austria. 

In addition to official persecution and its accompanying reprisals 
and shooting of hostages the Greeks undoubtedly had to endure much 
unauthorized suffering at Bulgarian hands. The notorious Mikhailoff, 
leader of the I.M.R.O, party in Macedonia, whose activities had been 
repressed by King Boris, began to harry them during the summer of 
1941, and his ruthlessness is said to have shocked even the Bulgarian 
Government. With the ever-growing bad feeling between the Germans 
and Italians, culminating with the defection of the latter, Bulgaria’s 
importance as a warden became more important to Germany, and in 
A it was reported that.with the exception of the town of Salonika 
and the country within a 12-mile,radius around it the area of B ian 
occupation had been extended to the Axios river. Greek officials 
refused to serve under Bulgarians, who were obliged to take over the 
public services themselves. 

During the last few months conditions in the districts under Bul- 
garian rule seem to have grown very much worse, as, indeed, is the case 
throughout occupied Greece. 

Economically the position of Greece has been different from 
that of the other Balkan countries. Over half her land is sterile, and 
only about 15 per cent of the remainder is arable land, the rest being 
under forests, pasture, vineyards, and gardens. Other Balkan countries 
normally export cereals and cattle; Greece imported both, and some 
third of her population was urban. The number of inhabitants per 
square kilometre of cultivable land was much higher than in the rest of the 
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Balkans, but, thanks to the fact that her climate and soil were suited 
to the production of valuable crops for export, of which the chief were 
tobacco and currants, her standard of living was high in comparison 
with theirs. Her workers are efficient and her distinguished 
for commercial ability; her long coast-line gave easy access to cheap - 
sea trañsport, and much of her prosperity depended on her large 
mercantile marine. Industrialization was increasing, and the percen- 
tages of industrial products and of the home-produced raw materials 
for their manufacture were rising during the 1930s. Greece has a great 
variety of mineral deposits, but only bauxite, and, in a lesser degree, 
nickel and chromite, fave: any importance in the mineral economy of 
the world. Coal and oil‘aré aaa but the-lignite deposits discovered 
in Euboea and Macedonia were being worked. The need for oe 
some measure of economic self-sufficiency, described by Gen 
Metaxas as “uncomfortable but necessary”, became more pressing 
with the advent of war, and,”as has been mentioned in“the previous 
article, -was promoted by salvage schemes, the use of home-produced 
goods, and strict control of the sale of essential materials. The merchant 
navy, despite many sinkings, was still a source of profit, and satis- 
factory commercial agreements were in force with belligerent and 
neutral countries. ; 

With the Axis occupation all the prosperity of Greece melted 
away. She had no industrial production to serve German war needs, 
and so there was no inducement to the conquérors to import food for 
useless mouths. Conditions worsened immediately. Wheat, which 
had cost 8 drachmas per oke (2.8 1b.) in 1940 was officially sold for 27 
drachmas in 1941. Farmers, partly through unwillingness to sell to 
the enemy, partly because they could get higher prices on the black 
market, refused to sell at the controlled price. Wages rose by 110-140 
per cent between July and Nov., 1941, but could not keep pace with 

A general control of distribution of raw materials was instituted 
by the Ministry of Economic Affairs, but had little effect. The police 
were unwilling to help in stopping the widespread illicit traffic, and the 
Government tried to form a special corps of “‘incorruptibles” to deal 
with the black market. The shortage was made worse by the occupying 
armies, who bought quantities of food and’ goods and also looted a 
considerable amount, Tad by’ the’ sire of refugees from territories 
ceded to Albania and ‘Btllgaria:’ T tof available supplies was 
difficult, owing to lack of'fydl, ahd ‘fishing; for security reasons; much 
restricted. Sometimes thésituation was worse in the towns, sometimes 
in the country districts; of late the latter have suffered most, owing to 
the disorganization caused by the errilla warfare and the. deliberate 
destruction, as reprisals, of the ers’ stocks. 


THE FOOD SITUATION 
The Germans have disclaimed all responsibility for feeding the Greek 
people, that it is their fault, and blaming them for the black 
market. light of the country aroused much pity abroad, and M. 
Tsouderos fia a untiring in pleading the cause of his starving fellow 
countrymen. Humanity demanded some relaxation of the blockade, 
and, after obtaining an Axis guarantee for their proper use, the first 
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food shipments, sent from Turkey under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Red Cross and Turkish Red Crescent arrived in Sept., 1941, and 
since then these have been followed by other supplies from Turkey. 
By agreement with Sweden food has also been sent from Canada m 
Swedish ships; it was announced in the House of Commons in June, 
1943 that, since Sept., 1942, 142,455 tons of wheat, 20,751 tons of pulse 
and soup concentrate, and 21,174.tons of dried and condensed milk 
had been sent across the Atlantic to Greece. During the second winter 
of the occupation the food situation showed signs of slight improvement, 
particularly in Athens, owing to the increased volume and better dis- 
tribution of Red Cross supplies, and also to the fact that the Axis had 
allowed more food to come in from other Balkan countries. There 
was, however, a very serious shortage in the islands; and “send wheat 
or coffins’, ran a message to the Quisling Government. 

The present winter is bringing unexampled hardship: livestock has 
been reduced since the war by some 70 cent, and a shortage of seed, 
particularly of the types suited to the. dry climate of Greece, has 
diminished the production of cereal crops by 40 per cent, on an average. 
Last season’s wheat crop was lower by 150,000 tons than the year 
before, and there are no reserves, since stocks were freely used during 
the summer when an Allied invasion was confidently expected. 

Under-nourishment has brought disease. In April, 1943 the tubercu- 
losis-rate was reported to have risen by 27 per cent, and the death-rate 
enone children by 137 per cent. A few months after the occupation 
schoolchildren were limited.to three lessons a day, as they were not 
strong enough to stand more. Medical services, in spite of Red Cross 
helps have been very short of supplies, and hospitals have been taken 
over by the Germans for their own use. The number of deaths from 
starvation and illness due to malnutrition can only be roughly esti- 
mated; the British Ministry of Information in Dec., 1942 gave 100,000 
as the figure for the period of the Axis occupation, and during recent 
months the death-rate must have been mounting. Inflation has now 
reached great heights, and the note circulation is 150 times as great as 
in 1939, Wages have increased seventyfold, atid prices over six- 
hundredfold. - i 

Economically Greece has, been chiefly useful to the Germans as a, 
source of'labour. Besides the extensive use of conscripted workers on 
roads and fortifications, many have been sent to work in other occupied 
territories and in Germany; in July, 1942 it was estimated that 40,000 
such labour conscripts ‘had already been sent. Both threats and bribery 
were offered by the Germans to obtain workers, who have remained 
extremely unwilling to offer their services. 

The food shortage, insufficient wages, and dislike of civil mobilization 
have given rise to serious disturbances; there were riots in Athens soon 
after the occupation, a strike at the Piraeus in Sept., 1942 as a protest 
against the Axis sppropranon of the harvest, and strikes and rioting 
in Athens in March, 1943, believed to have been inspired by the civil 
mobilization order promulgated in February. Last autumn the food 
shortage inspired mass demonstrations by women in Athens. In addi- 
tion to this open opposition and ‘to the military operations of the 
guerrillas there have been countless lesser acts of sabotage and obstruc- 
tion which have made things very difficult for the conquerors. 
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‘GOVERNMENT CHANGES 

After leaving Crete at the end of May, 1941 the King reformed his 
Cabinet.in Cairo, with M. Tsouderos as Prime Minister, Foreign Minister 
and Finance Minister: Admiral Sakellariou, Vice-Premier and Minister 
of ee eral Nicolaidis,.Air Minister; M. Dimitrakakis, Acting 

er and Minister of Justice, and M. Dimitratos, Labour 
„Minister. In view of future disputes it may be noted that various politi- 
cal parties were represented: the Prime Minister was a Liberal and 
had been a supporter of Venizelos, and M. Dimitratos was an old Trade 
Union leader; M. Maniadakis, an ardent su porter of Metaxas who had 
been Minister of the Interior and Public ity when the Govern- 
ment was in Crete, was omitted from the new Cabinet. ‘The Prime 
Minister broadcast an appeal to the Greek people to stand firm and not 
be deceived by enemy landichinen ts and said that the Greek forces 
were re-0 y and m fight by the side of their Allies. 

Early in July George and some of his Ministérs arrived in South 
Africa, and from here the e Minister issued a statement declaring 
that the German attack on Russia‘“‘creates the obligation for Greece, 
who is continuing the struggle for freedom irrespective of social and 
evolutionary views, to declare her full and unreserved solidarity with 
the U.S.S.R. and its scutes people”. In August, 1941 M. Var- 
varessos, the Governor of the Bank of Greece, was appointed Minister 
of Finance and National Economy, and took the cath in Cape Town. ° 
Towards the end of September the King arrived in London. Shortly 
afterwards an important rearrangement of the Cabinet took place by 
which the Prime Minister and the Finance and Labour Ministers were 
to be in London, and the heads of the three services in Cairo, where 
they would be in closer touch with the Free Greek Forces. 

On Jan. 15, 1942 a pact was signed between the Greek and Yugo- 
slav Governments, its objects being to lay the foundations of a 
general Balkan Union, to be built up.on the lines of regional federation 
which had been foreshadowed by the Polish-Czech agreement of Dec., 
1940, and to co-ordinate the war efforts of the two countries. 

Meanwhile, the Royal Hellenic Forces outside Greece were being 
rebuilt. Early in the autumn of 1941 the.Greek Middle East Army 
was said to be composed of two brigades, and hoped soon to be able 
to put a division in the field. In March, 1942 the Prime Minister an- 
nouficed that all Greeks of military age throughout the world were to be 
conscripted. An agreement was ed on March 9 by M. Tsouderos 
and Mr. Eden concerning the pas pote and reorganization of the 
- Greek Forces, which were to be supplied and maintained on a lease- 
lend basis by ‘Britain, and in July another lease-lend agreement, with 
substantially the same provisions, was was made between the U.S.A. and 
Greece. Units of the Air Force and the Navy have worked with the 
Allies ever since the German conquest. Members of the Air Force were 
in the Western Desert as early as summer of 1941, and units of the 
Army appeared-there in 1942, and later gave a good account of them- 
selves at Alamein and in Timisia. Naval losses have been more than 
replaced by ships ee fare by Great Britian and the U.S.A. The | 
Merchant Navy is t sailing over 1,000,000 tons; only about 70 of . 
its original 500 ships remain, but again replacements have come from 

1 See Bulleivm of Jan. 24, 1942, vol. xix, No. 2, for the text af the agreemept. 
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Allied shipyards. For many months in 1943 the Greek merchant navy 
was negotiating with the Greek Government in London to obtain wages 
and conditions similar to those allowed by the other Allied Governments; 
an agreement was reached in Sept., 1943. 

A Cabinet reshuffle occurred in May, 1942 owing to the resignation - 
of Admiral Sakellariou, the Minister of Marine. M. Tsouderos took over 
the Ministries of Foreign Affairs, National Defence, the Interior, and. 
Labour: M. Kanellopoulos, leader of the National Unionist party 
who had been a pa S exile under Metaxas, became Vice-President 
of the Council, and Admiral Kawadias was appointed Naval Under- 
Secretary. 

Tn the spring and summer rof 1942 the King and M. Tsouderos visited 
the U.S.A., Canada, and also Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, returning 
to London in July. 'At the beginning of 1943 M. Kanellopoulos paid a 
visit to England, and in March came the news of his resignation. It 
was thought that a reason for this was that he had dismissed several 
Metaxist officers from the Greek forces, and that the-King had objected. 
This was followed by the announcement that the King and M. Tsouderos 
were visiting Cairo, and that the latter had been appointed Defence 
Minister. On March 24 a new Cabinet was formed; M. Tsouderos 
remained Prime Minister, but, besides M. Kanellopoulos, General 
Nikolaides, Admiral Kawadias, and M., Sekeris resigned, and were suc- 
ceeded by M. Roussos as Minster of Marine and deputy Prime Minister, 
M. Karapanayiotis as Minister of War and Acting er for Air, and 
M. Sophoulis as Minister of Public Welfare. Admiral Sakellariou also 

- resigned his post as C.-in-C. of the Flest. 





THE KING’S APPEAL FOR UNITY 

The return of the King to the Middle East seems to show that he 
realized the need for closer union between the Government, the ‘Royal 
Hellenic Forces, and the patriot armies inside Greece, and also that the 
time had come to make clear his future policy.. [n an Order of the Day 
to the Forces on Independence Day he said that the war had reached a 
: “when we can be sure that a victorious end of the struggle is now 
in sight”, and added that the events in the war now made the presence 
of himself and his Government necessary in the Middle East, where they 
intended to remain. He app for unity, and promised that political 
problems, and defects in the organization of the forces, should not be 
neglected. M. Karapanayiofis,.the War Minister, also prophesied an 
early Allied invasion of Greece ,‘and ,added. that ‘it would be greatly 
aided by the patriot forces in Greece, who were now in almost daily . 
contact with the Government. He gave their number ag 30,000, say- 
iog this would probably increase to 50,000 when the invasion took place. 
t was inevitable that there should be a divergence of opinion between 
those Greeks who escaped to t and those who had carried on 
resistance at home. The political differences which had sunk into abey- 
ance during the emergency soon began to arise again, and as early as 
Oct., 1941 M. Tsouderos, speaking from London, was ap to the 
Greeks not to clamour for constitutions whilst still under the enemy: 
. “the régime ... which the King and Government wish to restore to 
the country”, he said; “is a régime of freedom. L we: were: Op Greek 

soil we would have done so already”. 
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THE GUERRILLA MOVEMENT 

After the war had ended in Greece bands of guerrillas went on fight- 
ing, their principal scenes of activity being in the Peloponnese, the 
mountains of Central Greece, and Crete. Their actions, at first discon- 
nected and sporadic, became with time better directed, and by the 
late summer and autumn of 1941 were formidable enough to cause 
serious trouble to the Italians and Bulgarians. 

In the summer of 1942 the Allies begun actively to help and co- 
ordinate the resistance movement, through the medium of British 
officers who were introduced into the country from time to time. Liaison 
was effected between many of the smaller units, but three 
main sections of the army remained. The of these was that 
controlled by the E.A.M. (National Liberation Movement), a secret 
political organization, Left Wing and Communist, with branches in 
most parts of Greece, which had opposed the Metaxas régime. The 
E.A.M.’s guerrilla force, known as the E.L.A.S. (National Popular 
Liberation Army) was estimated last autumn to be about 30,000 strong; 
many of its members'do not subscribe to its political doctrines, but have 
been willing to sink their differences in the common cause, although 
the E.A.M., under pain of death, exacts an oath of absolute loyalty and 
obedience.. Colonel Serafis is one of the chief leaders of the E.L.A.S; 
Next in size comes the E.D-E.S. (National Democratic Greek Army) 
under the command ôf General Zervas, who claims to be a Republican 
and to follow the policy of General Plastiras, the leader of the military 
revolt of 1922. A third, considerably smaller, band is the E.K.K.A., a 
non-political body which has attracted many Greek officers, and is led 
by Colonel Psaros. 

These armies worked in fair harmony for a considerable time, with 
the result that the Germans and Italians were practically driven out 
of the country districts, which came almost entirely under the control 
of the Patriots, with strongholds in W. Macedonia, Thessaly, and 
Epirus. They succeeded in cutting the Athens-Salonika railway line 
so Grins that it became useless, and severely handicapped the movement 
of men and supplies during the North African campaign. Enemy 
retaliation was ferocious, but quite unsuccessful in intimidating the 
guerrillas. 

- Constant good relations between the different-bands were not easil 
maintained, and serious diffetences-arose in the spring of 1943, end 
were settled for a time when their chiéfs agreed on July 2 to 0 accept the 
orders of the Allied G.H.Q, in the Middle East. During this summer 
intense activity continued, stimulated by the Allied successes in Italy. 
German counter-measures increased, but in vain, andin July the German 
Military Governor in Northern ‘Greece admitted that the country was 
in a state of revolution. 


GUARANTEES BROADCAST BY THE KING 7 

Immediately after the guerrilla leaders had agreed, in July, to accept 

` orders from the Supreme Allied Command the King, in a broadcast, 
declared that free general elections for the Constituent Assembly would 
be held within six months after military operations permitted. He also 
Governme that as soon as it betame possible to remove the-seat of the 
vernment to Greek soil the members of the present Government 
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would resign, and a new Government, fully representative of public 
opinion, would be formed. 

This guarantee was not felt to be satisfactory. The majority of the 
Greek people hold the King responsible for imposing the Metaxas 
dictatorship on the country, and remembered that he had promised 
only a few months earlier to respect the Constitution. They are afraid, 
therefore, that if he is allowed to return to Greece at-the head of his 
army the promised plebiscite may not be a free Se hee of popular 
will. There is also a fear of Allied intervention on the King’s'behalf, a 
circumstance bound-in itself to damage the popularity of any leader in 
Greece, as Venizelos found after the last war, when he was imposed on 
the country by foreign intervention. This fear was not lessened when 
Mr. Churchill said in Quebec last A that it was hoped that the 
Kings of Greece and Yugoslavia might soon return to their thrones. 
Later however, when questioned in the House on this cont last 
November the Prime Minister referred to the King’s broadcast of July, ° 
and added that “uritil the Greek people can express their will in con- 
ditions of freedom and tranquillity, itis the settled policy of his Majesty’s 
Government to support the at of the Hellenes, who is at once our 
loyal Ally and the constitutional head of the Greek State,” a statement 
which seems to leave open the question of the King’s return. 

In Sept., 1943 six guerrilla representative leaders visited Cairo to ask 
that three members of the resistance movement should be included in 
the Government, of whom one should be Minister of the Interior, and 
that King George should undertake not to return to Greece until a 

lebiscite had been held to determine the future of the monarchy. 

eir demands were refused, and their return empty-handed to Greece 
doubtless intensified antagonism to the King. 

Meanwhile, after the collapse of Italy, there had been renewed out- . 
breaks of hostility between the E.L.A.S. and the E.D.E.S., the immed- 
iate occasion being utes over quantities of war material which the 
Italians had preferred to hand over to the guerrillas rather than 
leave for the Germans, and of which the E.L.A.S. had got and kept the « 
larger part. The E.A.M. was at the same time accused af terrorizing 
those members of the E.L.A.S. who wished to join other patriot bands. 
These charges were denied by the E.A.M., who claimed that they did 
not_aim at establishing Communism after the war, but only wished, in 
co-operation with other Left Wing parties, to introduce a plan of social 
reform. Carrying the war into the enemy’s camp, the E.A.M. accused 
Te E.D.E.S. of having Fascist leanings and o ‘wishing to reinstate 

at abe classes and even a dictatorship, of supporting the black 
market, and even of being prepared to work with the Germans. .Many 
of these charges were untrue or wildly exaggerated, but coupled with 


personal jealousies, provided tinder for German subversion. ighted 
at the chance of divi ae enemies, the Germans tried to persuade 
the leader of the E.D.E.S. to sign an armistice, threatening that other- 


wise they would prevent the distribution of Red Cross supplies. This 
General Zervas, acting under the orders of G.H.Q., Cairo, refused to do, - 
but the Germans spread the rumour that he had aceepted their terms 
among the E.L. AS. who, believed it too readily. Inter- fighting 
broke out not long after the retam of the six delegates trom Cairo. 
Tactically it‘was much to the Germans’ advantage to bring E.L.A.S. ' 
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and E.D.E.S. to blows, as when the Italians collapsed it became 
rr important for the Germans to command the mountain 
road from Yanina to Kalambale so that troops might easily be shifted 
from east to west, as needed. The E.L.A.S. held the west end of the 
road and the E.D.E.S.; under General Zervas, the east, and when 
fighting did break out between them the Germans took the chance of 
attacking the E.D.E.S. at the same time, though there is no evidence . 
that there was any deliberate co-operation between the E.L.A.S, and the 
enemy. It was unfortunate that a New Zealand liaison officer who was 
with the E.D.E.S. should have been killed by the E.L.A.S. troops, but 
this should not be taken as a sign of any general anti-British feeling. 


HOPES OF AN ALLIED INVASION 

Other factors contributed to arouse the emotions of men who had for 
years been living in hardship and witnessing the sufferings of their 
countrymen. The hope of the early liberation of Greece, which every 
Greek expected would follow soon after the Allied invasion of Italy, and 
of which the capture of Samos, Leros, and Cos seemed an omen, brought 
into the foreground those political questions which had been temporar- 
ily shelved. Deep disappointment was felt, and some dissatisfaction 
with the Allies, when it became clear that an invasion of Greece was not 
imminent. The loss of the islands was a further blow; resentment and 

- surprise had E been expressed that no Greek troops had taken 
‘part in their ca ` 
Italian co belligeency was even less agreeable to the partisans ian 
oa the King’s Government, and its acceptance added to the latter’s 
popularity in many quarters, and rumours were current that several 
T of the Cabinet had offered their resignation, which M. Tsouderos - 
refed to accept, on this account. Leaflets were also circulated in 
Cairo, on the anniversary of the Italian attack, protesting against any 
Ttalian alliance, dnd demanding an immediate declaration by the Allies . 
on the Dodecanese question, though at the same time declaring “respect 
for our Government and its participation in European problems”. The 
Royal Hellenic Forces, returning from the North African campaign, 
were also showing signs of discontent and political cleavage, and many 
are believed to have been in sympathy with the partisans’ point of 
view. 

On Nav. 8, 1943 the King, in a letter to M. Tsouderos, which was not 
made public until Dec. 11 (after Mr. Churchill’s visit to Cairo), under- 
took to “examine anew the question of the date of my return to Greece’, 
a promise which s ts a modification of his former attitude. The 
programme for the Government outlined by M. Tsouderos on Dec. 15, 
1943 showed ao definite change of view on this subject. The first of its 
five points was preparation for the King’s return, followed by a coalition 
of exiles and those who had remained in Greece, the development of a 
Balkan: Union, plans for economic security for the Balkans, and the 
welding of internal unity in Greece. 

the last few months there have been repeated calls for unity 
from the King and M. Tsouderos, and also from General Wilson and 
other British, and American, sources, and the Greek Ambassador in 
Moscow was told recently that the U.S.S.R. strongly favoured the 
union of all the guerrillas. 
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The divisions in the Greek camp must not be exaggerated. The 
assertion that the Government at Cairo is completely out of sympathy 
with the guerrillas was disproved by reports from Samos during the 
Allied occupation, where the E.L.A.S. acclaimed the Governmént 
representatives. Fighting between the guerrillas has never been on a 

scale, and none occurred in Macedonia. In the late autumn and 
early winter internal dissensions did not etme weaken the 
offensive against the Germans, and by their attacks on the routes to the 
Greek ports the guerrillas have prevented supplies and munitions 
~ reaching the Islands, in spite of the increased ferocity of German reprisals 
—50 hostages are now shot for every German killed, and 10 for every one 
wounded. 

On Feb. 11 came the good news that, as the result of negotiations 

. carried out by officers of British G.H.Q. in Cairo, sponsored by the 
King’s Government, fighting between the E.L.A.S.and the E.D.ES. 
has ceased., By the terms of the agreement it is understood that, while 
remaining independent units, they will combine in operations against 
the enemy, and 1 is expented dlist-as a résalt guerrilla wart are will be 
greatly intensified. 

M. E. P. 


ECONOMIC WAR-EFFORTS 


II .— JAPAN 
SUPERFICIALLY, the problem of evaluating the Japanese economic 
-effort in the war is no harder—if as hard—as that presented by Ger- 
many. Budgetary data are available in fairly full detail up to the 
outbreak of the Pacific War, and the amounts of money voted to the 
Government are available even since then, while rough official and 
semi-official estimates of the magnitude of national income and of 
- savings are made known from time to time. In fact, however, the 
general knowledge of the Japanese war economy is very much slighter 
than the general knowledge of the German, chiefly because far less 
unofficial attention has been paid to it outside Japan, and far less 
unofficial] Japanese analysis and speculation concerning it has been 
published. 

How large, in the first place, is the Japanese national income? 
Up to 1939, fairly reliable estimates are available for most years, either 
from the Cabinet Bureau of Statistics, the Mitsubishi Economic 
Research Bureau, or ( y for earlier years) from other sources. 
It is difficult to ascertain how the national income is defined by the 
authors of some of these estimates (the Cabinet Bureau of Statistics, 
for instance); Mr. Colin Clark, in The Conditions of Economic Progress, 
however, quotes the estimates of Professor Hijkata for certain years 
up to 1931 and brings them more nearly up to date, thus providing us 
with estimates which conform very closely to the British definition of 
“net national income at factor-cost”’. The Cabinet Bureau of Statistics’ 
figures are consistently higher than these estimates—for the earlier 
years by an amount not far different from the country’s total indirect 

taxation (though apparently by a margin wider than this in the later 


e 
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years). It therefore seems reasonable, though it certainly is not very 
satisfactory, to assume that the Cabinet Bureau of Statistics’ estimates 
are intended to represent the net national income valued at market 
prices. For 1939, the total given by this source is 25,500 million yen; 
no equally convincing estimate is available for a later year, but 
Japanese Ministers have given rough figures—presumably. intended to 
be comparable with these—of 30,000 million -yen for 1941, 45,000 
million for 1942, and 50,000 million for 1943. 

This enormous increase is, of course, largely due to ‘hie rise of prices 
(it is to be presumed that all the figures refer to Japan proper, so that 
no question arises of their being swollen through the extension of-the - 
area under Japanese control). The cost of living and the wholesale 
price index were both, in 1943, rather more than 40 per cent above-the 
1939 level: Thus, the real national income had risen (according to the 
figures quoted above) by perhaps about 40 per cent in four years. In 
‘the previous four years (1935-39) the national income af current prices 
had risen about 75 per cent, and prices, in tha iod also, had appar- 
ently risen by about 40 per cent, oe het real name Did Teee by 
perhaps 25 per cent. Thus, if the data quoted are correct, there seems 
to have been an acceleration in the rise of real income since 1939. 

These rates of increase are, in'any case, very surprising—6 or 7 per 
cent per annum during 1935-9, and 8 or 9 per cent per annum, 1939 to 43. 
They are credible only in the light of the immensely rapid investment 
which was going on and of the ehormously greater productivity of 
labour in the industries which were being set up as compared with the 
alternative occupations from which that labour was drawn. The total 
private new issues of capital in sare during 1935-9 amounted to 
about 12,000 million ‘yen! of which perhaps 7000 or 8000 million were 
invested at home. jence indicates that such an investment in 
plant and buildings over a wide range of industry might make possible 
an additional annual net industrial output of 10,000 or 12,000 million 
yen. The actual increase in the national income, at current prices, in 
these years was about 11,000 million yen. While recognizing that there 
was certainly a great deal of investment fmanced out of industries’ 
own profits and therefore not taken into account here, and that, on 
the other hand, in so far as the new industrial workers were drawn out 
of agriculture there may have been a loss of potential agricultural 
output (though equal to less than half the corresponding Po in 
industrial output), to set off against the increase, one- can see the 
increase in national income is probably not so large as to be unaccount- 
able, especially if the increase in population and improvements in skill 
and efficiency are also taken into account. In the years 1940 and 1941 
the increase of private capital through new issues seems to have been 
proceeding at a rate sufficiently in advance of that in the preceding 
four years to explain a substantially accelerated rate of progress. 

How much the national income which Japan had attained by 1943 
would amount to in terms of British purchasing-power is a question 
which can be answered only roughly and provisionally. Mr. Colm 
Clark made a comparison of sterling and yen purchasing-powers for 
the year 1933, as a result of which it may be judged that for buying 
consumers’ goods (including food) the £ was then wort perhaps 6 or 7 
yen, while for buying investment goods it was worth perhaps 12 or 13 
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yen. Between 1933 and 1942-3 Japanese prices in general, both whole- 
sale and retail, more than doubled, while British rose about 90 percent . 
(wholesale) and 43 per cent (retail). No precise comparison of wage- 
changes after 1939 is possible; it is probable, however, that Japanese 
wage-rates have not increased more than British. Thus, one may 
haps say on this evidence that the £ in 1942-3 was worth 9 or 10 yen 
forthe purpose of buying consumers’ goods, and 18 or 14 yen for the 
of buying investment goods. The latter figure’ is the more 
cau tful; probably one should take rae of a very large increase in 
Japanese efficiency in conan Si ae in recent years; against 
this, however, one has to set the that prices of metals (for instance) 
in gao have risen more rapidly than other prices. ` 
ore applying these rates to the Japanese income of 1942-3 it is 
necessary to divide it into the classes of goods concerned. The Finance 
Minister stated in Feb., 1943 that civilian consumption in the current 
financial year would probably amount to about 15,000 million yen— 
which, on the showing of the above argument, might be equated to ' 
about £1500 or £1700 million. As to the rest of the national income, 
it appears that Government expenditure, national and local, was 
designed to be about 27 millard yen.- Of this, about 1750 million would 
~ be national debt interest, and some unknown further portion would 
consist of mere transfers of other kinds. Perhaps, therefore, 23 or 24 
milliard yen would be a reasonable estimate of the public authorities’ 
urchases of goods and services. Since the national income for the 
cial year 1942-3 was declared by the Finance Minister. to be 
about 45 milliard yen, it seems, if these data are correct, 6 or 7 milliard 
would be available for net investment through private or semi-private 
cies either in Japan proper or in the‘areas under her control. 
ow the actual expenditure of the State compared with the estimates 
is not clear. Since the increase of the national debt during the financial 
year was 15.3 milliard, however, while tax revenue (probably excluding 
the two milliard or so of local authorities’ receipts) was about 7 
milliard, it seems likely that the estimates corresponded Dae to 
what actually happened. It may be added that savings were 
expected to be about 17 milliard, a figure which, if cortect, 
that either State receipts through taxation and fees or (moré likely 
civilian consumption were higher by some 4 milliard than is suggest 
above—or that the national income was somewhat lower. 

At all events, it seems reasonable to put net investment at about 
480 million and goods and services purchased by the Government 
converting at 12 yen to the £ to allow for the EPA of the services ' 

included) at £2,000 million or rather less. Adding up the components 
one then gets a total net national income for 1942-3 of about £4000 
million at current British market prices. ‘Of the somewhat under 
£2,000_million ‘of this flowing directly to the State, not all, of course, is 
used for war purposes; on the basis of pre- -war Budgets and of the rise in 
prices (together with an allowance for the increased burden of adminis- 
oo one may perhaps put the amount actually devoted to war 
eee in the strict sense at 20 milliard yen, or, say, £1600-£1700 

This is some 40 or 50 per cent of the amount being devoted to 
similar purposes at the same time in the United eo excluding 
lend-lease aid recei 
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The estimates for the year 1943-4 show a large increase over those 
for the previous year. It is impossible to evaluate them yet owing to 
the lack of essential data, but there is little doubt that, in view of the 
Tnargin apparently available for net investment in 1942-3 (a margin 
- to which, for the purpose of-seeing what could be put into the war 

~ industries, the considerable possible disinvestment in other depart- 
ments should be added) the Japanese real economic war-effort was still 
expansible to.a very considerable extent. How the economic war- 
effort compared with the military effort and, especially, how the - 
destruction of aircraft, shipping, and other key material compared 
with the output of it which had been or still may be attained is artother 
question, which it is not the purpose of this article to answer. 
A. J. B. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATRANTIC 
There was more enemy activity over south-east England at night 
than in January, but no heavy attack. ‚On Feb. 3 night. some 70 
aircraft crossed the coast, and on Feb. 13 50,to 60, but only a small 
pro ion reached London. On the 3rd 9 were destroyed, and on the 
13th 7. Damage was done in several places and fatal casualties caused. 
, The daylight offensive was maintained over northern France, 
especially the Pas de Calais, and very little opposition was met. In 
addition Wilhelmshaven was attacked on Feb. 3 by 1,100 U.S. bombers 
and fighters; Frankfurt on Feb. 4, 8, and 11 by a very strong force; 
and Brunswick on Feb. 10, when 84 enemy aircraft were destroyed in a 
8 hour battle, for the loss of 29 bombers and 8 fighters. On Feb. 3 in all 
the operations 12 enemy ‘planes were destroyed and 22 lost, on Feb. 8 
19 were destroyed and 21 lost, and on Feb. 11 37 were destroyed and 
20 lost.. In very heavy attacks on French airfields on Feb. 5 and 6 64 
enemy ’planes were destroyed—27 in the air and 37 on the ground, and 
23 lost. Eight airfields were very badly damaged 
_ In the night Mosquitoes made many attacks on Berlin and places in 
Western Germany, with negligible loss. On Feb. 8 Limoges aircraft 
works were bombed, and on Feb. 13 targets in Western Germany and 
the south of France. On Feb. 11 it was announced that U.S. bombers 
in January had dropped 22,000 tons on German targets in Europe and 
destroyed 930 aircraft in the 2 theatres of war (i.e: from bases in the 
‘U.K. and Italy) for the loss of 325. 
~ The joint statement on the anti-U-boat campaign in January, issued 
on Feb. 9, stated that more of them were sunk ana December, ite 
more limited opportunities, as the result of unrelenting offensive action. 
The figures of cargo ships sunk were among the lowest for any month 
for the whole war. The German claims were grossly exaggerated, and 
were issued purely for propaganda. The loss was announced of the 
frigate Tweed, the trawler Pine, the U.S. submarines Sisco and S44, and 
the British submarine Simoom. 
On Feb. 4 it was announced that in the South Atlantic early in 
January 3 blockade runners carrying valuable cargoes had been sunk 
by naval surface forces. 
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In an air attack on Toulon harbour on Feb. 4 the Dunkerque was 
stated by Vichy to have been hit. 

The Germans described (Feb. 2) their raids‘on England on Jan. 21 and 
29 nights as very heavy attacks by over 900 aircraft, 750 of which 
dropped far more than 1,000 tons on London, ern te fires and © 
great destruction. 34 aircraft were lost on the 2 nights. They also 
reported the attack on Feb. 3 night as made by several hundred 
bombers, of which 14 weré lost. All the bombs Sere on London 
-hitherto were, they said, bon-bons compared with what the city had 
this time. They also reported (Feb. 10) the sinking by U-boats in the 
first-days of Febuary of 9 ships and 8 windjammers in the Atlantic and 
Indian oceans. à 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA | : 

At the inning of February the Russians were, according to the 
Germans, on the offensive on 7 fronts, though Berlin declared that the 
situation showed no symptoms indicating the success of their plans; in 
fact, they had squandered their strength to no purpose. Actually they 
scored extremely important successes in the north, in the area south of 
Kanyev (between Zvenigoredka and Shpola), and on the Lower Dnieper 
at the Nikopol bridgehead. In the first few days of February they took 
Kingisepp and ed the Estonian border at Narva, and pushed on 
down the railway to Gdov, on the east shore of Lake Peipus. On the 
line from Leningrad to Luga they advanced from Siversky, while the 
forces pushing west from Novgorod took Goroshino, and to the south- 
west cut the line going south from Batetskaya at Peredolskaya. By 
Feb. 4 the coast of the Gulf of Finland had “been cleared to the Narova 
river, and progress in the Luga direction was threatening that strong- 
hold from the north and east. Batetskaya was occupied on Feb. 11, 
and Luga on Feb. 12, while the forces on the Estonian border had 
now cleared the whole of the east shore of Lake Peipus. : 

On the Dnieper, 5 days’ fighting resulted on Feb, 3 in the forces moving 
westward from north of Kirovograd joining up in the Zvenigorodke- 
Shpola area with those advancing eastward from south-east of Bacay 
Tserkov, thus cutting off from the south all the Germans still holding, 
on to the Dnieper bank in the Kanyev area. The Russians took Kanyev, 
Boguslav, Bobrinskaya, Tsvetkovo, Mironovka and many, other 

laces, leaving some 10 enemy divisions surrounded in an area with 

orsun as its centre: Despite desperate attempts to break out, and 
persistent attacks by forces outside the ring based on Uman to relieve 
them, these forces were steadily reduced by ground and air attacks, 
until by Feb. 14 Korsun had been captured. Large numbers of J.U. 52 
transports were shot down while trying to bring in supplies and evacuate 
senior officers, e.g. 73 on Feb. 4, and the Germans also lost very many 
tanks in vainly trying to break in from outside. After a very hard fight 
for Smyela the Russians had, by Feb. 3, reached Shpola, where’a violent 
tank battle took place, and when that town and Zvenigorodka were 
taken, the escape route was narrowed to only 20 miles wide. The Red 
Air Force then attacked the gap persistently and in great strength. 

Jn the Nikopol bridgehead area 4 days’ heavy fighting ended, on Feb. 
6, in the German positions north-east of Krivoi Rog and north-east of 
Nikopol being pierced and 4 infantry and 3 tank divisions routed. 
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ets and Apostolovo were captured,and the retreat westward 

cut off of 5 German divisions- By Feb. 8 Nikopol had been occupied, 
after 4 days’ fighting in which the defences south of it were breached, 
and a break through made along the whole length of the bridgehead. 
Over 15,000 Germans were , 2,000 captured, and large numbers 
of tanks, guns, and lorries;'étc. destroyed. Progress continued west of 
oe half surrounding Krivoi Rog, and also down the river from 
INUKOPO. i 

The Russians also maintained their pressure in the Rovno area. Some 
2,000 prisoners were taken there at the beginning of February, and at 
Luck large stores of material captured. Ostrog was taken on Feb. 5, . 
and Shepetovka on Feb. f1, the latter an important rail junction. 

Helsinki was bombed twice on Feb. 6 night and Kotka on Feb. 10. 

The Germans claimed a succession of defensive successes, since all 
Russian attempts to break through: were frustrated. They reported 
gains of Sronnd east of Vinnitsa, and said (Feb. 3) that Rovno and Luck 
were evacuated acording fo plan, which was to fight with the smallest 
forces rather than use armies needed for other fronts. They announced 
(Feb. 4) the opening of a new large-scale enemy attack in the Vitebsk 
sector, but said the town was no longer a corner-stone of their front, as 
the movements in the north no longer depended on this area. They 
Claimed great defensive successes on the Dnieper, admitting only local 
penetrations, but on Feb. 9 said Nikopol had been abandoned according 
to plan, after all war factories etc. been carefully destroyed. 


: THE ITALIAN FRONT 

At the end of January advanced elements of the beachhead forces 
reached the Appian way near Cisterna, and were also at the outskirts of 
Campe Leone. In the Cassino area the Americans pierced the Gustav 
Line on a front of several miles, and occupied Cairo and Montevilla, 
taking 250 prisoners. On Feb. 1 the Germans counter-attacked strongly. - 
west of Littoria and on Feb. 4 began a major offensive between Cisterna 
and Carroceto, referred to by them by its Fascist name of Aprilia. 
This went on till next day, and resulted in some ground being lost north 
of Carroceto, where the ans claimed to have cut off and annihilated 
a British division and taken nearly 1000 prisoners. On Feb. 5, however, 
the enémy were held both there and at a point 3 miles west of Cisterna, 
where U.S. troops attacked and restored the position. On Feb. 7 the 
new Allied positions were consolidated. That night the Germans at- 
tacked again at 4 points and kept up their pressure till Feb. 11, when 
they seem to have exhausted themselves. e successes they scored 
were small, and the cost very high Their positions, and the road com- 
munications in the rear, were persistently bombed, and on Feb. 10 it was 
announced that Spitfires were now operating from newly prepared bases 
inthe-beachhead. The Rome airfields were also heavily bombed and the 
enemy positions near the coast north of Anzio were shelled from the sea, | 

On Feb. 11 the 5th Army attacked in the Carroceto area, meeting 
strong resistance, and it was learnt that the Germans now had 5 
_ divisions on this front, as well as special troops of the Reichsftthrer’s 
_S.S. Brigade. President Roosevelt told the press that day that the 
situation was very tense. Next day Mr. Churchill stated that Gen. 
Wilson and Gen. Alexander had just expressed their confidence that the 
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great battle now proceeding for the capture of Rqme would be won, and | 
said there was no justification for pessimism, while Gen. Clark con- 
gratulated the beachhead forces on their splendid achievement, saying- 
_ this had forced the enemy to bring troops from North Italy, France, an 
the Balkans, as well as from the Cassino area. 

The Allied superiority in the air played an important part in wearing 
down the enemy, and on Feb. 13 the position was described as ees 
erally satisfactory’. The German onslaught, lasting 4 days, had 
failed, and it was now clear that it was a ‘‘major offensive’. They them- 
selves declared, on Feb. 9, that their offensive plan was now in full swing; _ | 
- the squeeze was on, and the invasion was being reduced methodically. - 
Alexander’s forces had been pushed back several miles, several counter 
attacks had been defeated, and 700 prisoners had been taken, 
over 4000 since the landiig at Nettuno. Since then they have said little 
except to report the defeat of Allied attacks and the sinking of several 
ships off the coast by bombers operating day and night. They reported : 
that Rome was bombed on Feb. 12 night. 

On Feb. 13 Allied H.Q. stated that Castel Gandolfo was now in the 
battle area, and contained a heavy saturation of German troops, arid 
announced that “whenever vital targets appear they will be bombed”. 
The same day leaflets were dropped on the Abbey at Monte Cassino 
warning all Italians to leave at once, as owing to its use as a strong 
point by the enemy gunfire would have to be directed onit. In Cassino 
itself the Germans fought desperately for every house and pile of rubble 
_ and the Americans were able to make only very slow progress. They 

took a hill just west of it on Feb. 12, and by Feb. 14 were in occupation 
of a good part of what remained of the town. The 8th Army captured 
some villages, including Torricella, Pizzoferrato, and Montenerodomo, 
but, in general, activity was confined to patrol actions. 

Air attacks were regularly made on shipping in the A and the 


’ ". airfields on Rhodes were bombed. Several vessels in the Adriatic were 


sunk by naval forces, and Trieste was bombed on Jan. 31 night and the 
oil réfmery hit. Other targets included Klagenfurt, Udine, Leghorn, 
Verona, Siena, and Padua. In attacks over 2 days on 4 airfields in 
notth-east Italy at the end of January 79 aircraft were shot down and 
88 destroyed or damaged on the ground. 

On Feb. 10 it was announced that U.S. casualties since the landing at 
Salerno in September included 3,707 killed and 5,448 missing. 


YUGOSLAVIA AND ALBANIA 
At the beginning of February Tito’s forces took Otocac, Perusic, and 
Brinje i in south-east Croatia, and several towns in Bosnia, north-west of 
Serajevo, opening up lines of communication between east and west 
Bosnia. On Feb. 12 his H. Q. arinounced the destruction’ of a Ustachi 
battalion, after 3 days’ fighting, between Cabljin and Kula, in Slavonia, 
and the capture of Morovic. A large section of the railway from Zagreb 
running north-east to Koprivnica was also stated to have been destroyed. 
Supplies of arms, etc. from Britain and the U.S.A. were substantially 
incréased in Janay . 
- „Zara, Hvar, orcula Islands were shelled by Allied warships, and 
shipping off the coast bombed. Several schooners were sunk and German 
crews taken prisoner. The Durazzo radio station was also bombed. 
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THE PACIFIC AREA 
A prada sea and air attack on the Marshall Islands begun on Jan. 
31 resulted in Kwajalein and ‘Roi being captured and the Kwajalein . 
- lagoon occupied by a U'S. fleet in 6 days. Beachheads were established ` 
the first day, after a heavy air attack, and in all the fighting 8122 
Japanese were killed, for the loss of 286 American Marines, with 82 
ing. The airfields on the two islands were quickly repaired and 
brought into use. Namur Islands was also captured, and Wotje, - 
` Rogelap, Mille, Jaluit and others heavily bombed. By Feb. 8 the whole 
wajalein atoll was occupied, comprising a ring of islands sae 
a lagoon some 60 miles long. The Japanese were taken by surprise an 
no warships were lost, while losses of aircraft were very small. 

Rabaul was bombed almost daily, and large numbers of aircraft 
destroyed, e.g. 23 on Jan. 30, 13 on Feb. 5, and 52 on a series of attacks 
on Feb. 9 and 10, with 16 more probables; U.S. losses being 6 aircraft. 
Wewak was bombed equally heavily, and on Feb: 3 80 aircraft destroyed, 
72 of them on the ground, surprised before they could take off. Ship- 
ping, especially troop barges, was also badly damaged. By Feb. 10 
Rabaul was stated to be Meas abandoned, while Madang also ap- 
peared deserted, the Japanese ha moved their shipping and air- 
craft to Wewak. Other Places bombed were Alexishaien, Kavieng, 
Wake Islands (13 times in 10 days), and Buka air base, while naval 
. attacks were made on the coast of New Ireland, Choiseul Bay, the Buka 
passage, and enemy positions on Bougainville. 

Paramushiro Island was shelled by the fleet on Feb. 4 with 
effect, and also bombed, the only ship in the being hit and beached. 
Shimushu Island, between there and the Kamchatka coast, was also 
bombed, and Paramushiro on Feb. 5, no opposition being met. 
On Feb. 11 it was announced that U.S. submarines had recently sunk 
12 ships, including 3 transports and 2 large tankers. Good progress was 
made by the ground forces in New Britain, and on Bougainville the 
U.S. forces crossed the island, splitting the enemy into 2 groups. In 
New Guinea the U.S. and Australian forces moving from Saidor and Sio 
joined up on Feb. 10. They counted 14,000 Japanese killed in these 
operations. 


, Sino-Japanese War. There were no reports of land fighting, but U.S. 
and Chinese aircraft made many attacks on shipping off the coast and 
on the Yangtze. On Feb. 5 the sinking of 5 and possibly 7 ships in 
convoy Was announced and on Feb, 13 that of a large merchantman and 
probably 2 smaller ones. Bangkok was bombed on Feb. 4 and 10 nights 
and Hong-kong on Feb. 12. Railway targets in Indo-China were hit 
on Feb. 6, and next day Chinese bombers hit the bridge over the Yellow 
River on the Pekin-Hankow line. 


On Feb. 9 Admiral Nimitz said the naval operations in the Pacific 
were designed to drive a wedge to the coast of China and force an 
invasion spearhead into occupied China., On Feb. 13'Gen. Stilwell said 
the vital China-based air offensive couldn’t wait for the penetratiorr of 
the blockade by land or sea. The accomplishment of naval action 
required heavy support by an aggressive allied land and air offensive 
projected from the interior of China, and this they intended to carry out. 
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BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 
The Japanese began a fairly large-scale offensive just east of the 
Mayu range on Feb. 4 when they got behind the 14th Army’s main 
From th at Buthidaung and with air support occupied Taung Bazaar. 
rom there they established themselves across the eastern end of. the 
uk Pass (half way between Maungdaw and Buthidaung). 
Pontes went on for 10 pled at the end of which it was announced that 
the situation appeared “not unfavourable”. Taung Bazaar was reoccu- 
pied, and operations to clear the British lines of communication made 
progress. It was believed that the enemy objective was the 
encirclement and destruction of the British forward formations on the 
Buthidaung-Maungdaw line, and in this they failed completely. 
Air-attacks were maintained on road, rail, and river communications, 
and the enemy H.Q. at Rathedaung was bombed on Feb. 13, and no 
opposition met, U.S. aircraft on Feb. 12 attacked targets in northern 
Burma on a large scale. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ALGERIA. : Fsb. 3—Gen dé Gaule returned to Algiers, and stated 
that everywhere during his trip to French West and Equatorial Africa 
he had found evidence of the native population’s loyalty to France and 
of French settlers’ desire to bury the quarrels of the past and get on 
with the war. i 
Fab. 4.—M. Vishinsky, the Soviet Seals for Moscow. 


ARGENTINA. Feb. 2.—The President ed a decree prohibiting 
foreigners from owning or operating wireless broadcasting stations. 

The Foreign Minister protested to the teen Ambassador 
against the dissemination of unfounded reports in Uruguay and against 
the campai bey Senta against the Argentine authorities. 

Feb. 4.— ent severed relations with the Vichy, Bulgar- 
ian, Rumanian, and Hungarian Governments and all Axis-occupied 
countries. .The chief of the President’s secretariat told the press that 
Hitler had a direct representative in Argentina, an industrialist named, 
Hanrisch, whose identity and connection with Germany had been 
discovered by the Federal Police. He also said that the Japanese 
Embassy had been actively engaged in espionage work. 

Feb. 5.—Full Ce Tights were granted to all ‘American 
countries, including Canada, at war with the Axis. 

It was learned that the Danish Legation in Buenos Aires had an- 
nounced that it would not ac¢ept instructions from Copenhagen, but 
would work for free Denmark. 

` Feb. 8.—It was announced that the German military and air attaché 
and the Japanese naval attaché had been arrested, following al heals 
ations by the Federal Police which showed that they were the real h 
of all Axis espionage in the country. 

The pro-German newspaper El Pampero, which was sigorewed after 
relations were broken Gath the Axis, reappeared in Buenos Aires as 
El Federal. It contained an article © stating that every true Argenta 
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hated political, economic, and social internationalism, abominat 
liberalism, and diated the ballot-box. a . 

Feb. 12 Col. Conal, Minister and Secretary to the Presidency, 
told the press that there would be no change in the shipping schedules 
nor any protective measures, as they were considered unnecessary. 


AUSTRALIA. Fed. 9.—Mr. Curtin stated in a review of the war in 
Parliament that the taproveracnt of the situation in the S.W. Pacific 
had produced new problems, and the passage from the defensive to the 
“ offensive had entailed the provision of entirely different base facilities. 
On the home front the broad problem was to ensure a proper balance 
between the military and civilian effort, while bearing in mind the 
extent to which Australia must export foodstuffs to the U.K. and main- 
tain supplies and services to the allied forces. À 


BELGIUM. Feb. 14.—The Minister of Finance returned to London 
from the U.S.A. 


_BOLIVIA. Feb. 7.—It was reported from Peru that Gen. Penaranda, 
the exiled President, was planning to establish a Government in Brazil. 
Feb. 11.—The Ministers of the Interior and of Agriculture and the 
Secretary to the Presidency resigned. The last two were regarded as 
hostile to the United States. ` 
Feb. 13.—Col. Pacheco was appointed Minister of the Interior, Don 
Rafael Otazo, Minister of Agriculture, and Don Walter Guevara, 
Secretary to the Presidency. 


BULGARIA. Feb. 3.—The Hungarian radio reported that the 
Bulgarian Government had called on the heads of all the State depart- 
ments and organizations to return to Sofia. 

Feb. 4.—Argentina’s severdnce of diplomatic relations. (see Argentina.) 

Swiss reports stated that anti-German revolts had broken out among 
several garrisons on Feb. 1. 

Feb. 18.—Reports reached Turkey of systematic persecution of the 
Turkish-Moslem population by the authorities, who alleged that they 
were co-operating with Communists and fostering anti-Bulgarianfeelings. 
Many Moslems belonging to the wealthier classes had been sent to con- 
centration camps, and at one village near: Plovdiv 30 were shot. 


CANADA. Feb. 11.—The Finance Minister asked the House of Com- 
mons to take measures to provide $3,650 million for war expenditure 
during the fiscal year beginning April 1, and stated that the total fell 
short of the current years requirements by $240 million. 


CHINA. Feb. 4.—A spokesman in Chungking announced that the 
Japanese had created a new “province” called ““Hwaihai” in occupied 
China, comprising parts of Kiangsi, Kiangsu, Anhwei, and Shantung. 


COLOMBIA. Feb. 9.—Street disorders were reported from Bogota, 
alleged to have been’ provoked by the Conservatives, who had earlier 
advised all Conservative judges to go on strike in consequence of the 
imprisonment of a Conservative leader, Gomez, a former Minister in 
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Berlin and publisher of the newspa Stglo, which advocated totalitar- 
janism and was hostile to the U. I 

Feb. 11.—The Government issued a warning to the Conservatives 
opposed to the Government that it was prepared to institute martial 
law, and that the provocation of civil strife would be regarded as 
treason. The Government Press Bureau issued a statement that the 
Conservative national committee had ordered its subsidiary com- 
mitteés to organize public demonstrations against, the detention of 
Gomez, and had declared that this justified civil war. 

British Legation raised to status of Embassy. (see Great Britain.) . 


COSTA RICA. Feb. 14.—Senor Picado, presiding officer of the 
Congress, was elected President by a majority of about 50,000 votes. 


' CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Feb. 3.—Dr. Benesh told the State Council in 
Londan that the Czech-Soviet Agreement was part of a great political 
entity and, like the Anglo-Soviet Agreement, a link in the post-war 
security system, as “a permanent assurance against a recrudescence of 
pan-Germanism” and “a guarantee of our frontiers and of the imde- 
pendence of our ae ae pear In her policy of defence against German. 
im ovakia desired to be allied with an independent, 
democratic, and friendly Poland, and there had been unanimous agree- 
ment in Moscow that they should work for an agreement between, 
Czechs, Poles, Ukrainians, White Russians, and Russians, which would 
be in no way pan-Slavism “but an endeavour definitely to check the 
historic arene of Germans and pan-Germanic pase by a close 
collaboration of 3 free, independent, and democratic Slav States”. 

Czechoslovakia’s treaty with Russia was the first pillar of her fo 
policy, which was also supported by another pillar, the haere 

ent, which automatically bound her to a very close collaboration 
with Britain. “I do not want to seek another special formula for our 
collaboration with these two Great Powers”, he said. Czechoslovakia 
would establish “in a spirit of complete friendship with the Poles and , 
the Soviets” the guarantee against the German Drang nach Osten, and- 
would accept the principles of the post-war security systems, the 
foundations of which were laid in the Teheran and Moscow conferences. 

Speaking of home affairs, he was convinced that most Czechs would 
not wish to return to the old system of many political parties, and he 

ed a new one of 3 parties, a Left-wing, Centre, and Conservative 
Party. But the decision would rest with the people. He said his visit to 
the U.S.A. had convinced him that the Slovak problem, the problem 
of the Germans, and that of Sub-Carpathian Russia were considered in . 
Washington as internal questions of Czechoslovakia herself. 

Feb. 14.—It was learned that 3 Czech engineers had been executed 
by the Germans and 10 sentenced to penal servitude for restoring the 
short-wave equipment which had been removed from wireless sets by 
the Nazis to prevent listening to foreign broadcasts. 


' DENMARK. Feb. 5.—Action of the Legation in Buenos Aires. (see 
Argentina.) ‘ 


EGYPT. Feb. 3.—A] Sayad el Kibiessi, epre the King of the 
Yemen, arrived in Cairo to confer with Nahas Pasha on Arab unity. 
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Feb. 9.—A joint announcement was issued at the end of the convers- 
ations between Egypt and the Yemen, stating that a desire to en- 
courage collaboration and co-operation between two friendly countries 
and among all Arab peoples to strengthen the ties uniting them had 

shown. The two parties had decided on the best means to be 
adopted to realize such collaboration for the good of all. 


ESTONIA. Feb. 4.—Swedish sources reported that a -state of 


emergency had been proclaimed in Tallinn, and Finnish reports stated 


that towns in the path of the Russian advance were being evacuated. 


FINLAND. Jan. 31.—Adm. Lützow told the press in Helsinki, 
according to Swedish reports, that 1943 had been a year of disappoint- 
ment for German submarines, since the enemy’s excellently functioning 
reconnaissance service and his well developed anti-submarine weapons 
had rendered their activity very difficult. The campaign in Russia was 
“extremely heavy and difficult, taxing German strength to the utmost”. 

Feb. 2.—President Ryti stated at the opening of Parliament that 
the position was serious, and demanded “great vigilance and courage, 
calmness and determination”. i 

Feb. 6.—Tass Agency’s denial of Russo-Finnish negotiations for a 
separate peace. (sse U.S.S.R.) 

Feb. 7.—Swedish reports stated that the Finance Minister, Tanner, 
had “temporarily taken over the functions of the Prime Minister”. 

Feb. 8.—U.S. warning about continued collaboration with Germany. 
(see U.S.A.) Warning in Irvestia. (see U.S.S.R. 

Pe High Command ordered the closing of-schools in Helsinki, and 

ed for the voluntary evacuation of children and people over 60. 
oP eb. 9.—A leading Social Democrat stated in an article in the Suomen 
Sostakdemokraats that it was high time that Finland found, out what 
the peace conditions with Russia were instead of formulating them 
according to her imagination or mechanically repeating rumours. “The 
Finns must take their destiny in their own hands”, he stated. “If we do 
not take the initiative somebody else will, but that would be unfavour- 
able for us.” 

The Foreign Minister informed the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of Parliament of the American Note delivered by the U.S. Chargé 
d'Affaires on Jan. 31, which had stated that the improvement of rela- 
tions between Finland and the U.S.A. had so far had two obstacles; 
collaboration between Finland and Germany, and the state of war 
between Finland and America’s ally, Russia, and if Finland delayed the 
removal of these two obstacles, the situation could only become worse. 
The fate of countries fighting by the side of Germany would be more 
and more menaced the longer they continued in the front line. - 

Feb. 10.—Red Star's warning to Finland. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Swedish reports stated that in seven towns along the Gulf of Finland 


- schools had been closed and the evacuation of children 


begun. 

Field-Marshal Mannerheim was reported R have urged President 
Ryti to make overtures to Russia. 

Feb. 11.—The Sotial Democrat EE group made repre- 
sentations to the Prime Minister to investigate all possibilities of 
extricating Finland from the war. 

Feb. 12.—Dr. Paasikivi in Stockholm. (ses Smadon:) 
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FRANCE. Feb. 2—A decree was issued putting the entire penal 
administration under the control of Darnand. 

Feb. 3.—Swiss npor stated that several French generals had been 
-arrested, including Ahartung, formerly military governor pf Lyons. 

Feb. 4—The German news agency stated that a plot to assassinate 
Darnand had been discovered and the leaders arrested. 

Argentina’s severance of diplomatic relations. (ses Argentina.) 

Feb. 6.—B.B.C. broadcast appeal by. chiefs in the magwss to the 
French a (see Great Britain. 

Feb. 8 eae of financial and mutual aid agreements with Britain. 

See Great Britain.) Gen. Beynet, head of the Military Mission in 
ashington, was appointed Delegate-General and Plenipotentiary in 
the Levant, in succession to M. Helleu. 

Feb. 12.—Presentation to the Navy of the destroyer escort Senegatats. 
(ses U.S.A.) Paris radio stated that the patriots in the magus had been 
surrounded at be Darnand’s police. 

Feb. 14.-5wiss reports stated that the Germans had informed 
Vichy that from Feb. 15 they would take control of 7 Departments on 

~ the Mediterranean coast, because of the danger of invasion. 

The Vichy Minister of Information stated over the radio that 
parachute containers with tommy-guns, revolvers, and ammunition 
were being dropped by the British to arm French patriots. 


FRENCH MOROCCO. Feb. 1.—The French Commissioner for 
Foreign Affairs had discussions with the Sultan at Rabat. It was 
learned that shooting had occurred in Rabat and Sale on Jan. 28 and 29, 

following action by Fr fir ench military police in rounding up 15 men sus- 
pected to pe German agents. - 


GERMANY. Jan. 31.—Adm. Lützow in Helsinki. (see Finland.) 

Feb. 1.—Gen. Dittmar stated in a broadcast that when the Russians 
first thrust for the Bug it was feared in Berlin that they might be able to 
unhinge the whole of the Russian front, but this possibility had not so 
far become a reality. The Soviet thrusts at Zhitomir and Berdichev 
and fagther north on both sides of = Pe had caused the German 
Staff much anxiety. ‘What would a other time have been re- 
garded as a hopeless position must bet with great hardness to-day 
and rear as a crisis, i.e., a situation that can be redeemed,” , he said. 

Feb. 2.—British protest re conditions in Stalag 344. (see Great 
Britain.) 

Feb. 3. —Goebbels stated i in Das Reich that the failure of the coming 
Allied invasion was “ʻa sine gua non of the survival of German morale”, 
The invasion was of such a nature that it must either succeed and lead- 
to the desired result, or fail and thereby chan e entire picture of the 
war. He pointed to Italy as a proof that Siia military operations 
lacked greatness and imagination and the enterprise and courage 
necessary for single rapid decisions. 

Feb. 4. ay Stirs reports stated that leaflets had been issued secretly 
calling on troops of the Berlin garnson to head a movement for peace, 
and that S.S. detachments had been sent to track down their authors. 

Swedish ss also stated that Hitler’s personal guard, the Lieb- 
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standarte Adolf Hitler, had been dissolved arid its members transferred, 
and that Hitler’s bodyguard now consisted of S.S. Storm, Troopers. 

- It was announced in Berlin that places had been prepared in-East 
Prussia for 14 million refugees from the Baltic States. 

. Feb. 8—Gen. Dittmar stated in a broadcast that the Germans’ most 
important weapon for future developments was their reserves, and care 
must be taken to use them sparingly. It was certain that the enemy 
would try to tie down the maximum Germafi forces in the Mediter- 
ranean, and also in Russia, in view of the second front. He admitted 
that German losses in Russia “had not been slight”, and said the High 
Command was faced with serious problems in Italy also. The News 
Agency’s war correspondent said that the “invasion front” was now 
being given priority over the Russian front. - 

F si 9.—Swedish reports stated that the Ministry of Home Affairs had 
moved from Berlin to Pirna, near Dresden. 

Feb. 10.—Goebbels stated in Das Retch that “heavy wounds” had 
been inflicted on Berlin by the enemy’s “crade and indecent terror”, 
but the Luftwaffe was reacting and the British capital would soon have 
the a isplay a staunchness and hardihood equal to that 
of Berlin. in would, however, probably have to take new blows. 
Retaliation meant “not spontaneous reaction, born, so to speak, of the 
intoxication of hatred and carried out in a happy-go-lucky fashion. 
Our hearts are burning while we work on the preparations. The head 
remains cool. One day we shall reply to the enemy in the triumphant 

e which he uses now, and it will be the day when we have 
a weighty ent at our disposal”. 
` Feb, 12—The press reported that all men born between 1884 and 
“1893 were to register for military service. : 

Feb. 14.—It was announced that Himmler had summoned 300 mayors 

and Gawlesters to a conference to discuss A.R.P. problems. 


GREAT BRITAIN. . Feb. 1.—Mr. Churchill told the House of 
Commons that the method of congultation between Dominion leaders 
would be considered at a meeting of the Prime Ministers, to be held at 
an early date. Lord Halifax, in his recent speech at Toronto, was not 
making any pronouncement on behalf of the Government. 

Feb. 2 The Admiralty announced that enemy merchant shipping 
(excluding Japanese shipping) captured, sunk, or damaged during 1948 
totalled 2,515,000 tons, making a total from thé outbreak of war to 
the end of 1943 of 10,056,000 tons. In 1938 Germany possessed 4,231,650 
tons of merchant shipping, and Italy 3,258,992 tons. 

The Government protested to the German Government against 
conditions in Stalag 334, a prisoners of war camp in Silesia. 

Feb. 3—The Foreign ce announced that the Governments of 
Czechoslovakia, Egypt, India, Luxemburg, Poland, South Africa, and 
the U.S.S.R. had accepted the invitation of the Executive Committee 
of the Inter-Governmental Committee on Refugees to become Members 
of the Inter-Governmental Committee. 

Feb. 6.—The B.B.C. re-broadcast an appeal by the chiefs in the 


maq to the people of France, calling on all men in Haute-Savoie who 


arma hidden to join the maguss, urging workers to strike, and urging 
all patriots to sabotage alara O A factories, and.tocnote the 
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names and descriptions of the members of Laval’s Militia under 
Darnand, who were “the hostages of France’. 

-Feb.7.—An Agreement was signed with Portugal whereby the British 
East African hinterland would obtain “free port facilities through the 
port of Beira, in Mozambique’. ' 

Feb. 8.—The Charicellor of the Exchequer announced in the House o 
Commons that a Financial and a Mutual Aid Agreement had been signed 
with the French Committee of National Liberation. The exchange rate 
was fixed at 200f. to the £1, it did not cover post-war financial arrange- 
ments, but it was hoped that it would form the foundations of a lasting 
monetary agreement between Britain and France. The Mutual Aid 

\ Agreement provided that each party would furnish the other free of 
cost with all military assistance for the joint prosecution of the war. 
The French Committee confirmed its readiness to assume responsibility 
for the advances made by the British Government to the former French 
National Commuttee under the terms of the agreement between Mr. 
Churchill and Gen. de Gaulle in August, 1940, but the British Govern- 
ment agreed to cancel that part of the advances relating to military 
supplies and services which would have been furnished to the National 
Committee on the basis of mutual aid if the present Mutual Aid Agree- 
ment‘had been in force in August, 1940. The French Committee agreed 
to withdraw any claims for compensation which it could formulate 
under the terms of the agreement of August, 1940 for supplies and ser- 
vices which would have fallen within the scope of the Mutual Aid 
Agreement if it had been in force on that date. 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Economic Warfare 7 
stated in the House of Commons that between Oct., 1941 and Aug., 1942 
about 20,000 tons of assorted foodstuffs were sent to Greece from 
Turkey and 22,000 tons of wheat and flour from Egypt, Palestine, and 
the U.S.A. These had been largely paid for by the Greek Government 
and the Greek War Relief Association of the U.S.A. The Canadian 
Government had given 15,000 tons of wheat monthly since Aug., 1942. 

- The U.S. Government had sent on lend-lease terms 3,000 tons of dried 
vegetables monthly since Nov., 1942, and since the end of 1942 had also 
sent tinned milk, first 300 tons monthly, and then 600 tons monthly 
since July, 1943, and Was now providing 900 tons monthly of fish pro- 
ducts. Substantial regular supplies of medicines and vitamins and 
occasional contributions of foodstuffs had also been provided by the 
national Red Cross societies and the Greek War Relief Associations of 
the U.S.A. and Canada. Argentina had recently given 50,000 tons of 
wheat to the Greek Government, and the Swedish Government was 
now sending some 2,000 tons of'salt fish and 200 tons of dried milk. 
Substantial contributions had also been-sent the previous two years 
from Switzerland, and smaller quantities from Britain, South Africa, - 
New Zealand, Argentina, Egypt,'Turkey, Portugal, and the Vatican. 

Feb. 9.—The Foreign Office announced the raising of the status of 
the Legations in Persia, Mexico, and Peru to that of Embassies. 

The Secretary for the Dominions stated in the House of Lords that 

_ the R.A.F. had never indulged in purely terror raids such as the 
Luftwaffe had perpetrated. The purpose of the air offensive was to 
bring the war to an end at the earliest possible moment, the targets 
chosen were enemy administrative centres, great industrial areas, ports, 
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and centres of communications, and country towns and villages had 
never been chosen, as this would not only have been brutal but futile. 
Essen’s 2 es of armament works had been almost completely 
destroyed, a was reported in June fo have been reduced to 25 per 
cent of its January production, and in Hamburg it was calculated that 
the attacks of the summer of 1943 had cost Germany 400 million man 
hours. It might well be that these great war industries could only be 
paralysed by brin ne pee whole life of the cities in which they were 
situated to a stan and this fully justified the bombing campaign. 
By the fact of the R.A.F. attack and the possibility of its continuance 
about 80 per cent of Germany’s fighter ’planes were being held on the 
Western front, thus greatly facilitating the efforts of the Russians. 
The sufferings of the Russians, Poles, Cecha. Dutch, Belgians, Nor- 
wegians, Yugoslavs, Greeks, French, and Danes should not be for- 
gotten, nor those of the soldiers fighting in Italy and those soon to be 
engaged in attacks on other parts of Europe. Therefore there could be 
no hope of abating the bombing policy, and it would be continued ` 
against suitable targets with increasing power until final victory. 

Mr. Eden told the House of Commons that the number of British 
Commonwealth prisoners of war in Japanese hands was estimated at 
140,000. 

| Feb. 11.—The Foreign Office announced that the missions to Colombia, 
Venezuela, and Uruguay would be raised to the status of Embassies. 

The Government expressed to Sweden regret for the damage caused 
to the Swedish relief ship Wiri during 4 raid on Chios on-Feb. 7, and 
stated that the Wiri had arrived at Chios 4 days before the date 


originally announced. 


GREECE. Feb. 8.—Particulars of foodstuffs, etc., sent to Greece 
since Oct., 1941. (see Great Britasn.) 

Feb. 10.—It was announced in Cairo that the two main guerrilla 
bands, E.L.A.S. and E.D.E.S., had ceased fighting and agreed to unite 


against the Germans and Bulgarians. 


HUNGARY. Feb. 2.—A communiqué was issued denying Russian 
allegations that there were 12 Hungarian -divisions on the Eastern 
front and stating that Hungarian troops, representing “a few lightly 
armed divisions”, were performing merely “‘railway station service”. 

Feb. 4.—Argentina’s severance of relations. (see Argentina.) 

Feb. 6.— Ankara reports stated that the Chief of Staff had returned 
from a visit to Hitler’s H.Q., where he had requested the return of 
Hungarian troops from the Eastern front. 


ICELAND. Feb. 1.—Hr. Thorvardsson, Under-Secretary at the For- 
eign Office, was appointed Minister to Britain and to the Norwegian 
Government in London. 


INDIA. Feb. 7—The Home Member told the Legislative Assembly 
that of a total of about 17,500 persons detained as political prisoners, 
only about 5,600 were still under detention in Dec., 1943. 
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IRAN. Feb. 9.—British Legation raised to status of Embassy. (ses 
Great Britain.) 
Feb, 10.—American Legation raised to rank of Embassy. (see U.S.A.) 


‘IRAQ. Feb. 7—Gen. Nuri es-Said returned to Baghdad from Syria. 


ITALY. Feb. 3.—Turkish reports stated that 18 Rome citizens had 
been shot for sabotage against the Germans, and that the Fascists had 
launched a campaign urging all Romans to take part in the defence of 
Rome, threatening severe punishment for evasion. ° 

Feb. 7.—Rome wireless announced, with regard to the entry of armed 
fous into San Paolo College in Vatican City, that Air Force General 

onti had been found hiding in the College, and had been arrested, 
with 4 officers, 9 Jews, 2 police officers, and 48 } young men who wanted 
to evade the call: -up. 

Swiss reports stated that the Fascist leader for Como province had 
been shot by partisans, and numerous hostages had been executed. 

Feb. 8.—Rome wireless broadcast a German News Agency report 
that the Italian police had discovered 6 escaped prisoners of war in the 
Piedmont Alps and had sentenced 5 of them to death. 

The German radio announced that 200 people had been arrested 
recently in Florence by the Republican Fascist Guard, in enforcement 
of the conscription decree. 

Feb, 10.—The Allied C.-in-C. announced (from Algiers) that on Feb. 
11 the part of Italy south of the northern boundaries of the provinces- 
of Salerno and Potenza, together with Sicily and Sardinia, would be 
restored to the jurisdiction of the Italian Government on condition that 
central and local administration was carried on by officials of “proven 
good faith and Allied sympathies”, and that no commitment was im- 
volved to the existing Government after the Allies captured Rome. 

A Royal decree abolished all anti-Semitic laws in the liberated 
territory. 

Feb. 12.—Mussolini presided over a Cabinet meeting which, according 
to the German News Agency, issued decrees dealing with the national- 
ization of industrial and other und 

Feb. 13.—The. Allied authorities suppressed Unione, the weekly 
Monarchist newspaper of Brindisi. 


JAPAN. Feb. 2.—It was learned that the.Government had granted 
permission to the U.S. prisoners of war aid committee of the Y.M.C.A. 
to extend its work to prison camps in the Philippines. 
~ Feb, 4.—The military authorities agreed to allow 5 Swedish delegates 
of the Swedish Y.M.C.A. to visit prisoners of war in the Philippines. 
Feb. 8.—A broadcast from Tokyo stated that America was eager for 
a speedy and decisive battle in the Pacific, and sought to destroy utterly 
the Japanese strategic structure. With regard to American war pro- 
duction, it stated that if this expanded further until it was able to 
overwhelm Japan strategic air battles would inevitably take place on 
all fronts, including the Japanese mainland. The broadcast therefore 
appealed for a rapid increase in “all material fighting strength, whe ther 
it be aeroplanes or oon 
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LATVIA. Feb. 4.—The German News Agency announced that a 
number of age groups had been called up by the Germans. Swedish 
reports stated that Riga was being evacuated by German civilians. 


MEXICO. Feb. 3.—Treaty with U.S.A. the water supply 
of the Rio Grande, Colorado, and’Tijuana rivers. (see U.S.A.) 

Feb, 9.—British Legation raised to status of Embassy. (see Great 
Briain.) 


PALESTINE. Feb. 3.—Plans for a suspected bomb-plot at the gate- 
way of St. George’s Cathedral Close were discovered. 

eb. 12.—Bombs exploded in the night at the offices òf the Depart- 
ment of Immigration at Jerusalem, Telaviv, and Haifa. 


.PERU. Feb. 9.—British Legation raised to status of Embassy. (see 
Great Britain.) 


POLAND. Feb. 3.—The Government stated that its te in 
Poland had announced the formation of a Council of National Unity 
composed of delegates of the 4 main political aia : 

Feb. 6.—Swedish reports stated that the commandant and 
5 other Germans had been killed-in Warsaw on Feb..1 and that in 
reprisal 130 hostages had been executed, and a large fine imposed. - 

“Feb. 7-—The Minister for Home Affairs stated in a broadcast from 
London that between Oct. 12, 1948, and Feb. 4, 1944, 1,107 Poles had 
been executed in Warsaw, and some 5,000 persons shot in other cities. 
In reprisal the underground movemeént had carried out acts of sabotage 
eee ee 
1,000 Germans had been kill by attacks on troop trains 

Moscow radio’s accusation Gen. Anders of keeping 40 Polish 
officers and men under arrest for wanting to join the Polish forces in 
Russia. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Feb. 12.—Facilities for the publication in London of the weekly 
paper Wiadomosci Polskie were withdrawn by the British Government. 
_ Praoda’s attack on the Government iù London. (See U.S.S.R.) 


PORTUGAL. Feb. 7.—Agreement with Britain for use of the port 
facilities of Beira by British East Africa: (ses Great Britain.) 


RUMANIA. Feb. 4. Argentina's 8 severance of diplomatic relations. 
(sea Argentina.) ; 


SOUTH AFRICA. Feb. 1.—Gen. Smuts stated -that the total” 
battle casualties since he peering of he Ta wee tee 

A White Paper was published setting an roposals for a social 
security scheme, at an estimated cost of on a year. 

Feb. 7.—Gen. Smuts stated in the de a in Paane on social 
security that the problems of demobilization were of even ee 
importance, and preoccupation with social security must not di 
attention from the primary task o the war. The Government 
intended to pursue a programme. OL eral ene within the frame- 
work of the existing social and economic system; it might be dangerous 
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to depart from the system of private enterprise, though where n 
the State would step in where important basic industries could not find 
private capital to finance them. 


SPAIN. Feb. 1.—The Commissariat for Liquid Fuel announced that 
restrictions in the consumption of liquid fuel would have to be adopted 
“ag a precautionary measure in face of unforeseen circumstances’. 
All private motoring was forbidden, except for cars with gas generators, 
and taxicabs were allowed to ply for hire on alternate days only. 

Red Star's attack on Spanish policy. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Feb. 2—The British Ambassador told members of thé British 
community that far from wishing to Pang Spain into the war the 
Allies wished to see Spain remain neutral, and that it was also clear from’ 
its public statements that the Spanish Government also wished to keep 
Spain neutral. If she were really neutral there need be no trouble 
between the Allies and the Government, for all the Allies wanted was 
that Spain should not be used by Germany for attacks on them. 

Feb. 3. P3-The Cabinet ratified their policy of strict neutrality, an 
studied measures designed “to make neutrality, Hon 

Feb. 5.—It was leagned that 3 of the 14 detained Italian merchant 
ships had left Spanish ports. 

Feb. 12.—The press published complaints of discrimination by the 
Japanese against the Spanish language in the Philippines and of rough 
treatment given to the Bishop of Guam, a Spaniard. Reports from 
Buenos Ayres were also Bile to the effect that South American 

inion had e shocked to learn that Spanish had been barred, and 
that two Spanish priests had been put into a concentration camp. 


SWEDEN. Feb. 3.—The Fo Office revealed that a Dane, Rudolf 
Christiani, had recently approa Se the Foreign Minister, stating that 
the Germans were prepared to withdraw from Norway and Denmark 
if Sweden would occupy them and guarantee their neutrality for the | 
duration of the war. 

Feb. 11.—British expressions of regret for damage caused to the 
relief ship Wird (see Great Britain.) 

Feb. 12.—Dr. Paasikivi, former Prime Minister of Finland, arrived in ' 
Stockholm. 

Feb. 18.—Dr. Ehrnrooth, the Finnish Minister of the Interior, arrived 
in Stockholm. 


TURKEY. Feb. 6.—The British sais mission left Ankara. 

Feb. 8—It was learned .that a member of:the German Embassy 
named Vermehren had disappeared, after being asked by the Gestapo 
to return to Germany. 

Feb. 18.—Two Germans reported to be Gestapo agents disappeared, 
and were believed to be in Allied territory. ey had been ordered 
to return to Germany. 

Feb. 14.—The German military attaché and 4 Gestapo officials left 
Istanbul for Berlin, recalled by Himmler’s department. 


URUGUAY. Feb. 2.—Argentine- protest against unfounded reports 


spread against the Argentine authorities. (see Argentina.) 
Feb. 6.—Washington reports stated that 6 Germans had been sen- 


: 


, 


‘ 
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tenced to varying terms of imprisonment for organizing a Nazi plot to 


occupy Uruguay. 
Feb. 11.—British Legation raised to status of Embassy. (see Great 
BO) : 


U. S.A. Feb. 1 1.—President Roosevelt told.the press that they recogn- 
ized that their British and Dutch brotbers-in-arms were as determined i 


. to throw the Japanese out of Malaya and the Dutch E. Indies as the 


- other. Nobody in India or elsew 


were determined to free the en daca and Bey eee to help ea 
ere in Asia would misunderstand the 
presence there of American armed forces if they believed that their job 
was to assure the defeat of Japan, without which there could be no 
ee for anyone to enjoy and expand the freedom for which 
ey were fighting. 

Feb, 3.—The House of Representatives defeated the Federal War 
Ballot Bill by 224 votes tq 167, and adopted-by 328 to 69 the Eastland- 
Rankin Bill, designed to encourage States to make regular absentee 
ballots available to the armed forces, and requiring military aa A 
to give such ballots mail priority. 

A Treaty was signed with Mexico relating to the conservation, 
distribution and use of the available water supply of the Rio Grande 
below Fort Quitman, Texas, and of the Colorado and Tij chee rivers. 

Feb. 4.—President Roosevelt told the press that he had signed the 
mustering-out payment Bill recently passed by Congress, and he termed 
it one step in the. programme he had recommended for the special 
protection of the armed forces. 

Feb, 6—The Secretary of the Interior announced that the Govern- 
ment had agreed to construct an oil pipeline from the Persian Gulf 
refineries to the Mediterranean by arrangement with the Arabian 
American Oil Company and the Gulf Exploitation Company. The 
agreement made oil available for Government purchase for military or 
naval use at 25 per cent below the market price-in the Persian Gulf 
region or that of similar crude oil in the U.S.A., and also provided that 
the companies would not sell petroleum to any country where, in the 
opinion of the State Department, such sales would be unwise in the 
light of U.S. foreign policy and the requirements of collective security. 

Feb. 7.—Mr. Berle, the Assistant Secretary of State, stated at Dur- 
ham that during the coming 25 ‘years the relative strength of the 
countries of the world would change greatly; the U.S.A. would have 
stabilized, W. Europe would have stood still or begun to decline, and 
Russia would have an increasing population which*would in time out- 
number all W. Europe. He estimated: that the population of the U.S.A., 
135 million in 1940, would increase at a much algae rate, Great Britain, 
with about 46 million, would drop to 42 million and stay there, 
with 69 million, would probably drop to 64. million and oma 


. diminish, France, with 41 million, would probably fall to 37 million, 


and Russia, with 175 million in 1940, would rise to 222 million or more. 
Brazil had doubled her population in less than a quarter of a century, 
and in the next geheration would be a world Power if she so chose. 
There were equally striking es in India, China, and the surround- 
ing States, but the e were less important than the - 
probability that these nations would have learned far more of the- 
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Western arts of industrialization, and possibly of war. The monopoly 
of W. Europe and America in the developments of modern science, 
industries, and was passing. Sea power was one of the: „forces 
the world; it was one of the most economical methods of 
military force; air power was relatively more expensive. Temporarily, 
therefore, equations would seem to have shifted. Sea~power might have 
to be modified as a basis of calculation, and they did not yet know what 
the new equation would be. : 

A slow but steady endeavour was now being made to work out the 
bases of the institutions which would maintain and strengthen world 
order, and it was essential that there should be a sound moral base. 

ned Pops believed that the principles of the Good Neighbour policy 

the only substantial foundation. Structures built on naked 
force were crashing in ruins; the only permanent foundation was that of 
common consent and general moral acceptance. No great problems 
could ‘be soundly solved unless common international action gave to 
the world a reasonable probability of permanent peace. 

Congress passed a Tax Bill for $2,315 million. 

_ The Douglas Aircraft Co. announced that 2,000 Havoc aircraft had 
been flown to Russia hy way of Alaska. 

The Senate voted by 50 to 38 in favour of taking up the States Rights’ 
Bill on soldiers’ votes instead of the Federal Control Bill. 

Feb. 8—President Roosevelt signed a proclamation to repeal the 
Chinese Exclusion Act, and to provide for an annual quota of 105 
Chinese. 

Mr. Hull told the press that the-Government had recently informed 
the’ Finnish Government that they alone must bear responsibility for. 
the consequences of Finland’s collaboration with Germany and her 
continuance in a state of war with Russia and Britain. 

The Maritime Commission stated that the Victory Fleet now numbered 
2,275 ships, with the delivery of 124 merchant vessels in January.’ The 
tonnage put into service since Pearl Harbour amounted to 26,625,263. 

It was announced that exports in 1943 reached a new record valued 
at $3,179,223,000. 

Feb. 10.—The State Department announced that the Legation in 
Teheran was raised to the status of an Embassy. 

_ Feb, 11.—The Acting Secretary of State told the press that a Note 
of protest, dated Jan. 27, against the ill-treatment of prisoners of war 
had been delivered to the Japanese Government. 

Feb. 12.—President Roosevelt presented to the French Navy the newly 
built destroyer escort Senegalass, and said the transfer of the vessel wag 
symbolic of the ancien nt elendship between France and the United 
States. He acclaimed the aid the French were giving to the Allied cause 
in Italy, warned Germany that she would learn that France was not out 
of the war, and saluted the millions of her underground forces; the 
Germans would goon learn that the latter, also, were still in the war. 

Feb. 13.—The Press attaché to the Embassy in Moscow stated in a ` 
broadcast from New York that since his return from Russia he had 
heard all kinds of strange things said about Russia. He pointed out 
that the Red Army, in defending its country, was also saving American 
lives, and said that Russia was no lo fighting for Marxism but was 
-purely nationalist in outlook. The Russians had stated, what they 


` 
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wanted out of the war. They knew they had a a big ‘ob ahead in rebuild- 
ing their country, and that America could help them. Theréfore from 
a purely: selfish point of view alone the Russians were determined to 
maintain friendly relations with America; it was good business for both. 
Feb..14.—The Senate Foreign Relations Committee approved by 16 
votes to 1 legislation authorizing an appropriation of $1,350,000 for 
U.N.R.R.A.” Russian War Relief Inc. announced that during 1943 
clothing, medical, and other supplies to the value of $16,781,033 had 
been sent to Russia. - 
The Foreign Economic Administrator announced that a mission of 
specialists in -agriculture, constructional and mining engineering, etc: 
was being sent to Ethiopia at the request of the Ethiopian Government. 


U.S.S.R. Jan. 31.—M. Shvernik was appointed First Deputy-Presi. 
dent of the presidium of the Supreme Soviet. 

Feb. 1.—-M. Molotov introduced proposals, for the reform-of foreign 
representation and army organization at a joint meeting of the Supreme ` 
Soviet. He said that the Commissariats of Defence and of Fortign 
Affairs were to be transformed from All-Union Commissariats into 
Union-Republic People’s Commissariats. It was proposed to set up 
armed forces of the various republics to become’ constituent parts of 
the Red Army, and also to give full powers to the republics to enter 
into relations with foreign States and to conclude treaties. Every effort 
must now be made rapidly to liberate Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, 
Moldavia, and the Karelo-Finnish ublic as a fresh demonstration 
of the might of the peoples of the U.S.S.R. and also to increase their 
authority in the eyes of the peoples of the east and west. There already 
existed m the Red Army Latvian, Lithuanian, Estonian, Georgian, 
Azerbaijanian Cossack, Armenian, and other independent units, but 
the formation of independent battle units for each republic was now 
proposed. There also existed by the side of the People’s Commissariat 
of Foreign Affairs Peo a Commissariats in the Ukraine, White Russia; 
Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbaijan, put all-Union diplomats bad hitherto 
peincented the Soviet State, and the Union had entered into treaties 
and agreements with foreign Powers. Now, however, it was a question 
of the development of the vital needs of the republics. 

the war friendly relations and alliances had been forrhed with 
Britain and the U.S.A., and the Moscow and Teheran Conferences 
‘occupied an outstanding place in the consolidation of the anti-Hitler 
coalition. The firmness ‘and soundness of the multi-national Russian 
States might be envied by any multi-national country. There were, 
however, a number of specific economic and cultural needs in the re- 
publics’ which could not be fully covered by all-Union representation 
abroad. It was impossible to confine war aims to a military defeat of 
Fascism; it was essential that the moral and political defeat of Fascism 
should be brought to a victorious end, and the proposed changes 2 in the 
Soviet State would materially assist this victory. 

The proposals were accepted unanimously. 

: An article in Red Star -described the internal changes iri Spain since 
the Moscow and Teheran Conferences as no more than a regrouping of | 
reactionary elements to meet a new international situation. © ` 

Jxvestia stated that the servility of the Vatican towards Fascism had 
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not been confined to Italy. The Vatican had approved of many 
Fascist acts of aggression; it had now changed its course, “and preaches 
impartial love to all people; but the fact remains that in the great 
historic battle of the freedom-loving people against the enemy of man- 
kind the Vatican has adopted an attitude of direct support of Fascism”. 
Feb. 3.--Moscow radio stated that in Oct., 1943 the Yugoslav 
Government proposed a pact of mutual aid and -war collaboration 
on the model of the Czechoslovak Treaty, but the Soviet Government - 
replied that it could not accept this proposition in view of the unsettled 
situation in Yugoslavia. It added that in the spring of 1942 a proposal 
to conclude an agreement of mutual assistance was made by the Soviet 
Government, but the Yugoslavs did not then desire to accept it. 
Feb. 5. LA Foreign Commissariat of the Ukraine was formed, with 
M. Korneichuk as Cofnmissar. (He had just resigned as Deputy Foreign 
_ Commissar of the Union.). 
Feb, 6.—Moscow radio broadcast’a Tass Agency statement den enying 
orts that the Government was conducting negotiations with Fi 
with a view to concluding a separate peace 
Feb. 7-—Moscow radio accused Gen. Anders, the Polish C.-in-C. in 
_ the Middle East, of keeping 40 Polish officers and men.under arrest for 
3 months for wanting to fight with the Polish forces in Russia. It also 
announted that P.K. Ponomarenko had been appointed Chairman of 
the Council of People’s Commissars of the White Russian Republic. 
Feb, 8.—Isvestia published an article describing the Finnish Govern- 
ment as a crocodile vainly trying to disguise itself as a nice old man by 
means of a false beard, and calling for vengeance against the wreckers 
of Leningrad and the “torturers” of the Karelian inhabitants of occupied 
territory. It said the ruling Finnish clique wished to prolong the war 
in the hope that Russia would grow. weary, and had consistently 
desired the e ion of Finnish territory to include the Kola peninsula 
and the land’ be between the White Sea and Lake Ladoga. Others’ 
~- -ambitions were even greater, it was stated, but their tongues had grown 
- shorter since the tide turned against Germany. The Red Army was 
-~ liberating the Ukraine and White’ Russia, was beginning on Estonia, 
and was determined to liberate the Soviet soil occupied by the Finns; 
and “it may be that the Red Army will show itself in the Finnish 
capital”, it stated.. 
eb. 9—An article in War and the Working Class stated that, con- 
trařy to the fears of many sceptics, differences in ideology and social 
structure had not proved an obstacle to close collaboration with other 
States. In the world family of democratic countries the Soviet Union 
must occupy a place corresponding to its investment in the cause of 
saving the prone from the Fascist pest and to its specific weight in the 
litical, economic, and cultural creation of a progressive humanity. 
Commenting on the creation of separate Foreign Offices for the 16 
constituent Republics, it stated that these Republics, in population, 
industrial and economic production, cultural sicher ent, history, and 
- national traditions, could stand com many European 
countries. It ridiculed the notion that there fad ever been an ‘isolation- 
ist policy” in Russia, or that the constitutional reforms disguised some 


kind of imperialist designs 
Feb. 10.—Moscow as stated that it was quite natural that 
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Germany’s satellites should now share the commadn fate with Germany, 
since it was impossible to. conceive a solid post-war order in Europe of 
any durable peace so long as all these reactionary, Fascist cliques had 
not been finally liquidated.: ‘The. complicity of the Spanish Fascist 
clique had been established. Franco’s Government, though 

- its neutrality, was in reality a docile tool in. Hitler’s kaads: Spain 
‘was a playground for the mscrupulons and unhampered activities . 
German spies and saboteurs; throughout’ the war Spain had been ‘ 
secure shelter for German pirates, a clearing house for war matene 

destined for Spain, bút in'fact trans-shipped to Germany”, Y 

Red Star published a list of grievances against Finland, and stating 
that the bombing of Helsinki was only a-reminder that the Russians 
had not forgotten their grudge against Finland. . It would be the Red 
Army that would settle the question of Finnish frontiers, and the Red 
Army was ca ble of maintaining its. point of view in Helsinki itself. > 

President told textile workers that, he thought the final blow 
to the Fascist invaders would be struck in 1944, which would clear - 
them entirely from Soviet territory. He said Britain-and the U.S.A. 
were rendering Russia “‘defmite help”, which was appreciated. - 

Feb. 12.—Pravda published an article: accusing the Polish Govedi: 
ment of “hostile activities screened by false words of friendship”. It 
had no insurgent organization in Poland, but merely an organization 
of spies in German service who were stabbitig hohest sons of the White 
Russian, Ukrainian, and Polish peoples in the back.: The Government 
included Fascist politicians, and ited a all sense of reality. 1 


VATICAN CITY. Feb. 1. —Trvestia' 8 attack on Vatican policy. (See 
U.S. SR)” ; 
~ The Oa Romano-issued a denial of ee from Getman kad 
Fascist propaganda sources that the Vatican’ ‘had recognized the 
Philippine Republic, and stated that recognition was never given to 
States of régimes created by war or as a consequence of hostilities ener 

they had been legalized by a peace treaty. 

Feb. 3.—Turkish reports stated that the German‘ Ambassador to the 
Vatican had handed to the Pope a statement from Kesselring stating 
‘that the German attitude to the future of Rome would be infuenced by by 
military considerations only. 

Feb. 7.—Vatican radio announced that during the night of Feb: 3 
republican police had forced their way into San Padlo College, violating 
extra-territorial rights. The Vatican authorities launched a ae 
protest, and demanded the release of those arrested there. 

: Feb. 8.—It was reported that the German envoy had stated Hs 
reply that the Lateran Treaty provided that violators of the. common 
law should be turned over to thé police. a 

- Vatican radio, quoting the Osservatore Romano, “stated that the 
Stefani cy, in announcing that varioys officers etc. had been 
found in the San Paolo College, failed to deal objectively and justly 
with the right of asylum granted to persons arrested in the church. 

Feb. 10.—Swiss reports stated that the Pope had sent a letter to the’ - 
Archbishop of Mainz, expressing concern and resentment over “the 
Doa eag aap .of impositions recently made upon German 
Roman Catholics. He indicated _his consolation over “examples of 
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fortitude in the Faith” and stressed that the future of the, Roman 
Catholic Church in Germany depended on the resistance to “pernicious 
ideological attacks”. 

Vatican radio announced -that the Pope’s villa at coe Gandolioy 
had been bombed. 


VENEZUELA. Feb. 11—British Legation aed to status of 
Embassy. (see Great Britain.) 





YEMEN. Feb. 3.—Discussions with Egyptian Premier. (see Eeypi) 


YUGOSLAVIA. Feb. 2—Budapest reports stated that an agree- 
ment in`principle had been reached between Neditch and Neubacher, 
the chief German negotiator for S.E. Europe, for the formation of a 
. Serbian army exclusively designed for co-operation with the Germans. 

Feb. 3—Moscow report of Yugoslav proposal for pact of mutual aid 
in Oct. 1943, (see U.S.S.R.) 

Feb. 9.—A commumgyé from Marshal Tito’s H. Q. announced the 
capture of documents proving that Gen. Mihailovitch was collaborating 
with the Germans. 

Feb. 14.—The Democratic Yugoslavia news agency, attached to Gen. 
Mihailovitch’s H:Q., announced that a national Congress had been held 

‘in the mountains on Jan. 26-28, attended by 273 representatives from 
the “Ravna Gor” movement, who were the first to rally patriots to 
resist under the leadership of Gen. Mihailovitch, from all political 
parties which had enjoyed in the past the confidence of a large majority 

- of the Yugoslav peoples, and from all national non-political, cultural 
~- social, athletic, and other organizations. Dr. Topalovich, leader of the 
Socialist Democratic Party, was elected President of the Congress, and 
Gen. Mihailovitch attended as the represehtative.of the Government. 
He expressed the loyalty of the Army to King Peter and constitutional 

_ and legal order, and re dy peo all reports that he had any dictatorial 
„aims after the war and that he demanded collective reprisals for the 
crimes committed by. individuals. It was decided to form a coalition 
of all the parties and organizations represented at the Congress, to be 
called the Yugoslav Democratic National Union, with the purpose of 
fighting the enemy forces of occupation and bringing into effect the 
reforms to be made after the war, based on enone It also appealed - 
to the Commiunist Party of Yugoslavia to stop “its destructive action 
ra area both in the military and politics field” and to submit to 

eral national discipline i in the war of liberation. 

; e Government in Cairo announced the formation of a Democratic 
ae atk ponalar Union- to operate with the resistance movement and 


abandon political activity until after the war. \. 
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. AUSTRIA BETWEEN THE TWO WARS 


RELATIONS WITH GERMANY ‘AND ITALY 

" AT the Moscow Conference last October a Declaration was signed that 
the Governments of the U.K., the U.S.S.R., and the U.S.A. had : 
that Austria should be liberated, and wished to see her establish 

free and independent State. 

This Declaration has, for the second time within thirty years, made 
the independence of Austria an integral part of the interea Ronai, policy 
of the Great Powers. This time it is perhaps to be the cornerstone of a 
European settlement and the practical manifestation of Allied plans for 
post-war security. 

In 1919 the guarantee of independence to Austria was in distinct 
contradiction to the Wilsonian iple of “self determination’, since 
Austria, in the laws of her new Constitution, had declared hefvelf to be 
“a constituent part of the German Reich”, and there is no reason to 
suppose that this did not re E hora a majority view of the Austrian 
peop ple. In Article 80 of the Treaty of Versailles, and Article 88 of the 

reaty of St. Germain-en-Laye,-the Entente vetoed this decision. 
These two Articles read: 

No. 80. “Germany acknowledges ‘and will pe ane strictly the inde- 
pendence of Austria; she agrees that this EEES shall be inalien- 
able, except with the consent of the Council of the League óf Nations.” ` 

No. 88. “The indeperrence of Austria is inalienable otherwise than 
with the consent of the Council of the League of Nations. Consequently 
Austria undertakes in the absence of the consent of the said Council to 
abstain from any act which might directly or indirectl 7 or by any means 
whatever compromise her in dence, particularly, and until her 
admission to membership of fie lace of Nations, by participation in 
the affairs of another Power.” 

These articles aimed at curtailing German power, and were an 
expression of French realism rather than of the Wilsonian idealism 
which Austria had hoped would be the basis for the peace settlements. 
They were accepted only because Austria needed the economic AE 
of the Entente. 

In 1931 the mutual TE for Anschluss (Union) expressed itself in - 
the Schober-Curtius Customs Agreement, which again was vetoed by 
the Western Powers; in 1934 the desire for Anschluss was no longer 
mutual, and the abortive Putsch of July inspired by Germany was 
supported only by the Austrian National Socialists, a political minority; 


1 Fordetails of the Declaration, which waa published on Nov. 1, 1943, see the 
-Bilian at Nor: 13, 1943, p. 998 
blatt fur die Republic Ocsterreich, Jahrgang 1919, Stick 54, 
No. a p. 399. 
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effective external opposition came this time, not from the Western 
Powers, but from Italy. In 1938 there was no foreign Power which 
could be found to champion Austrian independence; the opposition to 
the Anschluss which undoubtedly existed within Austria was organized 
only at the last minute, and the attitude which prevailed was a purely 
negative one of dissatisfaction with the Schuschnigg régime rather than 
active enthusiasm for incorporation in the Reich. The cause of the 
marked contrast between the position in 1918 and 1938 was the change 
in the character and methods of the German State: “‘the event which 
has had the greatest influence on the Anschluss movement, and on the 
Austrian attitude towards it is, of course, the German Revolution of . 
1933”. 

In the period 1920-33 the Austrian Federal Government and the 
Governments of the German Weimar Republic showed in their relation- 
ship a unity of purpose and method. Both realized the impracticability 
of achieving political union in face of opposition from the Entente. . 
The Austrian and German Chancellors, Setpel-and Stresemann, made it 
their policy to conciliate the League af Nations and to devote their 
energies to economic, and cultural collaboration rather than to 
ae for complete Anschluss. In 1924 the German Chancellor, 

, and Stresemann (then Foreign Minister) visited Vienna to discuss 

ea commercial questions. In 1926 Seipel went to Berlin, and 

_ in 1927 and Stresemann again visited Vienna. Seipel, the least: 

of the pre-1934 Austrian Chancellors, was extremely 

moderate in his statements, but Stresemann’s was perhaps a more 

representative outlook: “We have been, since the moment that we 

reached Viennese soil, conscious that we are with our German brothers, 

and that here we are struck by the feeling that... the intellectual 

continuity cannot be destroyed; the greater the misery, the greater are 
the ties of unity.’ 2 . 

The moderate attitude thus shown by the Austrian Federal Govern- 
ment towards the idea of Anschluss was nof shared by the Provinces. - 
Between 1919 and 1921 the Provincial Governments of Vorarlberg, 
Tyrol, and Salzburg all ee to the Federal Government for 
permission to secede from the Federation: ` Vorarlberg wished to join 
the Swiss Confederation, Tyrol and Salzburg wished” for union with 
Germany. The Federal Government quashed their appeas, but it was 
not able pert plebiscites being held in Tyrol-and Salzburg, 
which showed, out of the total number of votes cast, a large majority 
in favour of Anschluss. In Salzburg, out of a total population of 
214,200, 102,000 votes were cast and 95,000 of these votes were for 
union.* These plebiscites raised protests from the Allied Governments, 
who threatened to withhold its for Austria if they continued. The 
Federal Government then resigned une, 1921) and Schober formed a 
coalition Government which, by offermg a programme of reconstruc- - 
tion through the League of Nations, to avert a fresh plebiscite 
that was threatening from Styria. From this date until 1931 the 
Anschluss movement confined itself to popular demonstrations, 


1 Vide M. M. Ball, “Post-war German-Austrian relations: the Anschluss move- 
ment’’, 1918-36, p. 186. E 

2 Quoted in the News Freie Prests, March 21, 1924. 

s The Times, May 30, 1921. 
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unofficial conferences, and the formation of societiés for the propag=tion . 
- .of friendship with Germany. i 

It has been said that in Western Europe it was habitual to look upon 
the Austrian problem as mainly economit.! Her poverty was painfully 
obvious to visitors to Austria, and her international contacts in the 
immediate post-war period took the form mainly of appeals for relief 
and economic co-operation. The Allies, realizing the economic difficul- 
ties of the “artificial” State which they had created, did not press for 
reparations, but aimed at relief as a preliminary to their payment. 
Between the Armistice and August, 1922 £78 million sterling was 
subscribed in foreign loans.* On the other hand little was done in the 
way of positive reconstruction by the Allies in this period, and from 
this apparent indifference sprarig the feeling of hopelessness and dis- 
illusionment which nourished the desire for Anschluss. 


PLANS FOR ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION 

Much work was done on the Austrian economic problem at this time, 
both by the Austrian Section of the Reparations Commission, which 
presented a scheme for reconstruction to the Paris Conference of 
January, 1921, and by the Austrian Government itself, which presented 
the ‘Ter Meulen” plan to the London Conference of March, 1921. Both 
schemes were rejected. In 1922 Seipel (then Chancellor) presented 
Austria’s case to the Council of the e, and with characteristic 
astuteness emphasized that the collapse of Austria would be “a serious 
blow to the Treaties of Peace, for it would afford a proof that the new 
Austria which they created is incapable of existence, either now or in 
the future”. Seipel thus introduced the political aspect of a primarily 
economic problem. He succeeded in his mission, and in October, 1922 
the Geneva Protocols were signed. They guaranteed a complete scheme 
of reconstruction for Austria under a Commissioner-General respensible 
to the League, and her continued independence. Austria undertook not - 
to alienate or compromise this independence by any economic or 
financial engagement. Thus the League gave Austria hope of survival 
and at the same time dealt a blow to the Anschluss movement. 

In 1926 the League withdrew the financial control of Austria on the 
-- recommendation’ of a report on ‘“The Economic Situation of Austria’, 
-made for the League by T. W. Layten and Charles Rist. The Report 
“showed that although unemployment had increased there had been a 
‘rise in agricultural and industrial putpdt and improved financial 
stability. It saw no reason why Austria should not ultimately prosper, 
` provided that she was given access to wider markets and the backing of 
foreign capital. In her search for markets Austria was limited by the 
lack” of economic cohesion in Central Europe and the craze for 
“economic autarky” which prevailed among the succession States™ 
moreover, other States, particularly Germany, were beginning to suffer. 
‘from the same economic ailments. In 1930 the situation in Austria was 
once again desperate, This time the Federal Government took a bold 
"step, and in 1931 announced that the Schober-Curtius Customs Union 
had been formed between Germany and Austria. The announcement 
caused a sensation, particularly in France. Both that country. and 
~- 1 Vide C. A-Macartney, ‘Austria mnce 1918”. (From Ths Slavontc Revrem, 1929.) 

* Vide Survey of International Affairs, 1820-23, ; 
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, Czechoslovakia considered that the Customs- Union had political 
implications, and in any case was a violation of the Geneva Protocols. 
The case was put before the Permanent Court of International Justice . 
at The Hague which, by a majority of 1 vote, gave judgment that the 
Union was incompatible with Austria’s Treaty obligation and with the 
Geneva Protocols. In Sept., 1931 Germany and Austria dissolved the 
Union. f ` : 

Meanwhile, the collapse of the Kreditanstalt, the’ largest bank in 
Austria, had made a new loan imperative. A maximum loan of 300 
million Austrian schillings was granted by Belgium, Great Britain, 
France, and Italy, in return for which Austria guaranteed to continue 
the obligations of the Geneva Protocols. The circle was complete. 

Thus the period 1918-33 shows a bias towards Germany in Austrian 
foreign policy, strengthened by a popular (though not unanimous) 
demand for Anschluss, and curbed -by the “protective” policy of the 
Western Powers, but by 1933 the whole European situation had begun 
to change. The National Socialists became the rulers of Germany; 
Dollfuss became virtual dictator of Austria. These two dictatorships, 
which developed simultaneously, differed fundamentally in their 

. ideology. Whereas the Austrian Constitution was based on Catholic 
ideas of a “corporative” State and included in its text the Vatican 
Concordat of June, 1933, the German National Socialist State drew its 
inspiration from a belief in the sanctity of the German race and was a 
complete antithesis of Catholic philosophy. One of Hitler’s fundamental 
aims, as expressed in Mein hae: is the inclusion of Austria in “the 
a German Motherland”, and from the moment that he became 

hancellor he pursued a vigorous policy -towards aK Se 
Dolifuss, who was a sincere Catholic, naturally turned towards Italy for 
porin against the`National Socialist State whose ideólogy was 
eretical to the Catholic faith, particularly when the attitude of that _ 
:, State became frankly menacing. i 


THE ATTITUDE OF ITALY 

Mussolini readily accepted the role of protector, and the mainten- 
ance of an independent Austria bound by economic ties to herself 
and Hungary became an Ha Ta of Italian foreign policy. In 
April, 1983 Mussolini received in Rome with great cordiality. 
In the following months a series of commercial agreements was con- 
cluded between Austria, Italy, and Hungary which culminated in the 
Rome Protocols of March, 1934. These Protocols were “to facilitate 
reciprocal exports” and to “develop ... the transit trade through the 
Adriatic ports”. Preferential treatment wasto be given to Austrian 
goods imported into Italy and to Hungarian wheat. At the same time 
it was emphasized that the agreements were to be a contribution “‘to 
the maintenance of peace and to the economic reconstruction of Europe 
“as the basis of respect for the independence and rights of every State”. 
Although this idealistic pronouncement was greeted with scepticism by 
the Little Entente," Mussolini never directly Violated Austria’s inde- 
1 The word “Gleichschaliwag’’, not “Anschluss, was used by the Naxis. It 

implied rather more then a political, or ‘‘treaty’’ union. - / 
See Benee’s, speech the F Affairs Committee of Parliament in 
Czochoslovalda, on March 21, 1934, printed in Czechoglovak Sources and Docu- 

m p INO, 7. 7 
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pendence. Yet it was through his influence that Dollfuss decided to 
suppress the Social Democratic Party. The Socialists could have been 
valuable allies against the Nazis, for the ideas and methods of Hitler 
were as repugnant to them as they were to Dollfuss himself. On the 
other hand, the ideas of Mussolini were also repugnant to the Social 
Democrats, and they were fiercely anti-clerical: moreover they were 
numerically > icularly in Vienna, and were armed. The 
Heimwehr (fascist Militia) also exerted-pressure on Dollfuss to suppress 
the Social ocrats, and it is now generally accepted that its leaders, _ 
Fey and Stahremberg, purposely exaggerated the armed strength of the 
Social Democratic P. and its sinister intentions in order to increase 
their own power. In , 1983 Dollfuss abolished the Schutzbund, 
the armed section of the Social Democratic Party; ‘the Schutzbund, 
however, managed to conceal the bulk of its store of arms, and secretly 
retained its organization. The Social Democrats were now trying to 
persuade Dollfuss to dissolve the Heimwehr, while the Heimwehr urged 
the dissolution of the Social Democratic Party, and threatened to 
transfer its allegiance to Hitler. The Heimwehr was backed by the big 
industrialists and business men, and by prominent Italian Fascists; it 
had been developed by Fey and Stahremberg into quite a formidable 
force, so that Do! felt he could not afford to lose its support. When, 
therefore, the friction between Social Democrats and Heimwehr flared 
up into civil war in February, 1934, Government troops fought on the 
side of the Heimwehr: the Socialists were forced to surrender, and their 
party was formally dissolved. A few fled to Czechoslovakia; the bulk 
remained a bitter and apathetic section of the population, some of 
whom jéined the National Socialist Party. _ 


i THE AUSTRIAN NAZI PARTY i 
The National Socialist , backed by its parent in Germany, had 
become increasingly active since Jan., 1933. At first it confined its 
activities to hoisting swastika flags in unlikely places, lighting huge 
swastika-shaped bonfires—anything, in fact, to attract attention. In 
June, 1933 this campaign was by one of terrorism and sabotage, 
and after a particularly serious bomb outrage at Krems the dissolution 
of the Austrian Nazi Party was ordered. It continued to work under- 
ground, with headquarters at Munich, and acts of sabotage and dis- 
turbances went on until the Pstsch of July, 1934. ' 
` In Germany the Nazi Party was identified with the State; the 
Austrian Nazi Party, which was of the same organization, was 
,also felt to be part of the German State. This explains, though it does 
not excuse, y's constant interference Austrian internal 
litics at this time. Hitler used every conceivable weapon to remove 
Dollfuss. from power and to install a National Socialist Government— 
the theory being that once this was achieved a voluntary Gleschschaliung 
would inevitably follow. In February and March a campaigz of press 
and radio abuse was launched against Dollfuss, which was fortified in 
July and August by leafiets dropped by aeroplane over Salzburg and 
Vienna. In addition to these unconventional attempts.at coercion, 
Hitler tried to reduce the income of Austria by restricting the entry of 
German tourists into the country; he also organized refugee Austrian 
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Nazis into an army—the Austrian Legion—which, stationed on the ` 
Bavarian frontier, served as a military threat. 
. These flagrant breaches of international good manners antagonized the ' 
Great Powers, who warmly supported Dollfuss in his efforts to counter 
them. Dollfuss felt that if he could improve the economic position of 
Austria, redtice unemployment, and offer some sort of a future to the 
youth of the country, from: which the Nazi Party drew its strength, he 
would have taken a positive step towards abolishing Nazism. At the 
_ World Economic Conference in June, 1933 he was given an enthusiastic 
reception and was promised an early issue of the promised international 
loan and support for his campaign to encourage tourists to visit 
Austria. The latter was so successful that the effect of the German bgn 
was negligible. * : : 

Dollfuss needed considerable armed strength to combat the attacks 
of the Austrian Nazis, and in August, 1933 the signatories of the St. 
Germain Treaty permitted the recruitment of a special- auxiliary 
military corps. In addition to.this indirect support, Great Britain and 
France protested to Berlin in August, 1933 against German inter- 
ference in Austrian affairs, and in February, 1934 France, Great 
Britain, and Italy issued a joint declaration that they took “a common 
view’ of the necessity of maintaining Austria’s independence and 
integrity in accordance with the relevant treaties”. Italy was the 
moving spirit behind this declaration; by 1934 she had realized that it 
was useless to try and reach a friendly agreement with Germany over 
Austrian independence, Great Britain and France, however, were 
unprepared to go further, and no definite guarantees to Austria were 
made. 7 F 


FAILURE OF -THE NAZI PUTSCH : 
Dollfuss himself realized that it would be politic to be on more 
friendly terms with his overbearing neighbour, and at Innsbruck on 
June 29, 1933 publicly declared his desire for reconciliation; but the 
terms which the Nazis offered and the outrages which formed the - 
background to the attempted agreement of Jan., 1934 made recon- 
ciliation impossible. It is probable that Dollfuss hoped to keep the door 
open for a return to friendly’relations by treating the Nazis leniently 
and, until July, 1934, the sentences passed on Naz offenders were com- 
paratively light. On July 12 a decree was issued that the death penalty 
was to be imposed on those using, or found in ion of, explosives. 
The Nazis decided that they must take decisive action before it was 
too late, and on July 25, 1934 they attempted to seize the Cabinet in ` 
the Chancery and brutally murdered Do . The Putsch was badly 
timed; all but three members of the Cabinet had left the Chancery 
before the Nazis arrived, and the Government was thus able to organize ` 
a counter-attack from without and surround the Chancery with troops. 
The Nazis were forced to capitulate. Sporadic uprisings took place in 
the*Provinces, but they did not synchronizé with the rising in Venia. 
Meanwhile Mussolini had moved four army divisions up to the Austrian - 
frontier, and the whole world had expressed its indignation at the 
manner of Dollfuss’s death. It is not surprising that Germany failed tó 
sup the Putsch and, indeed, denied all complicity in it.1 
indenburg and Hitler sent messages of condolence to Vienna, and 4 ` 
1 The official denial was published in the Volhischer Beobachter of July 27, 1934. 
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series of conciliatory gestures followed. The subversive activities of the 
Austrian Nazis and hostile German propaganda ceased; the Austrian 
Legion was removed from the frontier; von Papen was appointed 
Ambassador to Vienna with instructions from Hitler that it was his 
“wish to contribute to a relaxation of the tension of the general situa- 
tion, particularly to see the relations with the German-Austrian State 

.led once more into normal and friendly“ paths”. The Austrian 
Government persisted jn its belief that Germany was responsible for 
the Putsch, and in Sept., 1939 published evidence which supported this 
view.* It did not, however, refuse to accept German overtures, and 
1934 saw the return of Austro-German relations to a more normal basis. 

Austria was well supported’ by the Great Powers in this crisis. 
Mussolini in ‘his telegram of con pores to Prince Stahrem said: 
“L’independance de l'Autriche . rincipe qui était défendu 
et sera défendu par l'Italie avec En e plas d’acharnement dans les 
temps exceptionnellement difficiles.”* The four Italian army divisions 
which had been moved up to the Austrian frentier on July 25 were kept 
there until August, while France and Great Britain joined with Italy 
in reaffirming the declaration of Feb. 17 “regarding the necessity of 
maintaining the independence and integrity of Austria’. ` 

Dollfuss’s death was not an unmitigated tragedy for Austria. Italy 
and Germany, whose relationship had previously been somewhat 
ambiguous, were now forced to show their hands. Italy was apparently 
ibd eh to prevent German encroachments in Austria by the use of 

orce; Germany was not prepared toaccept the challenge. e weakness 
of the internal organization of the Austrian Nazis had been revealed, 
and the absence of any national response to the Putsch indicated’ that 
their numerical strength had been exaggerated. Austria’s independence 
seemed no longer to hang precariously in the balance. - 

Schuschnigg, in the period 1934-36, consolidated this position. 
Internally, he tried to foster Austrian patriotism and popularize the 
Vaterländische Froni which Dollfuss had founded as an ideological 

~ antidote to Nazism. He abolished the “dual control” of Chancellor and 
Heimwehr by making himself leader of the Heimwehr in May, 1936; in 
the previous year he had introduced conscription, and by incorporating 
the Army into the Vaterländische Front, reduced the power of the 
Heimwehr. Thus he succeeded in roducing a more cohesive political 
structure, even if he failed to kindle much enthusiasm for it. 

The foreign relations of Austria during this period, which culminated 
in the formation of the Rome-Berlin Axis, were again determined by 
the policy of her powerful neighbours, Germany and Italy. Italy 
became embroiled with the League of Nations over the Abyssinian War 
and needed the support of Germany, who’was now prepared to back 
her. Italy therefore offered no opposition to the rapprochement between 
Germany and Austria which ended in the conclusion of the Agreement 
of July 11, 1936. 

THE AGREEMENT WITH GERMANY 

The background of this Agreement was not a happy one. The “truce” 
which followed the Putsch of 1934 proved to be only temporary, and 

1 Letter from Hitler to von Papen, p pabiishod i The Tanes, Juy 29, 1934. 


" a Vido Benge mir Vorgéscinchias smd Geschichte der 
* Quoted in La Documentation Internationals, Sept. 15, 1934. 
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the Austrian Nazis continued their subversive activities almost until 
the moment that the Agreement was signed. Early in 1935 both Hitler 
and von Papen made speeches hostile to the Austrian Government, 
and in the summer the press of both countries conducted a vigorous 

ropaganda campaign, which was ended by an official truce on August 29. 

elations then seemed to improve, but when Hitler re-occupied the 
Rhineland in March, 1936 Austria once more became apprehensive and 
fresh rumours of a German, invasion began to circulate. 

Meanwhile the Austrian Government had remained on excellent 
terms with Italy.1 The policy of economic collaboration between Italy, 
Hungary, and Austria inaugurated by the Rome Protocols in 1934 
continued, and a supplementary Protocol was signed in March, 1938. 
- Austria did not support the application of Sanctions against Italy 
during the Abyssinian War," and attempted to foster cultural contacts 
by signing a cultural agreement in Feb., 1935, and opening an Italian Cul- 
tural Institute in Vienna. By March, 1936 relations between Italy and, 
Germany were more friendly; both countries were anxious for a 
rapprochement and—ironically—Austria became their common meeting 

und. 

The terms of the Austro-German Agreement were unexpectedly 
favourable to Austria: Germany recognized the full sovereignty of 
Austria, and both countries agreed not to interfere in the internal 
politics of the other. It was acknowledged that the Agreement “in no 
way affected the Rome Protocols”. It was, apparently, a triumph for 
Schuschnigg; the achievement of an ideal which he and thousands of 
Austrians had so long desired—friendship and collaboration with 
Germany on a basis of equality and preservation of national identity. 
Events soon proved that, as Schuschnigg had suspected from the first, 
the character of the new relationship was determined by the stronger 
Power, and it was not the policy. of that Power to adhere to 
paper agreements. In fact, Germany continued to interfere in Austrian 
internal affairs, just as she had done fram 1983-34 and from 1934-36, 
but at each stage her methods,had become more subtle. 

From 1936-38 she undermined Schuschnige’s defences by establish- 
ing a Fifth Column in the Vaterländische Front, the Army, the Govern- 
ment, the police, and the Church; she tried to cultivate the support of 
the Social Democrats by including them in the general amnesty for 
political prisoners included in the Agreement, and incidentally posed as 
the champion of all oppressed Austrians;* she sent “tourists” into 
Austria to pro te enthusiasm for the Reich,‘ and lectyrers and 
artists to spread culture. These were indirect methods which 
Schuschnigg found difficult to counter; indeed, by permitting Leopold 
and Tavs to found the Volkspolttische Referate, or Committee of Seven, 
ostensibly to establish a bridge between the Vaterländische Froni and 
the Austrian Nazis, he played into Germany’s hands, for the Committee 


1 There was not, however, the same friendship between Mussolini 
and Schuschnigg that had existed between Afussolini and Dollfuss. 

3 Schuschnigg did, however, dismiss the pro-Italan Stahremberg from the 
Cabinet and from the leqgdership of the Heimwehr, thusreducing Italan infiuence . 
in Austrian politics. : 

a This policy was Tepeated in the Agreement of Feb. 15, 1938. 

4.The “thousand mark ban’’ of June 1; 1933 was lifted after the Agreement of 
July 11, 1938. 
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devoted itself to treasonable activities which were only. brought to 
light on Jan. 26, 1938, when Tavs was i for plo to bring 
about Schuschnigg’ s resignation. In Nov., 937 the of the 
Vaterländische Front were closed to further e Se and a purge 
was announced; this was a blow to the Nazis, but at the same time it 
raised its own difficulties, since it was hard for Schuschnigg to popularize 
a political front of which the ranks were closed, and the Vaterländische 
Fron was his chief antidote for Nazism. Further, this purge em- 
phasized the unhealthy atmosphere of distrust and suspicion which 
was beginning to pe throughout the country. 

The problem for Sch was in fact the political, rather than 
the economic, “viability” of Austria. Her internal economy had 
improved to guch an extent that she was able to resist Germany’s ` 
efforts of July, 1937 to draw her into the orbit of the Four Year Plan; 
she refused to enter into the German barter system. Her finances 
remained relatively sound, and thus her value to Germany was 
enhanted. The need for free German access to her raw materials made 
Gleichschaltung all the more imperative. 

SCHUSCHNIGG’S VISIT TO HITLER 

The final move towards the achievement of this end began on 
.Feb. 9, 1938, when von Papen gave an invitation for Schuschnigg to 
visit. Hitler at Berchtesgaden; Schuschnigg crossed the Austrian 
border on the 12th, and spent some unhappy hours with Hitler. An 
ultimatum was thrust before him and he was given three days in which 
to ea ae The terms of the ultimatum-were: that a general amnesty 
should be granted to all political prisoners, including both Nazis and 
Social Democrats; that Seyss-Inquart (a member of the Volkspolittsche 
Referate) should be made Minister of Public Order and Security; and 
that Austrian Nazis should be allowed to engage in- “legal activity” 
within the framework of the Vaterländische Front. Hitler’s contribution 
to this document was an acceptance of the expulsion of Leopold and 
Tavs oe a a Volkspoltssche Referate) from Austria and a reitera- 
tion of the es laid down in the Agreement of July, 1936. Austria 
accepted. ent was published in Berlin and Vienna on 
"+ Feb. 15. At 7.30 hm. on the evening of that day the new Minister of 
Public Order and Security left Vienna to report to Hitler in Berlin. 

Schuschnigg had already shown that he had% clear conception of 
what Anschluss would mean for Austria. In a statement for the British 
press on Jan. 5 he had said that “with an Anschluss ... Austria would 
become a second Bavaria, sinking to the level of the Province”. He 
now made valiant efforts to organize effective resistance to what must 
have seemed, even then, an inevitability. Germany had the weight of 
a population ‘of 66 million against Austria’s six million and was heavily 
armed. The Western Powers had embarked on a policy of a ment, 
and Italy now showed no disposition to defend Austria. If there was 
to ee resistance it would have to come, this time, entirely from within. 

nese and workers rallied to the support of the Vaterländische 
Front, adidas an appeal by Schuschnigg on Feb. 10; a demonstration 
Lower Austrian peasants in favour of the existing regime took 
plae at Poysdorf on Feb. 19, and on Feb. 17 a resolution was 
y the Vertranensmannerkonferen: of the Gewerkschafisbund (Conte: 
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of Trades Union Delegates) that the members were ready to defend 
“an independent, free, social, Christian, and German Austria”. e On 
Feb. 24 made a speech affirming his confidence in his 
people: “For now the will to freedom of the Austrian people and the 
intrinsic worth of our country stand like a wall... the will only 
keep those who are resolved to stake their strength to the utmost and to 
epee all their will. And because we are resolved to do this, 
victory is beyond a doubt.” This speech was received with enthusiasm 
in Vienna, burg, and Innsbruck; in Gratz and Linz it provoked 
Nazi demonstrations—these two towns were ardently pro-Nazi, and 
Gratz bad been the scene of a demonstration the previous week. On 
March 9 Schuschnigg took a = which Hitler had constantly agitated 
` for in the past and announced that a plebiscite was to be held on 
March 13, and that the Austrian people would be given their chance to 
declare “For a free and German, independent and social, for a Christian 
and united Austria”. It has been stated on good authority that had 
ss lebiscite been held under scrupulously fair conditions Schuschnigg 
d have been “virtually certain of securing a substantial majority’. . 
The efforts which Hitler made to prevent the h of the plebiscite 
bear this out but, unfortunately for Austria, Sch gave him a 
just cause for criticism in that the methods of the plebiscite were not 
scrupulously fair. The law of the Austrian Constitution of 1934 allowed. 
_ for the taking of a referendum when necessary, from men and women 
who had attained the age of twenty-four. The fact that a large number 
of the Austrian Nazis were under twenty-five was a purely fortuitous 
circumstance; and Schuschnigg could not be accused of deliberately 
excluding the Nazis from voting, since the referendum law had been 
framed before he became Chancellor. The method of registering one’s 
vote, however, made it very difficult to vote in the negative, and there 
was no secrecy; in deciding upon this procedure of voting Schuschnigg 
deliberately loaded the ce against the Nazis. 


THE ULTIMATUM FROM BERLIN 

On March 10 the Nazis created disorders in Vienna, Linz, Gratz, and 
Klagenfurt, and next day the Austrian Government was presented , 
with three See from Berlin, the last in the form of an ultimatum.’ 
5 6 A era postponement of the plebiscite was announced; at 7.30 

a dnade 4 tacit speech of farewell Aaa 
Pople Seyss-Inquart, who was now in control, invited the German 
troops massed on the border to march into Austria to take control, 
‘since the arming of the Communists had reached an alarming degree’’|. 
On March 13 Seyss-Inquart’s Government separa a new law pro- 
claiming Austria to be part of the Reich, and Hitler made his 
triumphant entry into Vienna. 

According to the report of the Proceedings of the Fascist Grand 
Council for March 13, 1938 the Italian Government regarded -‘‘the 
events in Austria as the outome of a pre-existent state of affairs and as 
the free ression of the feelings and will of the Austrian people, 
sneerehvocally confirmed by the im posne p public demonstrations with 
which the events were greeted”. attitude precluded any united 
nehon by the signatories of the Pact of 1934; although both the French 

1 Vide the Survey of International Affairs, 1938. 
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and British Governments protested to Berlin on March 11, they were 
bound ba recognize the- abolition of Austrian independence as a fast 
accompli. - P : 

Imposing public demonstrations cannot be considered historically 
as reliable indexes to pe opinion. It now seems certain that the 
union of Austria with the Reich was contrary to the will of the majority 
of Austrians, that it did not, in its final form, even fulfil the wishes of 
the Austrian Nazis. The Declaration of Moscow, by stating Austria 
to be the first free country to fall a victim to Nazi aggression, has 
officially recorded this conclusion. . J. R. 


ECONOMIC WAR-EFFORTS á 


IV.—Tue U.S.S.R. 


IN tho Bullsiin of Aug. 23, 1941 an attempt was made to evaluate the 
Soviet Union’s expenditure on defence up’to the time of the German 
attack upon her. From that date no information had been published 
which threw any substantial amount of light on the Union’s economic 
war-effort as a whole until the Budget report made by M. Zverev, the 
Commissar of Finance, on Jan. 28 of this year. In the light of this 
re it is interesting to try to bring the general picture up to date. 
e essential background of any such picture is, of course, the 
‘national income, any estimate of which, in the case of the USSR., 
must at present be speculative in the highest degree. Mr. Colin Clark 
estimated the gross national income of the Union (reduced to British 
market prices) at £3,546 million in 1934 and £4,980 million at 1934 
prices i that it would be about £5,500 million at 1937 prices) in 1937. 
Beyond that point there is very little guidance. Official statistics of 
national income expressed in “‘stable rubles” of the purchasing power 
of 1926-7 are i including a forecast for,1942, which presumably 
takes no account of the effects of the war), but these do not serve as a 
useful index of real income, as the weighting implicit in the use of the 
1926-7 prices becomes increasingly inappropriate, and apparently 
exaggerates the increase more and more as the country’s industrial 
output rises. Thus, real national income (according to these official 
figures) increased by 77 per cent between 1934 and 1937, whereas, 
SSe Mr. Clark’s estimates, the increase was only 40 per cent. 
In the absence of better data, however, it seems issible to seek a 
nearer approach to the truth through these official figures by scaling 
down the increase they show in such a way as to make the increase 
between 1934 and 1937 accord with Mr. Clark’s results; if this is done, 
the 1940 income, at British prices of 1934, appears to have been in the 
region of £5,800 or £5,900 million, and the anticipated income for 1942 
some £7,400 or £7,500 million. j 
This extremely tentative calculation suggests an enormous rate of 
growth—a doubling of the real national income in 8 years. Is such a 
feat. possible? The only light available on the question whether the 
Soviet Union was on its way to accomplishing it comes from the data 
relating to new investment. In the 3 years 1934-6 net investment by 
the State and industry was apparently about 70 milliard rubles, or, say, 
£1,506£2,000 million of 1934 purchasing power (Mr. Clark puts the 
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ruble at 35.7 to the £ in 1934 for the purpose of purchasing capital 
, and there was a considerable price-rise from 1934 onwards). 
increase in the national income in these 3 years was apparently 
some {1,434 million of 1934 purchasing power. The vei ratio of 
increase in national income to increase in capital equipment is very 
high, and, if projected forward over the following 3 years, 1937-9, in 
which net investment at 1934 prices was probably EPEE £3, 000 
million, suggests an increase of income in those 3 years almost certainl 
much larger than that which took place. It must be ma nen 
indeed, that the Union, in 1934, was in the middle of its “collectiviza- 
tion crisis”, so that its resources were at that time not being fully and 
productively used. The increase in income between that year and sub- 
sequent ones must not, therefore, be expected to bear any close relation 
to the increase of productive capacity in the meantime. 

It is, perhaps, useful to reflect that, between 1870 and 1913, British 
real national income (excluding income from abroad) increased by an 
amount ee to perhaps a third of the net investment in industrial and 
transport facilities in the country. If anything like the same proportion 
ruled in the U.S.S.R. between 1937 and 1940, the increasé in real 
income suggested above for those years would be adequately accounted 
for (especially if the extension of the area of the Union is also con- 
sidered), and the expectations apparently entertained for 1942 would not 
have been unreasonable. It is therefore reasonably likely—one cannot 
say more—that Russian gross national- income at the time of the 
German aggression in mid-1941 was equivalent to some £6,500-£7,500 
million at British prices of 1934, which is about £10,000-£11,000 
million at British market prices of 1941. If this is so, Russian national 
income at that date was some 20-35 per cent greater than British. 

Tn the previous Bulletin article above referred to defence expenditure 
was converted into sterling by the use of the purchasing power parity 

_which Mr. Clark regards as suitable for investment goods in 1934— 
35.7 rubles to the £. Mr. Clark himself, however, considers that defence 
‘material, etc., which is bought directly by the State and on which no 
turnover tax is charged, should be valued at 25 rubles to the £ at that 
date. If this is done, the Russian defence expenditure estimates in that’ 
article would, of course, be increased by some 40 per cent. It is difficult 
to say, however, how far subsequent price movements have invalidated 
this rate, or any other which ma ey then have been appropriate. It 
was suggested in the Haile article that the Russian price-increase in 
the years immediately following 1934 may well have been not far 
different from that recorded in the United Kingdom. It is impossible 
to be certain of this, and, a fortiori, impossible to make satisfactory 
allowance for the course at cee: since the outbreak of war. It will be 
assumed in what follows that the purchasing power parities of 1934 
still hold good, but it must be borne iù mind that this is done for lack 
of evidence to the Saati ality rather than on the strength of any positive 
confirmation of its justifiabili 

If this is done, the wane expenditure planned for 1941 ‘(70.9 
milliard rubles) is made equivalent to £2,830 million, or some 25-30 per 
cent of the Union’s national income. The actual expenditure is not 
published; since, however, M. Zverev said that it was 20 milliard 
rubles more in the second. half of the year than in the first, it may"be 
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deduced that it was some 80 or 90 milliard—{3,200 to £3,600 million. 
In the following year it rose to 108.4 milliard rubles, or £4,300 million, 
and in 1943 to 124.7 milliards, or £5,000 million—a figure which is only 
slightly exceeded in the 1944 estimates. It seems probable that the 
item “Defence” in the U.S.S.R.’s Budget takes the term in a narrow 
sense (extensions of armament industry, for instance, seem to be 
rovided for, partly, at least, under the heading “National Economy”’). 
ese figures are, therefore, probably suitable for comparison with the 
British expenditure of £3,600-£3,900 million on goods and gavis for 
war purposes in 1942-3. 
What has happened to the national income since 1941 is eyen more 
obscure than its course up tò the middle of that year. Some’clues to 
certain parts of it are given by the Budget figures. Since there is no 


evidence of change in the rates of turnover tax the receipts from that f 


tax give some indication of the course which consumption of manu- 
factures and (largely) of food has followed; though the very greatly 
shed a a of incidence of the tax on different classes of goods pre- 
ese indications from being very trustworthy. Receipts fell from 
105.8 milliard rubles in 1940 (in 1941 they were expected to be 124.5 
, miliard) to 71.1 milliard in 1943. It is certain, therefore, that con- 
sumption fell—though probably not by the full 43 per cent which is 
the drop between the 1941 estimates and the 1943 receipts. In any case, 
it must be remembered that the population under effective U.S.S.R. 
control was probably less by some 20-25 per cent in 1943 than in mid- 
1941. It seems not improbable that per capita civilian consumption 
fell by something approaching 20 per ceht. Expenditure on “Social and 
Cultural Development” (which is partly investment in durable social 
amenities and y the rendering of services which must be classed as 
consumption) tell by some 22 per cent (i.e. probably little more than in 
proportion to the population to be served) from the 1941 estimates of 
47.9 milliard rubles to the 1943 expenditure of 37.2 milliard. The 
biggest reduction, however, came under the head of “National Develop- 
ment’’—ie. investment. This sank by 57 per cent from the 1941 
estimate of 73.2 milliard rubles to the 1943 expenditure of 31.1 milliard. 
One may, indeed, obtain some sort of check on the estimate of the 
mid-1941 national income arrived at above by applying the old 1934 
urchasing power parities to these figures, and, a the same method 
assuming the same purchasing power parities still to hold), one may get 
a very tentative estimate of the national income even in Sides or 
mid-1941, we thus get: 


Defence £2,830 million 
National Economy £2,050 million 
Social Development £2,000 million 
Administration £800 million 
Civilian consumption not already £4,500 million (a very rough esti- 
counted : mate based on the 
fact that this iteni 
seems to have been 
about £2,288 mil- 
lion in 1934) 


_ Total £12,180 million 
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-This is somewhat higher than the previous estimate—it indicates, 
perhaps, that we may put the Union’s national income of mid-1941 
somewhere in the range £10,000-£12,500 million. For 1943, the corre- 
sponding table is as follows: 


Defence £5,000 million 
National Economy £870 million 
Social Development ` ‘ £1,500 million 
Administration ; £800 million 


Civilian consumption £3,000 million 
; Total £11,170 million - 


Crude though this calculation is, it gives some support to the prob- 
ability—strong in any case—that the Union suffered a loss of total 
national income in the first two years of its war with Germany, due toa 
loss of territory, population, and equipment for which the most strenu- 
ous efforts were unable to compensate. The wonder is, indeed, that the 
loss was not much greater. Very little idea of its real magnitude can be 
formed; there was almost certainly a rise in ruble prices during the war, 
so that the fall in real income was almost certainly greater than that in 
rable income; whéther, however, the fall in the real purchasing power of 
the ruble has been el with that of the £, as assumed above, is not 
known. It would surprising, however, in view of the enormous 
destruction caused by the war,and of the great extent of the territory 
at one time overrun by the invaders, if the loss of real income had been 
less than 20 per cent, in spite of the amazing feats which have been per- 
formed in the effort to maintain it. It is probable that the U:S.S.R., 
like other belligerents, has drawn on accumulated stocks of capital to’ 
some extent in its hour of need, though, again, we do not know to what 
extent. 

At all events, it is clear that the economic war effort of the Union 
between 1941 and 1943 may be represented as a combination of two 
simultaneous, and highly su , struggles—a struggle to maintain 
the total resources at the disposal of the State, both by harder work and 
development (incldding the moving of industrial plant and population 
out of reach of the enemy) on the one hand, and by the forgoing of 
civilian consumption on the other; and a struggle to divert to war pur- 
poses the very well-maintained flow of resources thus kept at the State’s 

i . Since the Budget total fell very little (about 3 pet cent) 
between 1941 and 1943, and since the purchasing power of the ruble 
probably fell somewhat during this period, it seems that the first of these - 
struggles did not quite achieve its ie eae difficulties to be faced 
were, indeed, such that this was not to be expected; the second, however, 
produced a remarkable result in that the defence expenditure (in terms 
of rubles) was increased by 76 per cent—about three-quarters of the 
increase coming from the diversion of resources from industrial develop- 
ment and the remainder from resources diverted- from social and 
cultural development. It is, of course, inevitable in a country where so - 
high a proportion of the national income was already at the disposal of 

--the State at the beginning.of the war that the sinews of war should be 
provided much more by, changing the use made of State resources, 
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“and much less by the assumption of additional control over private 
resources, than is the case in the countries of private enterprise. 2 2 
At all events, however one may be struck by the enormous magnitude 
of the Soviet war efforts, it cannot be gainsaid that the Union’s 
economic resources available for war are still inferior to those at the 
disposal of Germany. The remark made in the previous article on this 
subject, referred to above, to the effect that the-Union’s rate of output 
of the sirtews of war could not be much more than half the output at 
the disposal of Germany seems, indeed, to be confirmed by this dis- 
cussion. The U.S.S.R.’s defence expenditure i in 1943 cannot have been 
equivalent to yery much more than £5,000 million, even if one adds 
in certain items falling under other heads in the Budget; the German 
war expenditure in 1942-3 was estimated in the Budleten of Feb. 5 last - 
at £9,000 million. This comparison reflects, of course, the greatest 
credit on the way in which Soviet resourges have been used in the field 
and on the way in which the Union’s great asset of space has been 
turned to military advantage. It also, however, throws some light on 
the importance of the aid wbich the U.S.S.R? has received from her 
ies, both in the form of supplies and, perhaps even more, through the 
drawing off of German military resources into other theatres of war. 
A. J.B. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S REVIEW OF THE WAR ON ° 
FEBRUARY 22 


rin liga iy eee Aid Baie E Me Churchill’s speech in 
Parliament: 

(1) Allied bombing absorbed about 3 million Germans and drew 
four-fifths of the. German fighter force to the British and American 
front and also a majority of their bombers. 

(2) From Jan. 1, 1943 to middle Feb., 1944 the Navy and R.A.F. 
sank more than half U-boats definitely known to have been sunk, and 
40 per cent of those believed destroyed. Also 19 enemy warships and 
large number of E-boats, escort vessels, minesweepers, etc., and 316 
merchant ships, aggregating 835,000 tons. 7,677 men of Navy and 
about 4,200 merchant seamen had lost their lives. Total Navy personnel 
’ lost since the war was just over 30 per cent of pre-war : about 
41,000 killed, out of 133,000. Since Jan. 1, 1943 British ships shelled 
enemy coasts 716 times and lost in action or had badly disabled 
95 warships. 

(3) R.A.F., excluding Dominion and Allied squadrons, had lost 
38,500 pilots ‘and air ‘crews killed and 10,400 missing and over 10,000 
aircraft. U.S. bomber force in Britain now beginning to surpass British, 
and would soon be much greater. There would be a vast increase in the 
force of attacks on Germany during the spring and summer, with lo 
range bombing of S. Germany from Italy. Tho idea that the use of this 

‘prime instrument for shortening the war” should be fettered would not 
es by Allies. 

_ - (4) retaliation might be expected to “increase; they were 

preparing on the French coast new means at ogc pilotless aircraft 


r 
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or rocket, but these preparations were being bombed on all suitable 
occasions. , 

(5) German air programme was already concentrating on fighters, 
but British production of aircraft already far exceeded the Germans’, 
Russian production was about equal to British, and U.S. double or 
treble the German. Japanese air power was also being worn down and 
over-matched, and them production was outstripped. 

(6) Small Allied progress in Italy was due to bad weather and also 
to fact that"Germans had been drawn down into Italy and decided to 
make great effort to keep Rome. British army was much the larger in 
Italy, U.S. air force was larger than British, and both possessed to- 
gether enormous superiority over the enemy. Allies had complete 
command of the seas, and a U.S. squadron was with the British Fleet. 
7 extra German divisions brought from France, North. Italy, and 
Yugoslavia to try to destroy the io bridgehead, and there were now 
TEENA divisions in South Italy. 

(7) Remodelling of Allied commands for joint operations in the 
Mediterranean and elsewhere followed principle that the nationality 
of the commander should generally follow the majority of the troops in 
any theatre. British and U.S. armies would be about equal at outset 
of s e for invasion of Europe, but if its duration was prolonged 
the U.S. would gain superiority of numbers by their continuous build- 
up and therefore the Supreme Command in this theatre had gone to 

.S. commanders. Co-operation between the commanders of the 
British and U.S. armies was perfect. 

(8) In Europe there was unity of hatred among the conquered 
poe and desire to revolt against the Germans, but there were 
actions gro up. In Greece and Yugoslavia factions were engaged 
in civil war, and the sanest and safest course for Britain to follow was 
to judge all parties, etc. dispassionately by the test of their readiness 
and ability to fight the Germans. Thus in Italy British were working, 
for the present, through the Government of the King and Badoglio, in 
Yugoslavia they gave aid to Tito, and in Greece they were doing their 


` best to bring about a reconciliation between the opposing forces. 


(9) The: Italian armistice had been signed with the King and 
Badoglio, who were and remained the legitimate Italian Government, 
and on their authority the Italian Navy had surrendered, and practically 
all Italian troops and airmen not dominated by the Germans had co- 
T with the Allies. Nearly 100 Italian warships were working for ' 

e Allies. It was not certain that any other Government could be 
formed at present which would command the same obedience from the 
Italian armed forces. After the Allies entered Rome they would be 
free to review the whole Italian political situation; it was from Rome 
that a more broadly based Italian Government could be formed, but 
it was not known whether such a Government would be so helpful to 
the Allies as the present dispensation. It might try to make its position 
good with the Italians by resisting as much as it dared the demands 
made in the interests of the Allied armies. The representatives of the 
various parties who met at Bari would certainly have no elective or 
constitutional authority until the King abdicated or he or his successor 
invited them to take office. The Allies’ policy provisionally was to win 
the battle for Rome and take a new view when they were there. 
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(10) On the surrender of Italy 43 Italian divisions were disbanded 
and enslaved by the Germans, 10 disbanded by the guerrillas in the 
Balkans, and 9 came over to the Allies. 20 German divisions were now 
in the Balkans, and 25 in Italy. In Yugoslavia the partisans had the 
upper hand; the Germans held the main towns and tried to keep’ the 
railways working, but all the rest belonged to the isans. The ` 

errillas under Mihailovitch were the first to take the field, represent- 
ing to a certain extent the forces,of old Serbia, but gradually some of 
his commanders made accommodation with the enemy, and his forces 
were now doing very little or nothing against the enemy. In the autumn 
of 1941 Marshal Tito’s partisans began war on the Germans and soon 
outstripped in numbers Mihailovitcl’s forces and now numbered more. 
than 250,000, including Croats, Slovenes, and large numbers of Serbs. 
His forces were holding 14 German divisions. The Communist element 
had been the beginners, but a modifying and unifying process had 
taken place and national conceptions had supervened. These ‘new 
forces came into collision with those under Mihailovitch, who acted in 
the name of the Royal Yugoslav Government. 

Britain would make every effort to aid and sustain Marshal Tito and 
his forces, The Government could not dissociate themselves from King 
Peter, who had uridoubtedly suffered in the partisans’ eyes by the 
association of his Government with Mihailovitch. Britain was attached 
to the monarchical principle, but had no intention of obtruding her 
ideas upon the people of any country, and Greeks, Yugoslavs, and 
Italians would be free to settle their own form of Government when the 
people’s will could be obtained in tranquillity. .- ae 

(11) The situation in Greece was obscure and changing. There was 
present the idea that powerful guerrilla elements were thinking less of 
driving out the foreign enemy than of establishing themselves as the 
dominant party, but the great mass of the Greek people waited with 
fortitude for their liberation, and ‘‘so far as we are concerned they shall 
not wait in vain”. 

(12) “None of the ground made good at Moscow and Teheran has 
been lost. The three great Allies . . . are y resolved to pursue the 
war, at whatever cost, to a victorious conclusion, and they believe that . 
a wide ‘field of friendly co-operation lies before them after the destruc- 
tion of Hitlerite Germany.” ~ - 

(13) Marshal Stalin had stated that he was resolved upon the 
“creation and maintenance of a strong, integral, independent Poland 
as one of the leading Powers in Europe”. Britain had never guaranteed 
oy peal frontier line to Poland; she did not approve of the 
Polish occupation of Vilna in 1920, and the British view m 1919 stood 
expressed in the Curzon Line. “I have always héld the opmion that 
all questions of territorial settlement and readjustment should stand 
over until the end of the war”, but the advance of the Russians ‘into 
regions where the Polish underground army was active made it indis- 
pensable to arrive at some kind of friendly working agreement to govern 
war-time conditions. The Russian armies might soon liberate Poland, 
and the Russian demand for reassurance ut her western frontiers’ 
did not seem to go beyond the limits of what was reasonable or just. 

(if) “Unconditional ‘surrender’ did ngot mean that the Germans 

be enslaved or destroyed, butit meant that the Allies would-not 
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be bound to them at the moment of surrender by any pact or obligation. 
There would be no question of the Atlantic Charter applying to Ger- 


many as a matter of right and barring territorial transferences or ` 


adjustments in enemy countries: ‘Unconditional surrender means'that 


the victors have a free hand .. .-If we are bound, we are bound by our” 


own consciences to civilization. We are not to be bound to the Germans” ' 


as the result of a bargain struck.” 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


i . WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

A series of sharp night attacks were made on London and places in 
S.E. England and the Home Counties beginning in the early hours of 
Feb. 19. Damage was done in several districts and thétasualtits 
included a number of fatal cases. 42 of the raiders were shot down, 
13 of them on Feb. 23, and 10 on the 24th. The largest number of aircraft 
which crossed the coast on any night was 175, of which about 100 
- reached the London area. The Germans stated in a broadcast to Madrid 
on Feb. 19 that there had been such ic in London in the night as 
had not been seen since 1940. ' The defences had failed completely, and 
the flight from the capital threatened to paralyse the whole of its 
industry. The whole of England was in a panic, and billeting and 


feeding conditions were in a state of chaos. On Feb. 25 they said that ` 


within a week 6,000 tons had been dropped on London, of bombs so 
pran that they equalled 8,000 tons A anything the Allies possessed. 

oolwich, Greenwich, and Chatham arsenals and dockyards had been 
wrecked, and-the Bank of England, the G.P.O., the Tower, etc., almost 
completely destroyed. In January and February 12,000 houses had 
been destroyed and 60,000 damaged. 

On Feb. 15 night the heaviest bomb load ever carried anywhere was 
dropped on Berlin by over 1,000 R.A.F. Lancasters, Halifaxs, etc., a 
total of 2,500 tons. A feint attack was made on Frankfurt-on-Oder, 
while Mosquitoes followed the bombers to Berlin and also attacked 
places in West Germany and Holland. 43 aircraft were lost. 

On Feb. 19 began a day and night offensive which continued until 
Feb. 28, as follows: Feb. 19 night, Leipzig bombed—over 2,300 tons— 
Berlin, and places in West Germany, Holland, and France also raided. 
79 aircraft lost. Feb. 20, Leipzig, Gotha, Bernburg, Brunswick, Gutow, 
Aschersleben, and Rostock Ta by U.S. heavies, and 126 German 
"planes destroyed. 21 bombers and 3 fighters lost out of some 2,000-in 
all, including fighter escorts. Feb. 20 night, Stuttgart bombed—over 
2,000 tons—and Munich and places in France by Mosquitoes. 10. 
bombers lost. Feb. 21, N.W. Germany bombed by nearly 2,000 
*planes and 51 enemy fighters destroyed. 20 aircraft lost. Targets 
included Brunswick, Hanover, Diepholz, Bramsche, Lingen, Ahlhorn, 
etc. . Mosquitoes attacked French bases and Coxyde airfield. Feb. 21 

ight, German and French targets attacked by uitoes. 1 lost. 
eb. 22, Bernburg, Regensburg, Aschersleben, Peterhausen, and 
Halberstadt, and airfields jn Germany bombed from both the U.K. 
and Italy, and 133 planes destroyed, not counting many damaged on 
the ground. 56 bombers and 11 fighters lost. Mosquitoes also attacked 
7 £ 


France and Marauders bombed Gilze-Rijen airfield. 
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Feb. 23, Steyr aircraft factories bombed by B24s. Feb. 24, Gotha 
and Schweinfurt and targets in North Germany bombed by very heavy 
forces df-B24s, etc., and Steyr again by U.S. heavies from Italy, and 
156 enemy fighters destroyed, 83 of them by the bombers. 49 bombers 


‘and 10 fighters lost. Airfields in Holland and ets in the Pas de 


Calais also bombed by the largest force of Marauders ever sent out, 


none being lost, and other targets attacked by Bostons, Mitchells, 


Mosquitoes, etc. Feb. 24 night, Schweinfurt bombed twice, also targets 


_ in N.W. Germany, and 35 aircraft lost. 


Feb. 25, Regensburg, Stuttgart, Augsburg, and Fürth b6mbed from - 
the U.K. and Italy, and 142 ny Dian destroyed, omitting some 
75 damaged on the ground. 65 bombers and 5 fighters lost. At Regens~ 
b alone 93 enemy fighters were shot down, and 14 probably. . 

irfields it France and the Low Countries were also attacked and 6 
aircraft destroyed and 5 lost. - 

Feb.-25 night, Augsburg bombed again by a very oe force, which 

IT 1,700 tons, and 24 aircraft lost. Abfields and other targets in 

Germany and the Low Countries were also attacked. 

In the week’s operations 18 of Germany’s chief aircraft productipn - 
centres were severely damaged and some factories completely wrecked. 
641 enemy aircraft were shot down and hundreds ed on the 

pn Allied losses were 148 R.A.F. and 282 U.S. bombers, and 37 

S fighters. It was stated authoritatively in London that since Jan. 1 

Germany had lost 80 per cent of her 2engine fighter production 

city and 60 per cent of that of 1-engine fighters; also 25 per cent 

of har er heavy bomber production and 60 per cent of that of transport 

"planes, Since the Leipzig attáck on Feb. 19 over 18,000 tons had 
ped on German targets 

On pn Ree 15 the British Secretary of State for Air stated that losses 
over Europe in 1943 were 2,369 British and 997 U.S. boinbers. 

Light naval units did considerable damage to enemy shipping and 
escort vessels off the Norwegian and Channel coasts. On Feb. 19 it was 
announced that submarines had recently sunk 19 ships, probably sunk 
6, and damaged 8 in the Atlantic, Mediterranean, and the Indian Ocean. - 
He aS. was announced of the destroyers Janus and Hardy, and the 

r Clacton. On Feb. 17 the sinking was announced of a U.S.” 
troopip by G y German action, with the loss of some 1,000 lives. 

Centum stated on Feb, 21 that U-boats in the North Atlantic 
had sunk 11 destroyers in actións against groups of U-boat chasers and 
escort forces. They claimed the destruction of large numbers of aircraft 
over Germany, e.g. 119 on Feb. 22, and 199 on Feb. 24. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

On Feb. 17 the destruction of the German armies in the Korsun area 
was completed. Their losses were: 55,000 killed and 18,200 taken 
prisoner, with 430 aircraft, 155 tanks, 376 guns, 59 self-propelled guns, 
and much other material destroyed, and 41 aircraft, 116 tanks, 669 
guns, over 6,000 horses, 10,000 vehicles, etc., captured. The forces 
which Attempted to relieve the encircled armies from outside lost some 
27,000 killed, and 329 aircraft and 600 tanks destroyed. Between 2 and 
3 thousand officers were believed to have escaped by air. ‘ 

In the north consistent Progress was made, bringing the Russians by 
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_Feb. 29 near to Pskov from the north, north-east, and east. The main 
towns occupied were: Feb. 15, Gorodets. Feb. 16, Zapolye. Feb. 18, 
Shimsk and Staraya Russa (west and south of Lake Ilmen). 
Feb. 19, Plyussa, and Pskov heavily bombed. Feb. 21, Gorodische 
and Soltsa; also Kholm, on the main north-south front, south of 
Staraya Russa. Feb. 24, Dno, giving the Russians control of the 
whole of the line from Leningrad. Feb. 26, Porkhov, and Pokodkinye, 
north of Pskov. Progress west of Kholm also, clearing the whole of the 
line from Dno to Novo Sokolniki. Progress also west of the latter. 

The Germans devastated wide areas east of Lake Peipus, to break 
the resistance of the local inhabitants, and Gdov was described as 
completely destroyed. 

On Feb. 21 it was announced that the Russians had reached Krivoi 
Rog, and by next day the town and the whole mining area had been 
occupied. On Feb. 24 Rogachev, a strong German centre north of 
Zhliobin, was captured, and progress made towards Bobruisk. Next day 
the Germans reported a withdrawal from Vitebsk, but no claim to its 
capture was made by the Russians. : 

fn the south on Feb. 17 the Russians reported a crossing of the lower 
Dnieper near Beryslavl. Heavy air a were made on Helsinki on 
Feb. 16 and 27; also on Oulu and Abo. 

The Germans claimed that the armies in the area round Korsun had 
been extricated from encirclement, and that by Feb. 20 they had joined 
up with the relieving forces. They had been cut off since Jan. 28, but had 
withstood all onslaughts and finally broken through. The Russians 
had lost 728 tanks and guns between Feb. 4 and 18, with another 800 
guns and 1,000 men captured. 

The loss of Staraya Russa, Kholm, Rogachev, and Krivoi Rog was 
admitted, after the destruction of all military and industrial installa- 
tions. On Feb. 23 the Germans announced the opening of a new 
Russian offensive between the Pripet River and Mogilev, and reported 
heavy defensive fighting north of Rogathev. In general, their com- 
munqués claimed that all enemy attempts to break though were 
frustrated. On Feb. 18 they stated that in the Nikopol fighting between 
Nov. 5 and Feb. 15 all enemy attempts to break through had been 
defeated, and 1,754 tanks and 533 guns captured or destroyed. They 
added that on the various sectors of the Russian front their forces carry- 
ing out defensive-offensive operations and rectifications of the line had 
worn down the enemy to such a degree that the complete stabilization 
of the entire front seemed “‘only a question of the near fature”. 

s 


THE ITALIAN FRONT 

After a few days’ pause the Germans opened a fresh attack on the 
Anzio beachhead early on Feb. 16 with 6 divisions. Their maximum 
effort was made on Feb. 18 night, but it was held, and by Feb. 20 had . 
been broken, after securing only very small gains. The Allies counter- 
attacked at nightfall on Feb. 19, and next day threw the Germans 
back,-but could not recover the whole of the ground lost. They had, 
however, inflicted very heavy losses, over 500 dead being counted in 
front of one U.S. battalion: south-east of Carroceto. Nine enemy - 
divisions were identified on the Anzio front during the German attack.- 
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On Feb. 27 it was estimated that enemy casualties since Jan. 22 
totalled 15,000, and prisoners taken were 2,816. 

On Feb. 15 an artillery and air attack was opened on the Cassino 
monastery, after leaflets had been drop there warning all civilians 
to leave. At least 30 machine-guns had been observed in and around 
its walls. The monastery was reduced to ruins. U.S. troops gained 
ground south and north-west of Cassino itself, storming 2 important 
heights. New Zealand and Indian troops took part in the fighting there. 

Activity on the 8th Army front was confined to local engagaments, 
and very bad weather limited all operations. On Feb. 16 it was 
announced that the 2nd Polish Corps was fighting with the 8th Army. 

The Allied air forces maintained their offensive against airfields, rail 
and road centres, and enemy positions, meeting with very little opposi- 
tion, but hampered by much bad weather. Among places bombed were 
Modena, Brescia, Ferrara, Mantua, Verona, Perugia, Leghorn, rail 
yards round Rome, San Stefano, Siena, Ancona, Orte, Orvieto, Frascati, 
Porte Ercole, Foligno, Albinia,Fiume (oil refinery) and Pola. Con- 
tinuous attacks were made on the enemy points of concentration and 
communications in fhe areas just behind their beachhead front. On 
Feb. 14 24 enemy aircraft were shot down, for the loss of 1, on Feb. 19 
26, for the loss’of 3, and on Feb. 23 36, for the loss of 7. Shipping in 
the Aegean and off the Greek coast was also bombed. 

™ On Feb. 15 it was announced that since Sept. 8 up to Feb. 12 British 
(including Dominion) army losses were 7,635 killed and 5,708 missing. 

At sea it was announced on Feb. 20 that 3 large convoys had got 
through the Straits of Gibraltar unharmed despite attacks by U-boats 
which continued for 11 days. 3 U-boats were sunk and several 
damaged. 

The Germans claimed heavy damage done to shipp off Anzio, 
with the sinking of transports, and stated (Feb. 20) ae -boats had 
sunk 3 loaded landing craft, a cargo ship, and 2 feel On Feb. 17 
they explained that the beachhead attack did not aim at dislodging 
the enemy, but at keeping this sector isolated within a narrow ; 
The Allies had aelod a new sector by their landing, but had thereby 
split up their own forces. At first, virtually no resistance had been 
offered to the landing forces, and “Kesselring faced in cold blood, the 
situation, which-he had expected. He did not hinder the action of the 
enemy, so as to allow the beach to be fully saturated with all resources”, Ț 
On Feb. 26 they announced that since Jan. 22 Allied beachhead losses 
totalled at least 20,000, not counting several thousands killed’ and 
wounded during the disembarkation. Prisoners taken numbered 5,721, 
and 212 tanks were destroyed. 

They also reported several raids on Rome, with damage especially 


to house property. 


YUGOSLAVIA AND ALBANIA 
By the middle of February Tito’s: forces controlled all Southern 
«Slovenia except Novomesto and Kocevje, where the German garrisons 
“were beleaguered. On Feb. 24 it was announced that forces coming up 
to relieve them had been driven back and all attempts of the garrisons 
to break out defeated. Other partisan successes were reported from 
the Travnik district and at Bugojno, both north-west of Serajeva, and 
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south-west of Ljubljana, where they crossed the Sava and moved towards 
Gorizia., They also crossed the Piave between Gorizia and Tolomnia. 
West of Belgrade they wiped out the | n at Nadovici, and south of 
Serajevo they made progress in the ith district, and also in 
Herzegovina. On Feb. 27 it was learnt that the Germans were attack- ’ 
ing in Venetian Slovenia and in Styria, and sharp fighting was reported 
on the Maribor—Celje line, north-east of Ljubljana. 

Allied aircraft bombed Dalmatian ports and shipping and Zagreb 
and Knin airfields, while destroyers shelled Korcula and other enemy- 
occupied islands. Two of these, off the northern Dalmatian coast, were | 


recaptured by the partisans. 


PACIFIC AREA 

A series of major successes at sea and in the air included the following: 
Feb. 14, Green Waleed occupied, north of Buka, completing the cam- 
paign for the Solomons and isolating over 20,000 Japanese from their 
RTPA of su ply at Rabaul. Their airfields in the Solomons had now 

Da ek and their barge ‘traffic paralysed. 

i 16, Truk shelled and bombed for 2 days, 23 ships sunk, 6 
probably sunk, and 11 daniaged, and 201 aircraft Freee and 50 or 
more probably. 17 aircraft lost and 1 ship ed. Feb. 16 and 17, 
15 ships sunk or badly damaged in convoys in New Hanover waters, 
north-west of New Ireland, and Feb. 19 and 20, another convoy in the 
same area bombed and 9 vessels sunk and 3 probably. In one week 
44 ships were sunk or probably sunk and 164 aircraft shot down in 
these waters on their way to reinforce the, Japanese in New Ireland and 
New Britain, and not one vessel was believed to have reached its 
destination. 

Feb. 18, Eniwetok atoll, Marshall Islands, seized, with a good airfield 
at Engebi. Feb. 19, Ponape and Kusaie, Caroline Islands, heavily 
‘bombed; also Paramusbiro and Shimushu. ` U.S. submarines reported 
sinking of 13 large enemy ships recently. Feb. 22, Saipan and aoe 
Marianne Islands, attacked by a strong task force, with 
support. Guam also bombed and shelled, and 29 aircraft shot dow 
and 87 wrecked on the ground. Few ships seen, but 1 cargo ship sunk, 
1 left on fire, and 1 ed. Destroyers sweeping North Hanover 
waters, north-west of New Ireland, sank 2 transports; 1 destroyer, and 
- 9 barges fleeing from the Bismarcks’ area. Feb. 25, a large freighter 
and 2 oe craft sunk off Kavieng, which was shelled for the 3rd time 
in 8 days 

By the success of these operations the Japanese in New Britain 
and y New Ireland, estimated at 50 to 60,000, were cut off from 
all their sources of supply or reinforcement. Their isolation was 
completed by the almost Sanity bombing of Rabaul, where enemy 
opposi position was crushed. The airfields were wrecked, and nearly all the 

pping in the harbour sunk. At that base alone between Dec. 17 
(the first heavy attack) and Feb. 20 nearly 800 enemy aircraft were 
shot down, Allied losses being 151. Wewale: and M mee bombed, 

On Feb. 22 Col. Knox stated that since Feb. 1 14 combat (2 cruisers, 
4 destroyers, etc.) and 78 other ships had been sunk in. the South 
Pacific and a cruiser and 9 other vessels probaply sunk.. U.S. losses 
. -were 2 submarines. hs ral ok SA eal 
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The Japanese admitted the annihilation of the isons on Kwa- 
jalein, Roi, and Namur Islands; also the loss at Truk of 2 cruisers, 
3 destroyers, 13 transports, and 120 aircraft. They claimed the sinking 
of 2 U.S. cruisers and destruction of 54 or more ehh) saying the 
attack had been repulsed. s 


Sino-Japanese War. Air attacks. were made ie U.S. bombers on” 
shipping off Foochow and in the Gulf of Tongking, and several vessels 
sunk or damaged. Bridges in Indo-China were also bombed. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

The operations to drive the Japanese from positions in the rear of 
the British line between Maungdaw and Buthidaung and particularly 
from the eastern end of the Ngakyedauk Pass concluded successfully, 
with the splitting up of the enemy forces into small groups. Their. 
plans were defeated in the first place by the stand made by the Indian 
troops at Buthidaung, who, though in great danger of being cut off, 
stood their ground in box positions, and inflicted heavy casualties, 
By Feb. 22 the high groun overlooking the western half of the-Pass 
had been recovered, and by Feb. 24 all” the road through it had been 
cleared, after being cut by the enemy for 3 weeks. The Japanese force, 
believed to have numbered 8,000, had been destroyed or cut up into 
small bodies which were being disposed of. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ALGERIA. Feb. 15.—The French Commissioner for the Interior 
returned to Algiers from Britain. 

Feb. 21.—The first inter-Allied medical congress of British, French, 
U.S., and Russian delegates opened in Algiers. 


ARGENTINA. Feb. 15.—The Fo Minister, Gen. Gilbert, the 
Under-Secretary to the Foreign Office eet Garcia, and the Secretary 
to the Presidential office, Col. Gonzalez, resigned, Later it was learned 
that a group of young army officers had forcibly ejected Gen. Gilbert and 
Dr. Garcia from their posts and that the Minister of Justice and 
- Education, Dr. Zuviria, had also resigned. 
Feb. 16.—It was officially announced that Dr. Silgueira had. been 
appointed Ministér of Justice and Education, Vice-Adm. Sueyro, 
i Minister of Marine, had been appointed Foreign Minister, and 
Lt.-Col. Cortese a pointed Secretary to the Presidency. 

It was repo that the crisis had arisen through opposition mainly 
from the ‘Colonels’ League” (the G.O.U.) to, a reported intention 
of the Government to declare war against the Axis. President Ramirez 
was reported to be virtually a prisoner of the G.O.U. 

Feb. 17.—Strong protests were reported to have been received from 
Germany and-Japan via Switzerland against the arrest of the German 
military and Japanese naval attachés, demanding their immediate 
release, ae ina reprisals would be taken against Argentine 

lomats in: y, Japan, and Axis-occupied countries. - 
t was reported that the Cabinet ide, bad been- -caused by 
the intention of-the Foreign Minister-.and the Secretary-to--the 


E 
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Presidency to break off diplomatic relations with Spain, (on the ground 
that Spanish nationals were engaged in Axis espionage in Argentina,) as 
well as to declare war against the Axis. Nationalist officers were 
reported to have met at the Campo de Mayo and sent an titimatun to 
President Ramirez insisting on the dismissal of the Ministers whe 
favoured war with the Axis and a breach with Spain. It was also 
stated that the Vice-President, Gen. Farrell, handed an ultimatum to 
President Ramirez. 

`~ 70 Germans and Japanese who were arrested for espionage on Feb. 11 
were reported to have been released on Feb. 14. : 

Feb, 20.—It was officially announced that the former German 

military and Japanese naval attachés, together with the latter’s 
assistant, had been released. (A police report had been issued exposing 
their activities and giving details of a widespread Axis espionage 


e - 
eb. 2 e Presidential Press Bureau denied that the resignations 
of the Toreign Minister and the Secretary to the Presidency were 
imposed on President Ramirez by young army officers or that a 
declaration of war against the Axis by Argentina was ever contem- 
plated. 

Feb. 25 pacar Ramirez was reported to have delegated his office 
to Gen. Farrell, the War Minister, issuing a message to the nation that 
he was “fatigued by the intense tasks of government”, which had 
obliged him to rest. Gen. Farrell stated that his assumption of office 
was only provisional, since Gen. Ramirez was still chief istrate. 

Col. Peron, the Secretary for Labour, stated that the existing 
obstacles to the freedom of the press would be removed, and that he 
and Gen. Farrell considered the press should be the great collaborator 


‘of the Government. 


Col. Tauber was appointed Secretary to the Presidency 

Feb, 26.—The resignation was Teported of Kaen ` Sueyro, the 
Minister of Marine. 

Many troop movements were reported to be taking place in 
Buenos Ayres. 

Feb. £7—The police were understood to have warned the press that 
nothing must be printed to indicate that the Presidential change was 
anything but a normal delegation of powers owing to ill-health. 
Montevideo reports stated that Gen. Ramirez had tried to reinstate 


_ Gen. Gilbert and Col. Gonzales, and finding the Army opposed this, had 


offered to resign. The Army would not accept this, and induced him to 
announce the delegation of his powers after discussions lasting till the 
early hours of Feb. 25. 

Col. Peron was appointed acting War Minister, replacing Gen. 
Farrell. He told the press that Gen. Ramirez was “very tired”. 
. It was learnt that the Government had released 25 prominent 
vane leaders and 65 of the rank and file who had recently been 
arrest 

Gen. _Pistarini was appointed Minister of Marino and Gen. Mason, 
a ee Minister, as well as Minister of Agriculture. 

Feb. 28.—The acting Fo Minister announced in the name of the 
acting President that Argentina would strictly fulfil her undertakings 
regarding safety of the union and defence of the Americas. 


ea E GD ies 
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Washington reports stated that a copy of Gen. Ramirez’s letter of 
tion had been delivered to the President of the Supreme Court, 
stating that, “Obliged by the force of circumstances, I find myself in 
the necessity of submiriing my resignation to the President of the 
Supreme Court”. ; 


AUSTRALIA. Feb. 22.—Mr. Curtin T that the Department 
of External Territories would administer the recaptured parts of Papua 
and New Guinea and that civilians would henceforth be admitt 
parts of both territories approved by the military authorities. 

Feb. 27. —The Netherlands Minister for the Colonies arrived in 
Australia for consultations with the Government and the Netherlands 
Indies authorities. 


BELGIAN CONGO. Feb. 21.—Visit of Governor-General to Belgian 
Government in London. (see Great Britain.) 


BULGARIA. Feb. 28.—Buda reports quoted by Ankara radio 
stated that a partisan force of about 5,000 men was operating in 
south-west- Bulgaria near Plovdiv. 


CANADA. Feb. 14.—The American Ambassador stated in Montreal 
that the abandonment of extreme tariff policies and the international 
policing of cartels would have to be envisaged if the ideals of the 
Atlantic Charter were to be translated into action after the war. The 
U.S.A. and Canada could offer the world an example of ‘enlightened 
international co-operation in the reduction of tariffs and trade barriers. 
He maintained that North America had suffered from the operation 
of certain cartels in the past, not only in a military way, but also in the 
higher prices paid by consumers, and in future common measures must 
be taken to prevént deliberately restrictive policies and to seu 
security. The true potentialities of North America could be 
the U.S.A. and Canada co-ordinated their economic and T ATS 
ing to achieve a marriage of economics and politics. 
cb. 16.—The Minister of National Defence for Air announced in the 

House of Commons the result of his discussions with the British Under- 
Secretary for Air. The Commonwealth air training plan had attained 
its original objective of creating air forces equal in size and superior in 
quality to those of the enemy, and now because of the reduction in the 
intake of trainees a certain number of training units and schools in 
Canada were to be closed and the men- transferred to the operational 
theatre in England. 

Feb. 26.—The first Chinese Ambassador presented his eee of 
credence to the Governor-General. 


CHILE. Feb. 23.—14 alleged German spies, accused of sending in- , 
formation to Germany by wireless, were arrested following a Govern- 
ment investigation. - 


CHINA. Feb. .17—Liu-Shin-shun, the Minister in Ottawa, was 
appointed first -Ambassador to`Canada. < aes 
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EGYPT. Feb. 17.—Trade delegation in Jerusalem. (see Palestine.) 
' Feb, 19.—An official British statement in Cairo denied allegations 
that malnutrition in Upper Egypt was due to food being taken for 
the Allied troops and pointed out that large quantities of wheat from 
the 1943 harvest remained available. Local shortages were due to 
failures in the system of distribution. An agreement existed betweenthe 
British and Egyptian Governments under which no purchases of 
cereals or meat were made without the consent of the tian Govern- 
ment, and only when surpluses had existed had the Bntish purchased 
food locally. During 1941-42 about 100,000 tons of wheat were brought 
to Egypt by Britsh shipping, about half of which was bought by 
the Egyptian Government, while the other half went to them on loan 
and had recently been repaid out of surpluses in the 1942-43 crops. 

Feb. 23.—Soviet reports stated that the Turkish ship Trebizond, 
laden with war supplies for Turkey, had been detained and unloaded by 
the British authorities in an tian port. « 

Feb. 27—The Minister of Justice received the U.S. Minister. 

Feb. 28.—It was officially announced that the Government had 
protested to the U.S. Government about statements made to a Senate 
committee on the advisability of the creation of a Jewish State in 
Palestine. 





It was learned that a Palestine Arab delegate had left Cairo after _ 


informing the Government that the Palestine Arabs were not yet in a 
ition to send a delegation to t for a pan-Arab conference 
use of the detention of Arab leaders. 


FINLAND. Feb. 15.—Swiss reports stated that the German Minister 
in Helsinki had declared that German troops in Finland had orders to 
proceed far more drastically than in Italy in the'event of vinland. s’ 
withdrawal from the war. 

Feb. 16.—It was officially denied in Helsinki that there had bea an 
exchange of Notes with Germany. 

Feb. 17.—It was announced in Y Helsinki that Finland would not take 

- part in the International Labour Conference at Philadelphia in April. 
Feb. 23.—M. Paasikivi arrived back in Helsinki. 
Feb. 24.—Hr. Tanner told the press that if anyone wanted peace it 
was he, but if the terms were unacceptable they would fight on with 
clenched teeth and await what the future held in store. Finland 
was disposed to withdraw from the war if she obtairfed acceptable 
conditions. 
Feb. 25.—The official Information Service published a summary of a 
report issued in Stockholm giving the terms proposed by Russia for a 
settlement. Reports from London stated that Moscow had com- 
municated them to the British and U.S. Governments. The main points 
were: the restoration of the territorial arrangement existing in 1940; 
the question of Finnish demobilization not to be finally settled now, and 
that of indemnities to be postponed for later settlement; German troo 

in Finland to be interned for the rest of the war; if Finland wished, 
Red Army to enter Finland to help get control of the Germans, but’ “this 
a matter for Finland to decide, and if the Russians came they would 
leave as soon as mih operations ended. Moscow did not claim 
changes in the Finnish Government. 
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Feb, 28.—The radio announced the conclusion of an agreement with 
Germany for trade during 1944. 


FRANCE. Feb. 16.—Swiss reports stated that the Gestapo had , 
arrested 40 priests on charges of distributing pastoral letters violently 
criticizing the Reich and inciting to violence.- a 

Feb. 17._The Paris radio reported that in 1943 483 people were 
killed and. 364 injured as the result of “terrorist” activities and 227 
fires caused by saboteurs. In Jan. 191 persons had been killed. 

Feb, 21.—23 “terrorists” were condemned to death by a German 
court-martial in Paris and were “handed over to French justice”. The 
German oversea news agency stated that almost all sabotage on the 
railways in the Paris neighbourhood in 1943 was carried out by them. 

Paris wireless stated that Darnand had personally supervised a 
large-scale action against “terrorists” in the Lyons region on Feb. 18, 
in which 10 chiefs of the maguis had been arrested. 7 

Feb, 28.—Fighting was reported along the border of the Swiss canton 
of Valais between men of the magus and French militia and police. 


GERMANY. Feb. 16.—Sauckel appealed to all men and women not 
yet subject to the compulsory labour service to volunteer for unpaid 
work. He said the latest decree for mobilization applied to “persons 
who have given up their normal occupation as a result of air raids”. 
~ Feb. 17.—Goebbels stated in Das Resch that the war was approaching 
its climax and yet there were hardly any iadications to show that the 
Euro peoples were awake to, the imperative necessity of defending 
the Continent against Bolshevism. The Anglo-Saxon war aims were 
collapsing, and instead of restoring Europe to its pre-war state the 
Anglo-Saxons were paving the way for a Bolshevik occupation. “The 
Bolsheviks’ are out for world revolution”, he said, “and the Jewish 
propagande of the Anglo-Saxon countries is building golden bridges 
for Stalin’s imperialistic aims.” Nothing but the Wehrmacht could stop 
the military advance of the Soviets. Europe was faced with the final 
decision of life or death. The camouflage tactics of the Kremlin were 
ing, and the pretence of a Soviet Union composed of free and 
independent members looked well to stupid world public opinion. But 
Germany did not intend to be deceived by Stalin’s tricks; she could 
distinguish black from white, and icularly from red. It was per 
the greatest misfortune of.the century that the Jewish Bolsh 
idea was backed by the strength of some 200 million Soviet people. 

Feb, 20.—Visit of Adm. Doenitz to Rumania. (see Rumania.) 

Feb, 24.—Goebbels, speaking on the foundation day of the Nazi Party, 
said their A.A. defences were steadily growing in strength, and “the air 
attacks on England have developed with ever-growing vigour. There 
are prospects that within a reasonable time we shall have completely 
gained the initiative’. 

- Feb, 28.—The oversea news agency stated that German troops on 

the Arctic coast of Finland and Norway Were ready to meet any 

emergency, even an Allied landing. 

- Goebbels stated in a broadcast on the 10th anniversary of the 

Mother and Child Welfare organization that the enemy had forced the 
* war on Germariy because. the example of the German Socialist com- 

munity was a danger to their socially backward systems. Before 1914 
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Germany was the most socially progressive State in the world; Britain 
was now discussing and even rejecting plans still more modest than 
those introduced in Germany by Bismarck. The achievements of the 
Nazi Party in the social field had not stopped during the war; social 
work was for them a oe of life entering into the life of every 
citizen.- The enemy had war because they knew that Germany 
under National Socialism would undergo a regeneration to which they 
might not be equal in the long run. “We shall come out of this war even 
more fanatic Nazis than ever...”, he said. “If we lose this war, 
Socialism in Germany will be lost.” : : 


GREAT BRITAIN. Feb. 15.—Lt.-Gen. Sir T. R. Eastwood was 
apon e Governor and C.-in-C. of Gibraltar. 

e Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Economic Warfare 
stated in the House of Commons that the principal exports from the 
U.K. to Spain during 1943 were coal, coke, pitch, seed potatoes, 
chemicals and pharmaceutics, and asbestos manufactures. Total 
Spanish imports during 1943 from other countries covered by navicerts 
or U.S. export licences were about 1,450,000 tons. 

Feb. 16.—The Secretary of State for Air stated in the House of 
Commons that during 1943 2,369 British and 997 U.S. bombers operat- 
ing from Britain were reported lost over Germany and Northern 
Europe, and that the corresponding figures for Jan. 1944 were 319 
British and 178 U.S. s 

The King of the Hellenes arrived in London. 

Mr. Churchill stated in the House of Commons that between Sept. 3, 
1943, when British troops landed on the Italian mainland, and Feb. 12, 
1944 British army casualties in Italy, including Dominion and Indian 
troops, had been 7,635 killed, 23,283 wounded, and 5,708 missing. 

Feb. 17.—A White Paper, Cmd. 6502, was issued outlining plans for 
a national health service. 

Fsb. 20.—It was announced that Mr. Law, the Minister of State, 
would represent the Government on the Council and Central Committee 
of U.N.R.R.A., Mt. Ben Smith on the Committee on Supplies, Mr. E. 
Brown (as Chairman) and Sir’G. Rendel on the Committee for Europe, 
and Sir G. Sansom on the Committee for the Far East. 

Feb. 21.—The Governor-General of the Belgian Congo arrived in 
London for consultations with the Belgian Government. 

Feb. 22.—The Treasury announced that, following their announce- ` 
ment of Jan. 5, 1943 that they intended to do their utmost to defeat 
the methods of dispossession practised by the enemy against the 
occupied countries, and following trading with the enemy and other 
legislation operating to prevent the liquidation in the U.K. of assets 
looted by the Axis through duress and conquest, they would not 

ize the transference of a title to the looted gold which the Axis 
held or had disposed of in world markets. It would be the policy of the 
Treasury not to buy any gold presently located outside the British 
Empire from any country which had not broken relations with the Axis, 
unless it was fully satisfied that such gold was not gold acquired 
directly or indirectly from the Axis or gold which any such country 
had been enabled to release as a result of the acquisition of gold ° 
directly or indirectly from the Axis, : 


~~~ German concentrations on her frontier as a reason 
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Feb. 23.—The War Office announced the appointment of Lt.-Gen. 
Burrows as head of the British Service Mission in Moscow. 

Mr. Eden, summing up the debate in Parliament, said the Government 
were determined to continue the struggle against Germany and Japan 
until both were utterly defeated. The French Committeein North Africa 
was steadily broadening its scope and adding to its authority; it now 
administered the whole of the former French oversea empire except 
Indo-China, and was financially independent. The French Army in 
North Africa was already formidable and their powerful battleship, 
Richeltew, was operating with the Allies; moreover, the French E i- 
tidnary Corps in Italy was fighting valiantly against the Germans. The 
military contribution of the French people would be great before the 
war was over. The patriot movement inside France was growing, and 
the British Gevernment was doing all it could to support it. When 
Europe regained its freedom France would have a notable part to play. 

Britain had never asked for anything from Spain but strict and | 
honourable neutrality, and in the very dark days of the war the attitude 
of the Spanish Government in not giving the Germans passage through 
Spain was very helpful, especially at the time of the North African 
expedition. But in view of the way in which the war had turned out 
against Germany and of the falling out of Italy, the British and U.S. 
Governments considered that Spain could no a plead alarm at 

: or trying to placate 
Germany by la from neutrality. Therefore it was considered time 
to ask her to led stricter view of her obligations. Britain was under 
no obligation to part with her limited oil supplies unless she’ chose to do 
so, and German pro da statements that this was an affront to 
Spanish honour or dignity were entirely beside the mark. Far from 
having any ill-will towards Spain, Britain’s desire was to see her pros- 
perous and peaceful; conversations were now p ing in Madrid and 
the German espionage system at Tangier was being discussed. Con- 
versations were also proceeding with Portugal on the question of 
wolfram supplies to deas, and the Portuguese Government had 
been left in no doubt of the importance the British Government attach 
to the matter. a 

Britain’s position had always been that the European pen should 
be free’to choose their own forms of government, and Britain had 
always gone to war if one man, or the State leadership of one man, 
tried to im this system on the whole of Europe. This principle was 
accepted by the Allies; each of the exiled Governments had made a 
declaration that on their return to their ive countries they would 
at once subject themselves to the will of their peoples. The principles 
guiding the British Government were (1) to give all practical help 
possible to those elementts in all countries which were actively resisting 
the enemy; (2) to make clear that any authority Britain could assert 
should be used to ensure that these countries should be free to choose 
their own Government after liberation; (3) to work in the closest 
possible accord with the Allies. During a war foreign policy and 
activities of armies in the field could not be separated, and therefore 
the politics of Marshal Tito were not now of interest, but only the fact 
that his armies were containing German divisions. 

With regard to. Poland, an enormous and horrible transformation 


+ 
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had taken place in West Poland; Germany ~had removed millions of 
the ulation, and therefore the position bore no parallel to that at 
the bennig of the war. The British Government were not going to 
try to place some strained interpretation on the Atlantic Charter; 
certain parts of it referred to victor and vanquished alike, but they 
could not admit that Germany could claim as a matter of right that 
any part of the Charter applied to her. The maintenance of peace after 
the war would depend on a close and intimate understanding between 
the’ British Commonwealth, the U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R.; none of 
them had any justification for ignoring the rights of smaller nations, 
but unless these three could reach a common understanding all natiofis 
would suffer. There was still a fear in Europe that Britain might with- 
draw into semi-isolationism. At Moscow and Teheran the policies 


of the three Powers had become more closely related than before, and 


one result was the setting up of the European Advisory Commission 
in London. It was good to see the U.S.A. interested in world affairs. 
` It would not be to the lasting advantage of Euro peace that Russia 
should retire into-isolation. At Teheran and Moscow the British 
Government did not agree to any spheres of influence or barriers, nor 
was asked to agree to any. They were absolutely free to interest them- 
selves in the afai of all European nations, and would do their utmost 
to enable Europe to regain its corporate life, while individual nations 
regained their individual life. i 
Feb. 24,—Lord Cranborne, speaking in the debate on the war, said 
Hitler had made up his mind to hold the existing line in Italy with all 
the resolution and power of his army. There had been no decisive 
advantage to either side, and for that reason the step was taken to land 
` in the neighbourhood of Rome to turn the enemy’s lines. There had 
been disappointment at the results attained so far among sections of 
the public. High and unjustifiable hopes were raised by articles in the 
press about sweeping on to Rome, but the commanders on the spot 
never took so light-hearted a view. They were satisfied that a rush 
forward might have had an initial success, but would have courted 
. later disaster. Gen. Alexander knew the quality of the troops he was 
fighting against. The strategy ted was pinning an ever increasing 
number of enemy divisions on the Italian front. 5 
The Government fully realized the great importance of shipping. A 
high priority was being given to it, and the very highest priority to 
those types most essential for the purposes of the war: landing craft, etc. 
Any di ent between themselves and Russia would be a disaster 
not only tor both of them but for the world. There were signs that the 
Balkan countries were beginning to quake at the Russian approach, 
and Britain might claim that she had been playing some part in the 
great Russian victories. He denied that in regard to the Russo-Polish 
roblem the Government had acted contrary to the wishes of the Soviet 
Goveraient, They had kept in close touch with Russia and never 
acted on their own. As to Greece-and Yugoslavia, there was only one 
way to approach the problem, and that was, to make up their minds to 
support the people who were fighting the Germans, and not to support 
those who were not fighting them. : i 
- As to the suggestion that national unity could only be preserved by a 
rapid accéleration of the reconstruction policy at home, certainly they 
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must prépàre {ër the futufe, ánd alinostyas mùch time of Ministers was 
occnpied with: plans for after the war as with. the war itself. But they 
were not yét ati théent of ie Wowttdonand had major operations im- 
pending. They youl iitethe very greatest efforts to maintain their 
present position, fmf swhreme‘efforts to win through. It would not be 
edifying for the unhappy peoples of Europe if they saw the British 
E E S ae 
e they were ground under the enemy’s heel. This was the 
testing time, and it was “not by the past or the future, but by out 
bearing here and now that we shall be judged”. ; 
Feb. 28.—The Polish Ambassador in Washington arrived in London. 
The spokesman of the Allied High Command -stated in a broadcast 
to the French people that they would receive precise instructions at a 
iven moment about their part in the liberation of French territory. 
e instructions must be interpreted literally and nobody should try 
to read between the lines. i 





~ 


GREECE. Feb. 25.—Ankara reports stated that 1,600 Greek villages 
had been destroyed by the Germans to prevent the population from 
assisting bagi aaron and nearly 2 million peasants had been made 
homeless, the total Greek population of 700,000 in Bulgarian- - 
occupied Greece only 375,000 were reported to be left. . 
~ Feb. 27.—Ankara reports stated that the Castoria, Florina, and 
Edessa districts of Macedonia had recently been occupied by the 
Bulgarians. * ; 


HUNGARY. ‘Feb. 18.—Himmler’s deputy, Lorenz, arrived in 
Buda : : 

Feb. 20.—The Prime Minister stated in Buda that Hungary did 
not wish to harm anyone, “but if anyone should do anything to us, we 
will defend ourselves with all ible means’. Members of the League 
for National Defence must be wherever the country needed them, 
should its frontiers have to be defended. 


INDIA. Feb. 17.—Lord Wavell stated in his speech to the combined 
Legislature that the post-war world would be for India a world of the 
greatest opportunities and great dangers, in which she had an outstand- 
Ang role to play. Her economic development was being dealt with by 
a committee of the Executive Council which, on such subjects as the 
demobilization and resettlement of soldiers, had definite plan- 
ning in some detail. Her political future was more difficult to plan, but 
the whole"British people and Government had a “genuine desire to see 
India a prosperous country, a united country, enjoying complete and 
unqualified self-government as a willing partner in the British Common- 
wealth”, This desire was not prompted by any sense of Imperialism 
or wish for domination, but by a belief that in such an associgtion 
India could best find security and help. This desire was qualified only 
by the absolute determination of the British ple to let nothing 
stand in the way of the earliest possible defeat of Germany and Japan. 

Britain was bound in justice, honour, and the interests of progress 
fo hand over India to Indian rule which could maintain peace, order, 
and progress, and until the two main Indian parties could come to 
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terms there were no inmediat hopes of p " Sir Safford Cripps’ 
offer had been made in the, ho t peni the nave es so-cloge it 
might arouse a spirit ' hich, "would have 
overridden political differences.~It stilb po so. pledge of 
the British Covenant that`India A ‘tt el governant, 
The offer of co-operation in a Government on this basis by-leaders of 
Indian opinion was still open to those who hada pone desire to further 
the tion of the war and the welfare of India. But the demand 
for the release of the detained leaders was an utterly barren one until 
ne gave some of their willingness to co-operate. 

ot the least of the tasks for Indian leaders was the examination of 
her constitutional problems by an authoritative body of Indians. 
Framing a new Constitution was essentially and properly an Indian 
responsibility, and until Indian leaders could agree on its form, the 
transfer of power could not be made. On the problem of the differences 
between Hindus and Moslems, it could only be said that geography 
could not be altered. But from the point of view of defence, of aA 
relations, and of many internal and external economic problems, In 
was a natural unit, The future of India could not be settled without the 
` full co-operation of all Indian peoples, but there was an important element 
which stood aloof. Their co-operation would be welcome in solving 
the problems of India, but until their policy of non-cooperation and 
obstruction had been withdrawn he saw no reason to release those 
sie aren for the declaration of Aug. 8, 1942. 

ere could, however, be no peace or prosperity for India until 

Japanese’ ambitions had ‘been utterly destroyed, and India, as one of 
the principal bases against Japan, must be stabilized’ and organized 
to maintain stability, and must solve its economic problems. Food was 
a problem which the Government was trying to organize on an all-India 
basis; it was also determined to avert the inflationary threat. 

Feb. 21.—It was announced that Lord Wavell had decided that the 
Defence Member’s portfolio should be B rarily by Sir Muham- 
mad Usman in addition to his a oe EL A 
during the absence of Sir Firoz Noon in London. 


IRAN. Feb. 27—The Chinese goodwill mission arrived in Teheran. 


IRAQ. Fsb. 28.—It was learned that the Government had protested 
‘to the U.S. Government about statements made to a Senate committee 
on the advisability of the creation of a Jewish State in Palestine. 


ITALY. Feb. 17,—Marshal po appointed Signor ‘Casati as 

Minister of Justice, and Signor Lucifero as Minister for Agriculture. 
Feb. 28.—The 6 political es decided on a 10-minute strike 

against Mr. Ch ill’s pron te maintain production workers were 
to be asked to work in their lunch hour, 





JAPAN. Feb. 16.—Tokyo radio reported that the Government had 
to the Swiss Minister on March 29, 1943 its approval of the 

- U.S. proposal to send relief supplies to U.S. war prisoners. It was not, 
however, yet able to change its decision to refuse mitay recognition 
to the sailing of neutral vessels in areas covered by military operations, 
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but it was prepared to grant port faciljties if the relief supplies were 
carried by Soviet vessels via Vladivostok or by the Trans-Siberian Rail- 

way, and the Soviet Union had agreed to co-operate in the transmission 
of supplies. Since then, however, there had occurred in the Tule Lake 
an incident in which a number of Japanese were maltreated, and the 
Americans had also bombed a Japanese hospital ship. In view of these 
incidents the Government had decided to per pon its reply to the U.S. 

Government on the question of relief sup ! 

- Feb. 21.—It was announced that Gen. Hojo had been appointed 
Chief of the Army General Staff, and that Admiral Shimada, Navy Minis- 
ter, had been appointed Chief of the Naval General Staff, in succession 


to Field-Marshal S and Adm. Nagano respectively. The two 
last were ma hest Military Advisers to the Emperor”. 
Feb. B. radio quoted Gen. Tojo as stating that a decisive 


phase had been reached in Japan’s struggle and that the hour had come 
to put all forces into action against the Anglo-Americans. The head of 
the Navy Press Department described the U.S. thrusts in the Pacific 
as “a dangerous leap-frog advance”, which the Japanese would con- 
tinue for a time to meet by “elastic methods”. 


THE NETHERLANDS. Feb. 27.—Visit of Minister for the Colonies 
to Australia. (see Australia.) 

— It was learned that part of the regular police force had been deprivéd 
of its arms and-its duties taken over by the Nazi Landwachi. 


NORTHERN IRELAND. Feb. 17-—Prof. Corkey, the Minister of 
Education, resigned. 


PALESTINE. Feb. 17.—An Egyptian delegation arrived in 
Jerusalem for trade discussions. 

Feb. 18.—The Jewish national military organization Irgun svi Jeums 
admitted in letters to the Hebrew press responsibility for the bombing 
of the immigration offices at Jerusalem and elsewhere on Feb. 12, and 
said: “We have started the battle to open the gates of Palestine to 
persecuted European Jews.” 

Feb. 24.—Two bombs exploded on Mount Carmel injuring a British 

liceman and police property. 

Feb, 28.—Visit of Arab delegate to Cairo. (see Egypt.) 


POLAND. Fed. 16.—It was announced that the Second Polish Corps 
was now fighting in Italy under Gen. Anders. 
Feb. 18.—It was learned that an unsuccessful atternpt had been made 
on Jan. 29 on the life of Frank, the German Governor. 
Feb, 19.—It was learnt that the Government in London had sent 
instructions to the patriot forces to collaborate with the Russians. 
Feb, 21,—Creation of a National Council inside Poland. (see U.S.S.R.) 
. Feb. 24.—Daiennshk Polskt, in a semi-official comment on Mr. Churchill’s 
ee said it could not be concealed that there was a marked 
erence on important points between him and the British Govern- 
ment, on the one hand, and the Polish Government, on the other. 
The resolution of the Allies’ Supreme Council on Dec. 8, 1919 did ‘not 
deal at all with the territory of Galicia, it began at the point where the 
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former Russian and Austro-Hungarian frontiers had met, and thus 
affected only former Tsarist Russian territories. In the Vilna area the 
population showed either, an absolute or a relative Polish majority. 
Above all, on March 15, 1923 the Council of Ambassadors’ took a 
resolution on behalf of Britain, France, Italy, and Japan recognizing 
the whole eastern frontier of Poland, and the U.S.A. did the same on 
April 5. Lord Curzon was Foreign Secretary at the time. On the basis 
of these facts the Polish Government had refused the so-called Curzon 
Line as the frontier, and would hold fast to this attitude. “3 

The Government declared with equal determination that the nation 
would continue its stubborn fight against the Germans till victory, 
since unless they were defeated there could be no hope of liberating 
even the tiniest piece of Polish soil. The nation would fight on in the 
firm belief that the further course of the war would straighten out some 
political eourses and ultimately bring about the rule of the true 
props of justice—equal for both weak and strong—in the United 

ations’ camp. 

Feb. 25.—Gen. Sosnkowski, addressing Polish pilots in England, said 
that, within the limits of loyalty to their country they had done every- 
thing to secure good relations with Russia. The outcome of their action 
in instructing the leaders of the underground movement to Seek an 
understanding with the Red Army commanders entering Poland for co- 


operation against the Germans depended on whether the Soviet.. - 


Government would respect the legal status of the Polish civilian and 
military authorities who had now revealed themselves in Poland. 


RUMANIA. Feb. 20.—Adm. Doenitz arrived to inspect Black Sea 
fortifications. Turkish reports stated that the Reserve Officers’ Union, 
which was being used to organize resistance to the Germans, had been 
disbanded at the request of the German Minister. ` 

Feb. 21.—The Government issued a decree ordering mobilization of 
all men of military age as soon as the Red Army reached Odessa. 


SOUTH AFRICA. Feb. 24.—The Finance Minister introduced the 
Budget in the House of sensor e showing revenue at £112 million. An 
extra £5 million had to be raised by taxation, and increases in death and 
succession duties, in excise duties on tobacco, wines, etc., and ın certain 
stamp duties, etc., were provided for. In 1943-44 expenditure exceeded 
estimates by over £10 million, but revenue was extremely buoyant, 
and a small surplus was expected. 


SWEDEN. Feb: 15.—It was reported that M. Erkko, a former 
Finnish Foreign Minister, had returned to Helsinki from Stockholm. 

Feb. 18.—The new South African Minister arrived in Stockholm. 

‘Feb. 22.—Bombs fell in Stockholm when unidentified aircraft flew 
over the city giving signals of distress. 

Feb. 27—It was announced that the Minister in Moscow had 
protested to Russia against the dropping of bombs of Stockholm. ` 
SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. Feb. 25.—The Lebanon agreed to 

-join the Arab cultural office founded in-Cairo.. A Syrian. delegate left 
for Saudi Arabia to discuss closer co-operation between the Arab States. 
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TURKEY. Feb. 18:—The Press d ent suspended indefinitely 
the German daily newspaper Tarkische Post for pu Hpationg offensive . 
to the head of the’ British State. i 
"ia. _23.—Turkish ship ‘unloaded at Egyptian port. iss Egypt.) 


U.S.A. Feb. 15.—The ‘Argentine Ambassador, Dr. Escobar, presented 
his letters of credence ‘to President Roosevelt. He announced that, 
entirely without political aims, his Government had proposed’ to 
adjacént‘countries the formation of a Customs union to facilitate trade, 
and denied that entina practised “isolation in any manner”. 

. The Senate unanimously adopted a resolution calling on Mr. Hull 
to te with Britain, Sweden, and Switzerland to formulate a 
relief scheme to feed the po op of Belgium, Norway, Poland, the 
Netherlands, Greece, Y via, and Czechoslovakia. 

Feb. 16.—The Under- etary of State stated’ that with regard to 
the Senate resolution approving the sending of food to European 
countries the question was primarily military, and it was necessary to 
consider whether any plan to help the distressed populations would 
not also help the enemy. 

Feb. 17.—The Senate adopted. by 47 votes to l4 g resolution provid- 
wE R ,350 million for participation in U.N.R.R.A 

e Apostolic Delegate told the ges in Washington, on behalf of 
——he Vatican, that reports that the Papal Villa at Castel Gandolfo was 
ied by Germans were without foundation. 

Feb. 18. Y President Roosevelt vetoed the Bankhead Bil, 
his food subsidy p e o peers aacry {poet 
of Representatives. He said it was an inflatioh measure.” 

> Feb. 19,—The head of a unit within the Office of War mobilization 
engaged in making recommendations on war and post-war readjust- 
ee roblems issued a preliminary report stating that the plan for a 
transition to the ways of peace would bring ‘ ae in 
oe standards of life’ and “an advancement in prosperity”. 
considerations i in planning for the transition to peace it A 
the. whole. population back to_peace-ttme work, taking the 
ernment, out of business, a general tightening up. of the industrial 
gar Hanit to Faak the war ith Guality, oe Ae 
contractors of the “uniform contract article” war agencies 
under running review to cut them down a tee work dwindled, 
extending immediately laws governing price control, priorities, and 
requisitioning, preparing early engineerin dona on a to fill in oe. 
unemployment, providing credit eee the oe laa peri 
preparing for future action reducing tax m war- to 
levels, and p an emergency “X” oiin plan to be-used 
in the event of a su en collapse of Germany to enable the war to con- 
tinue against Japan and also to prevent the dislocation resulting from 
lack of preparation. . 

The Senate passed a joint resolution enabling the U.S.A. to take 
par in U.N.R.R.A. and approving amendments to.the effect that 

.N.R.R.A. could not enter into any’ contracts beyond the limit of 
its Poe ial 

20.—The Director-General of UN.R.RA. announced the 
appointment of Mr. Feoney of the U.S.S.R. as a deputy director- 
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general in charge of the bureau of supplies in the Euro r ional 
officé, of Mr, Sokolowski of Poland as inandial adviser tothe dicot 

eral, and of Mr. Van Gelder of Toronto as deputy director-general 
in charge of finance and administrati on. 

Feb. 21.—President Roosevelt received the Soviet Ambassador. 

` The Finnish-American League of Democracy announced that it had 

ee to the Government to intercede for Finland in the interest 
a lasting peace “against her powerful enemies, who may plant the 
seed of continuing strife if moderating hands do not restrain them”. . - 

The Attorney-General stated, in the course of denaturalization 

: proceedings against a Spanish-American citizen of Puerto Rico, that 
he became a member of the Spanish Falange in 1938, He described the 
2 p as dedicated to the re-establishment of the lost empire of 
, stated that it was “the prototype in Spain of the Fascist and 
parties in Italy and Germany”, and said its doctrine was “incom- - 
ahh wi with the ya -being of the U.S.A.” 

Feb. 22.—Mer. Spellman stated in New York that be deplored the 
bombing of the Papal villa at Castel Gandolfo, “where homeless and 
helpless people were being sheltered 

Peadent Roosevelt vetoed the Congress Tax Bill, declaring that it 
was full of “indefensible special privileges to favoured’ groups” and- 
provided “relief, not for the needy, but for the greedy”. 

Feb. 23.—Senator Barkley, the Democratic leader in the Senaté,--. 
resigned, after attacking President Roosevelt’s veto of the Tax BilL 

The Attorney-General stated at the dinner of the Harvard Law 
School Alumnj Association that German companies had dominated the 
rest of Europe before the war through their position in international 
cartel agreernénts, and that the integration of the European industrial~ 
‘economy under German leadership and control was well advanced 

, before the war began. Germany sought, through every known 
legal device, to gain even greater control over non-German European - 
industry during the war, and on the day of victory it would be found 
-that the pretended legal ownership of all important European industrial 

property was effectively centralized in the hands of a few German 
companies. Care must be taken in the reconversion period not to foster 
any further concentration of industrial power, and the pre-war drift 
toward monopoly and the concentration of industrial control must be 
reversed. The fruits of Axis research during the previous Ae berks 
should be made available to world industry, and measures should be 
explored to see if German industry itself could be established on a less 

- monopolistic basis. 

_ Feb. 24—-The House of Rehresentatives overrode the President’s 
veto of the Tax Bill by 299 votes to 95. 
-~ The 27,500-ton aircraft carrier Shangri-La was launched. 

Feb. 25.—The acting Secretary of State told the press that reports 
to hand, so far, from Argentina “do give ground for concern. It is 
quite possible that questions may be raised affecting the security of the 
hemisphere which might well call for an PERDS of information and 
views between the American Republics”. : 

Feb. 26.—President Roosevelt ordered a review of all occupational 
‘deferments, in view of a deficiency of 200,000 men in the Army. 

‘> Feb. 27,—The Polish Ambassador left for London, 
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The Foreign Economic Administrator announced that shipments of 
Lend-lease to Russia in 1943 were almost double those of 1942. 
8,400,000 tons (U.S. tons) of supplies were exported to Russia from 
Oct. 1941 to'Jan. 1, 1944. Shipments in 1943 totalled 5,400,000 tons. 
99 per cent of the ships sailing with supplies for Russia in 1943 reached 
port safely, while in 1942 12 per cent of the ships were sunk. 

Feb, 28.—Protests of Egyptian and Iraqi Governments re statements 
to a Senate committee ing the creation of a Jewish State in 
Palestine. (see Egypt and Iraq.) : 


U.S.S.R.—Feb. 20.—An article in War and the Working Class esti- 
mated that about 50,000 Spanish soldiers had been sent to Russia in 
the Blue Division, about one-fifth of the total armed strength of Spain. 
“The Soviet people will never forget that ‘neutral’ Spain is also guilty 
of spilling the blood of their sons and daughters”, it stated, and they 
would “not regard Fascism as beaten till Franco goes”. 

Feb. 21.—An article in Red Star, referring to a proposal that small 
and middle-sized Powers should confer together to protect their 
interests, described the scheme as totally absurd and impracticable 
and as suspiciously like the German plan to establish a European 
federation in order to crystallize the “new order’. Germany had 
stirred up the desire for expansion in Finland, Rumania, and Hungary, 
but Russia could not accept the principle that, because they were 
under German influence, they were entitled to shuffle out of their guilt. 
Their leaders had clearly stated that their war aim was expansion at the 
expense of others. Russia saw the basis of the international order 
as the principle that criminals must be punished and that the acces- 
sories to the crime were not eligible for special consideration. 

-~ Wolina Polska, the organ of the Union of Polish Patriots in Russia, 
announced that a National Council had been created inside Poland, 
elected “by the most democratic methods” and uniting all grou 
actively engaged in the fight against the Germans. It stated that the 
Free Polish radio had announced on Jan. 30 the creation of this 
Council, which had issued a manifesto urging the merging of all parties 
fighting against the Nazis, collaboration with the Allied troops, and 
the setting up of cordial relations with Russia, Britain, and the U.S.A. 
This policy was described as the path to “a free, independent, strong, 
democratic Poland’, and the Polish Government in London was 
described as “an émigré, Fascist clique”. 

Feb. 22.—An order of the day was issued by Marshal Stalin on the 
eve of the anniversary of the Red Army, which stated: “It must be 
now clear to everyone that Hitlerite Germany is moving relentlessly 
.towards catastrophe’, though the conditions were more favourable to 
Germany than in the previous war when from the outset to the end 
she waged a war on two fronts. She was, however, greatly handicapped 
by the fact that the Soviet Union was much stronger than the old 
Tsarist Russia. History showed that Germany always won wars" 
when she fought on one front and lost them when she was forced to 
fight on two fronts. If the Soviet Union, fighting single-handed, was 
able to withstand the onslaught of the German armies, the plight of 
Hitlerite Germany would become still more hopeless when the main 
forces of the Allies entered the fray. The German brigands were tossing 


. ington that the Papal villa’ at 
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‘about in search of ways of salvation, and were again resorting to total . 
mobilization ọf everything, although their ince power reserves -had 
- been, exhausted. They were making desperate attempts to sow dis- .. 
cortin the camp of e.anti-Hitler coalition and thus to protract the _ 





war. Buttdll these manœuvres were bound to fail, for at the basis of ~~ 


anti-Hitler coalition lay the vital interests of the Allies who had the’ 
task of defeating Germany and her accomplices, : 

` Feb. 23.—The 26th anniversary of the Red Army was gebaid in 
Moscow. An all-Slav meeting was held in Moscow. at ‘whith the 
commander of the Polish corps in Russia stated that the future of- 
Poland could only be visualized in the constant support of Russia, 
in.the fraternal union of the Slav peoples, and in a single front of the 
Slavs with the Russians directed against the eternal enemy of the Slavs, 
the Germans. The Poles in Russia categorically dissociated themselves 
from the’ émigré government in London, whose members had nothing 
in common with democracy, but were playing into the hands of German 
Fascism in opposition to Polish and Allied imterests.. 

The Yugoslav delegate stated that Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes saw 
that the road pointed out by Marshal Tito was the right road, and that 
_the Cairo Government was frying to sow dissension and divert the 

Yugoslavs from the right way by its agent Mihailovitch and his 
Cheiniks. Soon the time would come. when “Our brothers here in 
Russia will march into battle for the liberation of our fatherland”. An 
Orthoddx priest with the Yugoslav troops appealed to the Bulgarians, 

“akin to us Yugoslavs”, to rise against the common enemy. 

The High Command denied that Russian aircraft had dropped 
bombs on Stockholm. k 


VATICAN CITY. Feb. 17.—Denial by Apostolic Delegate in Wash- 
Gandolfo was occupied by 
Germans. (ses U.S .) 


YUGOSLAVIA. Feb. 20.—The Croat quisling Premier and Foreign 
Minister left for Hitler’s H.Q., according to a Budapest report. 

Feb. 22,—Turkish reports stated that the Germans were trying to 
create a united front in Serbia against Marshal Tito and had promised 
to Neditch and all willing to co-operate with him territorial 
concessions in Macedonia, Bosnia, Montenegro, and Novi Pazar, 
on condition that the Serbs disowned Tito and helped the Germans to 
defend Albania against the Allies. 

Feb. 23.—Y v delegate’s statement at all-Slav meeting in 
Moscow (see U.S.S.R.) 

\ Feb, 28.—The Information Office in Cairo reported that 480 aes 
citizeris had been arrested in Belgrade by the Gestapo, including 
Stankovitch, a former Regent, M. Uzunovitch, a former Premier, 
and former Ministers. f 

It was announced in Léndon A i pend ‘al Churchill was 
in touch with Marshal Tito in YugeAlay À 
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. THE ITALIAN COLONIAL EMPIRE 
A Note on its Rise and Fall—I 


IMPERIALISTIC ideas in Italy followed close on the heels of the’ 
achievement of national unity. Africa still offered fields for European 
exploration and settlement, and there were motives, material and 
moral, to induce Italian statesmen to look for opportunities for ex- 
“pansion. One of the former was the pressure of population, brought 
about by an increase in the total of 25 million in 1861 to over 43 
million in 1935. Much of the country is unfit for cultivation, and the 
en of raw materials prevents the Papini of the surplus agri- 

tural population into industry. Mass gmigration, mainly to North 
= South America, was a Valuable outlet, but it was much reduced 
after the last war both by foreign immigration restrictions and by 
the Fascist laws of 1927, era prevented Ftalians from settling 
abroad unless they went to join near relatives or possessed a contract 
of employment, It should be remembered, also, that at the 
safhe time as they were complaining of overcrowding the Fascists were 
domg everything possible to stimulate an increased birthrate. 

Italy’s first colonial possessions, Eritrea and Italian Somaliland, had 
only small areas suitable for white settlement. Libya offeted a wider 
ese and the Abyssinian uplands still more. : 

nomic considerations also played an important part. Italy’s lack 
of raw materials was not much helped by her earlier colonies, which 
were, on the other-hand, actually a financial drain on. the mother 
country. The riches of Ethiopia were certainly a main motive for its 
conquest, but Italy was not long enough in control of the country for 
her commercial undertakings there to become profitable. 

Fhere were also the considerations of prestige to be taken into 
account. That the king of Italy should be Emperor of Ethiopia, and 
that the kingdom of Italy itself should be enlarged by making Libya 
an integral part of it were facts pleasing ta that love of prestige charac- 
teristic of the totalitarian State, and which is never satisfied. Mussolini 
said after the victory in Abyssinia that Italy wag “in the category of 
satisfied Powers’, yet shortly afterwards came the cry of “Tunis 
Corsica, Nice”, 

Akin to motives of prestige were claims based on juridical arguments, 

«chiefly in connection with promises made to Italy by her Allies during 
the Great War, with the position of France in iala, and with the 
status of the Jibuti railway and the Suez Canal. 

Finally, as to problems of strategy, geographically mye position 
is a weak one, and her wish to strengthen it was natural. The possession 
of Libya incredsed her coptrol of the Sicilian narrows; Eritrea and 
Somaliland gave.her some power in the Red Sea and the southern 
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approaches to it, and the conquest of Abyssinia promised to give her 
control over Lake Tana and the Blue Nile, which constituted a possible 
danger to Egypt. The value of Albania and the Dodecanese was ‘almost 
entirely strategic. The annexation of the former gave command of the 
Adriatic; the holder of the latter can hinder an approach to the Straits. 
Italian Colonial e ion‘ cah be divided into three periods. The 
first, during which Eritrea and Italian Somaliland were acquired, 
in 1869, and ended when attempts at extending her sphere of 
uence in Abyssinia led to the disastrous defeat at Adowa in 18986. 
The second began with the attack on Tripoli, then a Turkish province, 

. in 1911. In this war Italy also occupied the Dodecanese Islands. 
Turkey was soon defeated and in 1912, by the Treaty of Lausanne, 
. she gave up her claim to her North African possessions, but the country 
was not thoroughly subdued until some years after the coming into 
power of the Fascist party. Lastly, the conquest of Abyssinia in 1936 

gave Italy her most valuable possession. 

Albania was annexed in the spring of 1939, but this country and the 
Dodecanese Islands may be regarded as occupied territory rather than 
as colonies. 

The two North African provinces of Tripoli and Cyrenaica were in 
1934 united in the new colony of Libya, and in 1936 Abyssinia, Eritrea, 
and Italian Somaliland were combined under the title of Italian East 
Africa. In this article it is proposed generally to discuss Libya as a 
whole, but to treat Italian East Africa under the old and more familiar 
divisions. 

To deal with the various colonies separately:— 


ERITREA ` 
Eritrea, lying along the-Red Sea between the Sudan and French 
Somaliland, has no ethnic or geographical unity. -It may be divided 


into two regions. One, with a topal climate, comprises the coastal . 


districts, with a winter rainfall, and the Western lowlands, where there 
are irrigation schemes for growing cotton. The other is part of the 
system of mountain ranges, running N.E. to S.W., which continue far 
south into Ethiopia, and slope off north and west to the Sudanese plain 
and eastwards to the Red Sea. Many mountain districts enjoy a tem- 
poe climate, with a summer rainfall, and offer good crop mle nies 


is population is extremely mixed. Roughly speaking, the Arab 
redominates on the coast, and Abyssinians inhabit the high- 
lends ut there are negroid, Somali, and Hamitic stocks, among many 
others. The Arabe are Moslems, the Ab Christians, while some 
of the more primitive tribes, like the akils, are pagans. 
. _ The early ory of Eritrea was bound up with that of Abyssinia. 
After the rise of the Ethiopian Empire, and later, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the Turks were masters of th, 


Massawa, and tee ye eit oe Baran duia 
Bogos country, but was then defeated i in two battles by the Ab 


sinians. An tian garrison remained in Keren, however, unti it 


was withdrawn, in co uence of the revolt of the Màhdi, in 1884. 
Meanwhile, Ttaly had making good her footing. In 1869 the 


e coast. Egypt, since the time of - 
the Axumite | pee re has always felt an interést in this region. In , 
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“Rubbatino Shipping Company was authorized by the Italian Govern- 
ment to buy Assab from a local sultan, and secured it for £1,880. Ten 
later a small Italian force took ion, and it became an 
talian colony in 1882. in the years followin ies Ss the coastal areas were 
ceded piecemeal to Italy, to the annoyance of both Turkey and Egypt, 
both of whom claimed sovereignty there. Massawa was occupied in 
1885, the Egyptian force holding it having been withdrawn. 1890 
the various fragments were united under the name of Eritrea— 
Erythraeum Mare of the Romans. 

Further attempts were made to expand into the Sudan, where 
Kassala was taken, and into Abyssinia. The defeat at Adowa in 1896, 
however, put an end to these encroachments, and later Kassala was 

iven up. The hitherto rather indeterminate frontiers of Eritrea were 

efined in 1908. In 1935 clauses in the Laval-Mussolini Agreement 
‘signed in Rome in January provided for Park of French Somaliland and 
the island of Doumeirah to be ceded to Italy. 

Eritrea had only a small number of Italian colonists,-though the 
uplands have a Falto? climate suitable for Europeans. The main 
agricultural developments have been irrigation schemes for the growing 
of cotton and other crops. There are railway lines from Massawa to 
Asmara (75 miles) and from Asmara to Keren and Agordat™Biscia 
(140 miles). The chief ports are Massawa and the artificially constructed 
harbour at Assab. - 

For the first 35 years of its existence the colony wag a considefable 
charge on the Italian Treasury, but from 1920 onwards the cost of civil 
administration was almost met by local revenue. 


ITALIAN SOMALILAND . 
Much of this colony is desert. Fertile regions are the lower Juba 
valley, where for some hundred miles the river runs between strips of 
good land, varying from a few hundred yards to four miles in width, 
excellent for growing cotton, and those lying along the Webi Shebeli, 
a river which flows parallel to the sea for 170 miles behind dunes, and 
finally disappears in marshes. Other crops produced are sugar, ground- 

nuts, bananas, and 

rite climate is tropical, and generally unsuited to Europeans, 
Beas war Italian population was only about 7,000. The native 
tion is mixed, with the Arab strain predominating, y 
pee the coast. The o inhabitants belonged to the ern 
Hamitic group, but the Somaliland coast early came under Moslem 
influence and Syin part of the Zenj Empire, whose fate it shared, 
being conquered the Portuguese in the sixteenth century. They 

iù turn were o PEE AEE Mees ee A 
when the Sultanate of Zanzibar arose from the chaos of the Muscat 
State in the nineteenth century it included Somaliland in its dominions. 
By treaties with Somali Sultans in 1889, and by Poe with 
Great Britain, Zanzibar, and Abyssinia, the coast of what became 
Italian Somaliland was ized as an Italian sphere of influence. 
In 1892, as the result of the visibof an Italian naval mission, the Sultan 
of Zanzibar leased the Benadir ports to Italy for 50 years. They were 
administered first by the Filonardi Company, and from 1898 by the 
Benadir Company. In 1905 the Sultan ceded his rights for £144,000 
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and the Italian Government took over the administration of the colony: 
In the same year a treaty deciding their respective spheres of influence 
in Somaliland was signed by Britain, France, and Italy, and two years 
later the frontiers of the hinterland were agreed upon with Abyssinia. 
After the Great War Britain met Italian claims to some-extent by the 
cession of Jubaland and Kismayu. Finally, the independent Sultans of 
the north were subdued in a brief campaign in 1926-7. , 


LIBYA 

The coustal strip and the hill district lying behing, with an area less 
than twice that of Sicily, is in many’ parts suitable for cultivation. 
Wheat, barley, vegetables, ines, olives, oranges, and dates can be , 
grown, and there is pasture for sheep and cattle. Further inland lies the 
semi-desert, where alfo (espartq) grass is grown, and behind this comes 
the desert proper, with scattered oases. : 

Rainfall is not always adequate in the iedere zone, and is 
Pea lacking in the south; it is higher in Cyrenaica than in Tripoli. 

Tripolitania wells have been'sunk and irrigation schemes developed. 
There are no rivers, but subterranean water is plentiful in Cyrenaica, 
though difficult to reach, and surface water has had to be relied ‘upon. 
The temperature varies considerably; i in the coastal zone and its hinter- 
land weather is generally of a ‘‘Mediterranean”’ type, but hot winds from 
the Sahara can bring summer temperatures of over 120 degrees Fahren- 
heit, and frost may occur in th a a 

The native population is m of Berbers and Arabs, with some 
Jews. The Berbers were the aaa inhabitants; under the influence of 
Arab invasions they nearly all became Moslems, and many adopted 
Arabic as their language. The inhabitants of Cyrenaica show a. 
E homogeneity; their racial character is Berber, their language 


ei ‘purest remaining Berber stock is found in the Tuareg of the 
Libyan desert and the Saharą, and they alone speak the Berber language. 

The Tebu, living in the Fezzan, are closely akin to the inhabitants in 
the north of the province of Chad, and have no connection with the 
northern peoples. p 

Most ot the Moslems belong to the Maliki rite. The Senussi fraternity, 
which arose in the eighteenth century, is closely connected with the 
Sufi sect, and aims at the purification of Islam. Their headquarters are 
in Kufra and Jaghbub (or Jerabub). 

In Roman times Libya, and in icular Cyrenaica, was prosperous. 
There was a thriving trade With the interior of Africa, and agriculture 
flourished. Later, the Vandals made a destructive incursion from S 

‘and in the 7th and 8th centuries came the first Arab i invasions, w. ich, 
though bringing comparatively few Arab settlers, drew Libya into the 
Moslem sphere. A second invasion soon after 1000, of which the chief 
goups were the Beni Hilal and the Beni Sulaim, swept across from 

tral Arabia by way of Egypt into Tunisia. Many of these Arabs 
settled in the country. The Berbers were pushed into the poorer lands, 
and North Africa definitely became part of the Moslem world. For 
centuries various rulers governed, with varying success, the different 
North African States. T li was at one time subject to Ferdinand the 
Catholic, and later to the Knights of St. John, falling to Turkish corsairs 
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in 1553. The hold of Constantinople was always weak, and strong local 
leaders acted as they pleased. The notorious ese pirates weré the 
terror of the Mediterranean until well into the nineteenth century, and 
even after the Turks, under Mahmyd Ii, had reasserted their authority 
Sheikh Ali bin Senussi was able to choose Cyrenaica as the headquarters 
of his rebellious Dervish order. - ` 

Italy began to look towards Tripoli after the French had occupied 
Algiers, which she did in 1881. During the years o Germany 
made considerable efforts to gain economic influence in Libya. Italy 
invaded Libya in 1911, and in 1912 the Turks, hampered by difficulties 
in the Balkans, recognized Italian sovereignty there by the Treaty of 
Lausanne. Fighting continued against the tribesmen, however. Tripoli 
was subdued by 1914, but resistance in Cyrenaica went on, and, after 
Italy’s entry into the Great War in 1915 there was a general uprising 
ending in Italy abandoning the whole country except for Tripoli and 
Homs. Various Arab chiefs gained power, including the brother of the 
Senussi chief, whose headquarters were in the Fezzan, but there was little 
cohesion and much jealousy between them. Italy, however, did not 
attempt reconquest until Guiseppe Volpi became Governor-General in 
August, 1921. A series of campaigns, directed by General Graziani, and 
covering a period of about ten years,was necessary to subdue the country. 
The last parts to be cohquered were the Fezzan (1928-30) and the 
Senussi headquarters in Kufra (1930). The final flickers of armed 
resistance were extinguished in 1932, and the severe punitive measures 
of Graziani, particularly against the Senussi leaders, are unlikely soon 
to be forgotten. 

Libya was administered by a Governor-General, assisted by a 
Secretary-General for civil affairs and a Commander-in-Chief for 
military matters. The country was divided into the four coastal 
provinces of Tripoli, Misurata, Benghazi, and Derna, and the military 
territory of the south. There was a highly organized system of local 
government and of justice. Tribes remained under their own chiefs, 
appointed in the accustomed way, but such appointments were subject 
to the approval of the Governor-General. After 1939, when the coastal - 
provinces became of the kingdom of Italy, Moslems in them kept 
their rights under Moslem law. ic Law was administered by Shar’i 
courts and High Courts, but their powers were limited to affairs of 
status, family law, inheritance, and religion. All other matters, civil 
`- and criminal, were dealt with by Italian courts, and judges generally 

chosen from Italian officials, and where a Libyan was appointed he was 
only allowed to preside over disputes between Libyans. In the military 
territory and in parts of the provinces were courts of summary jurisdic- 
tion, with verdicts given by the regional commissioner or military 
commander. As to this, there seems to be a good deal of evidence to 
show that the regular judicial system existed largely in theory, and that 
justice was prevailingly summary and military throughout the whole 
colony. 

Aer Graziani’s final subjugation of Libya “Italy seems to have 
determined to keep the native population in a subordinate position. 
Educated Arabs and leading shei were almost exterminated, large 

_ areas of the best land were taken and given to Italian colonists, and a 
marked decrease took place in the native population. As a sop to Arab 
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opinion outside Libya certain steps were taken to benefit Moslems; 
‘mosques and schools were rebuilt and health services provided, 
£800,000 was allotted to compensate dispossessed natives, and new 
farms were equipped for them. 

Italian colonization in Libya after the last war was in three stages. 
A short period of capitalistic concessions, beginning in 1921, was 
followed by a declaration saying that most of the land was the property 
of the Italian State. From this the Government made “ 

ts”, a system which gave the State revenue without expen ae 
ut which only appealed to large concerns with capital, as obviously 
the small cultivator, with little capital, could neither develop the farm 
nor afford to wait for results. De Bono and Badoglio later both adopted 
a scheme of giving grants to small farmers, but without attracting many 
„of these. 
~ In 1928 a programme was: drawn up for settling 300,000 Italians.in 
Libya in the next 25 years. At that date there were some 2,600 Italians 
in the colony, and three years later only about 400 more. The first big 
incursion only arrived in 1938, when 20,000 Italian peasants came from 
Italy, chosen from good rural stock and having large families. The 
State provided all the capital and did the pioneer work, including the 
rovision of furnished farm Houses, and the settlers, by their work, and 
ter with money, were gradually to reimburse the State to the value of 
two-thirds of their holdings, one-third being given free. -The State 
worked through a public utility corporation called an epte. 
This.experiment did not have time to prove itself, and when war came 
the country was still dependent on supplies from Italy. It is interest- 
- ing to note that British troops were very favourably Struck by the neat 
ane sary at ie appearance of the eme farms. The colonists, unlike the 
seem to have been on fairly good terms with the native 
rere 
THE LIBYAN CAMPAIGNS 

The Italians and their German supporters were finally driven out of 
Libya in three cam In the first, General Wavell began his attack 
in Dec., 1940, and by the following February had occupied Cyrenaica. _ 
The need for sending help to Greece meant that th ‘obs could only 
be thinly held, and the Gennes, reinforcing the Ttalians, attacked with 
two armoured divisions and pushed the British forces back to the 

tian frontier, although Tobruk was still held. 

e next offensive, launched in Nov., 1941, carried the British offen- 
sive on to elAgheila. Here the enem: made a successful stand, and then, 
attacking, recovered all the ground as far as the Gazala-Bir Hakeim 
lme, and reoccupied the ports. 

Both sides prepared for the next move, the enemy, owing to shorter 
lines of communication, being ready first. Rommel unched his attack 
on June 2, 1942. After heroic resistance for eleven days by the. Free 
French, Bir Hakeim fell. Heavy losses in tank battles followed, and 
Tobruk surrendered. Then the Eighth Army retreated to Alamein, the 
last tenable line between the enemy and Alexandria. Here they stood, 
and turned defeat into victory. Rommel’s attacks at the end of June 
and July just failed. His last great aSsault, at the end of August, failed 
again, and the British forces refused to be ‘drawn into battle on an un- 
favourable position. When they were ready they struck. The first great’ 
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infantry break-through on October 23, 1942, followed by the destruction 
of German tanks at el Aqqaqir, opened the way to a rapid advance of 
the Allied forces. The enemy was pursued and cleared out of Egypt by 
Nov. 12, and continued to withdraw, fighting stubbornly in places, until 
by Feb. 8, 1943 all the Axis troops were out of Libya: i 


(To be concluded) 


M. E. P. 
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THE -UNITED STATES IN THE WORLD 
ECONOMY 


THE report! with this title which was published last year by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce and which has now been made available in 
Great Britain by the Stationery Office is one of the most important of 
the present flood of contributions to the discussion of post-war inter- 
national economic problems. It deals with what, in many respects, was 
the chief factor in the troubled conditions of the world economy during 
the inter-war period and is again overshadowing all thought on post-war 
international economic affairs: the economic and financial relations 
between the U.S.A. and the rest of the world. j 

The report presents the most detailed -analysis of American foreign 
economic relations during the two inter-war decades that has yet been 
made. Much of the ample statistical material is new, and new light is 
thrown on many important aspects of the problem. But even more 
significant than the petal content of the report is its approach to the 
problem of American foreign economic policy. For the decade a 
wide and dangerous gulf has been apparent between the American and 
the British (and more generally re) ae of view on the prob- 
lems of international economics. The usual American point of view is 
well represented by the following extract from a recent speech by Mr. 
Francis B. Sayre, Special Assistant to the Secretary of State: 

“Qur experience of the 1930s has made certain facts indisputably 
clear. -We have learned that no industrial nation to-day can possibly 
carry on without a very large volume of exports and imports. No serious 
statesman in this day and generation advocates the complete elimina- 
tion of all tariff walls. But responsible statesmen do advocate .., the 
elimination after the war of those unconscionable trade barriers which 
inescapably choke the flow of international trade, and as a result sub- 
stantially depress the standard of living of entire peoples. The pre-war 
system of mounting and excessive tariffs, of quota restrictions and artifi- 
cial exchange controls, of governmental monopolies, of bilateralistic 
trade arrangements—the whole economic panoply of fighting devices to 
enforce some form or other of special privilege or unfair discrimination 
—all these must go if our criterion is to be, not the private profit of small 
pressure groups buttressed with political power, but the welfare and 
advancement of humanity’’.* 

1U.S. Department of Commerce, The Untied States in tha World Economy. The 
international transactions of the United States during the inter-war period. Pub- 
lished by the Government Pnnting Office, Washington, 1943. Reprinted by H.M. 
Sta! Office, 1044. 

U.S. t of Commerce, Forsgn Commerce Weekly, Vol. X, No. 5, 
Jan 30, 1943, p. 13. X 
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Most British economists and other observers have for some time felt 
that this concentration on the evil of “trade barriers” (based on the 
implicit assumption that, but for nationalistically inspired interferences 
by Governments, international trade and finance would have‘functioned 
smoothly in the past and will do so again) ely emer the symptoms 
for the disease ; and that the disintegration of the world economy during 
the 1930s was the result of major disturbances of which several of the 
most important emanated, directly or indirectly, from the U.S.A. The 
report here under review is the first authoritative American discussion 
of the porn which supports this diagnosis; and, in its recommenda- 
tions ot policy, at any rate substantially narrows the gap that at present 
divides American and European thought on the subject. 

At this point a word of caution is necessary. The report has been 
prepared by officials of, and published by, the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. But it would be dangerously optimistic to draw conclusive 
inferences as to American post-war policy from its recommendations. 
The present American Government is in no way committed by a 
publication of one of the American Departments of State, which in this 
respect enjoy a far greater degree of latitude than is customary in the 
United Kingdom. And even if the report could be taken to represent 
the policy of the present Administration, that would neither bind a 
future Administration nor in the least guarantee the acceptance of 
that policy by Congress. But as a straw in the wind, and on its scientific 
merits, the report deserves close study. 

The bulk of the report will be of interest a to the professional 
economist. But its main findings and recommendations are presented 
in the first chapter, which is not too technical forithe general reader.. In 
the remainder of this article an attempt will be made to summarize, in 
bare outline, the conclusions of the report from the lessons of the past;, 
also to summarize and briefly comment on its recommendations for the 
future. , 


THE DOLLAR PROBLEM DURING .THE INTER-WAR PERIOD 

The central fact of international economic relations is that no country 
can for any length of time export more to foreign countries than it 
imports from (or lends to) them; in other words, the use of a country’s 
currency by foreign countries is limited by the supply of that currency 
made available to them by purchases of their pone orloans. To quote 
the report, “What is emphatically not possible is to have it both ways 
—a large volume of dollar receipts against a small volume of dollar 
pran Yet United States foreign economic policy in the past has 

ely predicated upon this manifest impossibility.” 

The sho of dollars in the rest of the world which in i 
degrees at different times constituted one of the outstanding oea 
of the inter-war period had its origins partly in the changed international 
position of the U.S.A. brought about by the last war. Her sudden 
emergence as a creditor natión and the war-time ion of her 
exports, which was further stimulated by Europe’s relief and recon- 
struction requirements, “confronted the United States with a most 
perpiening problem of readjustment . . . The very forces that had trans- 
ormed the United States in a few war and post-war years into a great 
creditor nation imposed enormous difficulties in the way of an early 
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adaptation to that position through a change in the balance of trade”. 
The shock which would have been imparted to the structure of the 
American domestic economy by an increase in imports sufficient to 
supply foreign countries with the dollars needed to pay their debts and 
continue their purchases of American exports was averted from 1923 to 
1929 by an orgy of American lending. “To regard the United States’ 
position as a lending country as artificial or improper would be totally 
unwarranted. There was no inherent reason why there should have been 
an immediate adjustment in foreign trade to the newly acquired creditor , ~ 
status at the end of the war period ... Foreign countries needed and 
demanded American goods and American capital, and it was natural - 
that the United States should have supplied both. The mistakes were 
rather in the particular behaviour of our lending operations —not 80 
much in our investment policy as in the lack of one.” From 1923 until 
1929 American loans enabled the U.S.A. to maintain a substantial 
export surplus: “the additional dollars supplied through the outflow of 
capital from the United States rendered possible the excess of receipts 
in this country on trade and other current items”. But “under the high- 
pressure salesmanship methods by which foreign issues were solicited 
and sold, our loans proved to be their own undoing”. With the American 
slump of 1929 and the world depression the flow of American capital 
ebbed and ceased, not to revive again during the inter-war period. 

The American slump and depression of 1929-33 not only led indirectly 
to the cessation of American lending but directly curtailed the supply 
of dollars to foreign countries by Halving the American national income 
and thus automatically reducing American imports. Emphasis on the 
disastrous effects on the world economy of the internal instability of the 
American economy throughout the inter-war period runs like a red 
thread through the whole report. Three times in eighteen years, in 
1920-1, 1929-33, and 1937-8, a sudden collapse of American industrial 
production and national income, by reducing American imports, 
drastically curtailed the supply of dollars to foreign countries. In 1921 
the relatively quick recovery in the U.S.A. and the resumption of foreign . 
lending provided an early solution—though not until the enforced ad- 
justment of the foreign use of dollars to the shrunken supply had re- . 
duced the value of American exports by nearly half. In 1929 the Ameri- 
can slump, with all its repercussions the world over, virtually destroyed 
the existing international economic system. ‘‘The strains produced by 
the (world) depression would have been severe in any event, but they 
were enormously aggravated by the disproportionately heavy fall in 
business activity in this country. It has indeed been asserted that the 
depression was essentially of United States origin. While the initial 
causes of the depression were too complex for any suth ready allocation 
of responsibility, the charge has much to support it in that the American 
economy responded ‘to the original disturbance with especial severity 
and thereafter appeared to be the chief on world recovery.”? 

Between 1927-9 and 1932-3 the supply of dollars dropped from a level 
of about $7,400 million to a mere $2,400 million—a reduction of 68 per 
cent over a span of only three years. “This drastic decline in United 
States purchases from foreign countries and in the world supply of 
dollars must rank as one of the most severe disturbances to the world 

1 See Chapter V, the section on the Great Depression, 1930-33. 
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economy during the period, directly depressing business activity abroad 
and producing foreign exchange problems of unparalleled magnitude.” 
“Foreign countries endeavoured in several ways to make the necessary 
and inevitable adjustments to the decreasing supply of dollars.” Of the 
various methods of adjustment open to them, “the only two methods 
consonant with the financial and economic orthodoxy of the period”, 
deflation and tariffs, were strictly limited in their efficacy; the former by 
the “practical limits beyond which deflation cannot be carried without 
producing violent social disorders’’, the latter because “general increases 
in foreign tariffs could scarcely have accomplished the purpose of restrict- 
- ing purchases from the United States without at the same time literally 
~ starving and crippling foreign economies’. Foreign countries, therefore, 
were forced to resort to other methods, including default on their debt- 
service obligations, currency : depreciation erally mvolving the 
abandonment of the gold standard), preferential tariff systems, and | 
direct Government intervention by selective exchange and import 
control, While “frequently actentuated by protectionist and national- 
istic interests beyond the actual necessities of the moment ... these 
bilaterial and plurilateral arrangements, although contrary to the spirit 
and frequently the letter of the most-favoured-nation clause, were 
founded on the practical consideration summed up in the phrase ‘Buy 
from those who buy from us’. They caused trade to move along new 
and far moré costly channels, and would have been the antithesis of 
reason under a smoothly functioning multilateral trading system, but 
under the circumstances prevailing they succeeded in averting complete 
stagnation. While . . . not necessarily deni against the United States 
in particular ... an inevitable consequence was a relative decline in 
foreign-country imports from the United States as compared with their 
total trade, and a narrowing of the gap between dollars supplied and 
dollars used”. ` 
It was chiefly due to the discriminatory diversion of purchases by 
foreign countries from the U.S.A. to other sources of supply that during 
the 1930s the earlier American rt surpluses largely disappeared and,- 
with the assistance of various other factors (drought, silver purchases, 
. etc., but-also the American recovery), were for three years (1935-7) even 
replaced by slight import surpluses—“a striking adjustment from this 
country’s position in the twenties’! but an adjustment for the most 
part by contraction rather than expansion, at the expense of American 
: e Ironically, the restoration of some degree of balance between 
U.S. imports and exports did not rid the world of the dollar shortage 
blem during the thirties. The primary cause of disequilibrium dur- 
ing the years 1934 to 1938 was an entirely different one, “an unpre- 
cedentedly heavy movement of capital #nto the United States”. “These 
shifts of capital, which went largely into speculative stock-market 
transactions and short-term balances, were of little or no benefit to this 
country and did positive damage to other countries.” The problem 
during these years was, therefore, not so much one of ‘‘variations in the 
flow of dollar payments by the United States to foreign countries” as 
of ‘‘the misuse of dollars by foreigners”. Moreover, whereas the Ameri- 
can export surpluses of the twenties had been offset, and indeed made 
possible, by American loans to foreign countries, there was virtually no 
1 See the Review of the Inter-war Period, in the Report. 
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American foreign investment to offset the capital inflows of the thirties, 
and they inevitably assumed the form of immense movements of gold 
tothe U.S.A. But even during the years 1934-7 the capital inflows were 
not alone responsible for the a accumulation of gold by the U.S-A.; 
and in 1937-8 the third major American slump of the period again - 
caused a sharp contraction of American imports. Once again, an 
- American export surplus replaced the inflow of capital as the primary 
cause of disturbance. 

The authors of the report gum up the conclusions of their historical 
analysis in these words: “A world economic structure organized on the 
basis of equal treatment and with large scope for free enterprise cannot 
be maintained in the face of such reductions in the supply of dollars as 
have occurred in our international transactions in the past. Unless the 

„supply of dollars is more adequate to meet the requirements of other 
countries, they assuredly will insist on their rights to exercise a close 
selective control over the use of the amounts ae a to toate 
more intensive relations with third countries under p 

arrangements. And unless dollars are made ane pen a 
regularity than in the past it would be both unjust and unwise to demand 
the removal of restraints and controls largely designed to protect the 
internal economies of othef countries against external shock-and pres- 
sure.” Nothing would augur better for the future of international 
economic relations than if this emphatic statement became the starting- 
point of a new American kanban to World economic problems. 


POST-WAR PROSPECTS AND POLICIES . 

It remains to review briefly the analysis of future prospects and recom- 
mendations for American policy in the period after the war. In reading 
the recommendations of the report the British reader should bear in 
mind that much of the doctrine expounded in the analytical chapters, 
however well accepted in Great Britain, is rank heresy to American 
ears. The authors, in framing their recommendations, have no doubt 
taken care not to give too much offence in more conservative American 
quarters. 

In turning to the fature the report ‘starts out from the fact, which is 
indeed obvious, that for years to come after the war the world’s demand 
for dollars will again tend to exceed the probable supply through 
American payments for goods and services. The maladjustment of the 
early twenties is likely to reap on an even larger scale. On the one 
side, the world’s demand for Alan is likely to be greater than ever. 
While war-time industrialization in the Southern Hemisphere ‘‘may 
lead to the permanent loss of some of this country’s export outlets for 
specific commodities” ,* “more powerful forces” —the needs of Europe 
and the Far East for relief and reconstruction in the early post-war 
years, and beyond these the heavy demand for American capital goods 
and finished manufactures entailed in long-term development, indus- 
trialization, and rising standards of living abroad—‘‘will undoubted] 
increase ‘the demand for American goods far above the pre-war levi 
eee there probably will be a considerable slackening as compared 

e current huge war-time export movement”. One might add 
that the pressure of foreign demand for American exports will be rein- 
1 See the section on Future Problems and Pohcies, m the Report. 
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forced by domestic pressure since, as the report points out, “the United 
States will emerge from the war with an enormously expanded industrial 
and agricultural capacity and will be confronted with grave difficulties, 
of readjustment to time conditions”. 

The are of the world to purchase from the U.S.A., however, will 
be limited by the amount of dollars made available by American imports 
or lending. On this point, the report strikes a salutary, though perha 
excessive, note of caution. ‘‘Past experience clearly indicates that the 
greatest contribution toward a large and stable flow in the supply of 
dollars—indeed, an indispensable one—lies in the maintenance of a 
high level of national mcome and industrial production in the United 

. States.” - But even “assuming that the goal of a more fully functioning 
economy in the United States will be attained, the resulting stimulus 
on imports should not be exaggerated”. American imports consist, 
chiefly of raw materials and semi-manufactured goods, demand for 
which rises no faster than the rate of mdustrial production, and of food- 
stuffs, “for which possibilities of expansion are still more narrowly 
circumscribed”. Moreover, “the trend toward greater national self- 
sufficiency has also produced striking results in the United States’, 
as witness the “tremendous increase in industrial capacity” in the pro- 
duction of chemicals formerly imported from Germany and of rubber 
formerly imported from ya. “While careful evaluation of pro- 
ductive efficiencies’ as well as political interests would doubtless reveal 
the desirability of resuming intports of many of these items—and, 
indeed, of reducing tariff duties against others—it must be reckoned as 
probable that many of the wartime developments will become a per- 
manent of our industrial systém.” Nor are foreign countries likely 
to be able to increase the value of their exports of these two groups of ' 
commodities by offering them at lower prices (e.g. by currency depreci- 
ation); for, owing to the inelastic character of American demand, a fall 
in prices is more ay to reduce the value of American imports, Ameri- 

* can imports of man es, on the other hand, which “ onstrate a 
capacity for rapid increase in times of rising prosperity” have been 
“seriously limited by the tariff, and they constitute only a minor part 
of the total”. The report, therefore, concludes that “both exports and 
imports will increase if total value as com with their pre-war 
levels, but the forces stimulating exports will be different from and 
stronger than those determining imports”. 

The basic problem of “the maintenance of conditions permitting a 
relatively large and reasonably regular flow of payments to foreign 
countries’ cannot, therefore, be expected to solve itself. American 
policy will have to be deliberately directed towards its solution. The 
main recommendations of the report fall under five headings: (i) The 
authors of the report rightly place the maintenance of full employment 
in the U.S.A. at the head of the list. “The most essential of these con- 
ditions lies not in the field of foreign economic policy as such but in the 
attainment of a more fully and smoothly operating domestic economy.” 
But, following their warning that the achievement of this goal is not by 
itself likely to be sufficient, they advocate as supplementary policies 
“further tariff reductions and a renewed participation of American 
capital in international investment”. 

(ii) Their recommendations on tariff policy are cautious, judged by 
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their probable economic effects, though.they may seem visionary judged 
_ by political pecami They do not suggest that “the United 
, States should forthwith scrap its tariff structure. Exchange rates, price 
levels, labour standards’... may afford temporary advantages to 
foreign producers that could not be maintained in the long run. To 
expose domestic producers to sharp disturbances emanating from short- 
run situations of this character would be undesirable”. “As the most 
practicable means of lowering the tariff wall, the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments programs should be prosecuted as vigorously y as possible, not only 
after but also-during the present conflict.” But they add tuat ‘in the 
negotiations and in the appraisal ‘of these agreements ... emphasis 
might well be placed less on the concessions obtained from ‘other coun- 
tries and more on the reductions effected in this country”. 

(ili) As regards American lending, “in view of our high standard of 
living and enormous capacity for saving, it is both natural and logical 
that American capital should resume investment activity abroad on a 
scale large enough tò sustain this country’s export trade and.concurrently 
support reconstruction and easiest programs in foreign countries”. 


But a sound investment cy Tequires that “investment programs 
should be E E the Governments concerned—on a 
' comprehensive and long-range and executed at a reasonably 


regular rate”. Among the methods of lending, the report favours 
direct investments as “the most promising outlet for private American 
capital”, while holding that “possibilities for extending (fixed-mterest 
ing) loans . . . for the post-war pe of under-industrialized 
countries are extremely limited except through official agencies”. 

(iv) The report does not explicitly commit itself to the support of 
exchange control of capital transactions in order to prevent a recurrence 
of the second major cause of disturbances of the American balance of 
payments: the movements of “hot money”. But an implicit approval 
may be read into the statement that ‘‘unless brought under control in 
the future, capital movements of this nature might easily nullify other 
efforts to attain greater stability in international transactions, and would 
decrease the amount of dollars available to foreigners to purchase 
American and services”. 

(v) Finally, having demonstrated the disastrous results, after the last 
~- war, of “the impatience.of the public and the Government alike to be 
done with wartime restrictions and to return to normal”, the report 
emphasizes that “the real heart of the immediate post-war problem 

ill be not so much an initial lack of purchasing power, but a relative 
abundance of accumulated dollar reserves . . . in the face of a continued 
though temporary shortage of things—goods and possibly also ships. 
Until these shortages are made good, only one solution is possible: 
continuation of allocation of supplies to meet the most urgent needs, 
. rationing to the individual consumer, price control, and restraints on 
the liquidation of savings. However unpalatable maintenance of these 
restrictions for a time after the war may be, their sudden abandonment 
could only mean a tition on a vastly more disturbing scale of the 

eculative boom-an EE peet te sequence experienced after the first 

orld War” .1 

Every one of these recommendations deserves the most whole-hearted 

1 See the Summary and Recommendations, at the beginning of the Report. 
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approval and support. Whether even the combination of all these 
po icies, if accepted (an enormous If), would be effective in solving the 
‘dollar problem” in the long run is another question, on which it is only 
possible to speculate. The first and most obvious query concerns the 
chances of the maintenance of full employment in the United States 
under a free private enterprise economy which will undoubtedly be 
maintained and which is never questioned in the report. The authors 
confess that “the functioning óf the American economy as a whole 
beyond question presents the most baffling problems’. But the report 
makes it clear that even the attainment of this Objective is unlikely to 
solve the- problem. No doubt, American ‘lending could maintain an 
indefinite supply of dollars to the rest of the worl. But, as the report 
emphasizes, lending “only postpones inevitable adjustments. In time 
the increasing return flow of returns on investments, together with 
repayment of capital on loan, must entail a corresponding shift in trade 
and service accounts. Such a shift can only be accomplished by an in- 
crease in purchases from foreign countries or a decrease in sales to them”. 
- Nor are American tariff reductions, especially if, as recommended, they 
take the form of reciprocal concessions, in practice likely to affect the 
situation substantially. On this point, indeed, the analysis of the report 
may at first sight seem least satisfactory. No attempt is made to follow 
up the extremely interesting analysis of American imports of raw 
materials by a corresponding analysis of imports of manufactures. -And 
the only argument brought forward for not expecting an increase in 
future American demand for manufactures is the fact that imports òf 
manufactures have in the past been severely limfted by the tariff. But 
would even a gradual abolition of the entire American tariff structure 
(an altogether fantastic assumption) remove the long-term problem? 
The fact is that for a long time to come the rest of the world will 
stand in need of a far larger volume of American goods than the U.S.A. 
requires from the rest of the world; and, given the present distribution 
of income in the U.S.A., the American national income has reached a 
level at which further increases are likely to raise American demand, 
not so much for goods, as for services and leisure, which cannot be im- 
ported. So long as the U.S.A. remains a free-private enterprise economy, 
the short-term interests of her manufacturers will currently, and the 
pressure of unemployment may periodically, push her commercial 
policy in the direction of large export surpluses. But if and when these 
motives for (virtually) gi giving goods away for nothing should cease to 
operate, the rest of the world may find itself in a position when it will 
have to do without a portion of the American products which it would 
only be too willing to absorb. ` 
.W. A. 


ERRATUM 


In the Bulletin of March 4 last, page 177, line 9, for FOR 1939, please 
read Sept. 1938. 


OUTUENE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

There was sii slight enemy activity over the U.K., and no serious 
damage was reported. On March 1 night about 100 aircraft crossed the 
_ coast and caused some casualties in the London area; 5 were destroyed. 
The Germans claimed to have destroyed an important war industrial 
area with a bomb of 280 tons. 

On March 1 night Stuttgart was bombed by a yery strong force, only 
4 of which were lost. Munich was also attacked by Mosquitoes; and 
by ise in France and the Low Countries. Attacks were made regularly 

osquitoes on Berlin and places in Western Germany on subsequent 

i and on Hamburg on March 11 night, but the heavy night 
_ attacks were on French objectives, i.e. Meulan-les Mureaux and Albert 
aircraft factories on March 3, when 12,000 Ib. bombs were dropped, and 
np aircraft lost; Trappes railway yards on March 6, without loss; Le 

ans railway yards on March 7, without loss; Marignane aircraft 
factory, near Marseilles, on March 9, without loss; and the Clermont- 
Ferrand, Ossun, Chateauroux, and La Ricamarie aircraft plants on 
March 10. ` 

The daylight offensive by U.S. heavies was maintained, with very 
heavy attacks on South-West German targets and on Chartres airfield 
on March 2, when 18 enemy fighters were destroyed, and 14 aircraft lost; 
on objectives in North-West y on March 3, when 8 aircraft were 
destroyed and 16 lost; on Berlin (the first attack by U.S. heavies) and 
places in Eastern Germany on March 4, when 15 aircraft were destroyed. 
and 87 lost; on airfields on South-West France on March 5, when 14 
aircraft were shot down by the fighter escort, and 9 loSt; on Berlin on 
March 6, when 176 aircraft were destroyed (93 by the bombers) and 68 
- lost; on Berlin again on March 8, when 125 aircraft were destroyed and 
53 lost, and the Erkner ball-bearing factory wrecked; on Berlin again 
on March 9, whén virtually no fighter opposition was met, and 8 aircraft 
were lost; and on Münster on March 11, when 4 fighters were lost. In 
addition, medium bombers made daily attacks on the Pas de Calais and 
other areas in the north of France; also on airfields and railway yards in 
the Paris area, Belgian railways, Dutch airfields, canal trafic, etc. 

In attacks on coastal shipping several freighters and mine-sweepers 
were sunk and escort vessels sunk or damaged. Light naval forees 
also did much damage to defence vessels, R-boats, etc. off the Dutch | 
coast, and sank a supply ship Aa e ei auxiliary vessel. On March 11 - 
it was announced that submarines ha tly sunk 4 supply ships off 
Norway and damaged 5 others, and that the ihe Norwezian submarine Ula 
poo andan escort vessel, and damaged a tanker and 

supply ships 

e loss was announced of the destroyer Warwick and the trawler 

a’ Antifer. 

e Germans announced that in February the Navy and Air Force 
had sunk 26 freighters and 11 sa e ee 
vessels, many of which probably They also sank 1 cruiser, 15 
destroyers and escort ships, and 8 m.t.bs., and damaged a cruiser and 
several small craft. On March 5 they reported terror attacks on Western 
Germany the day before, when churches, hospitals, and public buildings 
were hit at Cologne and Bonn. “A minor formation reached Berlin, but 
~ was prevented from attacking the city. 41 aircraft were shot down. On 
225 
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March 6 they said the attack that day was a failure, though the bulk 
of the U.S. formations managed to reach Berlin. All objectives of vital 
importance to war industry remained undamaged, and 140 aircraft were 
shot down, or 40 per cent of the force employed. They also claimed the 
destruction of 112 aircraft on March 8, when the new defences frustrated 
the American plan for a concentrated attack. On March 9 they admitted 
severe damage and many casualties in the capital, and said few raiders 
were shot down. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

‘In the north, the Russians reached places only a few miles from Pskov 
at the of March, and also ‘secured a bridgehead a few miles 
south of Narva, and moving north-west isolated the town by cutting 
the railway at Anvere, 9 miles west of it. Progress was also m 
towards Ostrov, and by March 4 the main roads from there to Dno and 

“to Pskov respectively were cut. The only other im t move in the 
north was the capture'of the very strong position at Novorzhev, N.N.W. 
of Novo Sokolniki, on Feb. 29, and of Russaki and other aa farther 
west on the line from Pskov to ‘Opochka and Polotsk. 

The Russian offensive in the Ukraine resulted in maj or successes on 3 
fronts. On March 1 a new attack opened down the Ingulets Valley and 
down the railway ae towards Kherson. By March 4 the 
Ingulets had been and by March 9 the Russians had advanced 
from 18 to 37 miles on a front over 100 miles wide, routing 3 tank and 
6 rifle divisions. They tosk Novi Bug and Kazanka, cutting the railway 
to Nikolaiev, capturing 67 tanks, 175 guns, over 2,000 lorries, 10 store - 
dumps and over 1,000 prisoners. On March 11 they reached Dolinskaya 

- (junction of the line south to Nikolaiev and the Kurovograd-Krivoi R: 
line) and Berislavl, on the Lower Dnieper. On March 13 they captur 

: Rioren. after heavy hting in the streets, and also © progress 
westward to the Lgo River, taking Ustinovka. During the week ended 
March 12 on this front they ‘killed some 20,000 of the enemy, and cap- 
tured 87' tanks, 60 self-propelled guns, 338, field guns, 5,342 lorries, and 
much other material, and took 2,500 prisoners, while 115 enemy tanks, 
64 self-propelled guns, 390 field guns, 3,830 lorries, and large numbers 
of tractors, armoured cars, etc. were destroyed. 

-In the Uman front 5 days’ heavy fighting ended on March 10 in a ’ 

break through on a front of 110 mules, with the capture of Uman and 

Kristinovka and the defeat of 6 tank, 7 rifle, and 1 artillery division. 

Some 20,000 of the enemy were killed, and the booty included 500 

tanks, 90 self-pr ed guns, 600 field guns, 12,000 lorries, and 

stores of food and supplies of all kinds. The Germans fled so hasti y 

from some villages that they left a great deal of equipment, engl 

tion, and food intact, and Uman town itself was found undamaged. By . 

March 12 the Russians had entered Gayvoron, on the Bug, and Teplik 


` and many other towns west of Uman. 


Finally, on the Tarnopol-Proskurov front, the Russians attacked 


south-west of Shepetovka on March 4, and broke thro toadistance _ 


of 15-30 miles, de ting 4 tank and 8 rifle divisions. ey took Yam- 
pol, Izyaslavl, Ostropol, etc., and, on March’6, Volochisk, cutting the 
main Ime from Odessa to Poland. The Germans, however, still had a 
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loop line running from Proskurov south to Gusiatyn and thence north 
to Tarnopol, but on March 12 this was cut just below Proskurov. 

The Russian attack was launched between the Slucz and the Styr, 
from Ostrog, in the west, to Lyuban, in the east, turning the German 
line on the Bug (its source is some 20 miles north-east of Volochisk). 
In the fighting of 46 the Russians destroyed 203 tanks, 250 guns, 
over 2,000 lorries, etc., and captured 120 tanks, 202 guns, 1,000 lorries, 
23 store dumps, etc. Some 15,000 Germans were killed and 3,000 


ca 

The G Germans made v strong counter-attacks, especially on the 
road south from Shepetovka, to prevent the Russians reaching Staro- 
Konstantinov, but this place was captured on March 9, and the same 
day the Russians reached Tarnopol, where fighting in the streets went 
on for the next few days. Reuter reports gave the German, losses in 3 
days on this front as over 40,000 killed and 45,000 wounded. 

Further east progress was made west and south-west of Kazatin, 
and Ulanov was taken on March 9. The Germans fought very hard to 
maintain their salient in this area, to stave off the threat to Vinnitsa. 
This important base was now being approached from the north, where 
the Russians took Khmieltiki on May 10 and moved on southward, and 
from the east where the Russians on March 13 took Lipovets and 
several other places east of Vinnitsa, and also crossed the Bug at points 
due north of if and only 20 miles away. ; 

The Germans reported daily the defeat of heavy en nk attacks in all 
sectors, claiming that local penetrations were sealed off. On March 5 
they admitted a break through south-west of Shepetovka along a 2} 
mile sector, arid said their lines had been moved back to fortified gun 
are in order to spare the forces. Next day they declared that the 

reme Command considered the Eastern Front only secondary, the 
pn struggle in the fight for the nation’s life was coming in the 
_ West, and therefore the forces had been greatly eee ted. They said that 

Zhukov had 35 infantry divisions; 8 armoured brigades, and several 
motorized divisions in the Tarnopol-Pruskurov sector. On March 8 
they admitted that the enemy had broken into the defences in the 
Ingulets sector south-west of Krivoi Rog, and on March 10 they 
announced the abandonment of Uman. the north they reported 
(March 9) successful counter attacks south-west of Narva, adding that 
an Estonian S.S. brigade, with German ORR had smashed the 2 
Narva bridgeheads. 

On March 1 they announced aircraft losses in February as 763 
Soviet, and 60 German. 7 


THE ITALIAN FRONT 

Early on Feb. 20 the Germans attacked between Carroceto and Cisterna 
with 5 divisions on ‘a 1,000-yard front. Fhe ground they gained was 
recovered that night by a U.S. counter attack which took 500 prisoners, 
and Gen. Clark said on March 2 that the situation was well in hand and 
all the ground had been recovered. - The Germans attacked again on 
- March 1 and 2, but less strongly, and 3 days’ fighting ended in heavy 
German losses with no advantage gained. On ch 4 fresh attacks 
near Cisterna were repulsed, and after that date there were no further 
developments. On March 4 it was announced that over 3,500 prisoners 
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had been taken so far at the beachhead, and on March 6 that German 
casualties there were estimated to be at léast 24,000. Gen. Alexander 
told the press on March 4 that things were very much better there than 
3 weeks previously. 

At Cassino and on the 8th Army front operations were restricted by 
very bad weather, and no important changes occurred. Air activity - 
was also limited, but frequent attacks were made on communications 
and concentration points behind the German lines, on airfields and 
railway yards in the Rome and Florence areas, and on shipping on see 
coasts, especially at Santo Stefano, much used by the enemy ee 
the damage done to his rail and road traffic. In the Aegean an 
the coasts of Greece and Crete several vessels were sunk or damaged. 

Toulon was bombed on 4 days by U.S. heavies, and much damage 
done to U-boat pens and harbour installations. In oné attack 13-air- 
craft trying to intercept were destroyed, and at Padua, bombed on™ 
March 11, 19, with 9 probables. On March 11 night Genoa was attacked; 
also railways on the west coast, and 14 aircraft were lost. 

A convoy off Algeria was bombed on March 8, but no ship was hit or ~ 
damaged, and at least 7 enemy aircraft were destroyed. The Germans 
claimed that 4 large transports were heavily- damaged, totalling 52, 000 
tons. 

The loss was announced of the cruisers Penelope and Spartan, and the 
destroyer Inglefield. The total losses off the beachhead during and since - 
the first landing were 2 cruisers, 2 destroyers, and 5 large landing craft. ° 

The Germans reported several air attacks on Rome and said several 
bombs fell near Vatican City. They claimed to have forced vessels 
unloading at-Anzio to withdraw by bombing. 


ž YUGOSLAVIA 

Tito’s forces reported successes along the Isonzo in 2 weeks’ fighting 
in which over 500 Germans were killed; also the wrecking of trains and’ 
destruction of bridges in various parts of the country, particularly the 
Trebinje area, and near Novo Mesto. On March 7 it was learnt that the 
Soviet military mission to his forces was in the country. Zara was 
bombed and Korcula was shelled by British destroyers, while frequent 
air attacks were made on shipping along the coast, and it was stated on 
March 4 that Allied bombers destroyed 25-30,000 tons of shipping 
in the Adriatic in Feb 

On March 10 the Germans reported that Anglo-American commandos 
1,500 strong had occupied Lissa Island, 20 miles south-west of Split. 


i THE PACIFIC AREA 

On Feb. 29 USS. mep landed on the Admiralty Islands and seized 

the Momote airfield on Negros. On March 3 the Japanese made a 

aba te to recover it but were beaten off with the loss of some 3,000 

men, U.S. losses being 61 killed and 244 wounded. By March 7 Momote 

airfield was in use, and Lorengau airfield, Manus Island, was bombed. 

In New Guinea the Allies landed behind the Japanese at Mindiri, 

30 miles west of Saidor, while uent air attacks were mdde on 

Alexishafen, Wewak, and Hansa Bay, and many enemy aircraft 
destroyed. 

In New Britain U.S. troops landed near Se ie on the north coast, 
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and at points on the south coast. Talasea airfield, 160 miles from 
Rabaul, was captured on March 10. 

Bombing~attacks were made regularly on Rabaul, Nauru, the eastern 
Marshalls, and Ponape and Kusaie, in the Carolines; also on Wake 
Island and Paramushir and Shimushu. On March 7 Majoro, an enemy 
base in the Marshalls south of Wotje, was found abandoned, and on 
March 12 Wotho atoll, north-west of Kwajalein, was captured. 

In sea actions 2 supply ships were sunk in the Malacca Straits, and an 
aircraft-carrier probably sunk by British submarines, while U.S. sub- 
marines reported (Feb. 19) the ree of 14 shi including a large 
tanker, and (March 8) the of 16 ships, aae oes OF 
transports and a large tanker. At Rabaul on March 4 ee re 2 freighters 
and 6 barges were sunk and on 9 and 10 3 more vessels. ' 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 
~ At the beginning of March the mopping up of the enemy east_of the 
Mayu Range continued, and it was estimated that they had lost 4,500 
men killed or seriously wounded. Positions N.N.E. of Buthidaung 
were seized on March 2 and held against 3 counter-attacks, and on 
March 12 Buthidaung was occupied. Further south, east of the Mayu 
Range, positions on Htindaw hill were captured. 
In the Hukawng Valley U.S. troops: Tok Walawbum on March 4 
night, and the Chinese took Maingkwan, isolating some 2,000 Japanese 
in the- Valley, and also 2 villages on the bank of the Tanai River . 
tributary of the Chindwin, ranning north-west parallel with the valley). 
The U.S. forces cleared the areas of Taring Ga and Lamungzup Ga, and 
p ushed on along the road from Walawbum towards E west of 
yitkyina, the rail head. In the 4 days March 8-11 bom destroyed 
, 61 Japanese aircraft on bases in Central Burma. - 


CHRONOLOGY ` 
AFGHANISTAN. March 4.—Treaty with China signed. (sce China.) 


. ARGENTINA. March 1.—A rising led by Col. Duco pees that 
morning on the outskirts of Buenos Ayres was suppressed by the 
Government forces. The police forbad the press to publish any inform- 
ation about it. (Col. Duco was regarded as a supporter of Gen. Ramirez 
and Gen. Gilbert.) The G.O.U. was reported to have Pe into two. 
An official statement said the Government was supported by the people, 
the Army, and the Navy, and that complete order prevailed. Duco 
been abandoned by his followers, and inonde when called’ on by 
the commander of the Government troops. Montevideo reports stated 
that the democratic and extreme Left political parties had joined the 
revolutionary Army and Navy units. 

It was learnt that when the Ambassador in Washington saw Lord 
Halifax a few days previously, the latter told him that Britain was in 
full accord with the attitude of the U.S. Government towards South 
America. 

Recognition of the Government by Bolivia. (ses Bolivia.) 
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March 2.—Gen. Farrell announced that his Government would adhere 
to the foreign policy of its precedessor regarding the other nations of the 
American continent. 

March 4.—Recognition of the Government by Chile. (see Chike.) 

Statement by U.S. acting Secretary of State re the Farrell Government. 

(see U.S.A.) The press published no report of the American announce- 
ment. 

The Presidential Press Bureau stated that it had no official communi- 
cation on the possible modification of international relations main- 
tained by Argentina with other friendly nations, and that therefore the 
external political situation had not changed. 

March 5.—Gen. Farrell told British press representatives that the 
Government were determined to eradicate within the country every- 
thing that might signify the remotest danger to Continental security. 

March 8—Recognition of new Government by Paraguay. (see 
Paraguay.) .: 
Statement by Mr. Eden re attitude of the British Ambassador. (see 
Great Britain.) s 

March 9.—President Ramirez informed the Supreme Court that he 
had presented his resignation to Gen. Farrell. 

March 10.—The Supreme Court announced that it had noted and 
recorded the resignation of Gen. Ramirez, andthe Cabinet met and 
accepted the resignation. Gen. Farrell assumed the Presidency. 

March 11.—Gen. Farrell took the Presidential cath. Gen. Ramiréz 
issued a message to the people and armed forces stating that on the . 
night of Feb. 24 a group of senior officers had informed him that he had 
lost their confidence, and asked him to delegate his office to Gen. 
Farrell. They said they had been deceived and disappointed by the 
breach of relations with Germany and Japan; they believed that Axis 

espionage-was a false pretext, and that the real reason was fear of the 
United tates. They had later expressed their anger at a report that 
he had signed 3 decrees declaring war on Germany and Japan and 
proclaiming martial law and general mobilization. He had told them, 
he said, that the report was false, but without success. 

The message was not published in the press. 








AUSTRALIA. March 4.—The Minister of Commerce, in a broadcast, 
said their food industries were building up production to unprecedented 
levels. Food exports in 1943 exceeded 1,045,000 tons, and the ae 
gramme for 1944 required the slaughter of 4 million cattle an 
million sheep. They were now growing twice as many vegetables as 
before the war, aid the output of processed milk and of eggs was also 
very much greater. They were determined not to let the Allies down. 
March 8.—Mr. Curtin told the House of Representatives that if the 
pe of the coal strikes in New South Wales (where 3,500 men had 
out since the middle of February) could mot be solved he was 
willing to stand aside for someone else. The miners had refused to 
respect. the wishes or the policy of the Government or accept the advice 
of their own leaders, and 17,000 tons of coal a day were now being lost. 
March 13.—Mr. Curtin stated that an Irish Government official had 
approached the Australian High Commissioner in London to ask his 
Government to request the U.S. Government to withdraw their Note 
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asking for the closing of the Axis missions in Dublin: The Government 
had refused, and said it hoped Eire would accede to the request. 


BELGIUM. March 4.—A joint statement by the Belgian, Dutch, 
and Luxembourg Governments announced that negotiations had begun 
for the conclusion of a Customs union between them. 

March 6.—It was learnt that a large part of the coast had been 
evacuated, under German orders, and that part of the population of 
Ostend had been given until March 11 to move, under pain of trial by 
court-martial. Measures for the suppression- of sabotage included the 
institution of special courts with a quicker procedure, which were 
understood to be already at work. 


BOLIVIA. March 1—The Government notified the Argentine Am- 
bassador that they would continue to recognize his Government. - 


BULGARIA: March 4.—-German reports stated that an official 
denial had been broadcast that 3 Greek districts had been occupied by 


. Bulgarian troops. 


CANADA. Feb. 29.—The Minister of Munitions informed Parliament 
that the Government had told the U.S. Government that it would not 
expect payment for the construction of the permanent facilities and the 
improvements carried out on the north-west route (from 
onton wa Fort Nelson and Whitehorse to the kan boundary) 
in ‘connection with American war requirements. The U.S. would also be 
reimbursed for its expenditure on permanent projects on the air routes 
in the area, inclu that of the Mackenzie River. 

The Minister of Defence for Air, presenting the Air Estimktes in 
Parliament, said that starting with 4,000 men theAir Force now 
numbered over 200,000.~ Of the 86,000 trained in Canada 48,000 were 
Canadians. Casualties included 7,958 killed or presumed killed and 
3,384 missing, includi prisoners. 2 

March 7.—The Air Mosir panig on the Estimates, told Parlia- 
ment that the number of sq ms oversea was being raised to 44. 
Estimates totalling nearly $1,400 million were adopted, of which some 
$48 million was recoverable from Great Britain, Australia, and New 
Zealand, 

March 9,—The Prime Minister stated a in Parliament tha 
clarification of the situation in Argentina, the Chargé i peig 
Buenos Ayres had been instructed to refrain from all official contacts 
with Gen. Farrell’s administration. 

The Minister of Defence for Naval Services, presenting the Estimates, 
said that well over 200 German, Italian, and Japanese submarines were 
destroyed in 1943. Naval personnel now numbered 80,000, and 
nearly 50,000 vessels had come under the protection of the Canadian 
Navy during the war. Four ships of the Navy had been lost, and 
casualties were more than 1,300. They had built about 100 ships for 
the Royal Navy, and some for the United States. 

The bases at Halifax and Fsquimault had been greatly expanded, 
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and 11 new ones developed on the east and west coasts and in New- 
foundland. 

March 13.—Mr. Mackenzie King told the House of Commons that 
the Government were in full sympath with the U.S. representations to 
Eire and had therefore not intervened when Mr. de Valera sought their 
offices to secure the withdrawal of the Notes “in the mutual interest 
of Ireland and the United Nations”. 


CHILE. March 4. —The Government transmitted to the Argentine 
Government a Note ‘ note of the delegation of government”, 
and welcoming Gen. F ’s declaration that Argentina would con- 
tinue the international policy begun by President Ramirez in breaking 
relations with the Axis. 


CHINA. March 4.—A Treaty of Friendship was signed with 
- Afghanistan, 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. March7.—It was announced in Prague that 
10 Czechs, 4 of them women, had been executed for agsisting TURVAN 
prisoners of war and underground fighters. 
March 12.—The Government broadcast from London a call to arms 
sd the ‘people, urging them to go over from individual exploits to 
mass actions, to set up national committees, and form 
amed groups. The Government would do everything possible to 
provide them with arms. ° 


EGYPT. Feb. 29.—The Prime Minister told the Senate that, while it 
was the intention to include all Arab countries “‘in the frnits of the Arab 
union movement’’, conversations had been held first with independent 
nations, and thus no invitations had been sent to Morocco, Tunisia, etc., 
and Egypt had taken no steps to aid the Moroccan movement, though 
sympathizing with it. That was not to say, however, that they were 
neglecting to work for their Arab brothers in Morocco. - 

March 7.—It was announced that the Prime Minister had protested 
to Gen. Smuts about a message in which he wished success to the United 
Palestine a ee issued in London by the Zionist Federation of Great 
Britain an 

The Prime Minister received the U.S. Minister, who gave a verbal 
reply to the tian memorandum about the Senate resolution on the 

visability of creating a Jewish State i in Palestine. 


EIRE. March 10.—Publication of Notes exchanged with U.S. - 
Government regarding severance of relations with the Axis. (ses U.S.A.) 
The Government’s Note rejecting the American request stated that - 
they were surprised that so grave a Note should have been addressed 
to them; the terms of it seemed altogether out of harmony with the 
facts and with the traditional relations of friendship between the two 
peoples. 

A demand for the removal of Axis representatives would have been 
the first step towards war. The Government could not entertain the 
American proposal “without complete betrayal of their democratic 
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trust”. Neutrality represented the united will of the people and Parlia- 
ment; it was “the logical consequence of Irish history and the forced 
partition of national territory”. ae R 

Eire had faithfully pursued her declared policy of not permitting 
the country to be used as a base for attack on Britain, and “by every 
means in our power’, the Note said, “we have endeavoured to prevent 
leakage of any information ... In the American Note not a single 
abe es neglect is alleged, and no proof of injury to American interests 
is adduced”, 

For some months the German Legation had been prevented from 
using its radio transmitter, and the 2 German parachytists mentioned 
in the U.S. Note, as well as 3 others, had been apprehended. As for the 
statement that Britain welcomed the American initiative, “it is not 
perhaps known to the American Government”, it remarked, “that the 
feelings of the Irish people towards Britain have during the war under- 
gone a considerable change precisely because Britain has not attempted 
to violateour neutrality”. The Government would continue to safeguard 
the interests of the United’States, but they must in all circumstances 
protect the neutrality of the Irish State and the democratic way of life ` 
of the Irish people. Their attitude would continue to be determined, 
“not by fear of any measures which could be employed against them, 
but by the goodwill and fundamental friendship existing between the 
two peoples.” 


ESTONIA. March 2.—Swedish reports stated that the quisling 
Premier Dr. Mae had tendered his resignation; pleading ill health, but 
that the Germans refused to release him. 


FINLAND. Fsb. 29.—After a debate in camera Parliament passed a 
vote of confidence in the Government. Moscow broadcast of the terms 
offered to Finland. (see U.S.S.R.) 

March 2.—The press published the Moscow terms for the first time.. 
The Conservative papers described them as unconditional surrender in 
disguise, and said they did not give much hope for a safe and honour- 
able peace. They were vague and uncertain; it was unthinkable that 
Finland should withdraw her unbeaten army to the 1940 frontier and 
then begin to negotiate about demobilization, reparations, and Petsamo. 
It would be equivalent to abandoning themselves to Russian mercy. 

The Social ocratic papers criticized those who op every. 
Soviet proposal with the argument that it was impossible to trust 
Russia. 

March 3.—Hr. Lindström, editor of the Swedish paper Soctal- 
demokraten and a friend of Hr. Tanner, arrived in Helsinki. 

March 7.—It was learnt in Sweden that the revised text of the 
Government’s reply to Moscow ‘had been delivered. 

. The High Command reported that Kotka had been bombed in the 
first air attack for a week. ~ 

March 9.—It was announced that the reply to the Soviet Note had 
been forwarded to Moscow the previous day ugh Swedish circles. 


. FRANCE. March 2.—Laval issued a statement over the Paris radio 
declaring that the German Army would not be beaten, “because of the 
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of the German people. They will not be beaten because they are 
fighting far away on foreign soil; above all, Germany cannot be beaten 
because Germany holds soveral million men in reserve”. Life would 
become very much harder in France—villages would be destroyed, 
bridges blown up, and food very scarce, but something even worse would 
happen if the so-called liberators came, and he warned Frenchmen 
against any imprudence they might be tempted to commit. The 
German Army would tolerate no disorder; counter-measures would be 
hard and cruel. 

March 3.—The trial concluded in Algiers of 11 men accused of the 
murder, torture, and other maltreatment of prisoners in the Vichy 
internment camp at Hadjerat. Four were sentenced to death, 2 to life 
imprisonment, and 4 to long terms. Col. Lupy, inspector of camps, was 
acquitted. 

March 7.— Paris radio announced that 9 “leading terrorists” had been 
executed at Lille for “acts of violence”. Reports were current that | 
German and satellite troops, with air and artillery support, were attack- 

-ing the men of the Magwss in the Juras. After suffering losses they 
burned several villages and murdered many men and women. 

March 8—The Committee of National Liberation adopted an 
ordinance reforming the status of Moslem Algerians. It enunciated the 
principle that French Moslems of Algeria should enjoy the same rights 
and be submitted to the same duties as non-Moslem French, and should 
have access to all civil and military posts. 

March 11.—A military court in Algiers, after a trial lasting a week, 
condemned to death Pierre Piicheu, formerly Vichy Minister of ra 
Interior, for treason and conspiracy. He was found not guilty of “ 
piring against the national security and against the constitution of th the 

vernment”’, but guilty of furthering recruitment for the anti-Bolshevik 
Legion, co-operating with the enemy, and handing ovér the French 
police force to the enemy. There were no extenuating circumstances, 
and the tribunal ordered the confiscation of all his property. Pucheu’s 
counsel lodged an appeal. , 


GERMANY. March 2.—The News Agency announced that Hitler 
had received Manditch, Prime Minister of Croatia, and Peritch, the 
Forgign Minister. 

March 4.—The Wilhelmstrasse kesman, Schmidt, told Swedish 
correspondents that Germany consi the Russian terms to Finland 
as tantamount to a demand for unconditional surrender, aiming at its 
incorporation with the Soviet Union. 

March 9.—Goebbels, in Das Reich, declared that even if the Reich 
collapsed London would celebrate a victory o 1y for a few days, as mass 
demonstrations by Communists would soon bringAbout’a situation 
which the people of Britain’would be utterly unable to master. He was’ 
firmly convinced that the invasion would be beaten back, and “all that 
T be left to the plutocrats then is to hope that the Bolshevists will 

uer the Reich”, and if that came about there would in all Po 
lity a political avalanche on the British Isles carrying le Ai 
right to left e Britigh still left in preentday Britain iti 
plutocracy was doomed. 

March 11.—The diplomatic correspondent of the News Agency stated 
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that the American demand to Eire opened a new chapter i in the Anglo- 
American policy of pressure and blackmail against neutral or non- 
belligerent Powers. 

March 12.—In a broadcast on ‘‘Heéroes’ Day” Doenitz said a vitlies 

le was being waged for the existence or annihilation of the nation, 

and the enemy “has tried during the past years to assail our Lebensraum 
and that of our allies. At no point was he able to force a decisive break 
through”. With the unity between the leadership, the fighting front, 
and the people at home that the Germans enjoyed they were uncon- 
querable, and “by this attitude we sháll, achieve a German peace”, 
no matter what trials were still ahead. 


March 13.—An official report announced that the German steamer 
Kirisst had*been bombed and destroyed by British aircraft in Spanish 
territoria} waters off the Ebro estuary on March 12. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Feb. 29.—Sir Archibald Sinclair, presenting the 
Air Estimates in Parliament, said air supremacy was now clearly 
attainable, and it was the talisman thdt could paralyse German war 
industry and transport and clear the road for the progress of the 
armies to Berlin. He listed the war industrial centres which had been 
heavily attacked and gave a partial catalogue of the destruction done 
to war factories. In tion for great battles ahead the aerial 
offensive and the aatenave functions had been separated. Fighter’ 
Command and Army Co-operation Command had been combined with 
the American 9th Air Force into a new organization described as the 
Allied Expeditionary Air Force, under Air Chief-Marshal Leigh-Mallory. 
On the other hand, a force entitled the Air Defence of Great Britain 
would be tesponsible for day and night defence at home. ; 

The new “blitz” was difficult to counter, since each enemy raider 
probably only spent less than 20 minutes over the U.K. He did not 
boast that the defence could-ward off any future attack, but he could 
say that whatever the shape or weight of this when it came they would 
be ready to.pit their forces against it. But the only complete and final 
defence was to destroy the enemy’s power at its source. It might well be 
that the historian would look upon the period between -the February 
and March moons as one of the decisive stages of the war. As the Ger- 
mans retreated in the East they had been compelled to tie down in the 
West four-fifths of their fighter strength, to protect factories. That turn- 
ing of the course of land battles by actions fought many hundreds of 
miles away was the true strategic employment of air power. 

The extraordinary achievements of the Air Force were due not only to 
numerical strength of Bomber Command but also to the development of 
navigational aids and safety devices. The introduction of the Pathfinder 
squadrons and the brilliant conduct of their operations had enormously 
increased the effectiveness of the offensive. 

March 2.—Sir James Grigg, introducing the Army Estimates in Par- 
liament, said the equipment of the forces for oversea had reached a very 
high degree of fulfilment, and the Army was now the best the oes R 
had ever had. As to the use of man-power he said that Army dernan 
for equipment were constantly being reduced, and the bulk of the men 
and women thus released from the Ministry of Supply had gone to 
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increase the resources of the Ministry of Aircraft Production, since the 
R.A.F. had not yet reached its peak of equipment. 

He paid a tribute to the work of Amgot in Italy, and said plans for 
the preliminary military administration-of Burma had been worked out, 
and the same applied to other British possessions in the Far East. Plans 
for the European territories to be liberated were being worked out, and 
much work had been done on the problems of administering a conquered 
Germany. 

March 4.—The Ministry of Aircraft Production stated that the total 
weight of output in February was over 26 per cent higher than in Feb. 
1943, and the increase for heavy bomber weight production was. over 
33 per_cent. 
` March 7,—Mr. Alexander, introducing the Navy Estimates in Par- 
liament, said the U-boat sirikings of merchant ships for 1943 were little 
more than half the Admiralty’s estimate. In 1941 one ship out of every ° 
181 was lost in the main Atlantic and U.K. coastal convoys; in 
1942 one out of every 233; and in 1943 one out of every 344. In the 
second half of 1943 losses were less than one in 1 ,000. He paid a special 
tribute to the Coastal Command and its co-operation with the Navy, 
and gave an account of the achievements of the shipbuilding ; 
The Fleet now was stronger in relation to enemy naval strength at 
any time since the fall of France. On the subject of whether the reduc- 
tion of merchant ship losses meant that they could spare more cargo 
space for less essential imports he said that all these unforeseen profits 
must be firmly, indeed ruthlessly, ploughed back into the business. 

In sending supplies to Russia 13 warships had been lost, and in some 
periods there was considerable loss of cargo ships but, over all, 88 per 
cent of the oes got through. 

When they descended with their full might pend an the services . 
of the Navy would be needed more acutely and probably in as great, or 
nearly as great, strength as hitherto. The fight with Japan would demon- 
strate onee more that the final arbiter of-sea mastery was still the battle 
fleet, supported, of course, by the air element now inseparably a part of 
maritime dominion. 

March 8.—The Minister of Production told Parliament that up to the 
end of 1948. war output included 83,000 tanks, armoured cars, and 
carriers, over 115,000 guns of calibres over 20 mm., over 1 million 
vehicles of unarmoured types, and just on 90,000 aircraft, mainly of 
combat types. 

Naval construction had more than replaced losses, and in most types 
of vessel their strength was greater than when war broke out. 

Mr. Eden stated in Parliament that in view of the obscurity sur- 
rounding the circumstances in which the announcement was made of 
the Argentine President’s retirement the Ambassador in Buenos Ayres 
had since then confined his communications to the Argentine Govern- 
ment to routine matters only. A similar proceeding was being observed 

the Argentine Aaea in Tendon 
trikes in the Welsh coal mines‘led to 156 pits being closed, involving 
some 90,000 men. ; 

March 9.—The joint statement on U-boat warfare in February des- 
cribed it as the lowest month as to tonnage of Allied merchant shipping 
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losses since the U.S.A. entered the war, and the second lowest of the 
whole war. More U-boats than cargo ships were sunk. 
Mr. Churchill told Parliament that in di ions on the employment 
of the Italian Fleet consideration had been given to the immediate 
reinforcement of the Soviet Navy either from Anglo-Américan or Italian 
resources. At present no change was contemplated in the arrangements 
with the Italian naval authorities under which Italian ships took part 
in the common struggle in the theatres where they were now operating. 
“It may well be found’’, he added, “that the general question of enemy 
or ex-enemy fleet disposal should best be left over till the end of the war 
against both Germany and Japan, when the’ entire position can be 
surveyed by the victorious allies and what is right and just can be 


. done.” 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a written answer to a question in 
Parliament, said that up to Sept. 30, 1943 supplies to a value of £200 
million had been sent to Russia. Reverse Lend-lease to the U.S.A. up 
to Dec. 31 included £136 million as the value of capital installations in 
the U.K., £133 million worth of goods and services, and £70 million in 
shipping services. 

March 11—King Peter and the Prime Minister and Home Minister 
of Yugoslavia arrived in London. d -, 

It was announced that the Government had on Feb. 22 informed Mr. 
de Valera that they welcomed the U.S. Government’s initidtive and 
fully supported the request for the removal from Dublin of the German 
and Japanese missions. : i is 

Sir Stafford Cripps stated, on the 3rd anniversary of the signature of 
the Lend-lease Act, that British aid to America up to Dec. 31, 1943 
was valued at {337 million, and that to Russia and other allies, {250 
million. In addition, Britain had made payments to other members 
of the United Nations over and above the sums received from them of 
over £2,500 million. anew 

March 12.—The Home Office announced that all travel between 
Great Britain and Eire and Northern Ireland had been suspended for 
military redsons as from Mar. 13. No further leave certificates for Irish ~ 
workers to return home would be granted while the restrictions con- + 
tinued. Persons already granted permits or certificates could use them 
during the period of their validity. Exit permits for business reasons 
woad be granted if the Government Department concerned certified 
that the journey was essential in the national interest. 

Miners Lodges in South Wales met to consider recommendations 
from their executive council, miners’ agents, and the M.P.s for the 
mining areas that there should be an immediate return to work. 
Voting of the lodges showed that about 60 per cent of the men intended 
to resume work, some 50,000 out of 87,000. | . . 

March 13.—Rather less than half the South’ Wales miners returned 
to work. 3 : 


GREECE. Feb. 29.—Bulgarian forces were reported to have taken 
over from the Germans the provinces of Edessa, Florina, and Kastoria 
early in February, releasing Conia troops for the Italian front. 

March 1.—It was learnt that on Feb. 22 Andartes, with British officers, 
wrecked a train ın Olympus region, killing a general and staff and some 
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400 Germans and wounding many hundreds. Only 3 casualties were 
suffered. 

Reports reached Cairo that the Germans were destroying towns and 
villages in the Peloponnese and S ia a killing the population, 
prior to withdrawing from the country essaly, Epirus, and Crete 
were described as a vast theatre of ruin and thousands of peasants were 
ae to be coming into Athens and the big towns from “‘scorched’ 

areas. 

arch 3.—It was announced that an agreement had been signed 
between the E.L.A.S. and the E.D.E.S. organizations providing for 
‘the ending of hostilities between them and an undertaking by both to 
co-operate and fight the Getmans. All prisoners and hostages held for 

litical reasons were to be liberated within 15 days. British and U.S. . 
leon officers took part in the negotiations. (The E.L.A.S. was the 
fighting force of the E.A.M., the National Liberation Front, originally a 
Communist body. It was led by Col. Sarafis, not a Communist, and was 
some 30,000 strong. The E.D.E.S., the Greek’ Democratic Liberation 
Army, was led by Col. Zervas.) 

- A third, Se rae was reported to be joining in 
the agreemen 

March 8. ae reaching Turkey confirmed that, despite 

Bulgarian denials, the Florina, Castoria, and Vodena districts had been 

occupied by Bulgaria, and the ae Goverment 4 in Athens was 

stated to have oie against this 


INDIA. Feb. 29.—The Finance Member presented the Budget in the 
Central Assembly, showing a revenue deficit for the current year of over 
“£69 million. Anticipated revenue was £190,900,000 and expenditure 
,200,000, of which nearly £197 million was for defence expenditure. 
is last did not include the cost of forces serving in India in excess of 
the “ceiling” strength of her defences, and India bore no financial 
liability for units or formations in the country not connected with local 
defence. 

Estimated revenue for 1944-45 was 13,730,000, and expenditure, 
. £272,380,000, including £207,480,000 fo r defence. The current year’s 
Defence Loan subscriptions were atimated at over £209 million, as 
against £69} million in 1942-43. The total since the war began was 
£410} million. 

India accepted the principle underlying mutual aid, and continued 
to receive Lease-lend goods. The estimated cost of reciprocal aid to the 
U.S.A. by the end of “1044-45 was £608 million, 

He proposed a relief for lower i ees by raising the taxable minimum 
to £150, and on incomes over £750 a gradual and steepening surcharge 
over the.existing basic rate. There would also be new duties on tea, 
coffee; and betel nuts, and certain new death duties. 

March 2.—Gen. Lethbridge’s mission completed its tour of all the 
Eastern fronts, and told the press in Delhi that they were enormously 
confident of the outcome of the war against Japan. In brains, science, 
and the conduct of the war the Japanese could not hold a candle to the 
United Nations. (The mission represented the British, U.S., and 
Canadian armies, navies, and air forces, and was concerned with tactics, 
training, weapons, and equipment.) 
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March 4.—The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce, 
meeting in Delhi, welcomed a 15-year plan for economic development 
after the war sponsored by a number of Indian industrialists and busi- 
ness men, inclu supporters of Mr. Gandhi. The plan called for the 
investment of 10,000 crores of rupees in order to feng about a 100 per 
cent increase in the standard of living. 

March 9.—The Maharaja of Kashmir accepted the invitation of the 
Viceroy to attend the War Cabinet as a Representative of India with Sir 
Firoz Khan Noon. 


IRAQ. March 4.—It was learnt that the Presidents of both Houses of 
Parliament had sent protests to the President of the U.S. Senate and the 
Speaker of the House against the Senate resolution oe opposi- 
tion to the British White Paper on Palestine. They d that it was 
tantamount to a request that the United States declaré war on the 
Arabé of Palestine, who, theyclaimed, were muzzled, so that the Arabs 
of Iraq must speak for them. The American desire that Palestine should 
ultimately become an independent Jewish State meant first, the elimin- 
ation of a million Arabs; secondly, the consequent hostility to the 
U.S.A. of every Arab of Asia and Africa; and thirdly, the handing over 
of all Moslem and Christian holy places to the Jews. 

They said that few Jews woi go to Palestine if they could find 
asylum in America, adding that the resolution was already being used 
by Nazi propagandists to put Arab not only against Jew but against the 
whole democratic world. 


ITALY. March 3.—Swiss reports stated that strikes and lock-outs in 
43 provinces in North Italy were paralysing the railways and the oupi 
of war factories, and might involve up to 5 million workers. 
strikes had been organized by the National Front of Liberation, and 
they began at Milan on March 1. 

March 4.—Marshal Badoglio was understood to have asked Allied 
representatives for details about President Roosevelt’s statement as to 
Italian warships being transferred to Russia. a 

March 7 Rome radio reported that over 200,000 workers were 
involved in the strikes, which had been organized by the Communist 
' leader Ercoli. They had lasted for a minimtm of 15 minutes to a 

maximum of 4 days, and on March 4 the strike committee gave orders 
to restart work, ` 

Gen. de Gaulle inspected French North African troops in the 
Volturno valley. ` 

A German statement was issued announcing that “leaders of agri- 
culture” had arrived in the country to organize, superintend, and 
rationalize agriculture on uniform lines, to create the machinery of 
distribution on German models, and to arrange for the provision of 

` more food for the fortress of Europe. It explained that Italy was no 

longer a separate economic eee ae of Europe, and must provide 
produce wherever it was most n , and “‘the whole of Europe’s food - 
production, including Italy’s, must above all serve to nourish the 
German soldier and justly ease Germany’s food balance”. 

March 8.—Swiss reports stated that the Fascist authorities had 
issued a decree forbidding workers to appoint delegates outside Fascist 
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organizations, forbidding managements to negotiate with workers’ 
commissions, or to pay strikers wage indemnities, ordering the closing 
of canteens during a strike, and ordering the dismissal of strikers and 
their arrest and trial by special court. Š 

Bari radio reported that German tanks were being used against 
strikers at Milan and elsewhere, and declared that the number of workers 
Ce ee E EO NESE OTRE 
Government. 

The “National Committee of Italian Affairs” issued an appeal to all 
Italians to take part in a mass strike and to take up arms. 

March 9.—Swiss reports described Rome as without provisions, and 
without water, gas, or electricity, with its hospitals full of sick and 
wounded. Its military targets were being constantly bombed. The 
pope ulation had risen from its normal total of 1,150,000 to probably 24 

on, and many ey oes were absolutely destitute. 

Badoglio appointed Francesco Musetto High Commissioner for Sicily. 
(He was formerly prefect of Palermo, and known as a Sicilian patriot. 

Mr. Churchill’s statement about the Italian Fleet. (see Great Briain. 

March 11.—It was learnt that the demands put forward by the 
strikers in the northern cities were: that the Germans must cease de- 

ing workers, that the Fascist “Government” must stop military 
conscription; food supplies for workers and their families must be 
improved; and all arrested strikers must be released and those sent to 
Poland allowed to come home. > 

March 12.—-A meeting of the three democratic parties of the extreme 
Left was held in Naples, to demonstrate that they were wholeheartedly 
behind the Allies, and desired above all more effective co-operation in 
the war. Speakers emphasized that the King and Badoglio who both 
shared responsibility for Italy ente the war against the Allies, were 
the last people who should stand ae head of a co-belligerent Italy. 

The Chief Allied Commissioner announced that the food situation in 
` liberated Italy was improving, and the bread ration had been increased. 

March 13.—The Government announced that they and the Soviet 
Government had decided to establish diplomatic tions, and that 
this move-had resulted from the Italian initiative taken some time 
previously. Marshal Badoglio sent a ie pac of “grateful and sincere 
greetings’ to Marshal Stalin and the people, in which he 
declared that the whole Italian nation was more than ever convinced 
of the desirability of “bringing Italian-Russian relations back to that 
basis of constructive and friendly co-operation which was temporarily 
and tragically spenccnes by the régime which we are to-day fighting 
together”. n 
JAPAN. March 7.—A Tokyo broadcast stated that ne enemy task 
forces were plying between Japan s supply bases in the South Pacific 
and her front lines, making the passage of larger transports infinitely 
difficult, and necessitating the use of wooden ships any. These con- 
cealed themselves „by day and carried on their duties by night, in “an 
ocean on which rains a torrept of bombs and shells”. 


THE NETHERLANDS. March 8.—The East Indies Government 
issued a statement, based on information reaching Australia, as to con- 
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_ ditions in Java, etc, under the Japanese. It reported a steady deterior- 
ation in the economic ‘situation, regimentation of the people, and 
brutality in the treatment of both Dutch and native peoples. 


NORTH IRELAND. March 13.—The. President -of the Ulster. 
Unionist Council, Mr. Andrews, stated that the Council approved the 
U.S. and British request for the removal of the German and Japanese 
: tatives in Eire and that the refusal of Eire’s Government justi- 

fied the Allfes in taking such action as they might consider necessary. 


PALESTINE. March 2.—A British constable was shot, but not 
seriously wounded, at Tel Aviv by.a youth reported to belong to the 
Stern gang, responsible for the shooting of 2 policemen on Feb. 14. 
March 3.—The Jewish Agency's headquarters announced that, after 
full clarification of the position by 3 members of the executive who had 
been to London and consulted Dr. Weizmann and then reported fully 
to the executive in Jerusalem, Mr. Ben-Gurion had resumed the chair- 
a dae the executive. f 


PARAGUAY. March 8.—The -Government informed the Argentine 
Government that, in their opinion, diplomatic relations between them 
had never been suspended. . 


t 


POLAND. March 2.—The Minister of the Interior told the press in 
London that the underground forces were divided into two main 
groups—“‘special detachments” and “reserve units’’, the first number- 
ing some 250,000, and the second much larger. The first waged con- 
tinual war on the Germans, and the reserve units awaited the signal for a 
general rising. The German forces included 6 S.S. divisions, 50,000 
policemen, and army formations 15 divisions strong. There were also 
some 23 divisions stationed in Poland as reserves for the Russian front. 
During the second half of 1943 there had been 81 open clashes with the 
enemy, and, in addition, 1,163 Gestapo agents and 18 senior German 
officials were executed. 83 transport trains had been derailed, and large 
quantities of petrol, rolling stock, stores, etc., destroyed. 

March 7.—It was understood that the Government! s proposals in 

reply to the Soviet Note had been transmitted to Moscow through the 
British Ambassador, and that it suggested that the final settlement of 
the frontier problem should be held-over till after the war, but-that the 
Curzon Line should be accepted by each side as a temporary demarca- 
tion line. The Government also again expressed its desire to see a fully 
democratic régime established in a freed Poland, which would choose its 
own Government as soon as possible. 

Russian reply to these proposals. (see U.S.S.R) This reply was 
received in London on that day by the Foreign Minister. 


PORTUGAL. March 8.—It was announced that the Government 
had obtained an answer from the Japanese agreeing to the holding of an 
inguiry info conditions in Portuguese Timor. 
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RUMANIA. March 3.—Swedish reports stated that Jassy had been 
placed ‘under martial law and occupied by troops, including Germans. 
March 9.—The Cabinet was reported to have resigned. 


SPAIN. Feb. 29.—The Cabinet approved a Bill granting conditional 
release to 5,263 convicts; also a project for the manufacture of synthetic 
liquid fuels and lubricants from materials available in the country. 

` March 7.—The ia published denials of allegations by the Tass 
Agency that airfields on the north coast has been used by German 
aircraft. A.B.C. complained that the British and U.S. people, and even’ 
their Governments, judged Spanish affairs through the = of Spanish 
dmigrés.  . 


SWITZERLAND. March 4.—A military court sentenced to death 
Major Pfister and to terms of imprisonment 4 other persons for supplying 
information as to defence to a foreign Power. 


March 6.—The Report was issued of the Bank for International 
Settlements. It showed that the combined German extortions (through 
clearing arrangements and occupation costs) on France,, Belgium, 
Holland, and Denmark had risen from 4,000 million Reichsmarks in 
1940 to 11, 000 million in 1941, 17,000 million in 1942, and, over 20,000 

million in 1943. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. Feb. 29.—The two Governments 
decided to protest to the U.S. Government about statements made 
in the Senate as to the creation of a Jewish State in Palestine. 

March 9.—The French Delegate-General, Gen. Beynet, arrived in 
Beirut. 


TURKEY. March 2.—It was learnt that British experts connected 
with the deliveries of British war material were leaving the country 
owing to the suspension of supplies. Deliveries of commercial goods 

were still going on. : 


U. S.A. March 1.—It was stated in Washington that Lord Halifax had 
told the Argentine Ambassador that Great Britain would fully support 
any action taken by the U.S. Government concerning relations with 
Argentina. 

March 2.—The oe for War told the press that if it came to the 
choice between attacki ome and saving American lives “there would 
be no alternative but to b Rome”. 

The Secretary of the Interior announced that the Export and Import 
Bank had authorized a $10 million credit to the Mexican Government 
for purchasing materials for the construction of a 100-octane petrol 
refinery. The United States would retain the right to buy as much of its 
output as it wished until Aug. 1, 1950. 

Col. Knox, appearing before the Senate Military Affairs Committee, 
made a strong plea for a National Service Act, as requested by the 
President, saying it was needed to prevent a slump in produttion when 
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the war with Germany ended—to prevent.a labour turnover, which he 
regarded as-the most serious production problem facing the country? 

- March 3.—President Roosevelt announced that discussions were 
taking place for the transference to Russia of about a third of the Italian 
warships surrendered to the Allies. Marshal Stalin had raised the 
question through the Ambassador in Washington, and Russia would get 
some of the ships, or their equivalent. 

The War Shipping Administration announced that a substantial 
number of French cargo vessels requisitioned by Britain and the U.S.A. 
after the fall of France were to be handed over to the French Committee 
of National Liberation, which would then put all their ocean-going 
tonnage at the disposition of the United Nations. 

March 4.—The acting Secretary of State announced that the Govern- 
ment had not yet entered into official relations with Gen. Farrell’s 
régime in Argentina and that that state of virtual non-recognition would 
continue until or unless “Argentina takes the steps necessary to bring 
her fully and completely into the realm of hemispheric solidarity”. 

Gen. Ramirez, who had broken with the Axis and indicated that his 
Government pro to go further in co-operation for the defence of the 
hemisphere, , he said, suddenly abandoned the active conduct of 
affairs, and “this Government has reasons to believe that groups not 
in sympathy with the declared Argentine policy of joing in the 
defence of the hemisphere were active in this turn of events”. 

He added that in matters relating to security and defence the United 
States must look to the substance rather than the form. They would 
De closing Cheir ppe sovrcal es: H grayi sue Wen Ce ylh a 
purely technical basis. i 

It was announced that the Army Chief of Staff urged the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee to postpone action on the Wagner 
resolution (about Palestine) for military reasons. His views were 
reported to be supported by Mr. Stimson. 

The Truman Senate Committee on the national defence programme 
presented its report to Congress for the period since March 1, 1943. It 
stated that so far as war production, as distinct from combat operations, 
was concerned “the major battles have been won”. There was still 
great'need for landing craft, long-range combat aircraft, radio, ships, 
etc., but there was a vast number of items of which they soon would have 
enough. Great Britain had had the equivalent of a man-power draft 
for several years, but the existence of such legislation did not preclude 
strikes there. = 

March 7.—A joint conference of the Senate and the House adopted, 
by 8 votes to 2, a compromise Bill regarding the soldiers’ vote in the 
Presidential election which preserved the Federal war ballot principle, 
but placed it under several restrictive provisions to saf “States’ 
rights”. 

March 8.—Mr. Crowley, director of foreign economic administration, 
` told the House Foreign Affairs Committee that their Allies were 

a yacht le increasing volume of goods under reverse Lend- 
lease, and that the British Commonwealth’s share alone, was approach- 
ing the rate of $2,000 million a year. 

March 9.—President Roosevelt received Rabbi Stephen Wise and 
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Dr. Silver, chairmen of the American Zionist Emergency Council, and 
authorized them to say that “the American Government has never 
given its approval to the White gee of 1939” that he himself was 
Apy that the doors of Palestine are to-da ley ie to Jewish refugees”, 

“when future decisions are reach ustice will be gone to 
those who seek a Jewish national home”. 

The American ine Committee met in Washington to tee the 
passage through Congress of the resolution seeking the withdrawl of 
the British White Paper. 

The President appointed Gen. Holcomb Minister to South Africa, 
and Mr.-Kenneth Patton Minister to New Zealand. Mr. Morris, the 
Minister to Iceland, changed posts with Mr. Dreyfus, Minister to Iran. 

Col. Knox told the House onsen Affairs Committee that American 
repair facilities had already sent back into service 17 French ships— 
1 battleship, 4 cruisers, 3 destroyers, 3 submarines, and 6 tankers. 
Over 4,000 naval aircraft had been supplied to the Allies. under Lend- 
lease, and, underit, the aircraft carrier Béarn was being repaired. 

March 10.—Mr. Hull announced that a Note had been received from 
Mr. de Valera stating that the Government of Eire were unable to 
comply with a request made by the U.S. Government on Feb. 21 that 
Axis diplomatic and consular representatives should be removed from 

The American Note was published. It pointed out that despite the 
desire of the Irish Government that its neutrality should not operate in 
favour of either of the belligerents, it had in fact operated and con- 
tinued to do so in favour of the Axis arid against the United Nations, 

ao whom your security and the maintenance of your national economy 
pend” There were opportunities for espionage, and Axis agents 
a an almost unrestricted’ opportunity for pringing military 
information from Great Britain and Northern Ireland into Eire, and from 
there transmitting ‘it to Germany. The Government did not question 
the good faith of the Irish Government in its efforts to suppress espion- 
age, and it was impossible to determine to what extent it succeeded 
in doing this. The German and Japanese representatives were still in 
Dublin and enjoying the special privileges and immunities accorded 
such officials, and that Axis representatives used those privileges às a 
cloak for spying had been demonstrated over and over again. It was 
understood that the German Legation, until recently at least, had 
possessed a radio sending set, and 2 parachutists had been dropped with 
similar sets, all showing that the Legation intended to use that means of 
communication with Germany. It was vital, in view of military opera- 
tions now in preparation in both Britain and Northern Ireland, that 
information from which might be deduced their nature and direction . 
should not reach the enemy. 

The Government therefore requested the Irish Government to take 

Yat steps for the recall of the Axis representatives, and hoped 
action would take the form of the severance of all diplomatic 
relations, and it concluded, “You will, of course, readily understand 
why we ask as an absolute minimum the removal of these Axis repre- 
sentatives. ... It is hardly necessary to point out that time is of 
extreme importance. . 
Irish Government’s reply. (see Eire.) 


Å 
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March 11.—It was ‘ dfinounced that, in a Note dated Jan. 6, the State 
Department had informed the Irish Government that the War Sipping 
Administration was unable to accede to their request to purchase th 
ship Wolverine because Axis submarines had wantonly sunk 2 other 
American ships operating under the Irish flag, chartered at a time when 
shipping space was badly needed by the United States. Eire had made 
no protest to the Axis over their destruction, and the Axis was; by 
these sinkings, making war on Eire, harming not only her but the 
United States and the whole cause of the United Nations. 

The Irish Minister in Washington issued a statement saying that the 
accusation that Eire had not protested against the sinkings of 2 ships ` 
was unreasonable because there was no evidence that Axis submarines 
were responsible. 

President Roosevelt stated, on the third anniversary of the signing of 
the Lend-lease Act, that U.S. aid to Britain up to Dec. 31, 1943 was 
valued at £1,649 million, and to Russia, £1,060 million. He also said 
that of their total war expenditure to Dec. 31 86 per cent went for the 
armed forces and the home front and the other 14 per cent for Lend- 
lease. Food shipments had provided a vital 10 per cent of Britain’s 
food, and enabled Russia to maintain the Red Army’s rations. 

They were just reaching the point where one-half of the gross 
national production was devoted to war p , including Lend- 
lease. They sent 7,800 aircraft to Russia up to Jan. 1, and 4,100 tanks, 
700 tank destroyers, 173,000 trucks, 58,000 Jeeps ‘and other: cars, and 
some 6 million of boots. 

March 13.—Mr. Hull, referring to the Irish Minister’s statement that 
there had been no known leakage of information through Eire, said that 
his Government were chiefly concerned about the possibilities of espion- 
age in the future. i 


U.S.S.R. Feb. 29.—Moscow radio broadcast a statement on relations 
with Finland, pointing out that official negotiations with Helsinki had 
not begun, but preparations for them had been initiated. Mme. 
Kollontay had been informed by a leading Swede that M. Paasikivi was 
in Stockholm with instructions to elucidate the conditions of Finland’s 
withdrawal from the war. She replied that her Government had no 
reason to have special trust in the Finnish Government, but if the Finns 
saw no other way the Soviet Government were ready to negotiate with 
it concerning the cessation of hostilities.~At her second meeting with 
M. Paasikivi Mme. Kollontay handed him the following armistice terms: 
(1) The rupture of relations with Germany and the internment of 
German troops and warships, with the understanding that, if Finland 
considered this task beyond her power, Russia was ready to offer the 
necessary help with troops and aircraft. (2)-Re-establishment of the 
Treaty of 1940 and the withdrawal of Finnish troops to that frontier. 
(3) Immediate repatriation of Soviet and Allied prisoners of war and 
civilians in concentration camps used by the Finn’ for labour. (4) The 
3 questions of the demobilization of the Finnish army, of reparations 
for damage caused by hostilities and by the occupation of Soviet 
_ territory, and of the Petsamo area to be left for negotiation in 
Moscow. 

M. Paasikivi was told that if his Government accepted these terms 
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immediately the- Soviet, Governmerit. were ready to receive Finnish 


_ delegates in Moscow to negotiate the actual agreement. 


BY os 


arch 3.—A Moscow broadcast stated that it was not yet too late 
for the Finns to accept the armistice terms, but “the situation must 
come to a head soon. The alternative to acceptance 1 now might well be a 
Red Army offensive, and more severe terms later on”’. Any delay would 
give the Genas a chance to do something about their 6 or 7 divisions 
in Northern Finland. 

March 4.—It was learnt that the Supreme Soviet of the R.F.S.S.R. 

ussia proper) had decided to create Commissariats of Peten and of 

oreign 

March 7—It was understood that the Government had sent to 
London its comments on the Polish proposals, and that it declared that: 
an understanding could be reached only if the Polish Government mide : 
changes in its membership and accepted the Curzon Line as Poland's.’ 
eastern frontier. It suggested that the Ministers and senior officials it’, 

considered to be anti-Soviet should be droppe and replaced by mem- 
bers from among Poles in Great Britain and the U.S.A. 

As to the instructions to the underground army to co-operate with 
the Russians it regarded these as deprived of much of their value by 
Gen. Sasnkowski’s statement on Feb. 25 that they gave proof of Polish 
goodwill and “‘asserted the Polish Republic’s unquestionable rights to 
its territory”. 

Report of main points of Polish proposals. (ses Poland.) 

March 10.—M. lavrentiev was appointed Foreign Commissar of the 
RF S.S.R. 

Pravda published a statement by a German war prisoner, repatriated 
recently as a member of the Red Cross, to the effect that he and many 
others had been sent to the Eastern front to fight. 

March 11.—It was understood that Marshal Stalin had intimated 
quite clearly to the British Ambassador m conversation that the Polish 

roposals were unacceptable and that it would be useless to carry on 
er discussions on that basis. 

March 12.—Pyravda published a declaration of loyalty to Marshal Tito 
and his Government made by.M. Simitch, the Yugoslav Ambassador in 
Moscow, and his mili attaché, who offered their services as soldiers, 
and declared their belief in a free, federated, democratc Yugoslavia. k 

On behalf of Tito a standard was ciate to the Yugoslav unit in 
Russia which was ready to join the Red Arm and was commanded ` 
by Col. Mesitch, who led the Croat regiment at Stalingrad 

March 13.—Re-establishment of relations with Italy “ad message 


T Marshal Badoglio. (ses Italy.) 


_It was understood that the Government had replied to the Finnish 


Note received the previous week. 
‘VATICAN CITY. March 12.—The Pope broadcast an appeal to “all . 


who have the means at their disposal to come to our aid. We ask all 


,those who can to make their effective contribution to relieve this 


suffering. There are cities in nearly every continent that have-been Hit 
by an air warfare that knows no law ... How could we have ever 
believed that anyone would Have dared to turn this Eternal City, which 


-< ft 
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belongs to everyone, into a battlefield? Once again we appeal to 
responsible men in both belligerent camps not to let their names in - 
any way be smitchéd by an act which history would never justify. 
We ask them .to cast their aa and deeds and efforts to a peace 
of liberation”. 


YUGOSLAVIA. March 4.—-Thé Free Yugoslav radio issued a ane 
against Dr. Matchek of collaborating with quislings to establish a com- 
mon front against Tito’s forces, and said that leaders of the Croat 
Peasant bra Rar: recently met at Zagreb and decided to throw the 
weight of the y into the struggle against Tito? f 

March 11.—The King in London. (ses Great Peleni) 

. March 12.—Declaration by Ambassador in Russia of loyalty to Tito’s 
‘Government. (see U.S.S.R.) 

.- Presentation of standard to Yugoslav unit in Russia. (see U.S.S.R. ); 
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A NOTE ON. NEW GUINEA 
I—History and Economic Development 


THE early explorers have been responsible for many of the incongruous 
names which their discoveries bear to-day, but the confused nomen- 
clature which exists with regard to New Guinea is largely. the product 
of the Sek century. Loosely used, New Guinea is apt to be one of 
th umpty aed words, the precise meaning of which is known 
onty to the speaker. It may refer to the whole island of New Guinea 
or simply to the Territory of New Guinea, which-is the north-eastern 
ion plus the Bismarck Archipelago and some of the Solomon 
ds (Buka and Bougainville). The western half of the island is 
Dutch New Guinea (Nieuw Guinee); while the Territory of Papua covers 
the south-eastern area, together with the neighbouring Louisiade 
Archipelago and the d’Entrecasteaux group.! 

The island of New Guinea was probably sighted first by the Portu- 
guese, d’Abreu, in 1511. About 20 years later Alvaro de Saavedra sailed 
ar northern shore, where he found traces of gold and aptly called 
it del Oro; but in 1546 another Spaniard named it Neuva Guinea | 
because of the supposed resemblance of the inhabitants to those of the ' 
Guinea Coast in Africa. During the next century Dutch, Spanish, and 

ish navigators continued the work of exploration, and by 1714 
Holland had obtained a formal cession of the island from the Sultan of 
Tidore, thotigh this was not recognized by England until 1824. Traders 
and missionaries appeared from about 1850 onwards, and in 1885 the 
Neu-Guinea Kompagnie received its Imperial charter over the Bis- 
marck Archipelago and the north-east of the mainland, Kaiser Wilhelm- 
land. However, the efforts of the company met with little success, and 
the German Government assumed control. With the outbreak of war 
in 1914 Australian troops occupied Rabaul, and in 1920 Australia was 
given a Mandate over the erstwhile German colony, which-was to be 
known henceforth as the Territory of New Guinea. 

As early as 1883 settlers in Australia realized the strategic significance 
of New Guinea for their defence, and in that year Queensland claimed all 
those parts not held by the Dutch. The annexation was repudiated by 
the British Government, but when Germany established a foothold in 
the north-east, Great Britain immediately extended a protectorate over 
the south-east. This area and the neighbouring islands were ad- 
ministered as the Colony of British New Guinea from 1898 until 1901, 
when it was then handed over to Australia. In 1906 it became the 
Territory of Papua under a Lieutenant-Governor, 


1 Papua was one of the carly names for the island and is said to be derived, from 

“‘woolly-hair’, It was applied by the people.of the Moluo- 

cas to the inhabitants of New : 
B f 251 
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The importance of New Guinea as a bastion of defence for Australia 
has been amply borne out by the events of the present war. When at 
the beginning of 1942 Japan launched her three-pronged attack through 
Timor, New Guinea, and the Solomons, Australia stood in danger of 
imminent invasion, and her lines of supply with America were obviously 
threatened. By September the Japanese had advanced from Buna, on 
the north coast of Papua, across the Owen Stanley Mountains to a point 
within about 32 miles of Port Moresby, which overlooks the narrow 
Torres Straits and has been defined by General Blamey as “an 
area of menace’’—a jumping-off ground for both sides. Fortunately it . 
remained a base for Australian and American troops, though for a time 
teinforcement was delayed owing to the small number of aircraft avail- 
able, and the distance of Sydney from New Guinea, some 1,800 miles. 
But, on their side, the Japanese also had to grapple with the unfavour- 
able terrain, and the difficulty of bringing up munitions over precipitous 
bush paths. Moreover, they had suffered a major naval defeat in the 
_ Battle of the Coral Sea in May, and in September their attempt to land 

at Milne Bay proved a costly failure. 

In spite aE the incredible hardships of fighting in what has been 
described as “a and sodden hell of forest and mountain” the 
Australians slowly drove the Japanese back along the “Kokoda 
Track’’, and by November they bad ined up with the Americans near 
Gona on the coast. The Japanese are still strongly ensconced in Dutch 
New Guinea, but they have been forced out of Papua; on the mainland 
of the Mandate they only hold the two important ports of Madang and 
Wewak. In the Bismarck Archipelago their bases at Rabaul and on 
_ New Ireland have been almost completely encircled by Allied troops in 
* the Solomons, in New Britain, and in the Admiralty group, and hence - 
are cut off from reinforcement and supplies. The long period of “island- 
hopping” would seem to be nearing an end, and already Australia and 

New Zealand are thinking of the whole arc of islands in this region as a 
i ent screen for their future security. In an Agreemeñńt signed on 

an. 20, 1944 the Governments of the two countries stated that “Within 
the framework of a pana system of world security a regional zone of 
defence comprisi uth-West and South Pacific areas shall be estab- 
lished, and that this zone should be based on Australia and New Zealand 
stretching through the arc of islands north and north-east of Australia 
to Western Samoa and the Cook Islands’. They have also indicated 
their readiness to assume full nsibility for policing or sharing in, 
policing such areas in the South-West and South Pacific as may from 
time to time be agreed upon, f 

Plans for military security, however, are not enough; they cannot be 
considered apart from policies, which will affect the economic develop- 
ment of the region and the progress and welfare of the native inhabi- 
tants. This has been recognized by both countries, but the implications 
can best be taken up in the second part of this article. 

The island of New Guinea is the largest in the world, if we exclude 
the continental masses of Australia and- Greenland. It covers an area 
of over 300,000 a miles and sprawls across the north of Australia 
fora distance of about 1,500 miles. It lies just to the south of the 
Equator, but is blessed or cursed with every type of climate owing to . 
the huge ranges which form its core from east to west. In Dutch New . 
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Guinéa they reach a height of 16,000 feet in Carstensz Top, and in some 
places precipices, of ice plunge down for 10,000 feet. The cordillera 
extends east through the Bismarck and Owen Stanley Mountains to the 
Stirling Range in the “tail” of Papua. In the Mandate there are also 
the Torricelli and Finisterre Ranges which rise almost sheer from the 
coast, and which appear again in New Britain and New Ireland. Both 
these islands, and also Bougainville to the south, are of considerable size, 
and the chief centre for copra production in the Territory. But not all 
the mountains on the mainland are ice-bound and impenetrable. Recent 
explorations have revealed the existence of grassy uplands in the - 
Sepik District inhabited by large native populations; and some Aus- 
tralians are already viewing such plateaux as a potential “White High- 
lands”, though whether extensive European settlement is compatible 
with the paramountcy of native interests is another question. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES AND CLIMATE 

The main rivers are the Mamberano, in Dutch New Guinea; the Fly, 
in the west of Papua; and the Ramu, Markham, and Sepik in the Man- 
date, the latter being the largest, and navigable for about 250 miles. 
The climate is monsoonal, the “wet” season occurring between Novem- 
ber and April, when the prevailing wind is from the north-west. In the 
so-called “dry zones” at Port Moresby and in the Buna district in 
Papua the average annual rainfall is not more than about 42 inches; 
elsewhere, as at Kikori, it may be as much as 242 inches; while on the 
northern coast it varies between 80 and 140 inches. The humidity in 
some parts ig excessive, reaching a maximum of 92 per cent; and perhaps 
it would be pardonable exaggeration to say that mould begins to 
accumulate on shoe-leather as soon as one sets foot in the territory! 

The landscape is one of extraordinary beauty and almost infinite 
variety, though appreciation of it'is apt to be modified according to 
whether one is slopping one’s way through the slime and stench of 
swamps, or ambling In comparative comfort along village bridle-paths, 
set with slender palms, yellow crotons, and scarlet poora Perha 
the least painful and most objective impressions of the character of the 
country can be gained from a flight from the north down towards the 
Sepik. The ’plane passes over a narrow strip of coast ribbed with coco- 
nut plantations, and across the mountains where one looks down upon’ 
native es ed on the sharp-backed ridges. The huts are. 
browm and thatched with sago palm, and the gardens seem to scramble _ 
down the precipitous hillsides. Farther south the foothills merge 
gradually into plains, or kunas as they are known in pidgin-English, and 
native settlements can be detected as small oases of trees amid the heat 
and glare of the yellow grasses. In the distance the grey Sepik twists 
and turns on its way east, its banks dotted with large villages and its 
waters plied by native canoes. i 

The fauna is closely related to that of Australia and includes marsu- 
pials such as wallabies and tree kangaroos. Bird-life is extremely bril- 
liant in its colouring, especially the birds-of-paradise, the ae of 
which were a lucrative source of income im the early days. plea- 
santly characteristic of the country are pests such as mosquitoes, - 
- flies, ants, centipedes, leeches, and cockroaches. In most of the native 
villages there are dogs and pigs, the latter being treated with a certain 
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amount: of affection until they ‘end up in the pot. The flora is excep- 


tionally varied and little botanical research has as yet been carried out.: - 


See grows wild, and. the natives cultivate yams, taros, sugar-cane, 
lantains, greens, and tobacco in their gardens. The majority 
of te bes o little hunting, but on the coasts and rivers they fish and 
thus have a better diet) ` 
Roads, properly’ speaking, are* mainly confined to the towns and 
coastal strips of New Ireland and New Britain. Thus in the Mandated 
Territory, which has an area of 93,000 square miles, there were in 1939 
only 720 miles of vehicular roads, while bridle-paths covered another 
6,500 miles. Limited finances, a small and scattered white population, 
and a difficult terrain have hindered the extension of communications 
and, from one point of view, their relative absence proved an unex- 
pected blessing in that it limited the Japanese advance across the island 
to the eastern section. Before the war ships from Sydney called at Port 
Moresby and Rabaul about every three weeks, and a frequent air- 
service on the mainland brought mail, food supplies, and: other articles, 
a few hours after they were landed in port, to Europeans living in the 
more inaccessible mountain regions. In fact the development of the 
gold fields at Bulolo has only been made possible Dae. use of huge 
*planes for the transport of thousands of tons of ma 
New Guinea, of course, has an enormous coastline, Ad hence much 
of her communications are by sea. There are a number of fine harbours, 
notably Manokwari, Merauke, and Hollandia in Dutch New Guinea; 
Port Moresby and Samarai in Papua; Wewak and Lae on the mainland 
of the Mandate, Blanche Bay in New Britain, Kieta in Bougainville, 
and Kavieng in New ireland: None of the towns are very large and 
many are attractive, with their avenues shadowed by rain trees and 
casuarinas, and their cool European bungalows set amid gardens and `’ 
lawns. Of the villages, which have acquired a mushroom importance 
in the news, some consist of about 50 huts, or else are minor administra- 
tive posts comprising a bush house for the officer, barracks for the native 
police, servants’ quarters, and perhaps a goat-yard. 


A SMALL POPULATION 

The total number of natives living in New Guinea and the adjoining 
islands is extremely small, the density of population being about 5 or 6 
to the square mile. It was estimated in 1940 that there were 337,000 
natives in Papua; 668,871 in the Mandate (exclusive of those in the 
uncontrolled areas); and about 200,000 in the Dutch section. White 
settlement, while it has increased, is still on a small scale. In the Man- 
dated Territory the majority of Europeans are to be found in the 
coastal towns, in mining centres such as Wau, or on the coconut 
plantations. They pumbered a little over 4,000 in 1940 and were con- 
centrated mainly in the Morobe District of the mainland and on New 
Britain; in the Sepik District, which has an area of 38,595 . miles, 
‘there were only 165. Under the German régime Chinese were itted, 
and they were allowed to stay on by the Australian administration and 
- now number about 2,000. They are ed in clerical work and 
a ae a few have taken up land 1 Papua there are under 


The hot humid climate obtaining in many parts of the territory: 
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makes manual work difficult for. Europeans, and in any case native | 
labour is, by Eurp paid ise standards, cheap. Moreover, a convénient 
dogma has been evolved which is observed in practice by the majority 
of “whites”, even in the cooler and more mountainous regions, pnd. 
which i is usually phrased as: “If you work,. the native won’t respect | 
you”. An interesting slant on the native interpretation of this European 
“taboo” is revealed in a story told by the late Sir Hubert Murray. One - 
native was heard to say to his more lazy companion: ‘Do you think you 
are a white man, that you sit there all day and do nothing!” 

Most native labour is hired under contract of service, and the. 
administration in Papua and the Mandate has done much to eliminate 
the abuses which occurred in the early days. There is a strict regulation 
of “signing on”, of wages, housing, medical care, and rations. Inspec- 
tions are as frequent as a somewhat limited staff permits, and labourers, © 
` at the expiry of their period of indenture, are repatriated at the em- 
ployers’ expense. There are inherent disadvantages in the system, but 
these can best be discussed in considering the development of economic 
resources. In Papua i in 1940 there were 17,351 indentured labourers and | 
about 300 non-indentured; in the Mandate the figures were much , 
higher, even in 1939. All told there were 41,675 under contract of 
service in ‘June of that year; of these over 20,000 were employed on 
plantations, about 7,000 in mining, and about 4,500 in domestic service. 


‘THE PRINCIPAL CROPS AND PRODUCTS 

New Guinea i is a fertile country, but there is still much speculation 
as to its resources and the possibilities of exploiting them: Economic 
development.has mainly occurred during the present century, and has 
been confined largel tb the coastal regions and the neighbouring 
islands. The chief difficulties have been labour, land transport, capital 
outlay and, more recently, instability of markets. Dutch New Guinea 
- was almost untouched commercially until the ‘thirties, when military, 
administrative, and exploratory work by the Government received an 
impetus as a result of the international situation and the fear of 
- Japanese expansion. Copra, damar, and kapok have been produced in 
relatively small quantities, though some experiments have been carried 
out on coffee, cotton, and rubber. There has been no volcanic activity 
over the last "decades, and it is ible that the area does not possess 
the potentialities for aa Ee that exist in the northern 
part of the Mandate. 

As might be expected, Papua and the Mandate present from the 
economic point of view certain similarities, but it is perhaps even more. 
important to recognize the differences. The latter enjoys a much larger 
revenue and a bigger volume of trade. In both territories the main 
crop has been coconuts, but while the area under cultivation is slightly 
smaller in the Mandate than in Papua the output of copra has been 
infinitely greater; in 1940 it was 59,368 tons as against 6,656 tons in ` 
Papua. Most of this industry is concentrated in the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago and Bougainville; plantations on the mainland accounted for less 
than a quarter of the total area given over to the growing of coconuts, 

It was estimated in 1936 that the Mandate- produced about one; 
twentieth of the world’s copra export, but the relative importance -of 
the commodity in the economy of the territory has, nevertheless; 
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declined over the last decade.! In 1930 it represented 89 per cent of the 
exports; by 1934 it had dropped to 16 per cent; and even after the 
Hoover mom the depression it still constituted only 25 per cent in 
1939. The thief reason for this was the discovery of the large gold 
fields, the output from which contributed two-thirds to the value of 
total exports in 1940. The total area under cultivation for all cro 
Su of native holdings) was 110,545 hectares in 1939 in the 

date, or roughly 0.4 per cent of the whole territory; in Papua it 
was 63,609 acres out of a total area of 90,540 square miles. Papua differs 
from the Mandate in its more extensive development of rubber planta- 
tions, which occupy a little over one-third of the, àrea cultivated by 
Europeans. Other crops are sisal hemp, coffee, and kapok. The Man- 
date produces a certain amount of cocoa and a negligible quantity of 
rubber, kapok, ground nuts, coffee, and tobacco. Both territories export . 
béche-de-mer, trochus, and a little timber. Experiments have been 
carried out òn rice, cotton, tea, and tropical fruits such as mangosteens 
and pineapples, but their future development is closely bound up with 
the availability of labour and the stability of markets. 


3 MINERAL RESOURCES  , ` 7 

The island of New Guinea is believed to be extremely rich in minerals 
such as gon copper, coal, silver, n osmiridium, and iron, but 
as yet gold is the only metal which has been mined in any great quantity. 
A amount of silvér and platinum is pee from the Mandate; 
in Papua-it was found unprofitable to exploit copper, though fairly 
ae elds existed near Port Moresby, Most of the gold in the Mandate 
is from alluvial workings in the Morobe District, and a little has been 
obtained in the Sepik District and Bougainville. In 1940 the output 
was valued at over £A3 million; that of Papua at £A135,879.. A 
royalty of 5 per cent is levied in the Mandate, and the returns from this 
have revolutionized the revenue and made possible a greater expendi- ` 
ture on public works, social services, and administration. During the 
‘thirties Dutch, British, and American oil companies were engaged in 
prospecting oil, and there is every indication that New Guinea may 
prove to be one of the great reservoirs of the world. In the Dutch section 
concessions for ration have been granted to a combine representing 
Royal Dutch-Shell, the Standard Vacuum Group, and the Standard 
Oil Company of California. g . 

The greater proportion of exports from the Mandate and Papua go 
to Australia, accounting for over four-fifths of the total in the former 
case, and nearly two-thirds in the latter. Imports consist mainly of 
foodstyfis, apparel, textiles, machinery, and metal manufactures. The 
Mandate received nearly half of its commodities from Australia in 
June, 1939; over one-tenth from the United Kingdom; and about two- 
tenths from the United States. Considerable amounts also derived 
from Germany, China, Japan, Saigon, and the N.E.I. In Papua, where 
there is an unfavourable balance of trade, a little over one-third of the 


1 The output of desiccated coconyt has increased considerably during the last 
aaah ir especially in Papua, where its value in 1940 exceeded that of copra. 
In , same ra and desiccated coconut exports in the Mandate were 
Maver? Lat See and £89,050 respectively; the figures for Papua were £59,062 
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imports came from Australia in 1940, while those from the United 
States accounted for almost 35 per cent of the total, as against 14 per 
cent in the previous year. 
In New Guinea a tariff on imports and exports has been the principal 
source of-revenue: in Papua it accounted m 1940 for almost half the 
total of £135, 418 (exclusive of the Commonwealth subsidy); in the 
Mandate the pro So was smaller, but a 5 per cent royalty on gold 
contributed another £144,689 to a total revenue of £496,689. Papua 
has collected no such levy on gold, nor has it imposed a duty on 
machinery, since the aim has been to encourage Euro al odida 
There are also other distinctions to be drawn between es 
of the two territories. Papua receives an annual subsidy of £49, 500 
_from Australia; the duty on copra, based’on the market price in London, 
comes into operation at a higher level than in the Mandate; taxation is 
lower and, ee ee the sum collected from the natives is 
paid into a Native Education Fund instead of being absorbed into ne 
general revenue as happens in the Mandate. In both territories 
ture has exceeded revenue by a small amount for many years, on 
the public debt in the Mandate has decreased to abont. £16,000, 
that in Papua is in the vincinity of £52,000. 
-~ In general, it may be said that the financial position of the two 
territories has shown marked progress over the last ten years. Trade 
in the Mandate has almost tripled since 1930, and there has also been 
an increase in revenues. Exploration of the hinterland has revealed the 
existence of fertile plateaux which may be suitable_for European settle- 
ment; experiments at Kerevat and upland stations with cro rey dee other 
than coconuts have met with success, and it may be possible to 
agriculture to a greater extent in ‘the future. Until now, oe 
economic development has depended largély on coconut products and 
mining; revenues on a per capita basis fall considerably'below those of 
other dependencies in the Pacific, some of which have a much smaller 
volume of tradé. Thus Keesing* has estimated the per capita revenue 
1938 for the Mandate and Papua at £A0.92 and £A0.66 r shee 
com with £F4.10in Fiji,* £A 2.05 in Tonga, and £A2.16 in the Gilbert 
and Ellice Colony. Production of export crops by natives has occurred 
on a limited, if not negligible, scale, and so far they have provided only 
a small market for imported goods. Finally, development of mining 
and agriculture by European enterprise is bound up with such questions 
as the availability of labour and the effects on native welfare and native 
production. In other words, the exploitation of the rich resources of 
New Guinea cannot be considered apart from the policy pursued by the 
Government with regard to the native population, and since this neces- 
sarily involves some survey of the system of native administration it 
will be discussed in greater detail i in the concluding section of m article 
P. M. K. 


1 The total volume of trade in the Mandate for 1939 was £A4, 941,732; ‘that of 
Papae i 1O wes A1,997 004 
See F. M. Keesing. Ths South Ssas in the Modern Worlg; London, George 
Allen & Unwin. 
2? The eee ae en ome ee oe hues 
which is fixed at £A 125 £100. 
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ABYSSINIA, OR ETHIOPIA 

hysical features and climate of Abyssinia, or, as it should be 
called called, Eiun. show great variety. The northern mountains, running 
up to 15,000 feet, rise out of wide plateaux which are very fertile and 
have a temperate climate. Save at the highest levels cereals—oats, 
barley, and wheat—may be cultivated. The lower mountain regions 
have large forests andgood pasture. The greatest rainfall occurs usually 
‘from mid-July to mid-September, but some rain falls ere | the other 
‘months; the wettest districts are in the Shoa province the areas 
lying south of Lake Tana. Between the lofty plateaux of Shod and the 
valley of the Blue Nile are fertile lower plateaux which descend grad- 
ually towards the Sudanese frontier. The Harar district to the east is 
exceptionally favourable for cultivation, and its coffee has long been 
known for its good quality. South of Shoa lie other fertile uplands. 
Below about 5,000 feet tropical conditions prevail, and the Danakil 
country, which is part of the East African rift, must have one of the 
-worst climates in the world. 

The four chief provinces are Tigré in the north, Ambara in the centre, 
Gojjam on the south-west, and Shoa in the south. The population, as 
the result of centuries of tribal warfare, migration, and intermarriage, 
is extremely mixed. Roughly speaking about one-third are Amharas 
‘of mixed Semitic and Hamitic stock, who live in Tigré, Amhara, Gojjam 
and part of Shoa. They are warlike and, except for certain peasant 
tribes in the north, averse from labour, and on the whole have been the 
dominant race. The Gallas, of Hamitic origin, living in the soyth and 
‘south-west, are an industrious Ea A people, also warlike, but more 
primitive than the Amharas. the eastern borders of Ethiopia are 
nomadic Moslem tribes, such as Somalis, Danakils, and Issa, who have 
generally managed to ‘be troublesome to any central ruler. On the 
western borders are the “‘Shankala’’, various negroid races, who have 
served as a reservoir of slaves, and considerably modified the racial. 
types throughout Ethiopia. 

Ethiopia boasts about 70 languages and 200 dialects, of which 
Amharic (Semitic), Galla (Hamitic), Arabic, and Tigré are the most 
widely used. 

The Ethiopian Church, which is closely akin to the Coptic Church, 
is immensely rich and influential. The importance of confession and 
absolution in its ritual places considerable power in the hands of, a 
notoriously corrupt priesthood, who are the only people to understand 
Gheez, an otherwise dead language in which church services are con- 
ducted. The Amharas are Christians; the Gallas Christian, Moslem, or 
pagan; the eastern tribes are mainly Moslem, hongi miiy Danakils 
are pagan, as are the ‘‘Shankala”’. 

For the last 300 years or more the history of Ethiopia i is a gloomy 
record of wars between a conglomeration of ill-defined provinces whose 
rulers gave a sketchy recognition, and at times even tribute, to the 
Negus Nagast—the king of kings—whose seat of government was gener- 
ally in Amgara, ‘and whose claim to rule was based on his descent from 
thé House of Solomon. Often no central authority worth the name- 
existed, and rival Neguses claimed supreme power. f 
258 a 
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The first Italian attempts at expansion in Ethiopia were made 
immediately after the occupation of the Eritrean coastline. The Italiéns 
had supported Menelik, King of Shoa, in his claims to the Ethiopian 
throne. After his accession in 1889 he concluded the Treaty of Ucciali 
with them, but it was not long before difficulties arose about its inter- 
pretdtion owing to a difference of’wording in the Amharic and Italian 
versions: By the lattér Menelik was obliged to use Italy as the sole 
channel of communication with other Powers, a limitation to which that 
astute monarch, realizing the growing interest of Europe in his domin- 
ions, was unwilling to agree. 

Italy, on her side, was not averse from extending her colonial 
boundaries at the expense of Abyssinia, and allowed the differences to 
lead to war, a disastrous decision, ending in the defeat at Adowa in 
1896 and the end of her first period of colonial expansion. 

Menelik, who had succeeded in converting a lot of send T E 

kingdoms intoa powerful State, diedin 1913. During his reign numerous 
European missions visited his capital, most of the Powers had represen- 
tatives there, and spheres of influence were arranged. Lengthy negotia- 
tions with France, from 1894 to 1908, ended with the building of the 
Jibuti-Addis Ababa railway, which was only completed in 1918. 
Delimitation of the frontiers between Abyssinia and the Sudan, Uganda, 
and British East Africa was during the early years of the 
present century. British interests in Abyssinia have mainly centred 
on safeguarding the water-supplies of Egypt and the Sudan. 
. Stormy years followed Menelik’s death. His grandson Lej Yasu took 
the throne, but his misgovernment and Moslem tendencies led, aftér 
his excommunication, to his deposition by the leading Rases-in 1916. 
They chose Zaudita, a daughter of Menelik, to be Empress, with Ras 
Tafari, son of Menelik’s nephew Ras Makonnen, as Regent. Little by 
little the Regent assumed power. His marriage with a descendant of 
Sahale Selassie and the House of Solomon added to the prestige which 
he was winning by his successes in the field of central and local adminis- 
tration, and in 1928 the considerable -friction between Empress’ and 
Regent led to the latter’s being persuaded to take the title of King. 
After Zaudita’s death in 1930 he was crowned Emperor, with great 
pomp, under the name of Haile Selassie I. 

The Emperor made great efforts to unify his Empire, and with a 
certain amount of success. The districts around the capital, and Harar, 
were firmly under his control; also. Gojjam, after an unsuccessful revolt 
in 1982. His authority was less assured in the east and a very doubtful 
quantity in the case of the western mountain tribes. 

He tried to spread a knowledge of modern administration and under- 
took a revision of the penal code. The difficulties were great, not the 
least being’ the lack of subordinates with. any acquaintance with new 
methods. Foreign advisers helped in some cases; for example, Belgians 
ó the police force, and Swedes the army. 

1923 Abyssinia was admitted to the League of Nations, largely 
through Italian support and in opposition to the advice of Britain, who 
did not consider the country hed attained a sufficient degree of political 
maturity. The Emperor undertook to improve education and establish 
health services, de romised to take steps to check slavery. 
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AN ITALIAN SPHERE OF INFLUENCE ; 
Britain had generally recognized Abyssinia as being in Italy’s sphere 
of influence. In 1906 these two countries and France signed the Tripar- 
tite Agreement, by which they resolved to endeavour to guarantee the 
integrity of Ethiopia and certainly to safeguard the interests of Great 
Britain and Egypt in the Nile basin, Italy’s interest in the hinterland 
to her two East African colonies, and French interests in the Jibuti- 
Addis Ababa railway. : 

Certain pro made to Great Britain by Italy in 1919 for parallel 
activities in Abyssinia were rejected at the time, but some of the 
suggestions were embodied in an Italo-British agreement in 1925. The 
Laval-Mugsolini pact of 1935 recognized Italian interests in Abyssinia, 
and promised Italy 2,500 shares in the Jibuti railway. 

Before this, however, Italy had determined to add Abyssinia to her 
possessions, and the Wal-Wal frontier incident, of Dec., 1934, was a 
useful starting point on which to base claims, argued in terms of Italian 
rights and Abyssinian unfitness to rule. Haile Selassie appealed to the 
League of Nations; prolonged but useless negotiations followed, and on 
Oct. 3, 1935, his territory was invaded by Italy. The sanctions imposed 
had little effect on the Italian armies who, with their modern weapons, 
had conquered the country and driven out its ruler by the spring of 
1936. In May the King of Italy was proclaimed Emperor of Abyssinia, 
and on June | Eritrea, Italian Somaliland, and Ethiopia were united 
under the name of Italian East Africa. ~ 

The new colony was administered by the Viceroy of Ethiopia and 
Governor-General of Italian East Africa, who was responsible to the 
Minister of Italian Affairs in Rome. Under him were the Governors 
of the six provinces into which the colony was divided. The various 
administrative posts were largely held by military officers, but Rome 
was now fostering the training of civilians for such duties. Justice was 
dispensed in Italian courts in accordance with Italian law, with, how- 
ever, provision for the settlement of private civil cases by native tribu- 
nals. Officials were allowed to adapt their administration to local con- 
ditions when feasible, and advised to make haste slowly. Slavery was 
abolished, but the slaves were encouraged to remain with masters who 
had treated them well. ` 

There was no general system of taxation. In the early colonies the 
native population paid some taxes, and the richer districts of Abyssinia 
were subject to levies in kind as a recognition of the benefits of progress. 
How much that progress was appreciated is hard to judge. The terrible 
reprisals taken after the wounding of Graziani in Feb., 1937, when it is 
believed that several thousand Abyssinians were killed in Addis Ababa 
alone, including many priests and most educated Abyssinians, were 
followed by continuous and at times very serious anti-Italian revolts in 
the Gojjam. After Graziani’s recall the new Viceroy, the Duke of Aosta, 
initiated a milder policy, and in this he was ably seconded by General 
Nasi and Dr. Franca, but he had not time to efface the memory of his 
predecessor's acts. Italian immigrants appear to have been on quite 
friendly -terms with the natives, and Haile Selassie after his return 
wished to retain far more Italians to help in his reconstruction of .the 
country than the British authorities were willing to allow. It may also 
be remarked that there was no-unrest on the Abyssinian borders of 
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Eritrea during the Italian conquest of mua ard and that Eritrean and 
Somaliland troops have fought bravely for Italy in several campaigns. 

The Italians had made a good beginning in their pre e of social 
services. In 1938 there were seventy-five schools with 10,598 pupils, 
in which Italian was taught; Moslems were algo taught to read and 
write Arabic. Living conditions in Abyssinia vary greatly, but nowhere 
reach a high standard, the best in Addis Ababa and among the 
Arabs of ; Throughout Italian Africa trade was practically 
an Arab monopoly. The lowest standards doubtless exist among the 
abc but the great mass of the peasantry hardly do more than 
gu a A ld . i S Š - 

Hospi and dispensaries, both travelling and permanent, were 
established to to'combat the numerous diseases with which the 

pulation is afflicted, and these health services were very popular. 
Small. x, malaria, leprosy, trachoma, and syphilis are common. 

e time was allowed the Italians to exploit the economic resources 
of their latest conquest. ‘Much potentially fertile land had not been 
developed -by native cultivators, and their methods were primitive. 
The chief agricultural products were taff (millet), barley, maize, rye, 
K coffee, oil-seeds, and sugar-cane. Tocussa was grown on the low- 

ds for bread-making. There are large herds of cattle (zebu), and 
hides were exported, and there are also sheep, goats, horses, asses, and 
mules. Wax of fine quality was exported. Toe efforts were made by 
the Italians to improve the methods of agriculture of the Abyssinian 
ts, but ie development by white settlement has been their 
main aim, both by small holdings and e development by com- 
ies. The actual number of Italian immigrants was not 
e, but: they were only forerunners. Preliminary expeditions and 
research stations to investigate soil conditions miary ep „possibilities 
were at work, and it was hoped to produce largely wheat, coffee, cotton, 
and oil- seeds, to introduce scientific stock breeding, and to make 
systematic use of the forests. 

The mineral wealth was also being examined. Tt was already known 
that gold and platinum existed in small quantities, and deposits of 
iron, nickel, copper, tin, mercury, and lignite were reported. Salt mines 
existed, and mica in some quantity was found and being’ worked. 
Petroleum is not known to have been discovered. 

Beginnings of industrial development had been made, such as cement 
factories, motor assembling plants, and power-stations. An ambitious 
scheme of road-making was also in progress; aunty ponds hace been 
actually constructed during the campaign. j 3 

THE EAST AFRICAN CAMPAIGN 

When Italy entered the war in June, 1940, the obvious course for 
a to pursue was to invade Egypt from. Libya and the Sudan from 

ica, and to join hands behind the Suez Canal. The Libyan and 
Bast African campaigns, therefore, were always considered as a strategic 
whole by the Allied C,-in-C. 

Italy had a great superiority in numbers and equipment over any 
forces on her colonial frontiers, but utterly failed to grasp her advan- 

In East Africa her numerical strength was to some extent 
negatived by the doubtful loyalty.of her-native troops. Getierally 


> which 
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pee the Eritreans fought bravely and loyally, notably in the cap- 
ture of British Somaliland and during the Allied advance up the Juba. 
The Abyssinians were less reliable, and a good number deserted to the 
British lmes. fa le 
Farther, the still smouldering rebellion in the Gojjam, and the 
general uncertainty of the Abyssinian action, tied down the equivalent 
of 56 battalions in the Ambara and Walkait areas at a time when Italy 
ently needed them at Keren and Harar. ; 
e African war began with Italian successes. Kassala and 
Gallabat, in the Sudan, were captured; then the Italians stopped, 
bluffed into believing the British forces far stronger than they were. 
Next they took British Somaliland, and after that it was the Allies’ 
move. The re-conquest of East Africa consisted of three great primary 
movements, followed by three secondary campaigns. In the northern 
attack, forces based on the Sudan under eral Platt conquered 
Eritrea and destroyed the core of Italian resistance at Keren. From the 
south an army based on Kenya, under General Cunningham, took 
- Italian Somaliland and opened the way for the recapture of British 
Somaliland. Advancing with great through Harar and Diredawa, 
the troops entered Addis Ababa on ae 1941.. While these advances: 
were going on the Emperor Haile ie entered his country from the 
. Sudan, where he had been since July, 1940. The time had been spent 
in negotiating with Abyssinian chieftains and raising a Patriot Force, 
while a British military mission, under the leadership of Colonel Sand- 
ford, had slipped into Abyssinia and was busily raising revolt. In Jan., 
1941 the Emperor crossed the frontier at the head of a mixed Sudanese 
and Ethiopian force, under the command of a few British officers, 
made a triumphant advance, et the most unorthodox 
methods and in the face of tremendous difficulties, to the capital, 
entering it five years to a day after General Badoglio. The remaming 
Italian forces, still ontnumbering the British and still as well-equipped 
except for planes and morale, had now to be mopped u 
The Surrender of the Duke of Aosta at Amba i otk May 18, 1941, 
where he was trapped between the armies of General Platt and General 
Cunningham, finished resistance in the north-east. The campaign of ' 
the Lakes ended, in its northern part, with the capture of Soddu, and 
in its southern, with Allied victory in the 8 weeks’ battle of Wadara. 
Operations against enemy forces west of the River Omo, who were 
centred on Jimma, led to their utter destruction. ` 
The finale was the capture of Gondar, where General Nasi, after a 
stubborn stand, surrendered unconditionally on Nov. 27, 1941. 


THE PRESENT POSITION IN THE FORMER EMPIRE , : 

1. Abyssinia. After a short period of British control Abyssinia Was 
handed back to the Emperor. A pact with thé United Kingdom was 
signed in Jan., 1942, recognizing Abyssinia’s full independence, and 
restoring diplomatic relations with her as a sovereign State. The agree- 
ment provided for British assistance in reconstructidn,-and was accom- 
panied by a military convention. ` . . 

British help has been financial and advisory. A grant of £2,500,000 
was made, to cover a period of two years, and, if necessary, £500,000 


and £250,000 might be paid in the third and-fourth yeats, the object 
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-of these payments being to finance the administration until the collec- 
tion of revenue in Ethiopia had been arranged. 

The army, formed under the direction of Maj. -General S. S. 
Butler, now has all the appropriate modern branches. The Ethiopians 
love fighting, and are also apt pupils on the technical and mechanical 
sides of ern warfare, but the personal element remains very impor- 
tant. A popular officer will be obeyed,-but discipline for its own sake is 
not well received. Mobility is an all-important factor in such a country, 
but.soldiers’ wives expect to move with the army 

A police force has also been organized with British help. "Biniopian 
Courts of Justice have been set up, and British judges may act as public 
Pee Where a foreigner is involved he may ask to have his case 

eard in an Ethiopian Court on which a British magistrate sits. 

Ir addition to advice on purely administrative matters, outside help 
was required for many other needs; for example, a banking system to 
replace the old custom of sending coin by road; revision of the currency; 
and the establishment of schools and hospitals. It has proved difficult 
to send enough British experts to maintain such services as telegraphs 
and wireless, and to prevent useful industrial concerns from collapsing, 
and the Emperor has had to keep some Italians to run them. Most-of 
those Ethiopians who had had a modern education were wiped out by _ 
n uae and their place cannot be quickly filled. Last January it . 

rted that, at the request of the Empero r, an American mission - 
sould sent to Abyssinia, including apecialints' in agriculture and con-. 
structional engineering. It is believed that the country could producea ' 
ae of food and other vital commodities for the Allied forces or for 
requirements in Europe and the Middle East. 

Centralization is difficult, and decentralization dangerous, since 
Ethiopians are, paradoxically, both strongly nationalistic and 
vincial. The Italian occupation left good and bad legacies. ae 
telegraphs, wireless, and roads—if the lattet can be maintained—help 
a central Government, and their taxes were found preferable to the 
exattions of the Rases, and may make a central system of taxation 
more readily acceptable. On the other hand, some Ethiopians developed 
a taste for the flashier pleasures of European life, and regret the wages 
earned under Italian rule. Slavery has been 1 y abolished, but in 
fact is difficult to prevent, interwoven as it is with the economic life of 
the people, and not morally repugnant to them. 

Ethiopia officially became one of the United Nations in October, 
1942. A Lease-lend pee with the United States was signed the 





‘ previous August. 


2. Other territories, The administration of the Italian Colonial 
Empire, with the exception of Abyssinia, is now in the hands of that 
branch of the army known as Civil Affairs, which has superseded 
O.E.T.A. (Occupied Enemy Territory Administration) in name but not 
in function. Libya and Eritrea are under Civil Affairs at G.H.Q., M.E. 
in Cairo; Somalia—tItalian Somaliland, British Somaliland, and, pro- 
visionally by arrangement with the Emperor, the Somali districts of 
Abyssinia—is for convenience administered as a whole, under the East 
African Command at Nairobi. The three fundamental principles of 
administration are the same for all occupied territories; namely, to 
further military effort while military operations are in progress and to 
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allow military 4 garrisons to be diminished and replaced by police TR 
to maintain law, order, and justice, and to feed and provide for the 
inhabitants of the territories administered. 

When the territories had been conquered the British General issued 
a proclamation saying that he was assuming all military, judicial, and 
acinivistrative powers. Military courts were set up to deal with war 
crimes, such as Eory , looting, and espionage. Fascist organizations 
were suppressed, and Fascists interned. The existing Italian Civil and 
Criminal Courts continue, although, since Italian legal machinery is 
ponderous, British officers have at times found it necessary to take 
measures to ensure'the prompt hearing of cases, some of which had 
been pending for years.. The ident of the Italian Court in Ge ge 
is reported to have said that never before had his Courts work 
hard. 

.Both in East Africa and Libya local chiefs have a greater share in 
government than formerly, and are consulted on native affairs, although 
where an Italian staff has remained the civil administration has been 
left as far as possible intact. In Eritrea, for instance, practically the 
whole corps of Italian officials remained; in Tripolitania some 40,000 
Italians out of a population of 90,000 stayed in the country, and were 
able to carry on various services under British control. The whole 
Italian population was evacuated from Cyrenaica before the British 
occupation, and about 4,000 Fascists left Tripolitania. It has been 

le to retain some Italian policemen in Africa, chiefly for 
. traffic and clerical duties, but law and order are maintained by a local 
police force of some 7,500 men, recruited and trained “from scratch” 
on British lines. When the British forces entered Tri olitania it was 
found that the Italians had left only 200 policemen—I and Arab— 
for the whole country. Arab and Jewish police recruits were trained, 
and by June, 1943 250 Arabs had graduated from the Police School-at 
Tarhuna, and 500 more were under instruction. —~ 

Prison conditions in all former Italian colonies have been improved. 

Certain services, such as accountancy, ice, and currency control 
are centred in Nairobi for all the colonies. e financial administration 
of the territories takes the form of regular budgets with internal audit 
inspection. It is under the control of the Accountancy ey ane of the 
War Office, who also supervises other financial matters such as banking 
trading regulations, licences for import and rt, and food sup 
The system is reported to be satisfactory arias expenditure to 
than it was under Italian rule. The rate of exchange was fixed at m4 
lira to the £ after the occupation of Eritrea, and the same rate was 
adopted in Libya and, later, m Sicily. This has been criticized as being 
an excessive devaluation of the lira, but competent authorities say that 
it is at least as good a rate as Italy hoped for. Italian colonial currenc 
was the same as in Italy, and there were no banks in the colonies whieh 
issued notes, as there were in the French colonies of Algiers and Morocco. 
-- The unexpected rapidity with which Italian East Africa was over- 
yun meant that civil administration there had to be improvised quickly 
at the beginning of the occupation. Eritrea presented certain problems. 
The normal population was increased by 20,000 Italian women and their 
many children, who had come there for safety from other parts, of East 
Africa, sand the provision of suitable food was not-easy. 2 
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Pr ions for the administration of Libya were well advanced 
when Civil Affairs had to take over. Some 80-90 officers under Brigadier 
Lush, chosen for their linguistic abilities or special knowledge of fiscal, 
legal, and commercial subjects, were ready to administer the country. ` 
Food supplies were a difficulty at first, as what the Germans had not 
‘taken was hoarded by merchants. Civil Affairs Officers immediately 
distributed food for children and a very small bread ration. This was 
later increased, and by the summer of 1943 a fairly comprehensive 
rationing scheme was-working, food for nomadic Arabs being allotted 
to-their chiefs, who drew rations for the whole tribe. A black market, 
which flourished tarlier, is-losing ground as controlled supplies become 
more plentiful. °°": - l ; 

British military-administration, since it serves ag a temporary ex- 
pedient covering the occupation of enemy territory during the war 
period, is-not concerned with long-term economic policy, its aim being 
to incredse immediate local production to the greatest possible extent. 
Civil Affairs worked in conjunction with the Middle East Supply Centre 
and the United Kingdom Supply Centre in Eritrea and bya, and 
with the East African Supply Council in Somalia. ` 

Within a fortnight of the occupation of Tripoli all farms were re- 
occupied by their. former occupants, both b and Italian. In 
Cyrenaica, where no Italians were left, Arabs were encouraged to work 
the abandoned farms; which were allotted according to the tribal 
divisions which existed befgre the appropriation of the land by the 
Italian Government. Every effort is being made to make Libya self- 
supporting. Seeds, agricultural machinery, fertilizers, and transport 

ities are allotted first to those enterprises which show the best 
return. Measures are being taken in all the former Italian colonies to 
preserve and increase livestock, to combat locusts, and improve farming 
methods. i 

In*Somalia, Italian and Somali cultivators have been helped, the 
irrigation system restored, and direction given as to to be grown, 
grain, for example, being substituted for bananas. Eritrea’s wheat 

roduction in 1942 was almost double that of 1937, and the area’ of 
fend under cultivation in 1942 about double that of 1941. 

Industry, although generally on a-small scale, has shown some 
satisfactory developments. In Eritrea oil-crushing for edible dil, and 
the production of soya oil and flour, and of margarine, is in progress. 

- Other commodities formerly imported are now made locally, such as 
int, newsprint, and methylated spirit, dnd an average of 3 million 
uttons month made from dom nuts are supplied to the Allied 
forces, Glass-making is a promising industry, for which it is hoped to 


develop an rt trade. - . 
Under the taliaa régime Eritrea had been supplied with motor 
repair shops sufficient to meet the prospective needs of the whole of 
Italian- East Africa. These, with American co-operation, were incor- 
porated in the Allied war effort, and by the end of 1942 Asmara was 
combining the functions of a factory and a repair base for the North 
African campaign, in which Italian and Eritrean civilians worked 
excellently. g i Ta te | ot 
Industries in Libya were on a small scale and suffered severely from 
_ war-damage, and their full rehabilitation must take time. Soap fac- 
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tories have been restarted and are producing exportable quantities, and 
tunny and sponge fishing are in full_swing. Hides are again becoming 
available for export, and alcohol of various types is being distilled from 
grapes and dates. 

In all territories under British Military Administration particular 
consideration has been given fo public health services such as water- 
supply, sewerage disposal, the control of infectious disease, hospitals, 
and the cleanliness and purity of food on sale. A few examples may be 
given. Throughout the many years of Italian rule Asmara had suffered 
a water shortage during three months of each year. To-day, engineering 
improvements ensure a constant allowance of drinkable water, carried 
by main, to every house in Asmara. A Yellow Fever Control Service 
has “been established in Massawa, and in August, 1942 the whole 
population of the port and suburbs were inoculated against yellow fever. 

educational affairs the pre-war, system of providing education for 
Italians and natives out of State funds has been continued, but has been 
extended among the native population whenever suitable teachers ‘are 
available, and additional textbooks in Arabic and Tigrinya have been’ 
rovided. The first GE newspaper ever printed in Tigrinya is pub- 
fished by the British Administration in Eritrea, and papers in Italian, 
Arabic, and English appear in all the provinces. 

Complete religious freedom now exists in all former Italian territories, 
and the Senussi sect in Cyrenaica, which was proscribed in 1930 and . 
whose adherents, by organizing Arab resistance, greatly helped the 
British, has been promised by Mr. Eden that never again shall they fall 
under Italian rule. i 

The greatest ible care has been taken to safeguard the ancient 
monuments of Libya, and the former ians, Italian and Arab, have 
generally been retained, while the skilled Italian archaeologists who 
- remained have been kept on the payroll of the military administration. 


x M. E. P. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 
WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC ' 3 
Enemy aircraft were over south-east England and Greater London 
on several nights, and on those of March 14, 19, 21, and 24 fairly sharp 
attacks developed. Destruction was done, chiefly by fire on March 14, 
when 14 raiders were destroyed; on March 21 schools and other public 
buildings were hit, and 11 raiders were destroyed, and on March 24 
3 churches in the London area were burnt, and 8 raiders were destroyed. 
On March 19 also 8 were destroyed, but thongh a fairly large number 
crossed the coast and dropped bombs, there were no casualties. . ._ 
~ Day opérations over Germany included very heavy attacks on Bruns- 
wick on March 15, when 36 enemy fighters were destroyed and 8 aircraft 
lost; on -Augsburg and-Ulm on..March 16, when 125 fighters were 
destroyed and 22 bémbers and 10 fighters lost; on Vienna and Bleiberg 
{west of Klagenfurt) on March’17, when no enemy fighters were seen; 

on -Fijedriclishafen, and on Augsburg;-Lechfeld, Landsberg and, bother. 
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ts on March 18; when 82 fighters were destroyed and 43 bombers 

and 10 fighters lost out of a total of 1,500-2,000 aircraft employed; on 
Frankfurt on March 20, when 4 fighters were destroyed and 6 bombers 
and 8 fighters lost; on Ee ee nearly 1,400 tons were drop on 
March 22, and no enemy fighters seen, and 13 bombers and 9 fighters 
were lost; on Hamm, Handorf Achmer, Münster, and Brunswick-on 
March 23, when 61 fighters were destroyed and 27 bombers and 6 
fighters lost; and on Schweinfurt and Frankfurt on March 24, when 
3 fighters were destroyed and 3 bombers and 5 fighters lost. Very heavy 
attacks were also made on targets in France and the Low Countries, - 
including railway yards and airfields at Coxyde, Chievres, Haine-St. 
Pierre (Belgium), and Aulnoye-on March 15; Creil rail yards and air- 
fields in Northern France and Holland on March 17; the Pas de Calais 
and airfields in Holland on March 19; Creil again and airfields at Poix, 
Conches, and Abbeville on March 20; French airfields in many districts 
all over the country on March 21, when 11 enemy aircraft were shot 
down and 9 or more destroyed on the ground, and 7 lost; Creil, Beauvais- 
Tile, and-Beaumont-le-Roger, Haine St. Pierre, etc., on March 23; 
Ijmuiden U-boat base and targets in Northern France on March 26, 
when great damage was done to U-boat and m.t.b. hide-outs; and air- 
fields at Tours, Chartres, La Rochelle, Pau, Bordeaux, Casaux, Biarritz, 
etc., and Tours rail yards on March 27, when 38 or more enemy ‘planes 
were destroyed, and 6 bombers and 15 fighters lost. In’addition, the 
Pas de Calais and Cherbourg areas were frequently bombed and many 
attacks made on coastal shipping and defences and on canal traffi 
in Holland. 5 : 

Night operations included an attack by over 1,000 heavy bombers on 
Stuttgart on March 15, when over 3,000 tons were dropped, and 40 
bombers lost; on the Michelin factories at Clermont-Ferrand, where 
12,000 Ib. bombs were dropped on March 16 without loss; on Frankfurt 
and Bergerac explosives plant (east of Bordeaux) on March 18, when 
over 1,000 air dropped bombs, including some of 12,000 Ib, at the 
rate of 50 tons a minute, and 22 were lost; on Angouléme explosives 
plant on March 20, without loss; on Frankfurt on March 22, when over 
1,000 aircraft dropped over 3,000.tons in 30 minutes, and 33 were lost; 
on Laon, Lyons, and Dortmund on March 23, when 2 were lost; on 
Berlin and Kiel on March 24, when over 1,000 aircraft dropped 2,500 
tons in the heaviest raid-to date on Berlin:and 73 were lost; and 
Essen, Hanover, and other targets on March 26, when 9 aircraft were 
lost out of some 900 engaged. Many Mosquito raids were made on 
various targets in Western Germany almost without loss, and rail 
centres in France, including those at Aulnoye, Le Mans, Lyons, and 
Creil, had several attacks. B 
. On.March 15 it was announced that in February 204 British and 263 
U.S. bombers operating from U.K. bases had been lost over Germany 
and Northerp Europe. z À ` 

At sea light forces sank a small supply ship on March 14 night, and 
badly damaged a second and 3 R- of the escort, suffering no 
” casualties; on March 16 an E-boat was probably sunk and 2 or more 
badly damaged, while off Dover many hits were scored on 6 trawlers 
and 6 R-boats, a m.t.b. being lost. On March 19 it was announced 
that the-2nd escort group {5 slogps) had’ sunk. € U-bpats in the North 
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Atlantic, without loss or casualty, except for the Woodpecker, which 
after being damaged had foundered in a storm. 

The loss was announced of the destroyer Mahratta, the U.S. destroyer 
Leopold on March 10, the frigate Gould, and the corvette Asphodel. 

The Germans stated that in the raid on London on March 14 bombs of 
a super-heavy type had been dropped. They claimed the destruction of 
66 aircraft at Stuttgart and of 98 in the 24 hours of March 18-19 at 
Frankfurt, Munich, and Friedrichshafen. They reported an attack on 
Hull on March 19 and “a very heavy raid” on London, where huge fires 
were seen in many parts of the city. On March 21 night also a large- 
scale attack was made. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

In the middle of March, as the result of a rapid move in which they 
forced the crossing of the Ingulets near Galagonovka, the Russians 
took Snegarevka and Bereznigovata, trapping the Germans in a pocket 
some 20 miles long by 10-15 wide, and advanced on Nikolaiev from the 
north, north-east, and east, as well as making progress up the railway 
” from Kherson. Some 10,000 Germans were killed trying to escape, and 
4,000 were captured, with 300 guns and much other material. At the 
same time the forces advancing south from Uman crossed the Bug on 
a front of 60 miles above and below Gaivoron, and pushed on some 15 
miles to take Olgopol. Further east, progress was made south and west 
of Kirovograd; Vapnyarka junction was taken on March 15, cutting 
the line from -Odessa to erinka and resulting in the capture of 

much rolling stock, 1,300 lorries, and many munition dumps 

On March 16 it was announced that in the Uman fighting over 2,000 
tanks were engaged, and the German losses were very heavy, 6 Panzer 
divisions baak des estroyed or crip Me The result was rapid Russian 
progress to the south-east as well as south, and forces from Gaivoron 

shed on towards Pervomaisk, though the town was not taken till 

arch 22, The Germans held on to it desperately, since its loss would 
open the way to what has been called the battle for ewer but they 
. were ejected-after 2 days’ fighting. Among other places taken in the 
third week in March on this part of the front were caries Novaya- 
Odessa, Lotkino, and Novo-Ukrainka, and, in the advance from 
Gaivoron, Yampol and Rudnitsa. On March 18 the German losses in 
the rout of their 6th Army between the Ingulets and the Ingul were 
summarized as: 9 divisions wiped out, 11 crippled, and 5 weakened, 
with 36,800 men killed and 13,859 captured; also 4,510 horses, 1,218 
guns, 1,012 mortars, 275 tanks, 192 self-propelled guns, and 16,031 
motor vehicles of various kinds captured. 

The capture of Yampol on March 18 brought the Russians to the 
Dniester. Mogilev-Podolsk was taken on March 19, when it was 
announced that the Dniester had been crossed on a 30-mile front and 
Soroki and several other places on the Rumanian side captured, 
Meanwhile, on the Lower Bug the forces of Marshal Konyev and Gen. 
Malinovsky joined up at a point east of Pervomaisk. Konstantinovka 
was taken on March 22, Voznesensk on March 24, and on March 27 
the Russians reached the outskirts of Nikolaiev. Besides crossing the 
Dniester on March 19 the Russians took Vinnitsa, after crossing the 
Bug and capturing Zhmerinka the previous day, and pushed on to 
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west and south, capturing Brailov, Bar, Kopai, Shargorod, etc., and 
were now in complete control of the sper I Bag the Mogilev- 
Podolsk sector Nadushita was taken on March 22, and next day 
Ryshkanovka (Rascani). On March 26 it was announced that the 
troops were now across the Dniester on a front of 110 miles, had taken 
Balti, and had reached the’Pruth on a front of 50 miles, taking Falesti, 
. Glodeni, Balotna, etc., on the way. In the Balti region the Germans 
were reported to have got away after seizing some 25,000 horses, 
14,000 head of cattle, and all the stocks of , while at Kishinev, 
Tiraspol, and other towns they dismantled factories. ` : 

Equally important successes were gained in ve Tarnopol-Proskurov 
sector and north of it. On March 17 Dubno was captured, and Demi- 
dovka, to the west; on March 19 Kremenetz, only a few miles east of 
Brody, and on March’ 21 Verba and Podkamien. The Germans on 
March 27 described Brody as ablaze from enemy gunfire. 

. By March 22 it was stated that a whole German army group was being 
encircled at Proskurov, and next day a 25-35 mile advance was an- 
nounced after 3 days’ iron eae there and Tarnopol. Kapu- 
chintsy, Tremblova, : an were captured, and on March 24 
Czortkov, Gusiatym {the rail junction on the loop line connecting 
“Tarnopol and Prqskurov) and Peni on the Dniester. North-west 
‘of Tarnopol the Sereth was crossed, and the line to Lvov cut. German 
losses in the 4 days’ fighting were stated to include 300 tanks and self- 
propelled guns, over 500 guns, 490 mortars, 5,000 odd lorries and cars, 
8 trains laden with material, and 30 dumps, while 20,000 Germans 
were killed and 3,500 captured. 

The next day Proskurov was captured, wiping out a large Gema 
salient on the east bank of the Dniester. The same day it was announced 
that the Dniester bad been reached in this sector (as well as 50 miles 
further down) on a front of 50 miles, and fighting was going on outside 
Kamenets-Podolsk, where a large motorized force was cut off. Kozlov, 
just west of Tarnopol, was also captured, and on March 27 Kamenets, 
cutting the only line by which the Germans in the area south of Pros- 
kurov could escape over the Dniester. 

Tarnopol was now surrounded, and the Russian line was also pushed 
forward to the south and south-west of it by the capture of Koropets 

_ and Gorodenka. 

The Germans reported in the middle of March that the Russians had 
stepped up their offensive to a terrific pitch of intensity. Unideniably, 
they said, the greatest worry now was the southern front, and on the 
whole front the situation-was described as “downright critical” by 
Dittmar. In announ the loss of Kherson, Vinnitsa, Proskurov, and 
other important strongholds it was emphasized that all military in- 
stallations, etc., had Beck destroyed. In general, all movements were 
disengagements according to plan, without enemy interference. Attacks 
at Kerch and south-east oF Vitebsk were reported and said to be 
defeated, and German counter-attacks south-west of Narva were 
described as succeeding. On March 17 they reported that a convoy in 
the White Sea had shot down 39 atta aircraft, suffering no damage, 
and that another convoy in the Varange jord had been attacked with- 
out any success. 7 


. 
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‘THE ITALIAN FRONT 

On March 15 Allied aircraft made on Cassino the heaviest attack 
ever carried out on a single Lid by of that nature, dropping some 2,500 
tons in a square mile, follo at noon by an artillery bombardment. 
Strong forces of infantry then went in, and by next day had secured 
most of the ruins of the town, but the Germans fought with fanatical 
determination for every pile of rubble, and during thé following days 
_ were able to reinforce their troops, probably through a number of under-, 
ground passages which were believed to connect the town with Monas- ;. 
tery to the west. They also had the advantage of holding other 
heights overlooking the approaches to the town, and on March 20 they 
captured another, known as hill 165, and held it against all counter- 
attacks. Cassino station, a mile south of the town, was captured ‘on 
. March 17, but the roads leading to-it were under German observation 
and gunfire. On March 21 it was stated that 220 prisoners had -beén - 
taken in the fighting in the ruins of Cassino, but fresh troops continted - - 
to reinforce the garrison, which consisted of the lst Parachute Division 
of crack troops, and it was found impossible to clear. them out of the 
remains of the 2 hotels which they had converted into exceptionally 
strong fortresses. 

On March 26 it was stated semi-officially that the bombing and 
shelling of Cassino had not done as much as was ‘expected towards 
reducing the power of the ison to hold out and fight back, probably 
because of the enemy’s ability to b in fresh troops and material and 
of the depth and strength of the ae und positions to which the 
Germans retired until the attacks d. Further, a change in the 
weather caused an attack on Monastery’ Hill to miscarry. The- -troops 
which got to within 300 yards of the abbey were more or less isolated, 
as all efforts to establish contact with them from the town below were 
frustrated. Finally, the picked German troops in Cassino fought with 
such determination and skill that they were atts to stabilize the situa- 
tion on the western edge of the town. 

By March 26 the battle was described as halted, and next day as 
having declined to an artillery duel. Meanwhile, the air offensive was - 
maintainéd on enemy centres of communication, particularly on the 
railways between Rome and Florence. Other targets heavily bombed 
included Padua, Verona, Leghorn (several times), airfields at Udine, 
Gorizia, Maniago, and other places in the north ja March 18 at least 
122 aircraft were destroyed in a series of heavy attacks), Fiume docks, 
railway yards at Rimini and Ancona, docks at Piombino and Porto 
Ercole, and the U-boat base at Monfalcone. 


. Raids were also made on Sofia rail yards, Klagenfurt airfield, fincas 
near Graz, Plovdiv (E Bilippopalis) railway junction, and shipping in the 
Aegean and in Cretan har 

On March 20 it was announced that French light forces had sunk 3 
ships and probably a 4th in a convoy in the central Mediterranean. 

The Germans reported several terror raids on Rome, which did great 
damage, and claimed the destruction of shipping at Anzio and Naples; 
also heavy damage by torpedo ‘planes to 5 large cargo ships off North 
Africa. They described all the attacks at Cassino as beaten off with 
losses far heavier to the enemy than their own. 
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: ` YOGOSLAVIA AND ALBANIA 
No reports were available of the fighting in Yugoslavia, but successful 
attacks on shipping by both warships and aircraft were announced, and 
a raid on the railway yards at Knin and Metkovic. The derailment ofa 
train in Slavonia was reported to have killed 150 Germans. 
PACIFIC AREA , 4 
On March 16-U.S. troops landed on Manus Island, the largest in the 
>. Admiralty group,and by March 18 had captured Lorengau airfield and 
town, with much booty. Losses were light. A week later Amo and 
Ndrove, two small islands off Manus, were also occupied. 

. In the East Marshalls Mili atoll was both’ shelled and bombed on 
March 18, and next day a landing was effected on Emirau Island, 80 
miles north-north-west of Kavieng, and the construction of an airfield 
- immediately 

On Bougainville the Japanese suffered very heavy losses in fruitless 
attacks on the U.S. positions round Augusta Bay. They lost about 
5,000 men in 7 days, but returned to the attack again on March 23, 
possibly because their only alternative was to stay in their camps and 


Ea New Guinea the Australians were astride the road to the enemy 
base at Bogadjim by March 17, while along the coast bombers did great 
destruction to shipping, sinking 41 barges on one day and 3 corvettes 
and 2 transports in a convoy east of Hollandia on another. At Aitape 
a destroyer and 2 cargo ships were sunk, and between there and 
Wewak 2 small cargo ships, 7 coasting vessels, and 23 barges on March 
23. Frequent air attacks were also made on Rabaul and its airfields, 
Kavieng (also shelled), Wewak (8 days running), Truk, Ponape and 
Kusaie (Carolines), and positions in the Marshalls. Sourabaya was 
attacked twice, and Denpasar airfeld, Bali, once. Several raids were 
also made on Paramushir and Shimushu, and on March 19 Matsuwa and 
on March 25 Onnekaton were bombed for the first time. : 

On March 21 it was announced that U.S. submarines had sunk 15 
. ships (2 transports, 2 tankers, and 11 freighters) and that British 
submarines had sunk 7 and badly damaged 2 at the entrance to the 
Malacca Straits. On March 24 the’sinking of 11 more ships by U.S. 
submarines was announced, of which 3 were tranports and 2 tankers. 

The loss was announced of the U.S. submarines Corvina, Capelin, 
Sculpin, and Scorpion, making 23 since the war began. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 
In the middle of March the Japanese opened a major offensive in 
the Chindwin valley, 3 thrusts westward over a wide front, 
with the object of crossing into Manipur and capturing or isolating 
Imphal. The most northerly column crossed the Chindwin between - 
Homalin and Tamanthi and pushed towards the frontier, presumably, 
to cut the Manipur road behind Imphal, the second column moved up 
the Kabaw i ey (running north and south between the Chindwin 
and the frontier) and reached the neighbourhood of Tamu, where 
the road from’ Imphal crosses the frontier; while the third pushed 
north of Tiddim through the hills and attacked British positions north- 
west of that place, but were beafen off and broken up into small 
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eres Some of these, however, got round both flanks of the British 

and set up road blocks behind them at Tongzan. The northern 
column was held at a point east of the road into Manipur, some 30 
miles from Imphal, where fighting continued. 

Gen. Stilwell’s forces gained control of the whole Hukawng 
valley by the middle of March and were moving south from Wawlabum. 
Chinese troops captured Jambubum, where the valley contracts into a 
narrow pass leadmg into the Mogaung valley, on March 20, while a 
British-led force of Kachins and Gurkhas took Sumprabum, further - 
north-east, and quickly y pushed on 30-40 miles towards Myitkyina. 
Parties of Gen. Stilwell’s Chinese also reached Shaduzup, east* of 
Jambubum, and got behind the ppa against whom his main _ 
forces were operating. By March 27. hi advance troops were only 40 
miles from Mogaung. i 

The Japanese were also being faced with the difficulty of not knowing ° 
which way to tarn by the success of the parachute troops in establishing 
themselves somewhere in the Katha area, west of Bhamo. They wete 
not interfered with until 8 days after they- had landed, and when 
attacked from the air, beat off the raiders with heavy loss. On March 
26 it was learnt that they had cut the railway line somewhere north of 
Em also that they had linked up with ground forces which had 

e Chindwin secretly and pushed eastward some 200 miles. 
ag March 13 it was announced that a landing had been made on the 
coast south of Maungdaw, and 6 villages captured and held. 


ra 


CHRONOLOGY 


ALGERIA. March 15.—Mr. Lehman, Director-General of U.N.R.R.A. 
arrived in Algiers 

March 17 — Rejection of Puchen’s ap (see France.) 

March 20.—Execution of Puchen in Algiers. (see France.) 


ARGENTINA. March 15.—-The Grupo Oficiales Unidos dissolved 
itself and freed its members from their oath, after receiving a message 
from Col. Peron saying that its continued existence might be an 
obstacle to the Government. Col. Peron returned to 3,300 military 
officers their letters of resignation, which he held as a guarantee of 


their loyalty to the G.O.U. - 
- March 16-—The arrest was announced of Gen. Menendez, known as 


an ultra-nationalist. It was-rumoured that he had been conspiring to 
overthrow the Government. 
March. 19.—The Govérnment pmo rohjbited the (U.S.) United Press and 
“its Argentine subsidiary Prensa Unida from sending or receiving news 
as from noon that day. The Department -of Posts and Telegraphs 
stated that the United was authorized to install a wireless station 
to feceive news, but had violated. the concession by allowing a third 
‘party, Prensa. Unida, to use the station. The latter had also often sent 
news.illegally by, telegraphic circuit,rerited from All America. Cables T 
the United-Press for its own exclusive U8ẹ. | u t. <, ab oi cat 
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~ March 25.—The American Telegraph Co., All-America Cables, and 
pe Incorporated were suspended for 24 hours and fined 1,000 pesos 

perly and with intent to avoid control” delivering to the 
United d Press 3 3 telegrams from Lima on. March 8 “‘prejudicing Argentine 
tranquillity and good relations with American countries”, j 


AUSTRALIA. March 17—Dr. Evatt Scnganoldt in Parliament the 
signing on March 9 of the mutual aid agreement with Canada, and said 
_ Australia expected to ee goods and services valued at about {A24 
million. He said they ured an international economic agreement ` 
whereby the sabsceitg countries would undertake to pursue domestic 


E policies aimed at full employment and would for an existing 
E A or a new one, to fatilitate ex $ 
ormation and consultation on. employment policy, and gen 


promote international agreement on employment. In the period directly 

after the war Australia would support all forms of international economic 
collaboration which would obviate the necessity for the adoption of 
policies of extreme economic nationalism. 

March 23.—The Senate, by 19 votes to 17, passed the Bill providing 
for a referendum upon the genig of increaséd constitutional powers 
to the Commonwealth. ` 

March 27.—Archbishop Mannix issued a protest against the bomb- 
ing of Rome in the name of all the 27 Roman: Catholic archbishops and 
bishops of Australia. 

Mr. Curtin stated in a broadcast on the opening of the first Victory ` 
Loan of {A150 million that Australia was not alone among the United 
Nations in finding herself no longer living off her own fat. Reserves 
had been consumed and resources in raw material drawn on to a 
Bo aie: extent, and yet the war effort continued on a scale to cause 

e to all Australians. The year of attack had now come, involving 
His esha ping of everything to which past efforts had been directed. 
On the home front food must be garnered so that Australia might fulfil 
commitments on a scale undredmed of before, for her task was to fight 
and to feed. He said he would take to America the undying gratitude 
of Australia for the splendid assistance given to her in her hour of need, 
and to Britam the admiration of Australia for the British people’s : 
matchless heroism when they stood alone against Germany. 


BELGIUM. March 24.—New Swedish Minister appointed to the 
Government in London for first time since 1940. (see Sweden.) 

March 27—The Government in London announced that 71 
hostages were shot in Belgium during February. 


BRITISH WEST INDIES. March 21.—The West Indian Con- 
ference opened in Barbadoes, under the auspices of the Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission, members of which were present, together with 
delegates from the Bahamas, Barbadoes, Bri Guiana, Honduras, 
Jamaica, the Leeward and Windward Islands, ‘Trinidad Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands. The da included the means of raiging the 
nutritional level by food ae uction and fishery expansion, the re- 
absorption into civil life o 3 engaged i in war employment; the 
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panne of ae works for the improvement of agriculture, education, | 
ousing, public health, and industrial -development. 


BULGARIA. Marck 14.-Swiss reports stated that Tito’s Foreign - 
- Commissar, M. Smodlacka, had undertaken to act as spokesman for the 
Bulgarian Agrarian and Communist leaders and endeavour to convey 
peace proposals to the Allied Governments. He was reported to have 
visited Southern Italy and Algiers. 

March 18.—Hungarian reports stated that all women and children 
had been ordered to leave Sofia. ' 

March 21.—According to Ankara radio Gena troops had occupied 
the post and telegraph offices in Sofia and seized the main rail and road 
communications throughout the country. 

March 24.—The German wireless stated that the Government 
majority had met to discuss a Bill for the r ization of the Army, 
and that the former Prime Minister, Tsankov, had spoken in favour of ` 


Bulgaria’s fulfilling her obligations to her allies. 
March 25.—The Russian Minister left on a visit to Moscow. ` 


CANADA. Marck 16.—Mr. W. F. Turgeon’ was appointed as first 
Ambassador to Mexico. 

The Prime Minister told Parliament that mutual aid agreements had 
been concluded with Great Britain, Russia, and Australia, and similar 
ones were being negotiated with China and the French Committee. . 
Each agreement contained a pledge of reciprocal aid to Canada and a 
mutual undertaking to pursue international economic policies designed 
to implement the economic objectives defined in the Atlantic Charter. 

The “Mutual Aid Master Agreement” signed on Feb. 11 with 
Britain laid down conditions under which Canada would deliver to 
Britain aircraft, lorries, etc., including foodstuffs. Canada had during 
1943-44 appropriated $1, 000 million to finance such supplies to the 
United Nations. The agreement with Australia was dened on March 9. 

The preamble to the Act declared that it was speedier? that the 
conditions on which Canadian war supplies were made available to other 
United Nations should not be such as to burden post-war commerce or 
lead to the imposition of trade restrictions, “‘or otherwise prejudice a 
just and lasting peace”. The Government had long taken the position 
that the accumulation of large war debts was contrary to the public 
interest. “ 

March 17.—The Minister of Munitions and Supply gave Parliament 
an outline of thé Government’s views on civil aviation, and said that 
steps would be taken to require the railways to divest themselves of 
- ownership in air lines so that within a from the war’s end air 
transport would be entirely separate from surface transportation 
(Transcanada Air Lines were owned by Canadian National Da ways). 

A new federal board would be created, called the Air T. i 
At the end of the war Canada would have about 200 modern "airfields, 
including a chain from coast to coast. 

- March 19.—The Minister of Munitions tabled in Parliament the text 
of: the pioposed- International Air T Transport -Convention, and -said 
Canada Wold seek thé-support of all the Govéraiients coticethetd i” 


» 
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for a united front of all Frenchmen for the liberation of France and the’ 
creation of the Fourth Republic, based on social democracy. He said ` 
.world aviation in establishing a world air authority to ensure a fair 
division of air routes and service. Besides furnishing an international 
control of aviation it would contribute to a permanent system of 
general security. The Convention outlined a scheme for a world air 
transport assembly with a board of 12, who would have voting powers 
in proportion to their importance as air transport countries. 


EGYPT. March 21.+-Gen. Sir Maitland Wilson arrived in Cairo as 
the guest of Sir Bernard Paget, the C.-in-C., Middle East, to confer with 
the Allied authorities on questions regarding Yugoslavia and Greece. 

March 23.—Mr. Macmillan arrived in Cairo. 

March 24.—Gen. Sir H. Maitland-Wilson left Cairo. 

March 26.—Mr. Lehman, sma Gras a ULN.R.R.A., arrived 
in Cairo. 


EIRE. M arch 14.—Mr. Churchill's statement regarding the restrictions 
on travel-to'Ireland. (see Great Britain.) 

-March 17.—Mr. De Valera, broadcasting on St. Patrick’s Day, said’ 
they-had had many crises in their history, which had found their people 

ith, the qualities which he felt they could call upon: unréservedly 
to-day. When external force succeeded and they were overborne 
physically they did not abandon the struggle nor ‘ad they cede their 
rights or surrender their will. Even in their failures they were in the 
lasting sense victorious, and they had outlived the evils that were done 
to them. In all the long period of endurance their people had been 
maligned; that was the way of the strong towards the weak. . 


FINLAND. March 14.—Parliament met in secret session to hear the 
Prime Minister’s report on the Russian pro : 

The staff of the Italian Legation recei rders from the Badoglio 
Government to go to Sweden. 

March 15.—Parliament, in secret session, gave the Government. a 
vote of confidence in support of its view that the Russian armistice 
_ terms were unacceptable. No counter-proposal was put forward, and 
accordingly the Giiestion of confidence was not put to the vote. 

March 16.—Thé press reported only that Parliament had approved 
the Government’s political declaration, and the Uusi Suomi (Conserva- 
tive) des¢ribed this as “a demonstration of national strength before 
observers abroad”. It was learnt that in the party group meetings held 
just before the final session of Patliament.37 of the 200 members pre- 
os pe dol outright of the rejection of the Russian terms. ` 

a of Russian modifications of ay original terms proposed. (see 
U. Si -R.) 
~ Mr Roosevelt's public statement about Finland. (see U.S.A.) - 

March 17:—The press published Mr--Roosevelt’s statement of the 
previous day and an appeal sent by the King of Sweden to both Presi- 
dent Ry and Marshal Mànnerheini.- It was- understood that- the 
second reply of the Government to Moscow-reached Steekholm that day. 

-vTension::was .reported to be. growing: between . the-irrecencilable 
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elements in the country, led by the “People’s Patriotic Movement”, and 
the larger parties in favour of accepting the Russian terms. 

- March 18.—Report of interview with Hitler as to the Russian terms. 
(see Sweden.) 


March 20.—The press reported, for the first time, that clarifications 
of the original Russian terms had been received by the Government 
through Swedish official channels. Swedish reports- stated that the 
message from the Swedish Government urging Finland to get out of the 
` war was read to the Finnish Parliament by the Foreign Minister on 
March 15 only in an abridged form. 


March 21.—The Government issued an account of the exchanges 
with Moscow and of Parliament’s attitude to the matter. It confirmed 
previous reports-of the course of events, and, referring to the reply just 
sent to Moscow, said that it pointed out the necessity for Parliament to 
receive more precise information both of the formal interpretation of 
the terms and of their material purport, It regretted that Moscow had 
not offered Finland an opportunity to present its point of view on these 
special questions, and stated that though the Government continued to 
strive earnestly for the restoration of peaceful relations it had not 
considered itself able in advance to accept these terms, ‘‘which deeply 
influence the nation’s whole existence, without even having obtained 
certainty on their interpretation and purport”. 
- March 22,-The press published the Moscow statement, and a semi- 

official announcement said that “Helsinki hardly e ed anything 
but this openly negative attitude by Russia. Finland had clearly ex- 
pressed her willingness to continue negotiations, and she regrets that 
this.has met with no response from Moscow”. 

Swedish reports stated that German -troops and aircraft arrived in 
Finland by sea during the armistice exchanges ‘between Helsinki and 
Moscow. 


FRANCE. March 15.—The Vichy. Propaganda Minister broadcast 
an announcement that the police had arrested the general staff of the 
resistance army, and captured the plans of the maguss, with lists of the 
names of all leaders of resistance and of people who were going to be 
shot by the guerrillas. Evidence had also been received that a whole 
secret ay Ais now concentrated in Paris, and was preparing to strike 
when the Germans rushed off to oppose the invasion. 


March 16.—Déat was appointed Minister of Labour in the Vichy 
Cabinet and Secretary of State for National Solidarity, a new post, for 
the control of all social institutions. 

March 17.—The Military Court of Cassation rejected Pucheu’s appeal, 
which was based on an error in 1 reasoning by which the 
Court rejected the defence’s demand for an adjournment, and a vague- 
ness in the wording of the seventh question in the Lower Court’s judg- 
ment (that in which mention was made of “the policy known as 
collaboration”.) 


Pucheu’s counsel, against his own wish, addressed an appeaļ for 
mercy to General de Gaulle. 


.- March 18.--Gen. de Gaulle, addressing the National Assembly, called 
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pan for caer al French forces behind the Allied invasion had 
n submitted to Britain and the United States. The fundamentally 
friendly relations of the French people with their allies remained 
excellent, but the National Committee could not always “find an 
audience with the Allies in keeping with our obligations”. 

He disclosed that the Committee had decided to open negotiations 
for a Western European grouping on an economic basis, linked with the 
Arab countries, for the organization of security. Immediate problems 
to be solved, he said, were the pursuit of the war, French participation 
in the armistice, the maintenance of public order, the setting up’ of a 
purified administration, food: supplies, and the re-establishment of 
individual liberties 


The Committee’s authority would cease automatically on the day 
on which the national sovereignty could be expressed; the immense 
majority of French people desired to see a renewed democracy and a 
national representation different from that of the Third Republic. 
France would be republican and democratic; the structure of society 
was to guarantee the liberties embodied in the four freedoms, and no 
men or groups were to have a stranglehold on national economy, ‘or 
profit from France’s weakness or poverty. 

March 20.—Pucheu was executed in Algiers, the ‘appeal to Gen. de 
Gaulle having been rejected. ; 

March 21.—Mr. Hull’s statement regarding the Vichy régime. (ses 
U.S.A.) : 

Swiss reports stated that 54 persons had recently been shot in Mar- 
seilles after the discovery that 12 German officers had been killed iy 
patriots. 

March 22.—In fighting between Lake yee and the Arve Valley 
pe were reported to have captured over 100 police and militiamen. 

wiss reports stated that the commander of the Vichy troops in Haute 
Savoie had resigned, and that the operations against the patriots begun 
in February had failed. a 

The Consultative Assembly adopted an amendment, with only 2 
dissentients, to give women the right to vote in the election of the 
Constituent Assembly. 

March 24.—The Vichy Propaganda Minister stated in a broadcast 

‘that French partisans were receiving a regular flow of arms, food, and 
money dropped by Allied aircraft, and that they had lately been kid- 
napping people.whom they considered enemies of their: movement. A 
number of French officers and soldiers of the regular army were row 
with thém. 

. March 25.—The .Vichy Labour Minister Déat declared that fie was 

‘ready to enforce a new all-out pro-German policy-in France. “France 
can no longer afford to be a political no-man's-land”, he said. ‘‘Atten- 

-tisme ‘is finished here”. Three great.tasks- confronted. him;-to mobilize 
-French workers for Germany and for French industries helping Germidny; 
to adapt wages and salaries to the cost of living; and to oe 

- introduction. of the Labour Charter.-- -_- 

Romie radio reported that 21 Poles had been RRT in Dijon: - Sia a 


¢March 27 -2-Gen.-de Gaulle stated in the debate in the Consultative 
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Assembly in Algiers on the restoration of.public authority in France 
that national sovereignty, namely a Constituent Assembly, could only 
emerge from a general consultation of the whole nation, including the ’ 
prisoners and deportees, and that the Assembly andthe Committee 
were in agreement on this point and also on the need for holding 
elections to local bodies as early as ible. In considering the appoint- 
_ ment of a Provisional Assembly they were building on uncertainties, 
since the physical and psychological state of the French people gn their 
liberation could not be foreseen, but whatever formula the Consultative 


Assembly adopted the Government would endorse. He stressed one ~“, 


last poińt, namely the reference by some members of the Assembly to 
the importance which the attitudes and decisions of the Assembly and 
Government might have abroad. “The Government begs you to take 
account only of just what emerges from the will of the nation”, he said, 
“of that and nothing else”. f 

The Commission’s project for the restoration of public authority in 
France was adopted by 62 votes to 6. i 


GERMANY. March 16.—Goebbels, in Das Reich, said there was 
no reason and no idea of such an unthinkable course of action on their 
, part as unconditional surrenter, and everyone in Germany was deter- 
mined “not to give the enemy a chance to overrun us... We are 
, determined to fight until the enemy is prepared to give us the freedom 
and security of our national existence without reserve. It, therefore, is of 
no importance where we fight; all that matters is that we fight ....’ 

March 17.—The News Agency issued a statement denying that 
Prince Stirbey was empowered to put peace proposals before repre- ` 
sentatives of the United Nations. 

March 18.—Himmler issued a decree empowering employers to 
dispose their workers ‘‘as they may find convenient’’, and ordering. that 
every worker must serve under the same conditions as a soldier. 

The Völkischer Beobachier stated that when the Red Army entered 
the geographical territory of Europe it would be so batt that the 
Germans could say to them: “Thus far and no farther”. People abroad 
had a wrong idea of the war situation, it added; Germany's chances 
were 80 great that the moment might well come when she would regain 
the initiative for the final blow. ‘ 

Report of Hitler’s statement to the Swedish press re the Russian terms 
to Finland. (see Sweden.) 

Hitler received Admiral Horthy and the Hungarian Chief of Staff 
and was, reported to have e the following demands: General 
mobilization of the Army under German supervision; reorganization of 
the Army to bring all divisions and regiments under the command of 
German officers; railways and Danube traffic to be placed under a mixed 
General Staff; all food reserves and production to be placed in a general 
pool, for the equal distribution of all food supplies in countries associated 
with Germany; imposition of a.censorship and press control, as in 
Germany. , 

The Hungarians were understood to have refused to accede to the 
demands, and Hitler at once gave orders for the occupation of anh 

Ribbentrop was reported to be negotiating with the leaders of the 
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“Arrow Cross” with a view to the formation of a Government to replace 
M. Kallay’s. © ~ 

March- 7o. —Berliù radio stated that “rumours that German circles 
have approached the Swedish Consul in Paris to obtain King Gustav’s 
mediation for peace negotiations with the Allies are without any founda- 
tion, according to the Swedish Foreign Ministry”. 

March 22.—The News Agency announced that the Hungarian News 
Agency had issued a communiqué stating that, in order to assist Hungary 
ee the common enemy, and, in particular, to intensify the effective 

le against Bolsh evism, German troops had arrived in Hungary 
strength of the mutual understanding’. 
k lieu of the former Government, which had resigned, the Regent 
had entrusted M. Sztojay, Minister in Berlin, with the task of forming 
a new Government. The two allied Governments agreed that the 
measures taken would contribute, in accordance with the traditional 
friendship and comradeship in arms of the two peoples, to mobilize all 
the resources of Hungary for the final victory of the common cause. 
The Agency announced later that Hitler had appointed Dr. Veehsen- 
mayer as Minister to Hungary, and that Von Jagow had been recalled 
to take up a post in the Foreign Ministry. 
_The press made many references to Rumania as a bulwark of Euro- 
pean culture, a country with a great European mission, and the corner- 
stone of Europe’ s defences. 
Reports reached Sweden that Generals Voelch, Fuchs, and Heisinger 
had been shot on Hitler’s orders for refusing to make an attack on the 
Dnieper Bend on the ground that they had insufficient guns and 
ammunition. 
Goebbels, in Das Resch, said the war could never take such a bad turn 
that it could be improved by a lost peace. No one could predict how 
it would develop and what-event would bring about a. decision; it 
constantly changed its aspect, and would reveal its last secrets, if at all, 
only long after its end. He went on: ‘Unlike our enemies, Germany 
maintains to the full the same objectives which guided her when the 
war started. The change in the essence of the enemy’s war aims is the 
real reason for the political crisis in the Allied camp.” 
March 23.—The Transcontinent news cy announced that Veeh- 
senmayer had been given the title of Plenipotentiary, and said his 
powers were based on special authorities granted within the scope of 
the joint efforts to intensify the common conduct of the war. ` 
' Berlin radio announced that Horthy was in Buda and on March 
22 had received the new Cabinet, who took the oa 
March 27.—Swedish reports stated that the Germans had published 
an announcement that new areas in north-west Slavonia and Croatia 
had become unsafe for habitation by German settlers, because they were 
infested with armed bands “‘terrorising all by day and night”. It was 
also stated that the eastern half of Poland was an “infested” area, and 
- that to combat the activities of the partisans a new police force called 
the Landwacht had been organized for parts of the General-Government 
and for Wartheland and other annexed Polish territories. It was 

“reported that since 1940 1 million Germans from the Baltic States, 
Russia, and the Balkans had been brought to Werthelens alone w 
occupy the homes of evicted Poles. 


T 
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GREAT BRITAIN. March 14.—Mr. Churchill told Parliament, 
that the initiative in the matter of Eire and the Axis was taken by the 
United States; the Government were, however, of course consulted 
throughout by the U.S. Government, and gave the American approach 
full support. They had for some time taken measures to minimize the 
dangers arising from the retention of the German and Japanese missions 
in Dublin, but the time had now come when these measures must be 
strengthened, and the restrictions on travel were the first steps in the 
policy designed to isolate Great Britain from Southern Ireland, and 
also to isolate Southern Ireland from the outer world. No one could 
reproach them with precipitancy; no nation in the world would have 
been so patient. But they were bound to do their utmost to obtain 
security for the operations ahead. There was also the future to con- 
sider. If a catastrophe were to occur which could be traced to the 
retention of the enemy representatives a gulf would be opened between 
Britain and Southern Ireland which even erations could not bridge, 
while the Government would also be heli aces untable by the people 
of the United States if it could be shown that they had in any way 
failed to do everything in their power to safeguard their troops. 

Replying to questions he oid he believed that complete unity pre- 
vailed throughout the Commonwealth on the action : 

The European Committee of U.N.R.R.A. held its first meeting in 
London. 

In both Houses of Parliament a cordial invitation was extended to 
the Congress of the U.S.A. to send a delegation of its members to visit 
Parliament at the earliest convenient date. 

The Minister for Air, speaking in the debate on civil aviation, said 
the Government were ready for the international discussion of the 
subject, and that a broad agreement had been reached with the 
Dominions. The Empire would enter the conference as a unit, a phrase 
which, he emphasized, he was not using lightly. Repl, to questions 
about air sovereignty exercised by States, he DPA this should 
be preserved, subject to any modifications produced by international 
agreement. 

He also mentioned seven new designs of aircraft for civil transport, 
in one of which the principle of jet propulsion would be applied. 

Some 65,000 of the miners returned to work, or about 85 per cent of 
the number on strike. 

March 15.—The Ministry of Information issued details of the con- 
ditions of prisoners-of-war in the Far East. No independent visitors 
were allowed in the camps in Burma, Siam, Malaya, Borneo, the Dutch 
East Indies, and the Philippines. Occasional visits had been permitted 
to camps in Japan, Korea, China, Formosa, and Hong-Kong, where 
conditions were tolerable. A Swiss Consul visited Formosa in September 
1943, and found that the health of the prisoners (some 2,500) did not 
give cause for anxiety. The number of prisoners in all the camps visited 
was less than 1 per cent of ‘all Allied prisoners in the Far East. 

Marck 17.—A joint statement issued in London and Washington 
described the scale of the relief being provided by the Allies and neutrals 
for the pior of Greece. The staple element of the work done was a 
cargo of 15,000 tons of wheat each month, and additions—mainly from 
the U.S.A. under Lend-lease—included 2, 700 tons of pulse, 600 tons of 
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powdered milk, 300 of powdered soups a month, 1,000 of fish pants 
and 600 of foodstuffs with a high protein content. Sweden had recently 
given 2,000 tons of-dried fish and 200 of dried milk. 


March 18.—A warning to Rumania was broadcast in the-B.B.C. 
Euro service stating that the Russians had reached the Dniester 
and this meant that for Rumania the hour of defeat was striking. There 
was'no possibility that she could play for time; “if she does not break 
with Germany at once, Rumania will have lost her power to act as an 
independent nation. Moscow’s warning, made at the time of the 
Declaration of Teheran that ‘the State which still postpones the moment 
for coming out of the Nazi coalition is following a suicidal policy and 
seriously worsening its fate’ is London’s warning too”, and this was also 
the attitude of Washington. 

March 20.—Mr. Vincent Massey arrived in London from Canada. 


March 24.—It was understood that the Government associated 
themselves wholeheartedly with President Roosevelt’s declaration 
warning Germany and her satellites of the consequences of further 
persecutions in their territories. 

March 26.—Mr. Churchill, in a broadcast review of the war situation, 
stated that the U- -boat attacks were the greatest danger that had been 
overcome by the Bri Speaking of the war in Asia, he said that the 
Japanesé were showing signs of grave weakness, and that the attrition 
of their shipping and their air force had become obvious. He repeated 
the pledge of the British Empire and Commonwealth to fight side by 
side with the U.S.A. against Japan, “no matter what it costs or how 
long it lasts”, and he estaned” that a powerful battle-fieet had been 

ut under Adm. Somerville in Indian waters to face the main part of the 
Ta Fleet should it turn westward. 


With regard to domestic affairs, he said that several of the large 
measures of reform promised for after the war had already been pre- © 
sented to Parliament; for instance, education reform and a National 
Health Service policy, and proposals for the extension of National 
Insurance were expected to be laid before Parliament before the end of 
the session. He also spoke of plans in progress to deal with the problems 
of EU and demobilization. 


GREECE. March 24.—The Prime Minister told the press that he had 
never believed that civil war really existed among the great mass of the 
Greek people, and that he was absolutely confident that the armistice 
between the guerrillas would be lasting. “There are certainly rivalries 
and sometimes bitter differences between the chiefs of the Andartes, 
but these have never had a popular character and the people have _ 
always fought united in their hatred of the enemy and their loyalty to 
the allied Powers”, he said. The Government, he added, “regard with 
the same esteem, without any exception, all the organizations inside 
Greece which are ee patriotically, and they hai no preference 
for any particular one’ 


HUNGARY. March 18.—The Regent at Hitler's H. Q: and Peron of 
demands-made. (ses Germany.) - 


A 
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. March 19.—German troops entered the country at 8 a.m. and took 
‘control of airfields and other key pon Telephone and telegraph com- 
munication with the outside world was severed, and Budapest broad- 
casts gavė only hews from German sources. 


March 20.—The Prime Minister resigned. He was reported to have 
recently rejected demands made by the German Ministry for complete 
mobilization, the dispatch of troops to occupy further districts of 
Yugoslavia and of workers to Germany, and the Reve of more food 
for Germany. 


` March 21,—A German military commander assumed control of all 
Transylvania, which was declared a war zone. The Foreign Office in 
Budapest was stated to have been taken over ‘by the head of ane 
South-Eastern Europe Department of the Wilhelmstrasse. 
' Marth 22.—Statement issued by the German News Agency, datte 
the Hungarian News Agency. (see Germany.) The German announce-. 
ment gave the following as the composition of the new Cabinet: 
Premier and Foreign Minister, M. Sztojay; Deputy Premier, M. Racz; 
the Interior, M. Jaross; Finance, M. Remenyi-Schneller; Commerce and 
Communications, M. Kunder; ‘Agriculture and Supply, M. Yurczek; 
Justice and Education, M. Antal; and War, M. Csatay. 
` The German forces in the country were cere to number about 
50,000 motorized infantry. 


The Minister in Stockholm declared that he did not recognize the 
new régime. Berlin statements regarding the Regent and the new 
German Minister. (see Germany.) 


March 23.—The Minister in Switzerland declared that he did not 

„ recognize the new régime. 

| March 24.—The Minister in Finland declared that he did metrecognize 
the new régime. 

- Mr. Hull’s appeal for Hungarian resistance. (see U.S.A.) 

Budapest radio broadcast a message calling on- the people to be 
friendly to the German troops and stating that all elements hostile to 
the present German activities would be ruthlessly weeded out. 

March 25.—The Ministers in Stockholm and Madrid, who resigned 
their posts, were “deprived of their Hungarian citizenship”. 

The Minister in Lisbon announced his refusal to recognize the new 

régime. 
' March 28.—Ankara reports confirmed that the former Primè 
Minister, Kallay, had taken refuge in the Turkish Legation in Budapest. 

It was reported that 10,000 Jews had been arrested, that plans weré 
being made to round up the rest. A 

Moscow radio stated that Hitler had taken over the Henn 
Army, abolished its general staff, and put it under a special section of 
the German High Command. . 

Reports were'current that airfields'‘at Szombathely, Tapolca, U Ujvidek, 
Szolnok, and Ferihegy had been leased to the Germans in Dec., 1943, 
and that at the end of January the Germans had taken over airfields at 
Rahov and Uzhorod. 
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_ March 27—The Consul-General in istanbul ce ies refusing 
to recognize the new régime. 








ITALY. March: 14, tt was learnt that the Badoglio Government 
had severed relations with Finland. 


Rome radio reported the death of Gayda in an air raid on Rome. 


March 15.—Marshal Badoglio, in a statement in the Corriere, re- 
viewed the measures he took after Mussolini’s fall and declared that it 
eee the immediate dispatch of many German divisions to Italy. 

was unable to oppose this because Mussolini had allowed 36 
divisions A be dispersed in the Balkans and elsewhere. 

He had not delayed unduly in seeking an armistice; it took two sides ° 
to make an agreement, and if he had made a unilateral declaration of 
surrender he would have placed the country at the mercy of the Ger- 
mans without any possibility of obtaining Allied assistance. Six Italian 
divisions were concentrated:in the Rome area for the protection of the 
capital, but, “for reasons which will be investigated in due course’, 
the defence against the Germans completely collapsed. 

The seven points in the Government’s policy were:.(1) the complete 
dissolution of the Fascist organization; (2) collaboration with the 
United Nations, to win the war; (3) the improvement of wages and 
pensions; (4) better organization of food ea a 5) the restoration of 
industries and communications; (6) freedom of i press; and (7) the 
Pepe till the end of the war ‘of all discussion of measures 

ing the future organization of the State. 


March 24.—The French Gen. Xavier de Savin arrived in Naples to 
represent the Algiers Committee of National Liberation on the Allied 
Commission of Control. 


March 27—The Minister of the Interior tn Marshal Badoglio’s 
Cabinet revealed that a document had been conveyed to the Allied 
Control Commission at the end of January by Badoglio after approval 
by the King, in which he promised that the present Administration 
would.remain in office ant it returned to Rome. Immediately after 
Rome was freed a broadly-based Government, including ‘the leaders of 
all parties and excluding anyone compromised by Fascism, would be 
formed. Within 4 months of the declaration of peace elections would be 
held fora Chamber of Deputies, Parliament would be allowed to discuss 
State institutions and e them if it desired, the country, freely 
consulted, would be master of its own sage and:the Crown would 
faithfully carry out the will of the country ressed by-the freely- 
elected representatives of the nation. It was added that any other line’ 
of conduct would, in the existing delicate situation, prejudice the 
authority, legitimacy, and power of the State. 

A German announcement stated that 320 hostages tiä been shot as 

A AIEE E S E ARET NA ERE E 

tions of the 25th anniversary of Fascism. It was stated that an 
inquiry had been opened “with the object of establishing Anglo- 
American guilt”. The German military command in Rome issued a 
warning that “necessary measures” would be taken in the event of 
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further attacks on German forces there. It denied that there were any 
‘military installations or German forces in Rome or that German 
military traffic was being routed through the city, but stated that if 
“Communist or Badoglio elements” tried to take advantage of these 

“generous measures” to try attacks, the Supreme Command would be - 
forced to take necessary military measures. 


` Unconfirmed reports stated that the Soviet Government had advised 
the Italian Communist Party to collaborate. with the Badoglio Govern- 
ment, to support its war effort. ` 


JAPAN. March 22.—Tojo told the Diet, according to the German 
News Agency, that the war situation had become extraordinarily 
acute in the past few months; new attacks must be expected from the 
stubborn, a enemy, who was basing his plans on his material 
superiority e military strength of the, (Japanese) nation was 

od dd all the time, but the tense war gituation was ‘‘truly grave” 
and did not permit of a moment’s delay. 


NETHERLANDS. March 24.—-New Swedish Minister appointed re 
the Government in London. (ses Sweden.) 


NEW ZEALAND. March 15.—The Prime Minister announced that 
the Government had a ed the U.S. request to Eire and had 
expressed the hope that Eire would accede to it. 


PALESTINE. March-23—The C.I.D. Headquarters in Haifa were 
wrecked by a heavy explosion and three British constables were - 
Killed and three seriotsly injured. Part of the C.I.D. buildin A 
Jaffa was also demolished. 2 British policemen were also 

and 2 injured in a number of shooting and bomb outrages in Jerusalem. 


March 25.—The Government reintroduced the death penalty, 
abolished in 1940, for certain crimes, to be tried by military ‘courts, 
including the carrying of arms or bombs. A curfew was imposed in 
Telaviv, Jerusalem, and Haifa. The Jewish Agency issued a statement 
concerning the recent bomb outrages, declaring that the “deadly hand 
which directed these crimes is unwittingly or maliciously helping the 
enemies of the Jewish people’. Histadrut, the Labour federation, 
passed a unanimous resolution urging the Jewish public to deal strongly 
with the criminals, and the Mayor of Telaviv and the heads of the Eitan ~ 
‘communities of Jerusalem and Telaviv called on the respective distri 
commissioners to express abhorrence of the terrorist acts and thei 

sympathy for the families of the victims. 


POLAND. March 27.—Smi, the secret radio, announced that, in 
‘accordance with the Government’s instructions,- the Directorate of 
Underground F pene ee ordered the commanders of the underground 
army units to establish contact with the Russian Army, in spite of the 
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fact that Russia had not made clear its attitude towards this move, 
and that on March 19 Moscow radio reported that the commander of 
the Polish underground unit in the Rovno district presented himself to 
the Soviet commander, offering his collaboration. 


German reports of partisan activities i in eastern Poland and Warthe- 
land. (see Germany). 


RUMANIA. March 13.—It was learnt that Prince -Stirbey had 
left for Cairo, and had already passed through Turkey, to try and 
establish contact with the Allied Nations. He was known to be in close 
touch with Dr. Maniu and other political leaders. 

March 16.—Red Star’s charges against the Rumanian Army. (ses 
U.S.S.R.) 

March 18.—Warning broadcast from London. (see Great Britain.) 

An official statement, in somewhat ambiguous terms, repudiated 
Prince Stirbey’s mission abroad. 

March 21.—Turkish reports stated that several German divisions 
were entering the country through Hungary, including 4 Panzer 
divisions. Jews who had been deported to Transnistria and Bessarabia 
were reported to be returning home. 

March 23.—Antonescu was reported, by Vichy radio, to be at 
Hitler’s H.Q. 

March 26.—The War Minister issued a decree ordering all officers and 
men on the reserve and all men between 25 and 40 to report at recruiting 
offices between April 1 and 15. 

All men undergoing pre-military training in or near Bucarest were 
ordered to eae with their commanders “to carry out orders of 
extreme emergen bs og tebe were hastened for evacuating large 
numbers of pleas ape ucarest and other cities. 

March 27.—Istanbul re stated that Marshal Antonescu had 
returned from Hitler’s H. 2 


SOUTH AFRICA. March 14.—Dr. Malan, the Ieader of the 
Nationalist Opposition, cabled to Mr. de Valera supporting his rejepnon 
of the American Note. 


March 15.—Gen: Smuts told Parliament he had not been a proached 
by Mr. de Valera about the American Note, but if he had, his answer 
would have been the same as those of Mr. Curtin and Mr. Mackenzie 


King. 

. March 17.—Gen. Smuts, speaking in the foreign affairs debate in 
Parliament said, “Here we are, a Dominion with sovereign independent 
status under the Statute of Westminster, but sandwiched in wè have 
little territories which do not belong to us. These anomalies are broad- 
cast all over the continent of Africa. I must say I feel that-something 
is due not only to South Africa, but to Africa. We have taken a great , 
part in this war, and ee Hue een nee hares ie do its 

‘duty ... entitles us to something”. F 


- 
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` He regarded the idea of- the Commonwealth as one of the most 
valuable conceptions of all time. The dangerrun by small countries was 
lain from this war; if South Africa had not the protection of the British 
eét and of its friends. in the Commonwealth it would be necessary to 
make defensive alliances with other countries. Standing alone they 








_ would become the football of the Great. Powers. 


\ 


He was definitely opposed to the States of the Commonwealth becom- 
ing republics and completely separate from it; he did not see how they 
could gain more liberty, more authority, or national sovereignty by 
further loosening the ties. He was against any scheme of Imperial 
Federation, however, believing that the existing em had given 
satisfactory saa for consultation between England and the 
Dominions. - 


‘ŚPANISH MOROCCO. March 26.—It was learned that one Briton 


and one British-protected subject had been arrested recently by thé 
Spanish authorities at Larache. 


> 


“ SWEDEN. March 16.—It was learnt that a message from the 
Government urging Finland to take theopportunity of detaching her- 
self from the war had been sent to the Finnish Government, and that 
it had been endorsed personally by the: King. 

March 17.—A German named Günther, attached to the Legation, 
was arrested for spying, with 2 other foreigners and 7 Swedes. 

March 18.—S Tidningen published a telephone “interview” 
with Hitler sent by its Berlin de who quoted Hitler as 
saying that the purpose of the Russian armistice terms to Finland was 
to get her into such a position that her People would have no chance to 
resist any longer—to place a noose round the victim’s neck and tighten 
it when the time came. No one could doubt the ultimate objective of 
Bolshevism—the extermination of the non-Russian-Bolshevist peoples - 
in Europe and especially the Finns. 

Suggestions of guarantees to Finland from England and the U.S.A. 
could only serve to make submission more palatable for the Finns. In 
practice neither country would be in a position to give Russia, if 
victorious, even the slightest directives as to any limitation: of objectives, 
assuming that they were inclined to do so. In reality, both were abso- 
lutely lacking in any honest desire to exert such an influence. As far 
as American guarantees went, Germany had had her experience of 
them after the previous war, when the promised 14 points of Wilson 


, were forgotten after Germany had laid down her arms. The value of 


. Bfitish guarantees was most strikingly illustrated by the Polish busi- 
ness, England and the U.S.A. were themselves facing heavy internal 


crises and the question was not whether they were able to give direc- 
tives to Bolshevism but haw long they would be able to stave off 
Bolshevist revolutions in their own countries. 

March 24.—Hr. Gunnar Haeggloef was appointed Minister to the 
‘Belgian and Netherlands Governments in London. 

March 25.—The Prime Minister stated that Finland still mamtained 
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her view regarding her special position in the war and of her consequent 
freedom of action. He said everyone would find natural her wish to 
regain peace with freedom and a but how she was to realize 
this she must herself determine. ; i 


SWITZERLAND. March 17.—It was announced that the Legation 
in London had been instructed to register a strong protest against the 
violation of Swiss air space by the R.A.F. on March 15 night. 


March 23.—The Hungarian Minister and Legation and Consular 
stafis decided not to recognize the Government in Budapest. 


TURKEY. March 26.—The Russian Minister to Sofia arrived in - 
Istanbul on his way to Moscow. 


U.S.A. March 14.—Mr. Hull issued a statement saying the American 
people and Government earnestly hoped that the Russo-Finnish con- 
versations would result in Finland’s withdrawal from her association 
with Germany in the war. 


Lord Halifax, addressing the Chamber of Commerce at Boston, said 
the rulers of Germany, to save their own skins, would snatch at any 
chance, however slender, which seemed to offer the slightest prospect 
of escape, and if they could not do this by military means their only 
hope would be to open some sort of breach in the United Nations’ 
front. They would admit that they had lost the war, but would point 
to the casualties that it was still in their power to inflict if the Allies 
insisted on fighting it through to the end, and they would say, “Why 
not make a reasonable peace now, and save further needless bloodshed?” 
That way, the way of compromise peace, lay disaster, and he thought 
the British and American peoples would see through it. 

If that failed the German leaders would try to drive a wedge between 
the Allies. America would be told that Britain was not carrying her 
proper share of effort and sacrifice, Britain would be told the same 
story, and both would be told that they were only fighting to enable 
Russia to Bolshevize Europe, while the Russians would be told that 
Britain and America were still leaving them to bear the brunt of the 
war. And there was always the old subject of Lend-lease. On Jan. 19 
Berlin reminded America that her property was being given away at 
the rate of millions of pounds a month to countries all of which were 
capable of turning against her before the whole thing ended. Three 
days earlier Berlin told Europe that the Lend-lease agreement was 
merely the means by which America sought domination. The object 
woul be to induce them—after they had been poisoned by mutual 
suspicions—to agree to a compromise peace. 

Col. Knox said the Navy needed another 500,000 men to man the 
new ships that would be put into service at the rate of nearly 12a day” 
during 1944. Its present strength was over 2} million men. ` 

The Senate, by 47 votes to 31, accepted the compromise version of 
the Soldiers’ Vote Bill. 
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President Roosevelt told the press that everyone knew the Nazi 
record on religion, and now Germany had used Rome as a military 
centre. It was a logical step in the Nazi policy of total war—a policy 
which treats nothing as sacred. ‘We on our side”, he said, “have made 
freedom of religion one of the principles for which we are fighting this ` 
war. We have tried scrupulously,‘often at considerable sacrifice, to 
spare religious and cultural monuments, and we shall continue to do so.” 

March 15.—The House of Representatives, by 273 votes to ili, 
passed the Soldiers’ Vote Bill. 

March 16.—President Roosevelt told the press that the longer the 
Finnish people stayed at Germany’s side the more oe and suff 
was bound to come to them. He thought he was al 
Americans when he said they sincerely hoped Finland cere now take 
the opportunity to dissociate herself from Germany. 

- March 17,—Mr. Hull told the press that the Government were not 
consulted by the Soviet Government before the recognition of Marshal 
Badoglio. 

The Chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Committee published 4 a 
letter from the Secretary for War saying, “It is the considered judg- 
ment of the War Department that, without reference to the merits of 
these resolutions (recording Congress as favouring free entry for Jews 
into Palestine) further action on them would be prejudicial to the 
successful prosecution of the war.”. The Committee stated that they 
were convinced that acting on the resolutions “at this time” would be 
unwise, and the resolutions were therefore tabled. 


March 18.—Mr. Hull and Mr. Crowley issued a joint statement ` 
describing as entirely untrue reports that the British White Paper of 
Sept. 10, 1941 was being “scrapped” to give British exporters freedom 
to export articles and aed received under Lend-lease or similar 
pn The White Paper was a unilateral declaratiòn of policy that the 

ritish Government would not allow the re-export of Lend-lease goods 
or similar ones in short supply in the United States except under certain 
specified conditions where war supply considerations made it necessary. 


. With, however, the e ion of reverse Lend-lease to include. raw 
materials discussions been conducted between Britain and the 
U.S.A. aiming at the formulation of an set of principles on a 


bilateral basis governing the re-export of Lend-lease and mutual aid 
goods and similar goods. These discussions had proceeded on the lines 
of the same basic Doley followed under thè White Paper. As soon as it 
was possible to do so the-appropriate committee of Congress would be 
consulted. 

Marth 21.—-The State Pepe at issued a statement about “‘absurd 
reports and rumours periodically occurring, which are evidently 
inspired”, which tried to create the impression that the U.S. Govern- 
ment, on the liberation of France, intended to deal with the Vichy 
ae or with certain individuals directly or indirectly supporting the 
policy of collaboration with Germany, and declared that Miey were 

‘false on their face”. 


- The fact that the Government kept representatives at Vichy for such 
purposes as combating Nazi designs; keeping the Fleet out of German 
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hands, and preventing a Nazi occupation of French Africa had. been 
falsely represented as founded on a sympathetic relationship with pro- 
Axis supporters at Vichy. Just the opposite was the truth. No loyal 
supporter of the Allied cause would make the charge that the U.S. 
Government would have any dealings with the Vichy régime except . 
for the purpose of abolishing it. 

Col. Knox told the_press that both the Army. and the Navy were in 
favour of the immediate construction of an oil pipe-line to Arabia. The 
idea was the birth of a genuine foreign licy for oil. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff wished to have established an oil reserve of 1,000 million barrels 
in Saudi Arabia, and, apart from the long-term view, they were con- 
cerned with the assurance o adequate supplies for the prosecution of 
the war. 

Mr. Hull issued a statement redefining U.S. foreign policy cy. It 
incorporated the main points of his speeches during 1942 and 1943. - 

A “rally for Palestine” was held in New York by the American 
Zionist Emergency Council, and was attended by some 17,000 people. 
, March 23—The House Foreign Affairs Committee recommended 
unanimously the extension of the Lend-lease Act to July 1; 1945, with 
an amendment’ ves an in Congress and not the President control of 
‘settlements between the United States and Henetriary nations after 
the war. 


March 24.—President Roosevelt told the press that her would be 
5 million members of the ‘armed forces oversea by July I. 


The Senate passed unanimotisly the “Soldiers Bill of Rights” one 
ing veterans of the war with almost every suggested aid except adjusted 
compensation payments. 

President Roosevelt, at his press conference, read a statement con- 
demning the systematic torture and murder of civilians going on in most 
of Europe and parts of Asia “in a campaign of savagery” and stated 
that none who took part in these acts of savagery should go unpunished. 
This warning applied not only to the leaders but also to their func- 
tionaries and subordinates in Germany and in the satellite countries. 
He appealed to the German people to help the victims ‘of Hitler's 
cruelty to escape, and called upon the free peoples of Europe and Asia 
temporarily to open their frontiers to provide refuge for them. The 
U.S. Government would persevere in its efforts to rescue all intended 
victims of the Nazi and Japanese executioner irrespective of race, 
religion, or colour. 


On ‘the tenth anniversary of the establishment of Phili ipine inde- 

` pendence, he addressed to those who “are now bearing the yoke of 
Vaan ese domination” an assurance “‘that the return of freedom to their, 

islands draws closer with each allied victory”, and that America would 

fulfil its pledge to restore their independence. 


He also read a letter from the head of the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration concerning the export of farm machinery for U.N.R.R.A., 
stating that the athount of such machinery exported under Lend- lease 
had been less than 2 per cent of the available American supply. 


. Mr. Hull at his press conference appealed to: Hungary tq resist. the. 


ri 
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invader and said that only by such resistance could ghe hope to regain . 
the respect and friendship of free nations and demonstrate her right to 
independence. He said the rapid decline of Nazi tyranny had never 
been so apparent as when Hitler showed his desperation by turning 
- upon a former ally. : 

March 25.—Three women and 2 men who had confessed to conspiring 
to spy for Germany were sentenced in the Federal Court at Detroit to 
terms of 5 to 20 years’ imprisonment. i 


U.S.S.R. March 16.—Red Star published an article stating that the 
‘Rumanian troops had gained a name for disorder, brutality, and 
oppression of the local population, and even now in the Crimea they 
were committing atrocities on villages in the central district. In 
* Rumania Soviet prisoners and deported workers were living’ under 
inhuman conditions. 

It was learnt that the President of the Ukrainian Council of People’s 
Commissars had told the Ukrainian Soviet on March 1 that .he con- 
sidered that the districts of Kholm, Gruvishev, Zamostie, Yaroslav, 
and Tomashev ought to be included in Ukrainian territory. (They 
were all west of the Curzon Line.) ` $ 

It was understood, and learnt through reports from Stockholm, that 
in clarification and modification of the terms offered to Finland the 

vernment had intimated that the internment of the German troops 
in the north could take the form of isolation, Finland undertaking to 
cut communications between the German-occupied area and the rest 
of Finland. Nor did Russia demad ah immediate withdrawal to the 
1940 frontier before negotiations could be begun, but only Finnish 
approval of the proposal in principle. Consequently demobilization 
was not demanded before the opening of negotiations. 
` March 20.—Moscow radio stated that the News Agency had been 
authorized to deny, as without a word of truth, a report published in 
the Jowrnal de Genève that the Soviet Government had conveyed peace 
proposals to Prince Stirbey after these had been approved by the 

lo-Saxons. They were said to comprise a rectification of the frontier 
with Russia, the return. of Transylvania to, Rumania, a Soviet re- 
nunciation with regard to Constantinople, and so on. 


March 21.—Moscow radio announced that on March 1 the Foreign 
Commissariat Information Bureau published the Soviet terms to Fin- 
“land, and on March 8 the Embassy in Stockholm received Finiand’s 
repty It followed from this that the Finnish ‘Government found it - 

ifficult to ree the Soviet terms’ without preliminary discussion. On. . 
March 10 the Soviet Government informed the Finnish Government ` 
that they considered the Finnish reply unsatisfactory. At the same 
time they called the latter’s attention to the fact that the terms, in the 
form of 6 points presented to M. Paasikivi, “represent the minimum, and 
are basic, and Soviet-Finnish negofiations for the termination of 
hostilities are le only in the event of acceptance of these terms b 
the Finnish Government”. They also declared they would wait ti 
March 18 for the Finnish reply. On March 17 the Finnish Government 
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gave a negative reply, and Sehemby assumed full responsibility for the 
consequences”. 
Finnish account of diplomatic ars with Moscow . (ses Finland.) 


March 23—M. Zarubin was appointed the first\ Ambassador to 


YUGOSLAVIA. March 27.—German reports of armed bands at- 
tacking Coran settlers iù north west Slavonia and Croatia, (see 
Germany.) 
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A NOTE ON NEW GUINEA 
lIl—Economic Development and itg Relation to Native Policy’ 


NEW GUINEA might well be called the Eldorado of the Pacific, both 
because of its potential wealth and beçause of the hopes to which it has 
given birth. As yet little has been done to exploit its resources, though 
the traces of gold found on the coast almost four centuries ago proved 
an index to riches mined in the interior over the last two decades. 

the ’thirties prospecting for oil took place on a large scale, and 
there is every, indication that New Guinea will be one of the great 
reservoirs of the world. Agricultural development has been “mainly 
confined to the fringes of the island, but cient success has been 
achieved with coffee, cocoa, rubber, tobacco, and hemp to point to a 
more intensive cultivation in the future of these products, while tea, 
cinchona, rice, and sugar have done well on the experimental stations. 
Finally, areas such as the Hagen-Sepik district and the Upper Ram 
valley would seem to be suitable for European settlement. 

But to view the country as “an almost untouched land of PEE is 
to be perhaps the victim of yet another mirage of the tropics. To take 
the question of agricultural development first. S , bananas, ine- 
apples, and tobacco would all compete with the industries which ve 
been carefully and expensively nurtured in Australia, and it is problema- 
tical whether the interests of consumers and of those Australians 
who would be prepared to pioneer New Guinea would lead to any 
change in past policy. A ia could provide a market for rubber, tea, 
rice, coffee, ee te k, and sisal hemp but, outside that country, 
there is the competition which would offered by other Paci 
islands, by the Dutch East Indies, and the rest of South-East Asia. 

However, granted the possibility of some international or regional 
system of economic control, there is still the difficulty of the amount of 
land available, of transport, and labour. In stressing the fertility of 
New Guinea and the small population, the evangelists of intensive ~ 
exploitation have to some extent overlooked the fact that in Papua the 
amount of land suitable and ultimately available for Europeans may 
not be large. The late Sir Hubert Murray stated that in Papua there is 
not a great deal of fertile land in any one place,’ while in the Mandate 
the Eee discovered plateaux are said to-carrya fairly heavy native , 
popu ulation. Moreover, it has, been a cardinal point of native policy it 

territories to safeguard native rights to land and to make provision 
1 Sir Hubert Murray, Nate perce ee Tapua 1929, p. 28. 
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for the future needs of the inhabitants. Still, a considerable area could 
‘be alienated for European settlers, but this in turn would create a 
demand for native workers. In Papua and the Mandate there exist 
-Jabour ordinances to protect indentured labourers and, on the whole, 
-_ care has been taken to prevent excessive recruiting in any one area or 
village, though no. percentage has been laid down.’ If, however, inten- 
sive economic development does occur in New Guinea it is doubtful . 
whether the present supply of labour would be sufficient. Sir Hubert 
“Murray suggested a figure of 20,000 as the maximum for Papua, that is, 
roughly, one-fifteenth of the indigenous population. The East Africa 
Commission of 1925 estimated that not more than one half of the able- 
bodied males should be absent from their homes at any one time, while 
a Commission in the Belgian Congo in 1924 came to the conclusion that 
only 5 per cent of the adult males should work at a distance from their 
homes. These are, of course, approximate but, taking Sir 
Hubert Murray’s as a rough guide, it is clear that the maximum 
has almost been reached in the part of New Guinea administered by 
Australia. In Papua in 1940 the number of indentured labourers was 
17,351; in the Mandate in 1939 it was 41,675 out of a total po anton 
of 627,283, that is, almost one-fifteenth. As new areas are ht ° 
under control in the Mandate villages will be opened to eraile, ut 
this increase may well be offset by a decrease in the supply elsewhere. 
Furthermore, the fact must be faced that while the system of indenture 
offers both advantages and attractions to the natives it disrupts village 
life; it involves penal sanctions; and, finally, it is doubtful whether it is 
compatible with a policy which aims at encouraging peasant pro- 
prietorship or the production of export crops by natives under their 
a ta of co-operation and land tenure. 

e native labour will no doubt be forthcoming for E - 
planters, there is also the heavy demand which will be made if minerals- 
and oil are worked on a large scale. It has been suggested in some 
quarters that Asiatic labour should be SAER ae and this would 
Pa solve the sho temporarily, and lead, as in Malaya and 

iji, to a rapid economic development of the country ahd to increased 
revenues for social services. But it should also be recognized that this 
policy may involve the creation of a “plural society” and of an economic - 
stratification of the races. Reference is made here to these problems at 
some length, for if Australia adheres to her “White Australia” policy, 
and if she continues to regulate recruiting óf native labour and to 
encourage native agriculture, then there are factors which will operate 
to limit European settlement and enterprise in the future. 

At this point it would be relevant to give a brief outline of native 
administration in the two territories.* In Papua the Government has 
been guided by the principle of the paramountcy of native interests, 
and some efforts have been made to encourage the natives to strike out ~ 
on their own and develop the country for themselves.* In the Mandated 
Territory there has been, on the whole, a conscientious effort to apply 


1 Report of the East Africa Commission, 1925, Cmd. 2387, p. 169. See also, 
‘Report Gy roster path olor T Union of the Dependencies sm Eastern and 
Contral A , 1929, Cmd. 3234, p. 68 

1 As information on Dutch New Guinea is rather scanty the discussion in this 
article 1s limited to Papua and the Mandate. 

t Su Hubert Murray, op. cut., pp. 21-24. 
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the principle that the well-being and develo ment of the native people 
should form a sacred trust for Avilization. 1923 the Administration 
listed some of its aims: the improvement of native health and of the 
physical and moral environment of village life; education; and the 
enco ment of peasant proprietorship. In some spheres little has 
been achieved, but in others a foundation has been’ laid for future 
progress. The inhabitants are mainly Papuan, though there is some 
Melanesian admixture in the east and along parts of the coast. They are 
engaged in gardening and fishing and carry on a certain amount of 
barter. The degree of contact with European culture has been most 
intensive on the coast, near white settlements, and in some of the out- 
lying islands, but in parts of the mainland much ‘of the old social 
tion continues to function. As villages are bronght under 
control head-hunting, fighting, and certain other practices are forbidden; 
taxes are levied on most adult able-bodied males; and village headmen 
(luluais) and interpreters (tululs) are appointed.? These act mainly as 
liaison officers between the Government and the villagers, and so far 
eu been done to utilize the native systems of political organiza- 
tion the other hand, there has been as little interference as possible 
with native customs, and in both territories an anthropologist has been 
monre to advise the Administration." 
ucation hás been largely in the hands of ihe missionaries, who 
receive, in Papua, a small subsidy from the Government. In the Man- 
date less than 2 per cent of the total expenditure in 1937 was devoted to 
education, and it is clear that direct educational methods have not been 
used so far to prepare the natives for contact with Europeans and for 
self-government. On the other hand, the Mandate spends about 16 per 
cent on native health services and it has, furthermore, introduced an 
excellent system by which native medical orderlies are stationed in 
various districts. Medical inspections of villages are as frequent as a 
limited European staff permits, and some has been done to check 
framboesia by Novarsenobillon injections. But tuberculosis, pneu- 
monia, and malaria are widely prevalent, and while there are no 
statistics available on infant mortality there is every indication that in 
many areas the rate is a high one. 

Native agriculture has not yet progressed much beyond the sub- 
sistence stage. In the Mandate a ee amount of copra is produced by 
the natives for export, and its quality was said, in 1937, to equal that 
of the European planters. Near white settlements natives usually 
cultivate a few vegetables for sale, and some success has been achieved 
with the growing of rice on Rook Island in the Siassi group. Experi- 
ments have been made with a view to selecting the best strains of yams, 
taros, and other native crops, and agricultural inspectors and patrol 


1 Tn 1987 there were still 40,000 aro Dies ii tio. Mandated ee 
which were proclaimed to be ‘uncontrolled areas The systemi of administration 
described here is that obtaining in the Mandate, but 1t is similar to that in Papua, 
t tbat there native officials are called village constables. 
t Government cadets from Papua and the Mandate receive a short traming in 
anthropology, hygiene, and elemen law at Sydney University. 

It should > Lilies be mentioned here that in both territories there are executive 
and | tive councils composed entirely od European members. The executive 
council consists of officials, while there is an official majority in the legialatıve- 
~ counoil, which acts in a purely advisory capacity. 
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officers have endeavoured to introduce new foods by distributing plants 
such as tomatoes, potatoes; and maize. In Papua a number of native 
plantations for copra and coffee have been established, the Government 
. supplying seed, tools, and instruction. The natives receive half the 
roceeds from the crop, while the other half is put into the Native 
‘rust Fund fof their benefit. 

It is clear that much remains to be done along these lines, but the 
succéss which has been achieved suggests that the major agricultural 
dévelopment of New Guinea might well be undertaken by the natives 
themselves under the guidance of the Administration. This would make 
the people or soppor mg and they would not haye the overhead 
which makes it difficult for the European to compete with native 
production in other parts of the Pacific and in South-East Asia. Pro- 
oes would be slower, and the social services would probably fall 

ow the level attained in such countries as Malaya, but the people 
would, from the beginning, have a direct share in the exploitation of the 
resources of the island, and this would seam to be essential if they are 
ultimately to stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions of'the « 
modern world and to attain self-government. It is a policy which 
develops logically from the principles embodied in the Mandatory 
system and from those which have largely determined native adminis- . 

_ tration in Papua in the past; it is one which would seem to be implicit 
in the statement made in the recent agreement between Australia and 
New Zealand, namely, that the purpose of trusteeship is the “welfare 
of the native peoples and their social, economic, and political develop- 


ment”. 
P. M. K. 
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ECONOMIC WAR-EFFORTS 
V—tThe British Dominions 


THE information available’ for assessing the economic war-efforts of the 
four belligerent Dominions—Canada, Australia, South Africa, and New 
Zealand—naturally varies in completeness from one of them to another; 
but, generally speaking: it is true that, while budgetary data are very 
complete, it is by no means easy to relate them to the total national 
income, or to trace the course of civilian consumption and net invest- 
ment or disinvestment. Nevertheless, it is possible to draw at least a - 
rough sketch of the course of events in the economies of these countries, 
which are undergoing more remarkable and constructive economic 
changes during the war than any others so far considered in these 
articles, except, perhaps, Japan. 

The data are most complete for Canada, for which we have regular 
estimates of the national income, made-by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. No analysis has yet been made of these very interesting 
figures to make possible their precise adjustment to either of the defini- 
tions used in earlier articles of this series—‘‘net income at market 

rices” or “‘net income at factor-cost’’—nor are the necessary materials 
or such an analysis at hand now. Nevertheless, a rough adjustment 
may be made. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ figure for 1930 is 
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below Dr.,Cudmore’s estimates for that year ee are estimates of net ` 
income at market prices) by an amount not far different from-the total 
of all Dominion, Provincial, and local indirect’ taxation (about $570 
million). It may therefore be assumed that the D-B.S. estimates corre- 
spond roughly to the British “factor cost” definition. 

These estimates show an amazing increase from 4,246 million dollars 
in 1938 to about 9,300 million in the financial year 1943-44—an increase 
of no less than 120 per cent. What real increase this represents it is 
hard to say. It seems not improbable from the rather scanty evidence 
available that factor prices rose by 20-25 per cent in the interval, in 
which case the increase in real income is about 80 per cent» The 
increasing efficiency of labour and the rising rate of remuneration of 
capital, however, make this estimate highly uncertain. Alternatively, 
one may consider the increase in the net national income at market . 
prices in this interval from about $4,923 million to about $11,000 
million and attempt to correct it for the increase in the prices of 
finished goods and services. The indices of cost of living and of prices of 
finished manufactures rose between 1938 and Sept., 1943 by 18 or 19 
per cent; if they are taken as valid, the increase o real income between 
the two dates was therefore nearly 90 per cent. It is probable, indeed, 
that the indices concerned underestimate the price-rise; in any case, 
however, it seems to be the, case that the Canadian real net national 
income increased by 80 per cent or more in the interval under discussion. 
A considerable part of this increase has been due to the growth of the 
- occupied population; numbers engaged in ind , agriculture, and the 
forces rose by 23 per cent between 1939 and the beginning of 1943. To 
some extent, too, it is obviously due to the net transfer of labour from 
agriculture to industry, where average values of output per capita are 
much higher—this alone may have increased the total national income 
by anything up to 10 per ¢ent. The greater part of the increase, how- 
ever, must be attributed to the increase of output per head within each 
of the branches of economic activity—how far attributable to the 
lengthening of hours of work and how far to greater efficiency it is not 
possible to say. 

In 1938 expenditure by the Dominion, Provincial, and local authori- 
ties on goods and services: amounted to some $589 million, leaving 
$4,334 Alien out of the national income of that year (valued at market 
prices) for private consumption and net investment. By 1943-44, total 
public purchases of goods and services had increased to something in 
the neighbourhood of $5 million, leaving about $6,000 million’ for 

rivate consumption and investment—an increase of 38 per cent. 
- The. index of retail sales increased by 62 per cent between 1938 and 
1943, but this reflects the increase of urban sales, which is due partly to 
the great transfer of population to the towns. The increase in civilian 
consumption plus net investment valued at factor costs (i.e. with 
indirect taxation subtracted) is, indeed, only about 20 per cent, which 
is about equal to the rise in prices; it seems probable, however, that real 
civilian consumption has risen, while net private investment has fallen. 
The Dominion’s expenditure on defence goods and services alone has 


1 In considering public expenditure throughout this article that in respect of 
trading enterprises, e.g State railways, municipal power undertakings, otc., is 
omitted. i 
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apparently amounted to about $4,500 million in 1943-44, including 
ut $3,300 milion spent on the armed forces and about $1,000 
million given to the United Kingdom as a war contribution. Output of 
war material, in the narrower sense, has considerably exceeded $3,000 
million. i j 
The evaluation of national income and war expenditure in terms of 
sterling presents the same difficulties which have been encountered in 
earlier articles of this series. There is no doubt that different purchasing. 
power parities between the Canadian dollar and sterling are Toe 
in valuing different portions of the national income, and that the 
official sterling value of the dollar is too high for, at least, the war 
sector of the economy. Taking into consideration such data as are 
easily available, it seems reasonable to value the Canadian dollar at 
5.7 to the £ in dealing with defence expenditure, at 5.4 to the £ in 
valuing private consumption and investment, and at 5.2 to the £ in 
valuing ye non-war purchases. Applying these parities, one obtains 
£ 








a total of £2,000 million for the net Canadian national income of 1943-44, 
(at market prices) and of £790 million for the expenditure on goods and 
services for defence in that year. It is virtually certain, in fact, that the 
Canadian national income and economic war effort have been as large 
as, or larger than, those of one country —Italy—which has claimed, 
and has at times been accorded, the rank of a Great Power. 

:In trying to describe the course of events in Australia in similar terms, 
one is handicapped by the lack of recent data on national income. 
Clark and Crawford estimated the net national income produced (at - 
market prices) in 1937-38 at £A814 million. Between then and 1943 the 
total population in work, including the forces, iftreased from 2,750,000 
to 3,370,000, or by 22} per cent—250,000 of the intrease coming from 
the re-employment of normally occupied persons unemployed in 1938, 
220,000 from the drawing into occupation, of no y unoccupied 
persons, and 150,000 from ‘the natural increase of the population of 
working age. This increase in the occupied population in work alone 

ight lead one to expect an advance of the national income to £A1,000 

ion by 1943; the increase of prices in the interval might be expected 
to bring it up to £A1,300 million, and the increase in real output per, 
head, due to the lengthening of hours and the increase of efficiency, 
would undoubtedly bring about a substantial further increase. Setting 
off against this certain corrections which ought to be applied to this 
crude calculation—as, for instance, that for the fact that the incomes of 
the services, in cash and kind, are probably considerably less than aver- 
age civilian incomes—one may put the Australian national income in 
1943 at about £A1,400 million. That it is not substantially greater than ~ 
„this is suggested by the official statement that the Commonwealth's 
estimated expenditure for 1943-44 (£A714.5 million) was “more than 
half the estimated national income”. The real income appears, at all 
events, to have increased by considerably more than 30 per cent since - 
1938. 

In 1937-38, public (Commonwealth and State) purchases of goods and 
services amounted to about £A130 million, leaving some {A684 million 
out of the net national income for private consumption and net invest- 
ment. By 1943-44 public purchases of goods and services had reached 
£A700-750 million, leaving for private consumption and net investment 
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resources to a total money value about the same as—or, at any rate, 
little greater than—those available for the same purposes six years 
before. As the cost of living had risen by- 28 per cent,-and wholesale 
prices considerably more in the interim, it seems fairly certain that the 
real volume of private consumption pius net investment had declined, 
but it is also probable that, as in other belligerent countries, some 
depletion of private capital was proceeding, so that private consump- 
tion was not reduced asmuch as would otherwise have been oe, pro 
Of the public purchases of goods and services mentioned above, 

ably about £A540 million were for war purposes, including aaa 

lion for reciprocal aid, mainly to the Ës. forces in the S Pacific 
area. - : 

To express the Australian national income and war expenditure in 
sterling, it seems to be adequate to use the official rate of exchange 
with little alteration. If this is done, the national income in 1948-44 
appears to be about £1,100 million sterling, and the expenditure on 
goods and services for war‘purposes about £430 million sterling. 

In New Zealand also there is a dearth of recent national income 
figures. Totals of personal incomes (i.e. the gross total of wages and 
salaries plus the net incomes of firms, farmers, landlords, employers, etc.) 
increased by 40 oe ge cent between 1938-39 and 1943. If net national 
income produ at, market prices, increased between 1937-38 and 
1943 in roughly the same proportion as private income plus indirect 
taxation (as is probable), then it must, in the latter year, have been 
about £N million. The public (central' and local) expenditure on 
goods and services in New Zealand must have been about {NZ45 
million in 1988-39, leaving private consumption and net investment 
equal to some £NZ170 million. By 1943 home-provided public expendi- 
ture on goods and services was about £NZ130-140 million, leaving 
£NZ160-170 million for private use; hence, consumption and net 
investment by non-public agencies seem, asin Australia, to have been 
roughly stationary in money value. Cost of living has apparent} risen 
by about 16 per cent, and cost of investment goods probably much more 
(wholesale prices rose by some 45 cent); it is not certain, however, 
that private real consumption declined, or, if so, by how much, 
because net private investment had probably declined considerably. 

The New Zealand expenditure on war purposes in 1943-44 was expected 
to be about £NZ148 million, of which, however, £NZ40 million was to 
be derived from Lend-lease and {NZ12 million from the United Kingdom, 
2 that the home-provided economic war-effort presumably amounted 

to £NZ96 million (in which is included reciprocal aid to the value of 
(NZ million) or, in sterling, perhaps about £75 million, out of a net 
national income of £240 million. 

Data relating to the Union of South Africa are scantier than those 
for any of the other belligerent Dominions. There has never been a 
really reliable estimate made of hational income, but there is some 
reason to believe that, just before the war, it was about £400 million 
fa which about £250 million has been attributed to the white popula- 

on). Between then and 1943 the general level of prices rose by about 
30 per cent and industrial employment by about 10 per cent, output of a 
number of industrial and agricultural materials, as well as tonnages of 
coal and of other goods carried by rail rose by about 30 per cent, while 
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bank clearings (which, however, probably reflect a disproportionate 
increase in the purely financial circulation) rose moré than 60 per cent. 
Hence it seems likely that the national income produced in 1943 was 
not far short of £650 million. In 1988-39 the Union and the Provinces 
ap tly bought goods and services to the amount of some £56 
million, leaving perhaps £345 million for private consumption and net 
investment. By 1943-44, Union and Provincial purchases of goods and 
services probably amounted to £150-155 million, leaving, if the assump- 
tion made about the course of national income above is correct, some 
£495-500 million for private purposes. Since this is about 45 cent 
above the 1938-39 figure it is umprobable that the real volume of private 
consumption and investment was.reduced to any marked extent; more 
probably it was increased. 

Defence e diture by the Union was expected to be about £100 
million in 1948-44—about the same as in the previous year. It does not 
seem necessary to make any large correction in order to oa lag this in 
terms of United Kingdom money, but, in View of the higher rates of 
service pay prevailing in the Union, it may be prudent to equate it to 
about £90 or £95 million sterling, while putting the national income at 
£620 sterling. ; 

Thus, the total national income of the four belligerent Dominions 
probably amounted in 1948 to some £3,990 million, and their expendi- 
ture on goods and services for defence (exclusive of receipts from Lend- 
lease and borrowing from the United Kingdom) to some {1,385-1,390 
million. This does not,inHeed, measure the whole of their economic 
part in the war effort, for they have also lent to the U.K. (by accumulat- 
ing sterling balances or repatriating their debts held in the U.K.), thus 
contributing to the war effort, here. Transfers by-means of loans (with 
which it is hoped to deal in a future article, along with those e by 
Lend-lease) have been even more important in the case of India, whose 
economic war-effort cannot be related to national income in the way 
adopted in these articles. The defence expenditure borne by India 
directly, however (exclusive of her lending to the United Kingdom and 
of defence hed yeu ay on India’s behalf borne by the U.K. Government) 
was £187 million in 1942-43. Thus, it seems safe to say that the expendi- 
ture of the Dominions and India together on defence goods and services 
has reached an annual rate equivalent to dver £1,500 million sterling, 
or some ighths of the rate achieved by the U.K. in early 1943. 
Time does not allow the addition of an estimate of the Colonial Empire’s 
contribution; even without that, however, it is clear that the Empire 
as a whole (including the Mother Country) is in the same class, as a 
producer of foe and services for war purposes, with the Soviet Union 
or the Old Reich (to which perhaps two-thirds of the economic war- 
output of £9,000 million arrived at for Greater Germany may be attri- 
buted), and that it has achieved something like half the gigantic output 
of the United States. i 





A. J. B. 
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MR. CORDELL HULL’S BROADCAST ON U. > 
FOREIGN POLICY -> 


ON April 9 Mr. Cordell Hull broadcast a speech on the foundations of 
American foreign policy which, he said, was not a mysterious game 
carried on by diplomats with other diplomats i in Foreign Offices all over 
the world. It was, for America, ‘‘the task of f and gi effect 
in the world outside our borders to the will of 135 million people through 
the constitutional processes which govern our democracy”. For this 
réason it must be simple and direct, and founded upon the interests and 
purposes of the American people. "He made the following main points 
in his statement: 

(1) There were three outstanding lessons in recent history: that 
since the outbreak of war the U.S.A. had moved, first, from relative 
weakness to strength; second, from a deep-seated tendency towards 
separate action to the conviction that only through unity of action 
could a world fit for free people be created; and third, from a careless 
tolerance of evil institutions to the conviction that free Governments 
and Nazi and Fascist Governments could not exist together in the world. 

2) The American people were determined to press forward with their 
allies to the destruction of the Nazi and Fascist systems and to continue 
with their allies ‘and other freedom-loving nations after the victory to 
establish and maintain the institutions without which peace and free- 
dg a not be an enduring reality. 

The period during which the neutrals and the United Nations 
Bis, fo to accept compromises concerning the help to be given to 
the enemy by the neutrals was drawing to a close. The U.S.A. could no 
longer acquiesce in the neutrals’ drawing upon the resources of the Allied 
world while at the same time contributing to the death of troops whose 
sacrifice contributed to their own salvation as well as that of the Allies. 


It was clear that Allied strength could make only one outcome of the ` 


war possible; therefore the neutrals were not being asked to e 
themselves to certain destruction by stopping the help they had given 
to the enemy by permitting official German agents to carry on their 
ionage activities, or by sending essential supplies to Germany. ` 
` (4) Astable Europe should be an immediate oie ective of Allied policy, 
to end the inevitable chaos following the defeat of Germany. Liberation 
_from the German yoke would give the European peoples a new oppor- 
tunity to fulfil their democratic aspirations. 

(5) Such a stable Europe must have France as one of its most impor- 
tant components. It was of the utmost importance that civil authori 
in France should be exercised by Frenchmen and swiftly establi 
and that the material foundations of French life should be at once 
restored. Therefore the U.S. Government was disposed to see the 
French Committee of National Liberation exercise leadership to estab- 
lish law and order under the supervision of the Allied C.-in-C., since 
the Committee had given assurances that it did not propose to perpetu- 
ate its authority, but to allow the French people at the earliest possible 
date to exercise their own sovereign will. The Committee was not the 
Government of France and could not be recognized as such. The central 
purpose of U.S. policy. with regard to France was to aid the French 
people in providing a detnocratic, competent, and French administra- 
tion of liberated-French territory. 

(6) U.S. interests in Italy were likewise aimed at assisting in the 
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development of a free and democratic Italian Government. There 
could be no compromise with Fascism. It was not the U.S. Government’s 
purpose ake to impose the ultimate form or personnel of govern- 
ment in I 

(7) The principle that there must be agreed and united action among 
the freedom-lo peoples on the more far-reaching problems in deal- 
ing with the enemy and providing for future peace must underlie the 
entire range of U.S. policy. The British Commonwealth, the Soviet 
Union, China, and the U.S.A. must work together and form the solid 
praene pon which all future policy and international organization 
could be b This essential unity between the four nations was not 
in substitution for or derogation of unity among the United Nations, but 
was basic to all o international action. This had been agreed 
upon at the Moscow, Cairo, and Teheran Conferences. 

(8) The Atlantic Charter was an expression of fundamental objectives, 
but it did not give solutions to proble of international policy. The 
Charter did not prevent any step, including those relating to enemy 
States, necessary to achieve the o jectives of preventing aggression and 
establishing world security. It was hardly to be ay eae that the 
more than 30 boundary questions in Euro Neo settled while 
fighting was still in progress, though the U.S.A. was ready to further 
the settlement of any such questions, as Seah by their offer to be 
of such service to Poland and Russia. It was necessary, however, both 
at home and abroad, not to proceed by presenting elaborate pro 
which only produced divergence of opinion upon details, which might 
be immaterial. An international organization must be worked out to 
maintain peace and prevent aggression, which must be based upon 
firm and binding obligations that the member nations would not use 
* force against each other. It must ys rovide adequate forces to preserve 

peace, an international court for the settlement of international con- 
troversies which fell within the realm of Jaw, and other institutions to 
develop new rules to keep abreast with the problems of a changing 
world. The chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
had been asked to designate a representative, bi-partisan group to help 
in a lanning of such an organization. 
ere could be = pa ae with Fascism and Nazism, which 
‘en N 
(10) The heart of she slate of international problems lay in action 
to ais and expand production in industry and agriculture, and to 
free international commerce from unreasonable restrictions, as an essen- 
tial prerequisite to maintaining and.improving the standard of living ¢ at 
.home and in all countries. 

(11) The U.S. Government had not made nor would- make any 
secret agreements or’ commitments, political or financial. Their 
foreign policy was ‘‘comprehensive, stable, and known of all men’’, as the 
President had said. He ended by appealing to the whole nation’s sense 
of responsibility, with a reminder that they had once before fallen into 
disunity and, as a result, had become ineffective in world affairs. 


` 


` 


THE FRENCH COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL 
LIBERATION 


PROPOSALS FOR INTERIM GOVERNMENT OF FRANCE 

THE French Committee of Liberation published on April 2 the text 
- of an ordinance communicated to the Governments of Great Britain, 
the U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R. on March 30 forth proposals for the 
establishment of civilian and military authorities to operate in France 
immediately the Allied landings took place. It provided for the 
appointment of a delegate of the Committee to head an administration 
representing the civil commissioners concerned, and one general as 
“military delegate” representing the, Commander-in-Chief. These two 
would act for the National Committee till it was able itself to take over 
the government. 

Liberated territory would be divided into forward and Tear zones. 
The Committee's delegate would be ible for restoring and 
civil services and economic life in both zones, and for the oY eee of 
a state of siege in the rear zones.. The military delegate would be respon- 
sible for liaison with the Allies regarding communications in the for- 
ward zones and the execution of the French Command’s orders; setting 
up a French military administration; the state of siege in the forward 
zone; the execution in liaison with the Allied Command of the Com- 
mittee’s decisions regarding military action by elements of resistance 
movements; and liaison between the Allies and the population to meet ` 
the needs of the armies m the field. 

The preamble mentioned 3 ordinances and a decree not published in 
the Jowrnal Officiel. One referred to the division of France into regions 
and the appointment of regional commissariats. It was understood 
that the latter were already in existence, working with the resistance 
movements on the internal organization of France. The decree referred 
to the establishment of a “Committee of action in France”. It was © 
understood that the representatives of the Allied Governments in Algiers 
had asked that these ordinances should be communicated to them, 
since they might have a ing on the coming military operations. 

On April 1 the Association de la Libération (composed of these who 
organized a revolt to assist the Allied landings in Nov. 1942) sent a 
resolution to President Roosevelt noting with satisfaction Mr. Hull’s 
declaration regarding Vichy, but requesting that the Clark-Darlan 
Agreement be abrogated and wider recognition. given to the National 
Committee. 

The central committee of the Communist Party also issued a state- 
ment, saying that the entry of the Communists into the Government - 
conferred on it increased strength to act in the name of France, and the 
two members would work ceaselessly for continuing the arming of the 
patriots, the unification and rapid reinforcement of the sad and the 
unity of all Frenchmen in the struggle. 


GEN. DE GAULLE’S BROADCAST 
On April 4 the National Committee held a special meeting, attended 
by the two Communist members just appointed to it, and unanimously 
A dew thre pointing’ Gen. de Gaulle head of the armed forces and 
ying it down that “the powers a aining to the Prime Minister are 
exercised by the President of the Committee of National Liberation”. 
The same evening-Gen. de Gaulle broadcast a message to the French 
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people in which he said the war was entering its decisive phase, and the 
test for France would now reach its greatest severity. Till they were 
victorious they must think of nothing but victory; the struggle for 
their own safety, and that of the others also, demanded absolute unity, 
and for this two conditions were necessary: first, the effort of all French- 
men in the struggle must come (descends) from a single direction; and 
second, all Frenchmen must unite to fight the enemy, subordinating to 
this duty all quarrels and all personal, group, or party interests. 
direction of the French people in the war was the responsibility of the 

rovisional Government and of it alone. The Government over which 

e presided, and which was established on French soil, would be 
responsible for its acts before the national sovereignty as soon as that 
sovereignty was able to express itself. It had the sole responsibility for 
s ing in the name of the country; it goyerned with the collaboration 
of the Consultative Assembly, which took a direct part in legislative 
work and advised on all matters regarding the general interests of the 
nation. ~ 

The composition of the Government now fulfilled the’ obligation of 
forming a national ‘concentration. The members represented all the 
principal tendencies through which French opinion expressed itself, from 
the Right to the extreme Left. 

National unity demanded that all Frenchmen should follow their 
Government in all circumstances, and that they took orders from it 
alone, the moment they were free from enemy control. For Frenchmen 
there could be no public order, no justice, no international engagements 
save what the Government assured to them, provided, or itself entered 
into. The entire world was now witnessing the beginning of Germany’s 
defeat. The supreme battle would be the battle of France. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

There was very little enemy air activity over the U.K., but on 
March 27 night an armed reconnaissance in strength was carried out 
over the West of England, South Wales, and parts of the S.E. Damage 
was done and there were some fatal casualties. 11 aircraft were 
destroyed. 

Day operations against Germany included many heavy and wide- 
pran attacks on airfields in France and the Low Countries, targets in 

e Pas de Calais, rail centres in France, Belgium, and Germany, and, 
on 2 occasions, airfields and aircraft plants in several pata of Germany, 
including Berlin, Munich, and Brunswick. Outstanding attacks were 
those on Brunswick (March 29) when 39 aircraft were shot down and 
many damaged on the ground, for the loss of 18 ‘planes; on Steyr ball- 
bara PAT (April 2) when 115 aircraft were destroyed; on Berlin 
and Munich objectives (April 5), when several dozen aircraft on the 
ground were damaged and 5 shot down; on Brunswick aircraft fac- 
tories, 5 airfields in N.W. Germany, and ts near Frankfurt (April 
8) when 148 aircraft were destroyed for the loss of 34 bombers and 24 
fighters out of over 1,000 sent out; on Poznan aircraft works and similar 
targets at Gdynia, Marienburg, Tutow, and Warnemünde (April 9), 
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when 63 aircraft were shot down and 29 damaged on the ground, for 
' the loss of 31 bombers and 8 fighters (10 bombers came down in 
pene and on airfields, rail centres, etc., in France and Belgium 
a tae 10), when great ‘damage was done at Namur, Hasselt, Coxyde, 

urges, Evere, and elsewhere, and in the Pas de Calais area, 
and 12 aircraft destroyed, for the loss of 5 bombers and 4 fighters out 
of some 1,600 sent out in a series of operations which lasted all day. 

Night attacks included one on Vaires rail centre and Lyons aero 

-engine works (March 29); on Nuremberg and other places, in very great 
strength (March 30), when great damage was done to the Siemens- 
Schukert electrical works, and many aircraft shot down, for the loss of 
94 aircraft; on Toulouse (April 5) when great damage was done to 3 
aircraft factories, for the loss of 1 aircraft; and on Mannheim and other 
places in W. Germany,: Lille, and rail centres near Paris (April 9), 
when great damage was done, for the loss of 11 aircraft. A very exten- 
sive minelaying programme at great range was also carried out, 
Swedish reports stating that this was in the southern Baltic. 

Apart from these, ae titoes made many attacks on German 
objectives, including the Ruhr, Hamburg, Kiel, Hanover, Krefeld, 
Aachen, Cologne, and Essen, almost without loss. 

At sea edrly on April 3 Barracuda aircraft made two attacks on: the 
Tirpiz in Alten Fjord and scored 24 direct hits, causing heavy explo- 
sions and leavin fires burning on board. No air opposition was 
met, and only 3 bombers and 1 fighter were lost. A supply ship along- 
side the Tirptiz was sunk and a tanker set on fire. 

The Germans described the attack as part of an action against a 
convoy in the Arctic, in which U-boats sank 14 destroyers and cor- 
vettes, and 16 British aircraft were shot down. During operations 
aircraft also attempted to attack the Tsrptiz, but the attack was “split 
up by our defences, and thus failed to achieve its full effect”. The 
German report of the night attack on Nuremberg claimed the destruc- 
tion of some 150 Allied aircraft in “the greatest victory in repelling 
terror attac 


= GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Nikolaiev was taken on March 28, and before the end of the ioith 
the Russians had reached the Pruth at Cernauti, which they entered 
on March 30, had captured Kolomyja, on the railway crossing the 
Carpathians into Ruthenia, and south of Kamenets-Podolsk had 
reached Hotyn and Chelmenti on the upper Dniester. Further south- 
east they had taken Balta and Slobodka (on the railway from Odessa 
to Zhmerinka), and Ribnitsa, on the Dniester, south-west of Slobodka, 
and in their advance on Odessa had captured Ochakov, Berezovka, 
Suvorovo, and many other places. 

A chronological summary .will show the continuing success of the 
offensive: 

April 1: South-west of Tarnopol, Podgeitay. and Zavalov taken and 
pr made between there and Stanislavov, also south of Kamenets- 
Podolsk, north of Kishinev, and north-east of Tiraspol. In the battle 
for Tarnopol the Germans were reported to have thrown in 50,000 fresh 
troops. ; 
April 2: West and south of Cernauti, Kosov, Kuty, and Gertsa taken. 
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Progress in Kishinev region, whefe some Rumanian units surrendered. 
East of Odessa, Alexandrovka taken. 
Bs ril 3: South-west of Tarnopol, Kuzov taken. Further north, 
-west of Luck, on the line to meer: Gordkhov and Berestechko - 
ies 
- April 4: The Yiyia River reached north-west of Jassy. Heavy 
fighting in’Tarnopol: 3,000 Germans killed in the streets and the station 
captured. Skala (west-north-west of Kamenets-Podolsk), German 
attempts to break out of the encircled area defeated with heavy loss. 
South-south-west of Kamenets, Hotyn taken. Marshal Konev’s forces 
now 15 miles beyond the Prath and the Germans’ onl lateral line 
east of the Sereth cut at Denzhini. Progress towards Kishinev and 
Odessa. The Germans were fighting hard to hold off the Russians from . 
the Dniester railway sone at Tiraspol and keep that line of retreat 
open 

PADE 8: Razjelna ction , taken, on the main line from Odessa. 

in all other sectors. 

April 6: In Skala Pinea over 4,000 Germans killed and much 
material captured. Tarnopol, relief attempts from the south-west 
defeated. 

April 7: North of Razjelnaya 5 to 6 divisions surrounded and being 
wiped out. In 2 da aye over 7,000 Germans and Rumanians killed and 
3,200 captured, with heavy guns, tanks, and other material. German 
stores and equipment being evacuated from Odessa, and 1,100 rail 
trucks of this captured at one station. 

April 8: South of Cernauti, Sereth taken, andthe Russian line pushed 
forward to. . points 60 miles along the Ruthenian frontier, along the 
north Rumanian border, and then down the Sereth to a point near Jassy. 
The Pruth had now been crossed north of Jassy on a front of 100 miles. 
Botosani and Dorohoi taken, and the Sereth reached on a front of 50 
miles. Kishinev: outer defences reached. South-west of Tarnopol: 
strong German attacks to relieve the garrison, since Tarndpol a gateway 
to the major German base of Lvov. 

April 9: In Rumania some 200 places taken, including Larga and 
Zaborna. Bukovina cleared of the enemy. South of Kolomyja, Seletin 
taken. Zhukov’s and Konev’s forces joined up near Sereth, on each 
side of the river. : 

April 10: Odessa entered. West of Botosani the Sereth crossed and ~ 
Radauti, Solka, and Succeava and 3 rail junctions taken on the north- 
south line from Cernauti to Bacau (junctions for the lines going res- 
pectively east to Dorohoi, Jassy, etc., and west into Transylvania). 
Announced that a few days earlier attacks were begun on the Pereko 
Isthmus and the south bank of the Sivdsh. Armyansk was taken an 
several places across the Sivash, and in 2 days’ fighting 5,500 of the 
enemy were killed and over 1,000 captured, and much material des- 

net or taken. 

April 3it was announced that on the 1st Ukrainian front from March 
4 to 31 over 16,000 sq. miles had been liberated. The German armies 
were split in two, cad 13 infantry divisions routed or badly mauled, 
. while the same treatment was ie to the divisional oup of the 
Polish General-Government, 5 of other Beg 11 tank divisions, and 
1 Rumanian division. Material destroyed ded 1,338 tanks and self- 
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propelled guns, 2,516 guns, 1,285 mortars, 22,519 motor vehicles, 572 
armoured cars, and 272 aircraft, with 183, 310 of the enemy killed; and 
captures included 849 tanks and self-propelled guns, 2,086 guns, 1,391 
mortars, 31,468 motor vehicles, 406 armoured cars, 149 locomotives, 
6,315 railway cars and wagons, 4,528 horses, 436 store dumps, etc., and 
24,950 officers and men. : 

No news was available of fighting on the northern front, but the 
Baltic Fleet reported much damage done to shipping between Norway 
and Finland, and the Finns reported air attacks on Kotka and the 
Russians one on ee north-west of Lake Ladoga. 

The Germans claimed (March 28 and April 3) a complete defensive 
success between the Dnieper and White Russia, in which many thousand 
Russians were killed. On March 30 they admitted that their fighting 
units were being spht up into many independent groups, and that they 
were face to face with a dissolution of the Ukrainian front into many 
single engagements. A retreat was being made for strategic reasons. 
On March 31 they claimed the annihilation of the bulk of several 
enemy divisions south-west of Narva, and next day reported heavy 
Russian attacks south of Pskov by some 120,000 men. Teade were 
made, but were all sealed off. In 3 days’ fighting 172 Russian tanks 
were ‘destroyed or disabled, and the action was again described, on 
April 4, as a full success. ‘On Apal 5 they claimed that the Kovel 
garrison had been relieved, and on April 7 that a gap in the front be- 
tween the Tarnopol and Cernauti areas had beste osed, and a new 
strong Barner formed north of the Upper Dniester. 


ITALY AND THE BALKANS, 

Ground operations in Italy were restricted to local attacks and patrol 
activities. In the Cassino area positions on the east slope of Monastery 
Hill were evacuated on March 28, and occupied by the Germans next 
day. In the central sector of the main 5th Army front Italian troops 
captured Monte Marrone, 15 miles north-east of Cassino, and held it 
against several counter-attacks. They also seized and occupied 
Castelnuovo, a mile to the south-east. 

The air offensive was maintained with increasing weight on rail 
centres, bridges, airfields, ports, factories, etc., including Perugia, 
Verona, Mestre, Milan, Turin, Bolzano, Leghorn, Spoleto, Civita 
Vecchia, Roseto, Pedaso, S. Stefano, Varese, Piombino, Orvieto, 
Arezzo, Vicenza, Ferrara, and many other places. In addition heavy . 
attacks were made on Sofia (March 29 and 30), when 8 enemy aircraft 
were destroyed; on Budapest (April 3), when 24 aircraft were destroyed 
and great damage done to railways, an aircraft factory, and steel 
works; on Bucarest (April 4), when 49 aircraft were destroyed and 12 
aircraft lost there and over Italy. and Dalmatia; and on Ploesti (April 
5), when the railway and an oil refinery were heavily hit and 30 aircraft 
probably destroyed, for the loss of 12. Frequent attacks were also 
made on targets in Yugoslavia, including SR (at Tito’s request) 
east of Dubrovnik and a large German base; Brod rail junction, 
Drnis, Knin, porte airfield, Bihac, Nish, junction, and Zagreb air- 
fields, and on shipping off the coast. On April 6 and 7 5 schooners 
carrying arms and stores down the coast were captured. Many enemy 
aircraft were destroyed or damaged i in these operations, in which on 
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some days the M.A.A.F. flew between 1,500 and 2, 000 sorties—on April 
2 the total was 2,200. 

In the land fighting Tito’s forces reported aoe actions in both 
East and West Bosnia, the cutting of the main line to Belgrade at many 
poin ints, and the defeat of German and Chetnik columns in Montenegro. 

April 7 a Soviet report stated that some 5,000 Hungarians and a 
battalion of Slovenes had joined Tito’$ Army. 

On April 8 it was announced that in recent operations in the Adriatic 
French light naval units had sunk the whole of a convoy and its escort, 
without sustaining any damage or casualty. _ 3 

The Germans claimed the sinking or ing of several ships off 
Anzio and the sinking of 3 off the African coast,on March 31 by bom- 
bers, which also heavily damaged 10 other freighters and a destroyer. 
They also claimed to have recaptured the whole of Cassino, except the 
station. - 


THE PACIFIC AREA 

On March 29 a very strong naval force attacked the Palau Islands, with 
one of the greatest surface and aerial bombardments ever staged by the , 
U.S. Navy. By April 1 all the 25 ships in harbour there had been sunk, 
and 3 others in nearby waters, while 17 others were severely darhaged, 
and a battleship torpedoed by a submarine. In addition, 160 Japanese 
aircraft were destroyed and 54 damaged, U.S. losses being 25 aircraft 
only, no vessel suffering any casualties or damage. (Palau is only 550 
miles east of the Philippines.) 

Successful attacks were also made on the Truk group, where airfields 
and other targets onsMoen and Dublon were wrecked. In one attack 
- 49 aircraft on the ground were destroyed, and ‘in another, 31, with 
another 22 damaged. Ponape and other islands in the Carolines, 
Wewak, Koepang and Laetern (Timor), Wake Island, and the Marshalls 
were also heavily bombed by B17s and B24s. A series of attacks on 
the main enemy base at Hollandia, Dutch New Guinea, resulted in 189 
aircraft being destroyed and 15 probably in 2 days, and by April 4 
all the aircraft there had been destroyed or disabled. 

In the Marshalls 11 more atolls were occupied, making 14 in all, and 
in the Admiralty Islands all organized resistance was at an end by the 
beginning of Apri, the garrison of some 5,000 men having been virtually 
wiped out. On Bougainville the as withdrew from the perimeter 
of the U.S. positions at So gee 

On April 2 the U.S Department stated that some 100,000 
Japanese were now isolated in the south and south-west Pacific Islands; 
9 out of every 10 of the ships ae them supplies had been sunk, 
and 5 out of 10 of the barges moving along the coasts at night. On 
April 4 the sinking of 14 more ships by U.S. submarines was announced, 
including 2 tankers and 11 medium-sized cargo ships. In the 3 months 
Jan.-March the Japanese lost over 1,400 aircraft in these waters, as 
against 160 American. , 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 
The Japanese exerted great pressure in the Ukhrul area towards the 
end of March, and gained some success which enabled them to push 
on westward and reach the Imphal-Kohima road north of Imphal. 
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(There was a road from Ukhrul to Homalin, where the Japanese had 
crossed the Chindwin in force.) They were engaged in a pen battle 
on March 29-30 and suffered many casualties, and were later dispersed 
by gunfire and air attack. Fighting continued in the hills east of 

ohima, which the Japanese were making great efforts to reach. 
Another column was trying to move north-west towards Palel,from 
Tamu, and on March 30 it was announced that they had lost at least 
2,500 ee there in ground actions, excluding casualties from Allied air 
atta 

Meanwhile, the British 17th division at Tiddim was withdrawn, and 
fought its way up the road, which the enemy had blocked, and joined 
up with a force from the north which came down to assist it. The 
Japanese claimed to have destroyed it; actually it got through with - 
80 to 90 per cent of its equipment and transport. 

Fighting also occurred at the beginning of April near Tamu, and 
several enemy tanks were knocked out. On April 5 the Japanese 
claimed the capture of Tamu and on April 8 its evacuation was an- 
nounced in Delhi, but strong forces remained on the road between 
there and Palel (on the main road running north to Imphal) and at 

ints on the edge of the Imphal plain, some 40 miles from the town. 

urther north, however, the Tanes thrusting at Kohima got across 
the road north as well as south of that place, and on April 7 claimed its 
oe Actually they reached it, but were driven out, and in the 
ting in that area lost by April 7 at least 6,000 Inlled and wounded. 

eir communications and supply centres were also bombed daily, and 
py tee no roads behind them capable of carrying tank and artillery 


c. 

In the Mogaung Valley, the Chinese continued to make progress 
towards the Mandalay-Myitkyina railway, and in Arakan the western 
end of the tunnel on the Maungdaw-Buthidaung road was captured. 
Japanese raiding parties in the district were wiped out, and by April 6 
the whole road was in British hands. The airborne force in the 
Katha area was joined by others landed late in March between the 
Chindwin and the Irrawaddy, and did much destruction on Japanese 
supply lines and communications, road, rail, and river. 

apanese aircraft were not often. seen. They lost 30 and probably 

6 more in actions over the Chabus area, Assam on March 27 and 28, 
a further 12 when U.S. bombers attacked airfields in Central Burma 
on April 2, and 31 more at Aungban, where the airfield was bombed.on 
April 4. 

in the Indian Ocean 2 large Japanese supply ships ayn to run the 
blockade scuttled themselves when EAS by British warships.’ 

On March 31 the death of Major-General Wingate in an air accident 
on March 24 was announced. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ALBANIA. Apri 10.—A e was received frm Gen. Maitland- 
Wilson on the anniversary of the Italian invasion, stating that the 
quickest way for the Albanian people to liberate their country was.to 
avoid all selaon with the Germans and to resist and harass them 
in every way; then their hopes of liberation would soon be realized. ` 


ARGENTINA. March 29.—The Minister of the Interior told the foreign 
press that he was not a Nazi or a Fascist, but an Argentine, and he was 
against all foreigners who said that the Government did not know where 
it was going. The Ministry had not been brought to its knees. While 
Europe was burning Argentines knew how to isolate themselves. While 
t nations fought, small ones must keep quiet. The bourgeoisie of 
ritain and the United States feared Russia, and were almost closer to 
Germany than to Russia, and the nations at war to-day would soon 
have to unite to fight Russia. The winners of the war would dominate 
the world, including Argentina; therefore the Argentine Government 
was trying to form a true and real Argentine conscience, not Fascist or 
Nazi, but purely Argentine. They knew this was not a war for freedom. 
He also referred to the U.S. Ambassador’s position, saying, “we cannot 
possibly smile at the Ambassador of a country which does not maintain 
relations with the owner of his house. It is impossible: I am the first to 
frown on such a gentleman, and every Argentine should do likewise”. 

Major Poggie, the press chief, said that three Governments might as 
well know that there was no possibility of the modification of Argentina's 
international position. 

April 4.-The Government issued a decree ting a virtual mono- 
poly of broadcasting news fo the tine News Agency, Andi, for. 
“reasons of State and publicinterest”. The Agency undertook to appoint, 
within 5 years, permanent correspondents throughout the world, and to 
supply all present and future needs of Argentine broadcasting stations 
with news services. i A å 


AUSTRALIA. March 29.—Mr. Curtin, in a letter to Archbishop 
Mannix, said that Vatican City was not only hallowed soil for Catholics 
but also a neutral State whose immunity from attack had always been, 
and always would be, respected. Regarding Rome, those in wae 
z charge of the Allied armed forces were the sole judges of its itary 

importance and of the military measures Tad to prevent the Nazis 
from using it to their military advantage. No damage had been, or 
would be, done to Rome on political grounds, but only on grounds of 
military necessity. No other considerations influenced the commanders. _ 

April 5.—Mr. Hughes decided, at the request of Mr. Curtin, to 
rejoin the Advigory War Council. 

Apri 8.—The Army Minister announced that in 12 months the 
strength of the Army would be reduced by 90,000 men, of whom 
20,000 would continue to be specially diverted to rural industries to 
. build up the food front for Australian and Allied forces, civilians, and 

the U.K. The monthly intake into the Army would be considerably 
reduced, . 
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BRAZIL. March 28.—President Vargas announced that he had 
authorized the Bank of Brazil to make loans to the State of Rio Grande 
do Sul to enable it to purchase the rice surplus for shipment to Britain. - 





BRITISH WEST INDIES. Marck 31.—The final session of the 
West Indian Conference passed a resolution urging the immediate con- 
sideration of the recommendations of the seven sub-committees by the . 
U.S. and U.K. Gevernments, and recommending the establishment of a 
permanent secretariat. The reports of the sub-committees, which were 
adopted unanimously, included pro for greater local food pro- 
duction; the acquisition of land by Governments in areas where it was 
not being profitably worked so that it might be used as small holdings 
by settlers; the continuance after the war of emergency measures for the 
purchase and sale of basic foodstuffs where this wo d be beneficial to 
producers and consumers; the immediate institution of public works to 
relieve unemployment; the zoning and planning of the use of land by 
Governments, and its acquisition at fF values; the development of 
new industries, on condition they could survive without State assistance, - 
etc, 


BULGARIA. March 29.—Information reached Turkey that the 
Bulgarian Government had been informed quite definitely by Moscow 
that any change in their policy towards giving more active military 
assistance to Germany would be regarded as an unfriendly act. : 

March 31.—According to Turkish reports the Government had 
recently refused a German demand that they should send troops to 
Rumania, on the ground that it would be dangerous to ignore the 
popular opposition to this. 

April 7.—The Germans were reported to have taken over control of 
Varna, and established a strong base there. 


CANADA. March 20.—The House of Commons passed a resolution 
introducing the Bill providing for an appropriation of $800 million for 
mutual aid in the next fiscal year, including U.N.R.R.A. expenses. | 

April 8.—Some 275 refugees from Central Europe, vee Jews: 
arrived in the country from Portugal. 


CHINA. A 2.—Tass Agency report of attack on Mongolian. 
villages by Chi ae (see U.S.S.R.) 

April 4.—It was stated officially in Chungking that the report of the 
crossing of the frontier by Chinese troops stationed in Sinkiang was. 
“entirely at variance with the ‘truth’. There had, however, been 

clashes within Sinkiang between Chinese forces and Moslem factions. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Apri 2—The execution of 10 Czechs, 3 of 
them women, was officially announced in Prague, after conviction by a 
German court of “aiding fugitive enemies of the Reich” or assisting 
fugitive war prisoners. 

April 8.—A Government broadcast from England announced the 
arrival of the Soviet jae A on the frontier of the country and the 
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hoisting of the Czechoslovak flag on the top of the thians. The 
Minister of Defence read a proclamation welcoming the Red Army and 
calling on the people to rise and assist their rescuers. Behind the- 
Russian and Czechoslovak forces, it said, would come the organs of the 
Government, as soon as the mili situation allowed, and these 
bodies, in close co-operation with the national committees, ‘would 
administer the liberated territory according to Czechoslovak laws. 
“The Government”, it went on, “welcomes with joy the-fact that 
among those who in the Czech Army (the €zechoslovak Brigade) are 
inging freedom to Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia there are many of her 
o have thus shown in the ,clearest...manner that Sub- 
Carpathin Ruthenia has never ceased to feel and consider herself as 
an Hag aah part of the Czechoslovak Republic.” 
sent Marshal Stalin a telegram of “most cordial greetings’. 
. Moscow radio appeal to the people. (see U.S.S.R.) 


_ 


FINLAND. March 30.—All men on leave were ordered to report at 
once in order that registrations might be checked. 

March 31.—It was understood that M. Paasikivi had gone to 
Moscow, and reports from Stockholm intimated that “the door is ajar 


A 11 —M. Paasikivi arrived back in Helsinki with clarifications 
of e armistice proposals. 

Apres 9.—Swedish report of terms offered to Finland by Russia. 
(see U.S.S.R.) 


- FRANCE. March 29.—A special military court in Algiers condemned 

to death Col. Cristofini, who been sent to Tunis at the end of 1942 . 

to recruit Frenchmen to fight for “the protection of Tunisia against the 

Anglo-Saxons”. He was found guilty o ot aiding the enemy. 

_ March 30.—Capt. Peltier was sentenced to life imprisonment for 
treason. He was a member of the “Phalange Africaine’ raised by the 

Germans to fight against the Allies in Tunisia. 

April 1.—Plans for the exercise of civil and military authority in 
liberated France were published by the National Committee, and it was 
understood that they had been forwarded to London, Moscow, and 
Washington some days earlier. 

April 3.—Vichy radio stated that some 1 ,500 people were arrested in. 
Paris in March. 

e 4.—Gen. de Gaulle announced that the Communist Deputies 

iloux and M. Grenier had joined the Committee of Liberation as 
Can ie of State and Commissioner for Air respectively. Senator 
Giacobbi was appointed Commissioner for Supply and Production; M. 


Diethelm, Commissoner for War; and M. Le Troquet, Delegate for the: ` 


Administration of Liberated Metropolitan Territories. Gen. de Gaulle 
became “‘Chief of the Armed Forces”, under a new ordinance on the 
organization of the high command which entrusted to the National 
Committee the direction of the war and authority over all the armed 
forces. 
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Gen. de Gaulle bradas an appeal to the French people for absolute 
unity. (see Note on the Committee of Liberation.) 

April 7-—Gen. de Gaulle offered Gen. Giraud the post of Inspector- 
General of French Forces, with a seat on the National Defence Com- 
mittee and the function’ of military adviser to the Committee of 
Liberation. : 

A communiqué from the French H.Q. of the Committee of ipa: 
tion reported.a battle lasting 14 days between some 500 men of the 
Magwts and 5 battalions of German eee troops, 2 of S.S. troops, 
and artillery and air force formations, in Upper aay About 100 
patriots escaped, after killing 400 and anda 300 Germans. 

April 9.—The text of the decree appointing Gen. Giraud Inspector- 
General of the Armies was published, with a letter from Gen. de Gaulle, 
who said that at a meeting on April 8 he had explained to Gen. Giraud 
the reasons which led the National Committee to the conclusion that 
“in view of the present organization of the inter-Allied High Command 
for the conduct of operations, and in view of the necessity in the coming 
period of placing on a governmental plane the responsibility for 
principal decisions regarding organization and the use of our troops”, 
it was opportune “to modify and specify your functions”. In associat- 
ing Gen. Giraud with all decisions regarding the organization of all the 
armed forces and in enabling him to remain in contact with them the 
Government was emphasizing its confidence in him, and its gratitude 
for what Be had done as C. int. 





GERMANY. March 30.—Goebbels, in Das Resch, said the real crisis 
of the war was approaching with giant strides, and “‘if the German Army 
lost its power to halt the military advance of Bolshevism this advance 
could not be halted at all. Stalin has ears all over Europe. Guerrilla 
wars are flaring up everywhere. If Germany, too, were to succumb 
Europe ‘would: me easy prey”. The News Agency announced that 
Hitler bad ordered the organization of training in rifle shooting in 
April throughout Greater Germany, which all German men must under- 
go. 

April 1.—Goebbels, addressing Nazi leaders in Berlin, said the Eastern 
front was only one in their grand strategy, and developments there 
could be judged only in the context of other important strategic tasks, 
“the solution of which is impending within the framework of our master 
plan”. He was firmly convinced that the High | Command would master 
the situation created by the Anglo-American invasion “in a sovereign 
fashion”. As for the air war “we must stick it through. Experience has 
shown that by straining all forces we can cope even with the most 
difficult problems of the air war” 

The enemy might, perhaps, here and there be superior numerically, 
but numbers alone would not decide the struggle. ‘‘The‘defeat of the 
invasion”, he said, “may be the point at which the developments of 
this war will converge. If the enemy harboured illusions «bout his 
chances the example of Cassino will sober him drastically. If the Anglo- 
Americans still indulge in the hope that onr fighter arm no longer exists, 

-they are already experiencing the pees of this illusion to an in- 
creasing extent”. 


- 
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raat Berlin was the most bombed city of the world their arma- 

ment production had not been impaired “to an important degree” by 

the air attacks. 

' Apri 3.—A Berlin spokesman described M. Molotov’s statement - 
about Rumania as a transparent manceuvre which, as the Rumanians 
would understand, was designed to hide the facts that the Russians 
were coming to the end of their reserves and that the scope of their 
offensive must soon dwindle. In any case, the Russians never kept 
promises or observed treaties, so Rumania’s only means of salvation 
was to fight on with every ounce of her energy and her material resources- 
alongside the German army: 

Aprsl 6.—The News Agency announced that Hitler had appointed 
Goebbels sole administrator of Berlin, “to concentrate all administrative | 
power in his person, particularly for the prosecution of the war. The 
provisions of the law covering the constitution and administration of 
the Reich capital have been suspended”. His title would be “Town 
President”. e Lord Mayor would continue to be in charge of the 
municipal administration and the town vice-president would take over 
the State administration of the capital. 

April 7.—Hitler appointed Her Backe Reichsminister for Food 
and Agriculture 


`GIBRALTAR. April 7.—The first contingent of 1,400 evacuated 
families arrived back from London. 


GREAT BRITAIN. -March 28.—The Government were defeated in 
the House of Commons by one vote when an amendment to the Edu- 
cation Bill, demanding equal pay for men and women teachers, was - 
carried by 119 votes to 118. 
March 29,.—The Prime Minister told the House of Commons that the 
a proposed to put to the test of a vote of confidence the issue 
pay for men and women teachers, in the form of a motion for 
Be of the amended clause (No. 82) from the Education Bill. 
If ibe did not secure an adequate se it would “entail the usual 
_ constitutional consequences”. 

A strike of shipyard and teres rentices aih had started 
in Tyneside spread to Clydeside and 7 uddersfield, and a strike of 
miners in Yorkshiré spread from the Doncaster to the Barnsley area. 
Some 26,000 apprentices were out and 60,000 miners. The Minister of! 
Labour issued an instruction to the apprentices to go back to work, 
warning them that they were not engaged in an industrial dispute and 
oo led by irresponsible mischief-makers, with the purpose of 

e Government. The strike was flatly contrary to the advice 
of the of the trade unions. e body responsible was the Tyne Apprentices’ 
Guild, which deman a complete exemption of apprentices from 
eva to seein to coalmining under the balloting scheme.) 

reply to a question in Parliament, acknowledged the 
co-operative attitude of the Turkish Government over refugees who 
succeeded in-reaching Turkish territory from enemy countries, and. 
said the Ambassador at Ankara î was in constant consultation with the 
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Turkish Government, and he (Mr. Eden) was confident that such 
measures of further co-operation as the Turkish authorities could take 
would be forthcoming as required. 

March 30.—The House of Commons, by 425 votes to 23, deleted 
Clause 82 from the Education Bill, after Mr. Butler had explained why 
the clause as amended could not be retained in the Bill—the amendment 
prescribing equal pay could not have administered by the President 
of the Board of Education; the employers of the teachers were not the 
Government, but the local authorities, land the issue raised would have . 
to be discussed between them through the machinery of the Burnham 
Committee. ` 
. Mr. Eden told Parliament that the EA had at once whole- 

heartedly associated themselves with ident Roosevelt’s statement 

AP Mach e e Gon) Geer Tew at chee soe tn 
Hungary, and said he wished to e the following declaration: 
“Evidence continues to reach us and the Allied Governments that the 
Nazi policy of extermination has not been halted. The ae of 
the Jews has in particular been of unexampled horror and intensi 

Apart from direct guilt there is still indirect icipation in sea 
Satellite Governments which expel citizens to destinations named by 
Berlin must know that such actions are tantamount to assisting in the ~ 
inhuman persecution. This will not bė forgotten when the inevitable 
defeat of the arch-enemy of Europe comes about.” 

After saying that there were some, individuals, and even official 
authorities, who had resisted the German example and had shown tdler- 
ation and mercy, and that the Government wished them to know that 
they would not be forgotten on the day of reckoning, he went on: “H.M, 
Government are confident that they are expressing the sentiments of all 
the Allied Governments in calling on the countries allied with or subject 
to Germany to join in preventing further persecution and co-operate 
in protecting and saving the innocent, They are firmly resolved to 
continue in co-operation with all Governments and private authorities 
concerned to rescue and maintain, aoe ore all those 
who are menaced by the Nazi terror.” 

March 31.—Total revenue for the cial year was {3,038 million 
or £131 million more than the Budget ¢ imate. Expenditure totalled 
£5,799 million. 

It was stated in London, with D N the Irvestsa article on Italy, 
that it was true the Soviet Government had sent recommendations ‘to 
London and Washington 10 days niging that the Badoglio régime 
should be given a broader basis, and a full and sympathetic answer had 
been to the Soviet Ambassador on March 30. Irvestéa could not 
have known’that the British reply was homing: 

As to the postponement of major political decisions till Rome was 
freed, Mr. Churchill recommended this jn his statement to the House 
on Feb. 22 because at that time most of the Italian leaders of the 
Centre and Left were sa. that they would not serve under the 
Badoglio régime. They e a major constitutional upheaval, 
incl abdication, and many bitterly attacked Badoglio himself. 
For pete military reasons Mr. Churchill thought it wise make clear 
that the Western Allies could not at that 'time favour the overthrow of a 
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régime which had co-operated loyally in carrying out the armistice. 
Since then there had been a new development; after the Soviet Govern- 
ment gave ds facto recognition to Badoglio’s Government Italian 
Communist leaders announced that théy would co-operate with it if it 
were broadened, and other political leaders had shown less intransigence 
than before on this question. - 

For the first time now ap a real chance that the Badoglio 
Government could be broadened, while many people in England and 
America as well as Russia had come to believe that the political 
problems in Italy ought to be reopened, 

With regard to Izvesisa’s statement that Moscow was not consulted 
about the proposed nement till after the capture of Rome, it was 
surprising to Jearn that all such problems were not apparently discussed 
as a matter of coursein the Allied Advisory Council for Italy. When he 
oe in February Mr. Churchill certainly believed he was ANTE 

opinion of all the Allies, shaped by the experiences of all the Alli 
representatives on the spot. The Soviet representative was just as much 
a member of the Advisory Council as the British or any other repre- 
sentatives; and the problem of broadening the Italian Government 


a 


seemed pre-eminently one that should have already been discussed in~ 


the Council. 

April 2—Mr. Berle, U.S. Assistant- Secretary of State, arrived in 
London with Mr. Warner, vice-chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

April 3.—Lord Beaverbrook presided over a meeting with Mr. Berle 
and Mr. Warner, attended by a representative of the British Depart- 
ment of Civil Aviation, for a preliminary discussion on aviation after 
the war. i 

April 4.—The Prime Minister stated in Parliament that the Govern- 
ment had expressed their admiration for M. Molotov’s declaration 
regarding Rumania, and said he was sure it was likely to be a great 
help to the common cause. y 

The appointment was announced of Sir Noel Charles as British 
. Member of the Advisory Council for Italy, with the title of High 
Commissioner, to reside in Italy, where the headquarters of the 
Council werè now to be established. 

The Minister of Labour, speaking in London, warned the miners and 
the trade union movement that strikes “at this critical moment in the 
war” could not be tolerated, and that his policy of relying on industrial 
negotiations and arbitration for the settlement of differences.was put 
in jeopardy by -the strikes of miners, The miners were wrecking 
industrial agreements, and if they went on not they alone would suffer, 
but the great masses of the working classes. What had happened in 
Yorkshire that week was worse than if Hitler had bombed Sheffield and 
cut their communications. During the next few days great decisions 
on this question of industrial relations had to be taken—‘‘we are not 
going to have this country let down”, he declared; “too much is at 

erz 

Lord Cranborne asked the House of Lords to postpone discussion of 
the bearing of the Atlantic Charter on Germany's future, as it was not 
possible for a Government statement to be made until further consul- 
' tations had taken place between the principal Allies. All the United 
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Nations adhered to the Charter, and if each Government were to give 
their own interpretation of it much confusion must result, which would 
not assist those who would ultimately have tọ make the peace. 


The Government were at that moment proposing discussions on the 
subject with their Allies, and the Dominions Prime Ministers, who would 
be in London fairly soon, would undoubtedly have something to say on 
it. A statement would be made in the future, possibly the near future, 
when the situation allowed of it. 

The Spanish Ambassador arrived in London after a 2 months’ visit 
to Madrid. 

April 5.—The police raided the offices of the British section of the 

Fourth International in London and seized literature published by the 
Revolutionary Communist Party. Raids were also made on premises 
at Wallsend and Walker-on-Tyne, and police visited houses at Notting- 
ham and Glasgow. 
- The General Council of the Trades Union Council issued an earnest 
appeal to workers to resist attempts to divert their energies from the 
wholehearted prosecution of the war, and declared ‘that unofficial 
strikes were blows “struck in the back at their comrades in the armed 
forces who-are now steeling themselves for a life-and-death struggle on 
the European Continent”. It stated that the stoppages had already 
gravely impeded the imminent Tore the attack on Europe) 
and brought about a curtailment of essential production. Continuance 
of such a state of affairs could not fail to produce “a major national 
disaster and imperil the victory of the Allied cause”. 

The public telephone service with all parts of Ireland was withdrawn: 

The Minister for Air told Parliament that the percentage loss 
sustained by Botnber Command over Germany and occupied territory 
in March was the lowest reported during the past 12 months, and had 
only once been bettered in any month in the past 2 years. In the first 3 
months of 1944 Bomber Command dropped over 48,000 tons on Ger- 
many, compared with some 2,400 tons dropped on the United Kingdom. 

April 6.—Major Lloyd George announced in Parliament that a ban 
nad been imposed on the export of coal to neutral countries, including 


ie 7.—Mr. Stettinius arrived i in London. He told the press that 
the purpose of his visit was “not to conclude agreements, but rather to 
discuss in an exploratory manner a wide range of topics of particular 
interest to our two Governments at the present time’. 

April 10.—Sir Firoz Khan Noon, India’s n new representative in the 
War Cabinet, arrived in London. 


4, 


GREECE. Afri 3.—The Information Office announced that M. 

Tsouderos had resigned the Premiership, and asked the King to 
entrust it to M. Venizelos, the Navy Minister. 

April 5.—The Cabinet was reported to have resigned, but to be 

on while awaiting further developments. It issued a statement 

that it had unanimously decided to recommend to the King the 

appointment of M. Venizelos as Prime Minister. : 
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April 8.—Cairo radio reported that the Tsouderos Government had 
decided to continue in office till the crisis ended. This was understood 
to have come about owing to the claim of the new political committee, 
recently constituted in Greece under Col. Bakirdjis, to be represented 
in the Government. The Government considered, however, that the 
committee represented only one group, the E.A.M., and was anxious 
that, if the Cabinet were broadened, it should include representatives 
of the other two movements, the E.D.E.S. and the E.K.K.A. It was 
believed that M. Tsouderos was in favour of a compromise with the 
E.A.M. whose military forces, the E.L.A.S., were led by Col. Sarafis. 


HUNGARY. March 27.—Reports reaching Turkey stated that the 
new Government had been given formal assurances by the Germans 
that some 35,000 Polish refugees interned in camps in Hungary would 
be deported to Poland and Slovakia. j 

March 28.—The German News Agency announced the appointment 
of M. Baky, Deputy Leader of the Hungarian National-S ist Party, 
as Minister of-the Interior. Turkish reports stated that the former 
Minister, Dr. Keresztes-Fischer, had been killed by an S.S. patrol in 
Budapest. i ; 

The Germans were reported to have allowed M. Kallay to leave 
Hungary after representations from the Turkish Government. 

Hundreds of suicides were reported from Budapest, and the arrest 
of large numbers of Jews, including prominent men. + . 

March 30.—Swedish reports stated that the Minister of the Interior 
had announced the establishment of 5 concentration camps for political 
prisoners. - = f k 

April 2.—The Government issued a statement, according to the 
German News Agency, explaining that the nation was unable to resist 
alone, by its own strength, the fatal menace arising from the events on 
the Russian front. The News Agency added that the statement also 
announced the mobilization of all forces, the strengthening of the home 
front, and war against all tendencies to weaken the strength of resistance. 

The Minister in Lisbon announced that he did not recognize the new 
Governmept. The former Chargé d’Affaires in Buenos Ayres made a 
similar statement. . f i 


INDIA. March 27.—The Legislative Assembly rejected the Budget 
by a margin of one vote. oe - 

March 28,—The Assembly received a message from the Viceroy 
recommending that the Finance Bill be passed in the form annexed to 
his message, i.e. with a few amendments mainly of a technical nature. 
The House divided and rejected the recommendation by 56 votes to 45, 

March 31.—The C.-in-C., addressing the Legislative Assembly, 
said that they had no intention of letting Imphal fall into enemy hands, 
and he was convinced the security of Assam had never been in danger. 
The forces in Arakan were still on the offensive, and were gradually - 
forcing the Japanese back from the important lateral road connecting 
Maungdaw with Buthidaung. In the north the enémy was fighting” 
for a quick decision, and had no well-organized line of communication 
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behind him, while his rear was threatened by the air-borne forces and 
by those of Gen, Stilwell coming from the Hukawng Valley. . 

The British forces in the Tiddim area had moved northwards, and 
had been steadily attacking and pushing the enemy back for some time 
past, and were aided in this by others coming from further north, with 
whom they had now joined up. Kohima was being held, and was 
strongly defended. - 
- April 2.—The Governor of Bengal, in a broadcast to the people, said 
there was no reason for pessimism about food supplies, and the Govern-_ 
ment were determined to avert a recurrence of famine. There was an 
excellent rice crop, and, in contrast to last year, transport was organ- 
ized and steadily improving. Bengal had food enough to feed herself, 
lars seed for the next crop, and make reasonable insurance for the 

ture. The only thing that could defeat the arrangements was lack of 
public co-operation. 

April 10.—A non-party leaders’ conference in Lucknow, presided over 
by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, passed resolu¥ions demanding new elections 
for the central and provincial legislatures, the restoration of parlia- 
mentary government in those provinces in which the Governor had 
temporarily assumed legislative powers, and the reconstruction of the 
Viceroy’s executive council as a national government of non-officials 
with a confidence in charge of all portfolios, subject to the res- 
ponsibility of the Crown during the war and without prejudice to the 
position of the C.-in-C. as executive head of the Defence Forces. 


IRAQ. April A—Rashid Aji and 19 of his colleagues who took part 
in the revolt in 1941 were brought back to Baghdad for trial. 


4 


ITALY. March 28.—A new decree of the Badoglio Government 
aimed at speeding up the removal of all Fascist officials was based on 
the principle that a man was guilty not because of what he had been, ` 
but of what he had done. A purge was also being made under the decree 
of Dec., 1943, and the Prefect of Naples suspended 690 Fascists from 
posts in the administration. Ercole Ercol, secretary-general of the 
underground Communists during the Fascist régime, arrived in Naples, 
Aprsl 1.—The Communist leader Togliatti (known as Ercoli), who 
_had just returned from 15 years’ exile in Moscow, issued a call for the 
immediate formation of a united democratic, Liberal, anti-Fascist front. . 
The National Council of the Italian Communist Party adopted a resolu- 
tion in Naples proposing a policy based on the formation of a temporary 
Government supported by all parties and capable of organizing the 
country for war, creating a strong army, alleviating, with Allied help, 
the sufférings of the masses, and withstanding all reactionary moves;- 
also the holding of Elections, directly after the war, for a National 
Constituent Assembly. 
The Gommunists also sted to the other parties that they should 
waive their insistence on the King’s abdication. g 
Togliatti told the press that they knew one needed a general to com- 
mand a division and an admiral to command a battleship, and “we are 
prepared to make use of the experts. We ask the generals and the 
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admirals to be patriotic, to show a democratic spirit, and to eschew 
intrigue. The present situation is the most unfavourable imaginable, 
because it creates confusion, disorder, and spiritual weariness. We 
must find a way out... If it had been possible to obtain the King’s 
abdication the solution would have been there, but that has not happened, 
and therefore we have resolved to postpone the constitutional question, 
which is the obstacle to the formation of a new Government”. 

April 3.—A junta of the democratic parties met in Naples to con- 
sider the Communist resolution. ; 

It was learned that some 6 weeks earlier the King had given a verbal 
undertaking to surrender the throne to the Prince of Piedmont when 
Rome was reached, and that Count Sforza and Sgr. Croce had accepted 
this as a basis for the formation of a democratic coalition Government. 

Apri 4.—Marshal Badoglio, speaking in Palermo, said that one 
single passion ruled his life—to expel the Germans from Italy, and all 
else was as nothing, and went on, “Whe we have liberated the whole 
country and all can speak freely a new Government will carry out the 
people's will. At this momeñt no parties or leaders can dictate 
the law”. No one could accuse him of ambition, and his bodily and 
mental suffering was such as he would not desire for any adversary who 
took his place. Old as he was he would continue to work for his country 
till he dropped. 

Apri 5.—The Prince of Piedmont told the press that he was pre- 
pared to act as Regent for his father, thereby clearing the way for a 
coalition Government .of all the chief parties. He said the King had 
proposed to hand over his powers to him a fortnight previously—he 
was old and ready to retire. : 

April 6.—A meeting of the Democratic juma attended by Count 
Sforza, Signor Croce, Signor Togliatti and other politicians heard a 
report by Signor Croce of the negotiations which led to the King’s offer 
to withdraw when Rome was freed, and passed a resolution unani- 
mously that, “The executive of the junta, at a meeting held to prosecute 
its tasks in accordance with the Bari resolutions, discussed the political 
situation in the light of declarations made by the Communist Party”. - 
It declared that “the formation of a War Cabinet should be a matter of 
extreme urgency, and expressed the hope that the above-mentioned 
initiatives may lead to a complete and satisfactory solution of the 
Italian cnsis without waiting for the liberation of Rome”. (The 
“initiatives” referred to were understood to be the steps being taken by , 
leading politicians to arrange for the withdrawal ofthe King in faveur 
of the Prince of Piedmont.) 

April 8.—The Allied Advisory Council met, Sir Noel Charles attend- 
ing as British member, and Mr. Murphy as American. It issued a report 
expressing the hope that recent political developments “may soon 

-result in the democratization of the Italian Government resulting from 
an agreement of all political parties”. 

Marshal Badoglio applied for the readmission of the Government to 
the International Labour Organization. X l 

April 10.—M. Kostylev, Adviser to the Russian member of the 
Allied Advisory Council, assumed the post of Soviet representative to 
the Badoglio Government, and Signor Quaroni, hitherto Minister in 
Kabul,-was appointed Italian representative in Moscow. 
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Swiss reports stated that an agreement for immediate military and: 
political co-operation between Yugoslavia and Italy had been signed 
at Bari by Marshal Tito’s Foreign Minister and Marshal Badoglio. 
The Badoglio Government agreed to recognize Tito’s organization as 
the de facto Government of Yugoslavia, and renounced all claims to 
Dalmatia, including Fiume. The River Isonzo was accepted by them 
as ee in principle the limits of the territorial claims of the two 
countries. v 


ng 


JAPAN. March 31.—Agreement with Russia re North Sakhalin. 
(see U.S.S.R.) The News cy stated that “the transfer of Japanese 
interests in north Sahkalin has solved a vital cause of constant dis- 
putes between Tokyo and Moscow, thereby placing Soviet-Japanese 
relations on a sounder and more positive basis”. : 


LIBERIA. April 10—The Consul-General in New York signed in 
Washington the United Nations declaration. 


MEXICO. Apri 10.—An army officer attempted to assassinate 
President Camacho, but failed, and was arrested. 


x va 


NEW ZEALAND. March 30.—In a debate in Parliament on the 
Canberra pact the Prime Minister said Australia and New Zealand 
stood for the control and operation of international air trank routes by 
an international authority which would own the aircraft and equip- 
ment, As an alternative they were prepared to support an Imperial 

system of air trunk routes owned and operated by the British and 

Dominion Governments. Australia end Ker Zealand had agreed, by 

the pact, on the establishment of a defence zone within the general. 
system of world security. They acknowledged their responsibility, and 

offered to share, or to carry out, the policing of those areas of the Pacific 

that concerned them. The co-operation in the Pacific between them and 

the U.K. and the U.S.A. was on a colossal scale, and there was nothing in 
the pact which was in any way calculated to impair that close relatian- 
ship. r 

April 5.—The Prime Minister stated that total war casualties up to 
the end of February were 7,116 killed, 881 missing, 7,303 prisoners, 
and 13,337 wounded. 


NORTHERN IRELAND. April 5.—About 20,000 shipyard workers 
in Belfast stopped work in protest against the refusal of the Home 
Minister to release 5 men sent to prison for taking part in a strike of 
aircraft workers called in sympathy with shipyard engineers. 


NORWAY. Apri 8.—It was learned that some 20,000 German troops 
had left Norway in January, and another 20,000 in February, or about 
half the total. They had been replaced to some extent, but by troops 
of inferior quality. 

Apri 10.—It was learned that a large number of arrests had been 
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carried out by the German forces during January and February, mainly 
directed against the free underground press. 


PALESTINE. April 1—A Jewish police sergeant was fatally 
wounded, a constable killed, and a British inspector slightly injured- 
at Haifa. . 

April 2.—The curfew in Jerusalem, Haifa, and Telaviv was cancelled, 
after the arrest of some 60 suspects in various towns. i 
- April 5.—A British policeman was seriously wounded in Telaviv by 
an armed man, who was arrested. 

Apri 6.—Police visited a house in a small Galilee village and, when 

at, shot dead 2 men who were believed to have been connected 
with recent outrages. 

April 7—Two hundred and forty Jewish refugees from Rumania 
arrived in the country after escaping from labour camps near Cernauti. 
They reported that some 15,000 left Cernauti, and that the Ruman- 
ian attitude towards Jews improved as the Russians approached. 


POLAND. March 31.—It was learned that in reni s few days 
previously between underground forces and an S.S. brigade near Kielce 
about 100. Germans were killed and 300 wounded, and the Poles suc- 
ceeded, with substantial losses, in breaking out of a German ring and 
withdrawing into the forest. 

April 3.—It was learned that early in March patriots had wrecked a 
German troop train and caused some 350 casualties. 

April 4. The Telegraph Agency issued an official statement Ore 
that the Government had instructed the underground authorities an 
forces to offer their collaboration to the Red Army when it entered 

- Poland, and had advised them to approach the Soviet commanders , 
and make the following declaration: “Acting under orders from the 
Polish Government’s delegate we meet the forces of the Soviet Union 
on Polish soil as our co-belligerents in the fight against our common 
enemy—Germany. Poland was the first country to wage war against 
her in defence of her own and other nations’ independence, and she 
has been fighting against her with her allies for over 4 years, At the 
same time we bring to your knowledge that there is in existence in these 
territories an administration, secretly organized by the Polish State, 
under the yoke of the German occupation. We. expect that, in accord- 
ance with international law, the Soviet Army will enable Polish 
authorities, during military operations on Polish soil, to assure the social 
and economic welfare of the population.” Š ' 

The underground army were understood to have revealed themselves 
to the Russians at Ostrog, Rovno, Kostopol, Zdolbunow, Witoldow, 
and 8 other places, and formations of the army had established contact 
with Russian cavalry near Luck and with parachutists beyond the front 
line. They had also increased their activities in the rear of the German . 
Army and carried out much sabotage. On the whole, according to 
messages from Poland, Soviet co-operation with the underground army 
had been satisfactory. i 

April 7.—It was learned that the Russian C.-in-C. on the Ist Ukrain- 
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ian front had summoned the leader of the underground forces in 
Volhynia and su ne ale that the partisans should co-operate fully with 
the Red Army. partisan detachments would have to be disbanded, 
as they sould not be'tolerated behind the Russian lines, but if they were 


regrouped in the Polish division, under Russian command, they would . 


still owe allegiance to their own commander and to the Polish Govern- 
ment in London. He gave assurances that they would be able to main- 
tain their liaison with their superior officers and their Government 
without interference, and would be fully equipped by the Red Army. 
The Polish commander at once got in touch with the representatives 
of the Government who were in Poland, and was told to accept the 
proposals and to collaborate as fully as possible with the Red Army. 


PORTUGAL. Apri 1—The National Assembly adopted unani- 
mously a motion that the Constitution should be revised, on,the ground 
that “the experience of the past 5 years” made this convenient. (Revision 
was not due until 1948.) 


RUMANIA. March 28.—A decree was issued ordering the death 
penalty for all theft and destruction of private property. The number of 
army divisions on a war footing in the country was reported to be 12 or 
13, with another 5 in Moldavia. There were also believed to be 7 in the 
Crimea and 4 or 5 on the lower Bug line. 

March 30.—Turkish reports stated that martial law hað been pro- 
claimed in Bucarest, and tbat Gen. von Ritter had arrived there to 
speed up the defences of the city. 

April 1.—Antonescu undertook, according to a German announce- 
ment, to throw the country’s whole man- -power into the scales under 
German guidance. 


SALVADOR. Apri 4.—Reports reached New York that revolution- 
aries had seized control of part of the capital on April 2, and that 
fighting still continued. President Martinez had issued a statement 
declaring that the movement was crushed soon after it broke out. 


SOUTH AFRICA. Marck 30.—Gen. Smuts, speaking in the Senate, 
paid a high tribute to the exploits- of the Russian Army, saying that 
what Russia had done aed remain in history as one of the out- 
standing feats of arms of the human race. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that very substantial help had been given by the Allies. 
Largely because of Mr. Churchill’s exertions there had been achieved 
the co-ordination and unification of policy between Britain, America; 
and Russia which was so necessary, a dition to the great military 
task of the war. He added that in the coming conference of Dominion 
Prime Ministers he would “stand for Africa”. He intended to see how 
South Africa could work with the others,-with due consideration for the 
Union’s point of view. Other Dominions had the same problem; they 
had to see how wisely the-Commonwealth could weather the storms 


~ 
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ahead. Harmony could be achieved which would enrich not only the 
Commonwealth but the world., . ; ae 
April 3.—Gen. Smuts, told the Senate that pwing to the uncertain 
position of the League of Nations and the whole future of the man- 
*datory system they would have to leave the question ree nee 
ing South-West Africa in the Union, and consult with other States. 
There was a feeling in many quarters that the mandatory system 
had outlived its time and that another t would have 
to be made. As to other States to the north, the Union’s policy was to 
strengthen the war-time ties of friendship. He believed in a system of 
conferences, where they could come together to discuss common 
questions, and this could be done without all the trouble of incorporat- 
ing people with other 1 es. The idea of the annexation or domina- 
tion of one people over another was an idea of the past. The States of 
the-north had been afraid the Union wanted to incorporate them; the 
Union only wanted to co-operate for their common welfare. 











SPAIN. Apri 2.—It was learned that there were only 6 survivors 
of the “Blue” air squadron which had accompanied the Spanish legion 
on the Russian front. 


SPANISH MOROCCO. April 7.—Mr. Fereres, a British subject, who 
had been arrested in Tetuan on a charge of spying, was released on bail, 
and ordered to live at Larache. : 


SWEDEN. April 5.—A Swedish subject in the German Legation was 
sentenced to 5 years’ hard labour for treason, attempted espionage, and 
hoarding firearms. He headed a secret Nazi organization. 

April 8.—The Foreign Office announced that ball-bearing exports to 
Germany in 1944 were fixed at a much lower figure than in 1943 durin, 
discussions “with the Allies concerning the safe conduct for Swedish 
imports from oversea. (Press reports from Washington had stated that 
the Allies were putting pressure on Sweden to reduce her ball-bearing 
exports.) It also announced that there was no foundation for U.S. 
ie reports that Swedish ball-bearing experts went to Schweinfurt to 

elp repair the bombed factories. l 


SWITZERLAND. March 29.—The Federal Council accepted without 
opposition a motion advocating the resumption of diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet Government. The Foreign Minister stated that its . 
adoption corresponded with the Government’s intentions. 

Apri 1.—Bombs dropped on Schaffhausen by U.S, aircraft by 
mistake killed 39 people and injured 60 more, destroying some houses, 
the railway station, and se factories. The U.S. Minister called ón 
the Government to express his deep regret. 


April 3.—Expression of regret by Mr. Hull. (see U.S.A.) 


TURKEY. March 28.—The Bulgarian steamer Milka arrived at 
Istanbul with 243 Jewish refugees from Censtanza. 
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March 31. — Ankara radio announced the: sinking by a submarine 
on March 30 ‘of ‘the steamer Krom, in Turkish territorial waters off 
Rhodes. : 

April 3:—The Careri were informed by the British Embassy 
that no Allied submarine was in the area where the Krom was sunk. 

Apri 9.—It was announced that the trade agreement with eee 
which expired on March 22, had been prolonged till May 31; also 
Rumanian trade mission was in Ankara negotiating a new agreement. 





U.S.A. March 28.—The War Department, in a report on the strategy of 
the Allied Bomber Commands, said the Luftwaffe was now faced with 
the alternatives either of closing with the attackers and suffering largely 
irreparable losses, or of d combat and lea’ sr Bates German industry 
virtually undefended. The flight of the Nazis after the 
damage done to industrial targets in the air battle “hom eet. 20 to 
March 9, when the A.A.F. flew 7,044 heavy bomber and 10,356 fighter 
escort sorties, and destroyed 1,023 German aircraft in combat. 


Germany had poun to treble her production of single-engine 
fighters in 1943. By July 1 she had increased it by 50 per cent, but by 
Sept. 1 the bombing offensive had cut the output to about 75 per cent 
of the July level. In 1943 bomber attacks were estimated to have 
prevented the production of 2,500 fighters. By March 1 the monthly 
production had been cut by two-thirds from the Jan. 1 level. Because 
of the.recuperative capacity of the German aircraft: industry the 
offensive must be kept up. 

March 29.—The President signed legislation permitting US. 
participation in U.N.R.R.A., and authorizing the appropriation of not 
more $1,350 million to pay the U.S. share of its operating expenses. 
(The actual funds still had to be a propriated by Congress.) 

The President told the press that the Government approved as a 
military measure the British decision suspending Jewish immigration 
into Palestine after April 1, but also reaffirmed a statement attributed 
to him recently that they had never given their approval to the White 
Paper of 1939. The latter, he said, was considered a civilian question. 

March 31.—President Roosevelt notified Congress that he was per. 
mitting the Soldiers’ Vote Bill to become law without his signature 
though he considered it quite inadequate to assure service men and 
women a feasible opportunity to vote. He appealed to Congress “to 
mee more adequate action to protect the political rights” of these 
people. . 

a 1.—It was understood that the Government had suspended 

-lease sappie to Turkey, pending a survey of her attitude 
oe the Allied cause. 

April 2.—Mr. Crowley, in a report on Penitenss aid to Russia, 
said 4,000 ’planes had gone there by air, and over 4,800 by sea; also 
5,200 tanks and tank destroyers, over 190,000 trucks or lorries, oe 000 
jeeps, and nearly 30,000 other motor vehicles. 

Tt was announced that 9,118 aircraft were turned out in March. 

April 3.—Mr. Hull told the press that M. Molotov’s statement made 
it clear to the Rumanians that the main business of the Soviet armies was 
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to defeat the enemy in the field. The Under-Secretary of the Navy, speak- 
ing in New York, said “our progress towards world order must march 
with the maintenance of military power by the United States. Peace not 
backed by power remains a dream”. He advocated the maintenance of 
the Navy built up during the war, compulsory military training, the 
maintenance of'a merchant fleet to make available iron ore from Chile, 
Brazil, and Cuba because domestic deposits were not inexhaustible, and 
full exploration of sources of oil. 

Mr. Hull expressed th regret of himself and all Americans over 
the tragic bombing of Se, and said the Secretary for War 
had expressed his regret to the Swiss authorities. 

* Apri 4.—Mr. Alexander Kirk was appointed U.S. representative on 

the Allied Advisory Council for Italy, with the personal rank of Am- 

bassador. He replaced Mr: Murphy, who would ‘‘devote his entire time 

. and energies to his position as political adviser on the staff of the Allied 
C.-in-C. Mediterranean Theatre”. i 

E a hag 5.—In-the Republican primary elections in Wisconsin Mr. 

failed to gain a single delegate to the national convention which 

would name the Party’s candidate for the Presidency. He therefore 

asked that his name should not be presented at the convention. 
Governor Dewey won 14 delegates. g 

April 7.—President Roosevelt told the press, on the question of 
recognition of the French National Committee, that the underlying 
issue was the definition of self-determination. What did the phrase 
mean? Could determination be left to Frenchmen not in France? How 
could anyone outside France know what Frenchmen wanted? Self- 
determination did not mean someone from outside imposing something 
upon the people of a country. 

April 8.—The report of the U.S. Economic Stabilization Board for 
the year since the “Hold the Line” order was given stated that the task 
(ab ets deci ea achieved, and the cost of li 

which before the order was rising } per cent a month) had not risen for 
y months, and as a whole was slightly lower than in April, 1943. The 
stabilization measures had succeeded because they had the support of 
the people. 

April 10.—The Liberian Consul-General in New York signed the 
United Nations declaration. 

The President of the Chamber of Commerce stated that he was 
going to Russia “to discuss the future trade possibilities of the Soviet 
Union and to learn how. Russia’s post-war position and trade are 
going to affect the average U.S. citizen”. He wanted to analyse the 
possible economic effects of the divergent social, political, and economic 
systems of the U.S.A. and Russia, because “Gf we are going to have 
peace we must learn-how to get along with each other”. 


U.S.S.R. March 28.—President Kalinin telegraphed to the King of 
the Hellenes his sincere congratulations and wishes for the success of 
the fight for liberty and independence, on the occasion of Greek Inde- 
pendence Day. 


March 30.—Ixvestia stated, in a leader, that what had been tablished 
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with Italy was actual relations by which Russia’s inequality of status 
there as compared with the Allies was to some extent being eliminated. ~ 
To treat the contact established with Badoglio as support for non- 
democratic elements in Italy was wholly unfounded, and everyone knew 
that it was not the attitude of the Soviet Government which was pre- 
venting the democratization of Badoglio’s Government; onthe contrary, 
it was ready to contribute by all means to a favourable Solution of this 
question in the very near future, so that such a solution should not be 

postponed, for instance, until the taking of Rome. |- 

It declared that neither at the Foreign Ministers’ Conference in 
Moscow, nor on the Italian Advisory Council, nor through diplomatic 
channels had the Government been consulted about the attitude to 
Italian political Pon as expressed recently by British and U.S. 
statesmen. Nor had joint decisions been reached on this attitude 
between the Allies. It instanced Mr. Churchill’s statement on Feb. 22 - 
that a change in the Italian Government would only be possible after 
the capture of Rome, and asked Mr. Eden whether he could not have 
replied to, instead of evading, the po AE PE question in Parlia- 
ment on March 22 as to whether, before Badog lio’s Government was 
recognized, it could not be made more damigeratie by the introduction of 
representatives of the Italian people who had always opposed Fascism. 

reply to the questioner was, “Perhaps the honourable gentleman 
will argue that out with the Soviet Government: ) Wasit not natural, it 
asked, that democratic circles in England as well as other Allied Powers 
should display interest in the question of the democratization of the 
Italian Government in accordance with the principle established in the 
declaration accepted at the Moscow Conference? 

The article also instanced another reply by Mr. Edeù on March 22. 
To the question whether the Soviet Government had associated itself 
with the provisional agreement between Britain and the U.S.A. to take 
a new view of the future government of Italy after the occupation of 
Rome he said the Soviet Government had not expressed any dissent 
from the course of action agreed upon. He might have recalled, however, 
that both the British and U.S. Governments received from the Soviet 
Government special pes re on the urgent necessity of improv- 
ing the composition of the Badoglio Government in order to rally in 
Italy all the forces ready to fight against Hitler and Mussolini. . 

The Italian question was pressing for @ solution, and miust be solved 
with a view od ai ear the ground for the defeat of Hitler’s and 
Mussolini’s fo e. from the point of view of the cardinal interests 
of the Allied Powers. The time was approaching for co-ordinated 
operations against Germany, as agreed at Teheran, to be undertaken 
not a from the east but ies from the west and south, 

h the Prapa Government in its present form could not unite 
all the the ocratic elements in Italy for the struggle, it had more than 
once expressed its readiness to take in new elements capable of playing 
an efficient part in the unification of the progressive forces, and there 
could be no insuperable obstacle (against widening its basis) if one 

. were guided by the common interests of the Allied Powers and by the 
interests of the struggle against Fascism. 

March 31.—The conclusion of agreements with Japan was announced 





hs 


. structure of Rumania as it exists at present 
into the boundaries of Rumania is dictated exclusively by military f 
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2 by, which Japanese oil and coal concessions in North Sakhalin were 


‘transferred to Russia and the fisheries convention was renewed for 5 
‘years. Japan would thus be unable to get arly more oil from there until 
„the end of the war apart from stocks, which she would be allowed to 
remove. e concessions, granted in 1925, were not due to expire for 
26 years. She was to receive from Russia 5 million roubles for the 
transfer, and, on commercial terms, 50,000 metric tons of oil each year 


F during the 5 years following the end of “the present war” 


As to the fisheries convention, the Japanese undertook not to exploit 
those -rented by them along the east coast of Kamchatka and. in the 
Olutorski region north of it until the war was over. All restrictions of 
the activities of Soviet fisheries and citizens were abolished. 


Apri 2. —The Tass Agency reported that Chinese aircraft had 
‘attacked villages in the Mongolian eae s Republic near the Sinkiang 
frontier in which Karkh peasants had taken refuge after crossing the 
frontier id protest against their forced evacuation from Altai Province. 
Chinese troops were also reported to have entered territory administered 


_ by the Mongolian Republican Government. 


It added that a Mongolian spokesman in Ulan Bator had issued a 
warning that should these incidents recur the Government would have 


to call on the Soviet Government for the aid contemplated in the . 


Soviet-Mongolian treaty of mutual assistance. (In 1943 the Sinkiang 
authorities began a mass deportation of Kazkh tribesmen from the Altai 


region to-the southern areas of Sinkiang, and when the tribesmen - 


crossed the frontier the Sinkiang troops escorting them pursued them, 


with air co-operation. The Prime Minister of the Mongolian Republic 


“ordered his troops to expel the invaders. The Mongolian People’s 


Republic was not a member of the Soviet Union, nor had it any relations ` 


with the Chungking Government.) 

M. Molotov told the press that the Red Army had reached the Pruth, 
which was the State frontier with Rumania, and said that “thus the full 
re-establishment of the Soviet State frontier as fixed in 1940, in accord- 
ance with the agreement between Soviet Russia and Rumania, has been 

~begun. This agreement has been treacherously violated by the Rumanian 


* -Government in alliance with Hitlerite German . The Soviet Govern- 
` ment hereby declares that the advancing units of the Red Army . 


have crossed the Pruth in’ several sectors and entered Rumanian 


, territory. The Supreme Command has given orders to-the advancing 


troops to pursue the enemy until his final rout and capitulation. At the 
same time the Soviet Government declares that it does not pursue the 
aim of acquiring any part of Rumanian vata fad or of altering the social 


necessities and the continuing resistance of enemy troops”. 

‘, April 3.—Swedish reports stated that Russia was prepared to leave 
Hangö to Finland if Petsamo were handed over. M. Molotov was re- 
ported to have stated that Finland must strrender Viipuri, because 

‘we cannot admit that after their attack on Russia with German help 
the Finns should make any gains on the position in 1940”. 

Reports were also current that Russia was demanding damages in the 

form of goods to a value of £150 million spread over 5 years. 


7 fe 
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‘Apr 7—Arrapgement between the Soviet C.-in-C. and the Polish 
` underground forces for collaboration. (ses Pojand.) Moscow radio 
broadcast an appeal to the Czechoslovak people, calling on them to rise 


in arms 

i 9.—According to Stockholm reports the modified terms offered 
to Finland by Moscow were, in outline: (1) German troops to be 
interned or driven out béfore the end of April; the Russians in either 
case to be prepared to lend help. (2) Withdrawal by Finnish troops to’ 
the 1940 peace frontiers by stages during April. (3) Russian and Allied 
war prisoners and interned civilians to be returned immediately; 
reciprocity in the event of the conclusion of a peace treaty. (4) Finnish 
demobilization by 50 per cent during May, the remainder to be de- ` 
mobilized in June and July, thereafter leaving only a peace-time 
complement under arms. (5) Finland to pay 600 million dollars in 
reparations over 5 years by delivering goods like paper, pulp, ships, 
machinery, etc. (6) Petsamo area to be returned to Russia, if Finland 
accepted the terms Russia, without compensation, to cede the Hangd 
area. 

Apri 10.—Moscow radio announced that Marshal Stalin had sent a 
tel to President Benes thanking him for his congratulations on 
the Red Army’s arrival at the Czech frontier. 

M. Kostylev appo og Russian representative to the Badoglio 
Government. (see Italy.) , 


YUGOSLAVIA Afri 10.—Reported agreement between Marshal 
Tito’s organization and the Badoglio Government. (see Ttaly.) 
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TURKEY TO-DAY 


IN 1953 Turkey will celebrate the 500th anniversary of the capture of 
- Constantinople by Mehmet IT, the Conqueror who in May, 1453 brought 
to an end over a thousand years of Byzantine civilization. Plans for the 
celebration of this demi-millennium are alread: being discussed. Istan- 
` bul, the city which will be primarily concerned, is being cleaned up and. 
-beantified. Despite the war new boulevards and public squares have 
been laid out, and others will be completed in time for the many parades 
‘and speeches which will take place in nine years’ time. - 

From the work already accomplished at Istanbul in pulling down 
slum sag laying out tidy, open spaces of and flower-beds, and 
asphalting- the roads it would seem that the former capital of the 
Ottoman Turks will soon lack none of the modern amenities hitherto 
more characteristic of Ankara. 

It is to thoughts of peace-time occupations such as those of town- 
planning that the minds of most Turks turn when the latest war-news, 
whether broadcast from Ankara or London, has been heard and put in 
its rightful place. There is still so much to be done im Turkey that it is 
hardly surprising if the war is regarded as a tiresome distraction and a 
potential danger to the continued reconstruction of Turkey—to the 
completion of the work begun by Kemal Ataturk twenty-two years ago. 

In Western Europe the picture of Turkey commonly used has got 
out of focus. The Kemalist revolution did much, but it did not, as 
seems often to be supposed, convert Turkey into a Middle East equiva- 
lent of Czechoslovakia or Finland. To-day ars is a new country, 
but it is also one of the oldest. More of the old has survived than 
Western Europe realized, or than the Turks were for long willing to 
admit. They are not anxious to admit it even now: but from time to 
time the force of facts has its way.- . 

The mere size of the country has been a drag on progress towards 
westernization. From the Marmara in the west to the Perrian and 
Russian frontiers in the east is a thousand miles, or rather further than 
a bomber’s flight from London to Warsaw. With an area of 768,000 
- square kilometres, ie. more than Germany, Austria, and Hungary - 
together, the distances between town and town are from the human 
point of view even greater than they appear on the map because of the 
lack of rapid means of transport and communication. The railways, 
single track only, total some 7,400 kilometres, which may be compared 
with Germany’s 54,500 kilometres of lines for a smaller area of terri- 
tory. There is an even greater shortage of good roads, and movement 
about Anatolia is slow and tedious. Carts, drawn by horse, ox, or mule; 
camel or donkey back, and, in Eastern Anatolia during the winter, a 
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sleigh like the Russian “troika” are the principal means of transport. 

It is therefore hardly surprising that life in the small towns and villages 

remains static and little affected by the busy world of Euro 

in fact much what it has been.for centuries. The radio, usually listened 

to in the café, brings aews of the war, of far away countries like England 
‘and America, but the world of newspaper headlines means very little to 

the Turkish peasant. 

Perhaps even more important than the geographical distance between 
Anatolia and Europe is Aa ei te distance, the distance in time. 
So large ‘a proportion of the Turkish people is still living in the tenth 
century. To the peasant of, for instance, Erzurum the educated Turk 
of Istanbul or Ankara and the Englishman resident in Turkey are all 
ly ll nig oy Old customs and habits, theoretically abolished, in 

e villagers, for example, still pay little heed to the laws 
of Ae Reed Republic regarding marriage and divorce. These laws invalve too 
many formalities for the slow-thinking, illiterate countryman. He there» 
fore simply disregards ‘them and marries in accordance with the old 
custom—by declaration before two witnesses in the presence of a priest 
from the mosque. And he divorces in an equally simple way. Such 
marriages and divorces are, by the laws of the Republic, ill “but in 
the they are so common that they are accepted, and no social 
-disability results for the persons concerned. 

There is not likely to be much change in such matters as these for 
many years. Not until, in fact, the general level of education has been 
brought much above the level at which it is at present. 

The abolition of the Arabic script formerly used in writing Turkish 
and its replacement by a Latin gee ova did much to make learning to 
read and write easier. There remains, however, a great need for 
teachers and schools. According to the 1935 census only 23.3 per cent 
of the male population and 8.2 per cent of the female population can 
read and write. Of these small percentages many persons can only just 
write their name or out thee e simplest-sentences. This widespread 
illiteracy makes it difficult for the State to find competent civil servants, 
doctors, teachers, encase. and so oh. It is undoubtedly owing to 


this shortage of educated man-power that foreigners and the minorities 
(Greeks, Jews, Armenians) are a Ha of some importance 
in commerce, medicine, industry, and education. 


Illiteracy means that the newspaper does not play such an important 
part in the national life as it does in other countries, Even the leadi 
newspapers have minute circulations: Cumhuriyet, for instance, is, wi 
the possible exception of the semi-official Ulus, the most widely read 

wilh a in Turkey, yet it has a circulation of only some 25,000, 

be com with the normal peace-time circulation of the 

olsttka of 200,000 in a country with approximately the same 
population as Turkey. There are several newspapers published in 
anbul with circulations of 5,000 or less. Local ne pers in the 
smaller towns often sell under’ 500 copies per issue. The relatively 
slight educative influence of the daily paper is to some extent supple- 
mented by the popular weekly magazines, which consist chiefly of 
political and other cartoons together with a little simply written text 
on topical matters. Such magazines are Karagðz, Köroglu, Akbaba. 
From a Western European point of view they are very crude produc- 
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` tions, but they are designed for the unsophisticated, and it is a common 
sight in trains or boats to see a boy or girl slowly spelling out to his or 
her quite illiterate father or mother the elementary jokes and stories 
printed in these magazines, ° 

Dliteracy is naturally slowly diminishing, but it will be many years 
before the whole population can read and write. Many thousands of 
children now growing up will never go to school. 

The most important instruments of education outside the school are 
probably those of the spoken word—the radio and the cinema. There 
are, according to official statistics taken in June, 1943, a total of 141,705 
wireless licence holderstin Turkey. As the control of licences is strict, 
this figure probably gives with fair accuracy the number of receiving 
setsin the country. It is not a high figure—rather less than 1 set per 100 
of population. But it must be remembered that about 10 per cent of 
these sets are installed in cafés or Halkevleri (People’s Houses—a sort 
of village institute) and are listened to by scores of people. 

The number of cinemas in Turkey is not precisely known, but ap- 
parently the total is around 200. The majority of the films shown are 
American, and in the small towns.the most popular pictures are 
“Westerns” containing a maximum of pistol shooting and general blood 
and thunder. i 

The People’s Houses referred to above are an important feature of 
life in the towns and vilages of Anatolią. They are educational and 
social centres providing evening classes free of charge, lending libraries 
and lectures. The more important ones in the main cities also usually 
have a gymnasium and a theatre in which plays are performed by 
amateur companies and films are shown. These People’s Houses are 
controlled by the People’s Party ioe only party allowed to exist) and 
naturally serve also as channels for national propaganda. 

The basic facts of illiteracy and of the primitive way of life of the mass 
of-the people are what make the single party system inevitable. 
The exercise of political choice i Axo implies widespread educa- 
tion, and this the Turkish people has not yet reached. It follows, there- 
fore, that elections-to the Grand National Assembly are in fact merely 
the confirmation of a choice already made by the country’s rulers. 
Thus it would-be a mistake to cal] the present Turkish régime demo- 
cratic. It cannot be that because‘there is no alternative to government 
by the People’s Party; no opposition party exists. There is not even 
the kind of submerged opposition that exists in Bulgaria, Rumania, or 
Hungary. On the other tease the system does not correspond to the 
“monolithic” type exemplified by Nazi Germany. At the sessions of the 
Grand National Assembly the Government’s policy can.be and is 
criticized by the Deputies, though the value to the nation of their 
criticism is diminished by the fact that debates are rarely reported in 
the press and many sessions are secret. 

It seems simplest to describe the régime as an oligarchy in which 
power is exercised by the inheritors of the Kemalist revolution. 

The six principles of Kemalism, symbolized by the six-arrows device of 
the People’s Party, are: (1) Republicanism, (2) nationalism, (3) laicism, 
sa om (5) democracy, (8) revolutionism. Of these the first four are 
still the obviously operative foundations of national policy. The last 
two seem to have less importance. The original fervour of the revolution 
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has naturally slackened, and a certain a i ea aa is noticeable 
among the younger generation—those under forty—sometimes giving 
place among those with liberal ideals to discouragement. It would seem 
that the essentially negative dims of the revolution—the abolition of 
‘the Sultanate, the Caliphate, and the multi-national Empire—have 
now exhausted their inspiration and that the absence of any positive 
mystique other than nationalism is beginning to make itself felt. 

No doubt because the Revolution accomplished its purpose of 
establishing Turkey as an independent State completely free of foreign 
control, plain nationalism no longer has a great ap to the younger 
intelligentsia. To them it seems an arid doctrine. They want something 
more, and at present are unable to find it. A few toy with Communism 
and perhaps get banished to Anatolia for their pains. Others interest 
themselves in Pan-Turanism (the union of all Turkish-speaking races), 
but this movement, though less rigorously ized than Communism, 
is also frowned on by the Government and is destined to sterility. 

It cannot be said that there is any return to religion, interest in which, 
indeed, follows the pattern common to most European countries. It is 
greatest among the country people and the elderly, least among the 
town dwellers and the young. A recent cartoon in the most advanced of 

- Turkish magazines, Bëyük Dogu (the Great Orient) aptly summed up 
the spare-time prepccupations of the different generations. Entitled 
“Three floors in a Turkish house” it showed on the ground floor a boy 
and girl dancing to jazz from the radio, on the floor above their mother 
and her friends playing poker, and on the top floor, the grandmother at 
her prayers. 
fourth of the six principles, Eiattsm, has been widely applied in 
the economic field. Through the Stimer Bank, itself a State institution, 
the Turkish State owns a wide variety of industrial undertakings, 
among them the big Karabük iron and steel works, the Kayseri cotton 
mill, the Bursa woollen mills, seven other textile plants, two paper mills, 
two cement works, the earthenware and china factory at Kutahya 
traditional centre of the ceramics industry), a leather, t, and shoe 
factory, and other enterprises. In addition the State icipates in the 
uae of yet further concerns through the shareholdings of the Stimer 
ank. 

Other economic activities are covered in a similar way by different 
State banks, e.g. the Eti Bank finances coal and other mines and 
electricity plants and the Agricultural Bank the development of agricul- 
ture. i f 

This system has worked well. In some fifteen years it has created 
industries which otherwise would have taken decades to achieve. This 
indeed was the purpose of Etatism, which was inspired by the 5 Year 
Plans of the U.S.S.R. In 1935 Celal Bayar, the then Minister of National 
Economy, defined Eiatssm as follows: 

“While taking private initiative and individual activity as its basis, 
the State should take charge of the totality of the national econom 
and keep in view all the needs of a vast country and a great nation whi 
has still much to do. The Turkish Republic has sought to accomplish at 
the earliest possible moment all that private enterprise could not 
accomplish in centuries, and it has done so in a very short space of time. 
As you see, the road we follow is a system different from liberalism,” 
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_ There has been no change in Turkey’s economic policy since that date’ 
indeed, the passage of time has seen if anything an increase in State 
control. The war has to some extent slowed up Turkey’s industrial 

-development in that it has cut off supplies of machinery required for 
certain projects, but none the less a number of undertakings, begun 
before the war, have since, been completed and are now in operation. In 
some ways the war has stimtilated economic development. For instance, 
the inaccessibility of Istanbul td British shipping directed attention to 
the ports of the ern Mediterranean, itl the result that at Mersin 
a new jetty has been built and at Iskenderun (Alexandretta) a mole and 
dock installations for handling cargoes. Both these works were carried 
out by British firms. 

Since the war there has been a steady rise in prices, which are now 
400-500 per cent above their 1939 level. The ordinary necessities of 
living cost in the towns far more than they do in Britain. Forinstance, 
sugar is over 3s. a pound, rice is 3s. 3d., flour 2s. 9d., butter 5s. 6d., 
coffee 9s., and tea 30s. a pound. The price of clothes is equally high: a 
man’s suit costs {35, a pair of ready-made shoes between {7 and £10. 

Yet, high though these prices are, many people are able to pay thém. 
In fact, the business community and the richer peasants have done well 
out of the war. The people who have suffered are those with fixed in- 
comes, the State and ‘municipal employees, bank clerks, teachers, and 
so on. This has been recognized by the Government, and arrangements 
were made to supply such persons with staple foodstuffs at reduced prices. 
This, however, proved insufficient, and in the Budget for 1944 (the 
financial year begiys on June 1) provision has been made for family 
allowances, according to the number of children, for State 
employees in the lower wage levels. This measure is believed to have 
been suggested by the special committee of the People’s Party set up to 
inquire into the spread of corruption in the public administration. The 
game committee also suggested that there should be periodical distribu- 

efions of food and clothing to officials and State pensioners. 

The 1944 Budget, the largest in Turkish history, is three times that 
of 1939. It is divided into two parts: the Ordinary, which covers all the 
normal expenditures of the State, including part of the total expenditure 
on defence, and the Extraordinary Budget, which covers solely expendi- 

‘ture on defence, the total having risen far above its 1939 level owing to 
the war. For 1944 the Ordinary Budget amounts to 547,573,725 liras, 
or about £75,000,000. Of this about £20,000,000 is for defence. The 
Extraordinary Budget, which covers credits demanded periodically 
during the year for defence, will amount to about another 500 million 
liras. The total yearly expenditure will thus be about 1,000 million 
liras. Large though this figure is it will, according to the Minister of 
Finance, be covered from regular sources of revenue; there will be no 
special measures of taxation. - . 

What Turkey gets for her large expenditure on defence is chiefly her 
Army. There are said to be some 900,000 men permanently mobilized 
at the present time. This would represent over 5-per cent of the total 

pulation, and it seems doubtful 1f so many are in fact under arms. 

total number of divisions is about 30 which, at an average of 15,000 
men to a division, would give an army of under 500,000. ere is one 
armoured division. During the past year numbers of Turkish officers 
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and N.C.O.s have been trained in mechanized warfare by British 


instructors both in Turkey and at camps in the Middle East. 
By the standards of Sep ts the Turkish Army is not 
a highly efficient force. rank and file, for the most part necessarily 


peasants, are loyal to their officers, enduring, obedient, courageous, but 
not notable for initiative and intelligence. They have very little 
mechanical sense and are especially weak in the maintenance of 
modern weapons. Some Allied observers ` apaci the Turkish army 
inferior to the Bulgarian in respect of the ca of the individual 
soldier. Allin “all there is probably not a great deal of difference between 
the quality of the forces of the two countries, while the Turks have the 
advantage in numbers. The Turkish army has now a good dealof mod- 
erm equipment—during 1943 Britain alone delivered {20,000,000 worth 
of arms. Turkey has also received tanks and aeroplanes from Germany, 
and from America secondary equipment, such as jeeps. The big.difficulty 
is finding men to use the arms; on that score the army is still weak. 

The Turkish Air Force is regarded as part of the Army and is directly 
controlled by the General Staff. Though e small, its Ae 

uadrons could probably contribute usefully to the day-time defence 
of Turkish cities should they be attacked. Tarkish flying instructors have 
been trained in Britain and British instructors have worked in Turkey. 
In the Air Force, as in the Army, the bi Belly Sao Sey proper Gark 
for the machines from crews and ground staffs. 

The Turkish Navy may be said to have symbolical value only. It 
consists of a 33 year old battle cruiser (the former German Goeben), two 
41 year old cruisers, and a few destroyers, gunboats, mine-layers, mine- 
sweepers and submarines. Some of the submarines and destroyers are 
modern British-built vessels and could have a serious defengive value if 
efficiently manned. The Turkish Fleet spends most of its time at its 
base in the Gulf of Izmit, and only. occasionally ventures out into the 
Marmara for manoeuvres. 

The defensive possibilities of Turkey cannot, however, be judged. 
solely on the basis of her own armed forces; if she were involved in 
- hostilities British air and naval forces would move in to co-operate with 
the Turks. The important factor then would be the efficiency’ of the 
preparations made for the reception of the Allied forces and for their 
subsequent operations from Turkish bases. 

ae the sees eie resent, however, it seems unlikely that any such situation 

urkey ‘has indicated poly that she does not want to parti- 
ipate fe actively ia the wa and there seems no reason to think that she 
make any sudden change of policy. Turkey’s place in European 
affairs is due more to her geographical location than’to any economic or 
military power shemay possess. She has exploited this gift of fate to the 
full, with considerable profit, and will no doubt go on doing so to the 
best of her ability for as long as possible. 

Turkey’s foreign policy is primarily directed to securing her freedom 
from outside interference or control of any kind; the ghost of the 
Capitulations and of the Allied occupation still haunts the memories of 
Turkey’s leaders. As an extension of this primary aim Turkish policy 
r to see the Balkan countries equally free from outside pressures. -- 

a a cel hear code cote of Russia; associated with that is fear 
Pan-Slav ideas and movements, The recent Czechoslovak- 
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Soviet Treaty was, for instance, coolly received in Ankara. It was to 
counter the influence of the Slavs in the Balkans that Turkey during 
the past year did all she could to make her weight felt in the non-Slav 
countries of the Balkans, Hungary and Rumania. But the confusion 
into which these countries are now plunged makes it extremely doubtful 
whether Turkish diplomacy will be able to exert any influence at all in 
Bucharest and Budapest. As, moreover, it now seems obvious that 
Russia’s word will be paramount-in Eastern Europe after the war no 
doubt the Turks will accept the inevitable and endeavour to make their 
relations with the Soviet Union as good as they can. 

In the meantime, despite the breaking off ne the Anglo-Turkish Staff 
talks, Turkey’s leaders continue to stress that their country’s foreign 

licy is still based on the Angio-Turkish alliance. In practice, however, 

urkey’s policy appears to be one of neutrality, though her neutrality 
inclines in favour of the United Nations, as was exemplified by the 
suspension of chrome supplies to Germany. = 


[Contributed] 


SOCIAL SECURITY IN CANADA 


CANADA’S problems in the field of social security have been con- 
stitutional as well as economic. The division of power between 
Dominion and Provincial Governments which the Federal Constitution ` 
of Canada implies has brought with it a corresponding division of 
responsibility = social welfare. The British North America Act made 
social welfare a provincial rather than a Dominion responsibility. 
Therefore all the Provinces have built up their own systems, similar 
in the ground they cover—workmen’s compensation, unemployment 
relief, old age pensions, and mothers’ allowances—but ing con- 
siderably in scope and benefits. During the world economic d ression 
the resources of the Provinces became unequal to the task of coping 
with widespread unemployment, and the Dominion began to extend its 
responsibility, by i grants-in-aid of unemployment relief and 
taking over the administration of these grants in certain areas. The 
Unemployment Insurance Act 1940 has transferred responsibility in 
this icular field from the Province to the Dominion, and the 
ifically wartime problems of social security for the soldier and his 
family have also been dealt with by the Dominion Government. 
PROPOSED REFORMS 

- This tendency towards nationalization of social security is likely t 
be carried still further in the future. In the Speech from the Throne 
at the opening of the 1944 session of the Dominion Parliament the 
Governor forecast the creation of a new Government ent for 
Social Welfare. In March, 1943 a Committee of the Canadian House of 
Commons was appointed to examine and report on a national plan of 
social insurance. This Committee has before it the Report on Social 
1 The Old_Age Pensions Act, 1927 authorizmg grants to those Provinces adopt- 


ing the Act, had initiated the system of Dominion support and enconragement of 
social security measures. 
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Security for Canada made by Dr. L. C. Marsh to the Prime Minister’s 
Advisory Committee on Reconstruction.: The Report recommends as 
an essential foundation of social security a national investment pro- 
gramme for the promotion of employment, to be financed by general 
taxation and administered by the Dominion, with provincial co-opera- ` 
tion. It suggests a system of children’s allowances, to be financed by 
general taxation and administered by the Dominion. It also recom- 
mends the adoption of two groups of insurance schemes, the first 
covering health and pensions, the second unemployment and sickness 
benefits and workmen’s compensation. . 

Health insurance would be compulsory for all single adults and heads 
of families, would be financed by their contributidns and ‘Dominion 
provincial subsidies, and administered by the Provinces with Dominion 
supervision. The whole of the population would be covered by this 
scheme, since the contribution of the head of.the family would ensure 
medical care for his wife and children, Benefits would be confined to 
medical treatment (cash benefits are provided under the scheme for 
“ sickness insurance).- : 

Pension schemes for disability, old-age, widows, and orphans would 
have the same scope as health insurance and similar rates of contribu- 
tions, and would be. administered by the Dominion. The proposed 
pension rates are higher than the existing ones, and the proposed 
minimum age for receiving the old-age pension is 65 for men and 
60 for women, as against 70 under existing legislation. 

These health and pension schemes provide insurance for the whole. 
population against ill-health, old-age, and the death of the bread- 
winner of the family. The schemes which form the second group are 
intended to meet the special needs of the employed population. 
Unemployment and sickness insurance would be compulsory, at least 
far industrial and urban wage earners; and would be administered by 
the Dominion. Contributions would be paid by the employers and 
benefits would “be proportionate to es, as grouped in wagé ‘cate- 
gories, the rate being epnromaately 50 per cent of wages for single 
persons and 75 per cent for married persons, in the lower categories. 

The Report does not suggest any drastic change in the present 
system of workmen’s compensation, but recommends that there might 
be an extension of the scope of the existing provincial schemes and a 
greater uniformity among them. Dr. Marsh considers that the total 
cost of the insurance schemes and the children’s allowances might be 
about $1,000 million a year, or 12} per cent of the present national 
income, Similar costs are incurred in administering the Social Security 
Act in New Zealand. 7 
. Draft legislation for health insurance has already been prepared by 
the Advisory Committee on Health Insurance appointed by. the ' 
Dominion Government in February, 1942. This consists of a Dominion 
Health Bill and a Model Provincial Health Insurance Bill. The 
Dominion Bill empowers the Dominion to enter jnto agreements with 
each Province whereby it undertakes to make grants to Provinces which 


1 Advisory Commstiss op Reconstruction. Raport on norta Security for Canada: 
the Requirements for Post-war Planning, by C. Marsh {Ottawa, King’s 
Printer; 1943). useful summary of this rt was published im the Inter- 
national Labow Renew, vol. xtvu, no. 5, May, 1943. s 
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establish health insurances on the lines of.the Model Bill and at the 
same time provide public health services of the prescribed scope and 
standard. 

The principle of the Model Provincial Health Insurance Bill is that 
all persons resident in a Province should be covered by its health 
insurance scheme and that a complete, range of medical services should 
be providéd. The Province is, however, able to prescribe an income 
limit if it considers this desirable. Contributions would be shared 
among insured persons, employers of insured persons, the Province; 
and the Dominion. The contribution of the insured adult would be 
uniform throughout the Province, and would insure his dependent 
children; the married’ man would be responsible for paying his wife’s 
contribution. The contribution for persons between 17 and 20 years 
and for employed children would be lower than for adults. 

‘An employed person pays the whole of his contribution unless it 
exceeds a’ prescribed percentage of-his wages, in which case his em- 
ployer contributes the balance. Persons who are not employed are 
rated as “assessed contributors” and pay the whole of their contribu- 
tions themselves. It is recommended that the contributions of in t 
persons should be paid by the Province. The Bill proposes medical 
benefit, including dental, pharmaceutical, hospital, and nursing benefit 
on the widest possible ‘scale. ) 

There is no existing scheme of health insurance with, which to 
compare these Bills, which if enacted would meet an urgent need in 
Canada. The proposals of the Marsh Report, other than those for 


children’s allowances? and health insurance, are for the reform and - 


co-ordination of the present system of social security rafher than 
for the iitpodnenon of entirely new measures. 


ANALYSIS OF THE EXISTING SYSTEM ' 

Old Age Pensions and Pensions for the Blind. The Old Age Pensions 
Act adopted by the Dominion Parliament in 1927 is now operative in 
all Provinces, though it was not adopted simultaneously. In Quebec 
and New Brunswick it did not become effective until 1936, whereas 
in British Columbia it became immediately effective in 1927. The 
administration of the ions scheme is carried out by the Provincial 
Governments, while the financing of the scheme is'the joint respon- 
sibility of the Dominion and Provinces, the Dominion contributing 
75 per cent of the provincial disbursements. 

Men and women are eligible for the pension at the age of 70 subject 
to certain political and economic qualifications. They must be British 
subjects, have resided in Canada for twenty years and in the Province 
in which the application for the pension is made for five years immedi- 
ately preceding the a 5 eer An Indian, as defined by the India 
Act, is not eligible. The applicant is subject to a means test in that 
his income must be less than $365 a year and he must not have made any 
voluntary assignment, or transfer of property in order to reduce his 
income to the qualifying level. There is no clause in the Act, however, 
making it, obligatory for his relatives to Support him if they have the 

1Children’s allowances are by the Dommion Government to men 

betang im tho arimied forces At tho raie af $1920 per month for tha: fret child, 
graduating progreenvaly to $8 for cach fourth, fth, and mxth child. ‘ 
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means to do so; the pension is not in fact conditional upon the absence 
of such means of support. 

The pension varies accor to the income (if any) of the applicant. 
The maximum amount payable is $240 yearly, and the combined 
income and pension of the applicant must in no case exceed $365 a year. 

In 1937 the Old Age Pensions Act was amended to include provision 
for the payment of pensions to the blind. An applicant must have 
attained the age of 40, and, if ummarried, must not have an income 
exceeding $440 a year; if if married, or with dependent children, the 
income limit is $640 a year. The maximum pension payable is $240 
yearly and the amount varies in each case according to the income of 
the applicant. Both schemes are financed from Dominion and pro- 

„vincial taxation and are non-contributory. 

Mothers’ Allowances. Seven of the nine Provinces provide for the 
payment of allowances to mothers who are widowed or without 
adequate fneans of support. The schemes are administered and 
financed entirely by the Provinces and fall outside the jurisdiction of 
the Dominion. They inevitably lack the uniformity of the Old Age 
Pensions and Blind Pensions schemes. y 

Manitoba. The Mothers’ Allowances Act which came into operation 
on March 10, 1916 was the first of its kind in Canada. A recipient must 
be a British subject or the widow or wife of a British subject. Wives 
of mentally or physically incapacitated men are eligible, but no allow- 
ance is paid for an only child, unless the mother is in itated. The 
maximum for a mother and two children under fifteen is fs $50 per month, 
excluding an allowance for winter fuel, and for a family of seven or more 
children the maximum is $89. - 

Saskatchewan. Mothers’ allowances are paid under the Child Welfare 
Act, 1939, originally enacted in 1917 as the Mothers’ Pensions Act. 
There is no mn as to British citizenship, and the Act provides 
for the wives of physically or mentally disabled men, for wives whose 
husbands have deid them, and for the wives of inmates of penal 
institutions. Allowances are paid for one or more dependent child. 
The maximum monthly payments range from $10 per month to a 
mother with no child to $48 to a mother with ten or more children. 

Alberta. The Mothers’ Allowance Act came into force in 1919. The 
applicant need not necessarily be a British subject, and in addition to 
widowed mothers, the wives af mentally disabled men, and wives 
whose husbands have deserted them are also eligible. The maximum 
allowance ranges from $25 per month to a mother with one child to 
$50 per month where there are five children. Allowances are not paid 
to foster-mothers. 

British Columbia. The Mothers’ Allowances Act came into force in 
July, 1920. An applicant must be a British subject or the widow or 
wife of a British subject. Widowed mothers and the wivés of mentally 
and physically disabled men are eligible. Wives whose husbands have 
deserted them, divorcees and legally separated wives, and the wives of 
inmates of penal institutions are all eligible. The maximum allowance “ 
for a mother with one dependent child is $42.50 per month, an addi- 
tional $7.50 is allowed for each child under sixteen, and a further $7.50 
im cases where the husband is totally disabled and living with the 
mother. 
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Ontario. The Mothers’ Allowance Act came into force on Oct. 1, 
1920. An oppaan must þe a British subject or the widow or wife of 
a British subject. She is eligible if her husband is dead, physically or 
mentally incapacitated,-or has deserted her. Allowances are payable for 
one or more children under sixteen, and vary according to the type 
of district in which the family lives. In a city the maximum for a mother 
_ and one child is $85 per-month, in a town of over 5,000 population $30, 

and in a rural district $25, with an allowance of $5 for each additional 
child. The Mothers’ Allowances Act came into force on Oct.-1, 1990. 
` Nova Scotia. The recipient must be a British subject. An allowance 
is paid to the mother for two or more dependent children, who must be 
under sixteen. If she is unable to maintain herself and has an invalid 
child over sixteen, an additional allowance is paid for one child. The 
maximum allowance is $60 per month. Allowances are not paid to 
foster-mothers. : 

Quebec. The Needy Mothers’ Assistance Act became operative in 
December, 1938. The applicant must be a British subject or the widow 
or wife of a British sane. The wife of a husband who is mentally 
incapacitated is eligible. Allowances are payable for two or more 
dependent children under sixteen at the rate of $40 monthly for two 
children and $5 for each additional child or for a husband who is 
totally disabled. The total must not exceed $60. 

In every Province the mother or foster-mother must be without 
adequate means of properly maintaining the children and must be a fit 
character to be m charge of children. If she is not a fit character the 
children may be cared for by a children’s aid society, financed by 
the province or municipal authority. - ` 

Assistance. During the period of widespread un- 
employment in the decade eE this war Canada attempted to 
meet her unemployment problem by relief works and direct unemploy- 
ment assistance. The provincial and municipal authorities, which were 
normally entirely responsible for relief, were overwhelmed by the 
enormous financial demands made upon them and therefore the 
Dominion Government, in a series of eleven Unemployment Relief 
Acts passed between 1980 and 1940, authorized substantial monetary 
grants to be made to the provinces for this purpose. This tacit admis- 
sion by the Dominion Government of its ultimate responsibility for the 
welfare of the unemployed was carried a step further in August, 1940, 
when the Unemployment Insurance Act was passed.1 Meanwhile, the 
demands made by the war machine upon man-power in Canada have 
substantially reduced the number of unemployed. For this reason the 
Dominion Government ceased to`make contributions for direct relief 
on April 1, 1941." It was always Canadian policy to give indirect relief 
in the form of employment on public works and settlement on the land, 
rather than direct relief, and the Dominion Government still contri- 
butes towards the expense of maintaining these indirect relief schemes 
in certain Provinces. It contributes 50 cent of the expenditure 
incurred in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 


1 Details of the Unemployment Insurance Act appear below under the heading 
u I ” 


Social $ 
1In March 1941 the number’of persons in receipt of direct relief was 51,088, : 
as aguinst 172,683 in March 1940. 
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and Alberta in re-training and rehabilitating necessitous unemployed 
rsons between the ages of 25 and 50. Rehabilitation schemes 

= Province to Province; Nova Scotia gives training in hardr 
mining, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and AJberta in farming. Ontario 
also has a farm rehabilitation plan to which the Dominion still contri- 
butes. In Quebec, Manitoba, and Alberta selected families, who would 
otherwise be on direct relief, are placed on the land under the Relief . 
Settlement Plan. 

Workmen's Compensation. Provision for the compensation of work- 
men whose earning power is reduced through accident or disease 
contracted at work is made by all the Provincial Governments, with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island, through Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts passed by individual provincial legislatures. .There is also a 
Dominion. Act that provides for accidents to Dominion Government 
employees, but there-is no Dominion Act covering all Canadian em- 
ployees. There is not, therefore, absolute uniformity in the system of 
workmen’s compensation in Canada, since the scope of provisions of the 
various Acts vary from Province to Province. However, a guidin 
principle throughout the Dominion has been that the insurance 
not be administered by pe tivate companies for profit, and each Act 
‘provides for an accident fund, administered by a provincial board, to 
which emplo Ta are required to contribute at a rate determined by the 
board accor to the hazards of the industry. In certain Provinces: 
the system of individual liability rather than collective State liability 
remains in a few occupations. For instance, in Quebec and Ontario 
public authorities, railway and shipping companies, and telephone and 
telegraph companies are individually liable for compensation. 

In general the Acts cover construction, mining, manufacturing, 
lumbering, fishing, transportation and communications, and the 
operation of public utilities. They do not, except to a limited extent in 
. Alberta, apply to farming or to domestic service. Under each Act, a 

fixed period must elapse the date of the accident and the date 
when compensation begins, but in all the Provinces medical aid is 
given from the date of the accident. Necessary medical aid is given 
throughout the period of disability, except in Nova Scotia, where it 
is provided for days only, unless the board: extends this period. 
In Alberta and British Columbia workmen contribute to the cost of 
medical aid; elsewhere it is borne by the accident funds. In all Pro- 
vinces certain industrial diseases entitle a workman to com tion. 
Anthrax and poisoning from arsenic, lead, mercury, and sila 
are compensated in all Provinces; silicosis in all except New Branswi 
The other diseases compensated vary according to the industries T 
the Province. 

The Acts distinguished three states of economic need resulting from 
accidents or industrial disease: temporary incapacity, permanent 
incapacity, and death. In cases of temporary incapacity a weekly 
pension p er based on the earnings of the workman before the- 
accident. rate varies slightly in each. Province, but is always in the 
neighbourhood of 60 per cent of the workman’s earnings. Permanent 
incapacity is compensated at a similar rate. For permanent total 
‘disablement all Provinces except New Brunswick make a weekly 
payment for life equal to 66$ per cent of the workman’s average weekly 
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earnings; in New Brunswick it is 60 per cent. Each Act fixes a minimum 
weekly sum that must be paid unless earnings fall below that minimum, 
in which case a sum equal to the total earnings is paid. This 
minimum is $8 in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, $10 in Alberta 
and British Columbia, $17.50 in Quebec, Ontario, and Saskatchewan, 
and $15 in Manitoba. Similar provision is made for permanent partial 
disablement, except in New Brunswick and Alberta where the amount 
is determined according to the impairment of earning capacity. 

In cases of death burial expenses and monthly pensions are paid to 
the dependents of the workman. The amount of the pension is fixed in - 
each Province at $40 for a widow,.invalid widower, or foster-mother 
with dependent children, except in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
where it is $30 and Alberta, where it is $35. In addition a lump sum of 
$100 is paid in New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, and Saskatchewan. 
For each child in the care of a parent or foster-mother receiving com- 
pensation $7.50 is paid in Nova Scotia and British Columbia, $10 in 
New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, and Saskatchewan, and, in Manitoba 
and Alberta, $12 for the eldest child, $10 for the second, $9 ‘for the third, 
and $8 for éach additional child. To each orphan child $15 is paid in 
all Provinces, with a maximum of $60 to one family in Nova Scotia. 
Where the only dependents are other than wife or children all the Acts 
stipulate that compensation is to be a reasonable sum proportionate to 
. the pecuniary loss, which shall be paid for such length of time as the 

Boards consider the workman himself would have contributed to the 
support of these dependents. Maximum benefits are fixed in all Pro- 
vinces except New Brunswick and British Columbia at two-thirds of the 
workman’s earnings. The minimum in most Provinces is $12.50 per 
month for a widow and one child. 

Unemployment Insurance. Legislation providing a national scheme of 
compulsory insurance against unemployment was introduced by the 
Dominion .Government on Aug. 7, 1940, and came into effect on 
July 1, 1941. The scheme covers all persons who are employed under a 
contract of service or apprenticeship, with certain exceptions. The 
exceptions include workers in agriculture and forestry, fishing, lumber- 
ing and logging, transportation by air or water, stevedoring, private 
domestic service, and employment in a hospital or charitable institu- 

“tion. There are also income limitations. Workers earning more than 
$2,000 per annum are excluded, though workers whose earnings are 
increased to exceed this amount may continue to be, insured if they 
have already paid two hundred and sixty weekly contributions. Young 
persons under sixteen years of age are ineligible for benefit, but their 
employers make contributions for them so that they accumulate 
benefit rights. This also applies to persons who earn less than 90 cents 

day. 
P onibus are paid both by employers and workmen, the Govern- 
ment contributing one-fifth of the combined total. Rates of contri- 
bution vary according to the wages of the employee, who is assessed 
as in first table on following page. 

Benefit varies according to the weekly contribution of the workman 
and hence according to his normal standard of living. Benefit rates for 
the different classes of contributors are’as in second table on 
following page. 
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Class . Earnings in a wesh ` Weekly Contributions 
By employes By omployor 
0 lea than 90 cants dauy:ortnder LOr: — 0 
1 $540to 749 we 0.12 021 
2 750,, 9.69 . 0.15 0.25 
3 9.60 ,, 11.99 . 0.18 0.25 
4 12.00 ,, 1499 . 0.21 0.25 
5 15.00 ,, 1999 . 0.24 0.27 
6. 20.00 ,, 25.99 : T: 0.30 0.27 
7 260, 3849 ... 38 jsa 0.36 0.27 
(or $2,000 and under per annum) 
Class Weshly Bons 
erson with ons or 
Singls Porson more ry eae! 
1 08 80 
2 5.10 6.00 
3 6.12 720 
4 7.14 8.40 
5 8.16 9.60 7 
8 10 20 12 00 
7 * 12.24 14 40 


. 


The length of the period during which benefit is paid to an unem- 
ployed contributor is governed by his employment history. Thus he 
may draw one payment for every five contributions made in the 
previous five years, but for every three payments which he has received - 
in the previous three years he loses one current payment. No benefit is 
payable during the first nine days of unemployment in a benefit year. 
It is provided that a man demobilized from the armed forces and 
returning to insurable employment shall not be penalized for his 
absence on war service; after a probationary period of fifteen weeks he 
is entitled to unemployment insurance benefits for the period of his 
gies without cost to himself. 

for benefit the workman must have paid thirty weekly con- 
ces uring the two years preceding the date of the claim. Proof 
of unemployment must be su tiated, and also capability and 
availability for work. The claimant must also be willing to attend 
courses of training or retraining. Inmates of prisons or institutions 
supported out of public funds are not eligible for benefit. ; 

Under the Act the Unemployment Insurance Commission was 
authorized to organize and maintain an employment service for Canada. 
Previously this work had been done by the Provincial Governments 
who now voluntarily withdrew, and on Aug. 1, 1941 the Commission _ 
took over the direction and control of the public employment offices 
in the Provinces. 


SOCIAL SECURITY FOR MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 

Pensions. The Pensions Act was passed by the Dominion Govern- 
ment in June, 1941. The Pension Commission makes its awards; after 
examining the evidence of medical and other officers, in the form of 
weekly or monthly allowances on a scale Comparable ‘with unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits. The practice is being adopted of awarding a 
disabled man a pension if his disability is not due to war service, 
where hardship would otherwise result. 

Treatment. The Department of Pensions and National Health has 
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taken over a chain of civilian hospitals which are, however, still ron 

on a civilian basis. Men are discharged from the forces immediately 
the medical authorities pronounce ther to be physically unfit for 
further service, and therefore special provisions are made to avoid 
hardship for men whose treatment in hospital has not been completed 
when their army pay ceases. Treatment and allowances are continued, 
even in cases of disability which did ‘not arise from war service. Any 
man who has served ip a theatre of actual war may be given free 
an at any time either for a non-pensioned or pensoned dis- 

ty 

Certain types of disability which did not arise from, or were not 
aggravated by service, are considered to be the responsibility of the 
Provincial Goverriments rather than thé Dominion, and provision for 
treatment of these cases is therefore left to the Provinces. They in- 
clude cases of tuberculosis and mental cases, alcoholism, drug addic- 
tion, and all chronic and incurable cases. 

Re-sstablishment Benefits. When he is discharged from the forces a 
man is allowed to keep his service clothing and personal equipment and 
is given a civilian clothing allowance of $35. He is given free trans- 
portation to his home or place of enlistment and a rehabilitation 
grant of thirty days’ pay and dependants’ allowances. 

Famly Allowances. The wife of a man serving in the forces receives 
$59.40 per month. A wife with one child receives $72.60, with two 
children -$84.00, with three children $94.60, and an additional $8 is 
allowed for the fourth, fifth, and sixth child. 

J.R 





ERRATA 
In the Bulletin of March 18 last (Vol. 21, No. 8) on page 215, line 8, 
for Algiers please read Tunisia; and in the Budlen of April 1 last, page 
265, line 18, for United Kingdom Supply Centre, please read United 
Kingdom Commercial Corporation. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 


Slight enemy activity over S.E. England and the London area caused ` l 


some damage and a few casualties, but only on April 18 night was the 
attack made on anything but a very small scale. That night a hospital 
was hit, and other damage done in several districts. 18 of the raiders 
were destroyed, and one over its base in Holland.. On April 23 night 
the Germans carried out an armed reconnaissance of. the south and 
west coastal areas, and dropped a few bombs. 5 aircraft were destroyed. 

The day offensive against enemy air bases, communication centres, 
and other military objectives was maintained with increasing weight 
and intensity throughout the period. Very great destruction was done 
at aircraft factories and airfields, rail centres, etc., in the following 
order: . 

April 11: Bernberg, Rostock, Oschersleben, and Arnimswalde 
aircraft plants. Charleroi and Chievres railways, etc. 126 enemy air- 
craft destroyed, not counting many hit on the ground, for the loss of 65 
bombers and 19 fighters. (9 bombers came down in Sweden.) T 
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April 12: Wiener Neustadt, Bad Voslau, and Fischamend aircraft 
plants. Targets in West Germany and Holland, Courtrai and Coxyde- 
airfields, St. Ghislain railways, etc. 43 aircraft destroyed, for the. 
loss of 23. i 

April 13: Augsburg and Oberpfaffenhofen aircraft plants, Schwein- 
furt ball-bearing factory and Lechfeld airfields. 76 aircraft destroyed 
and 33 wrecked on the grouhd, for the loss of 36 bombers and 8 fighters. 

Dieppe area, Namur rail yards, Chievres airfield, and many coastal 
targets in repeated attacks all day, for the loss of 2 aircraft. Gyor 
aircraft plant and engine works (between Vienna and Budapest), 
Budapest railways, Tokol and Vecses airfields, and Duna components 
factory. 35 aircraft destroyed, for the loss of 19. 

April 14: Airfields in N., France, where 20 aircraft on ground des- 
troyed, and other N. French objectives. Kastrup airfield, Copenhagen; 
4 aircraft destroyed. No loss. 

April 15: Ten airfields, and rails and canals in Germany, as far as 
Berlin. 18 aircraft shot down and many hit on ground, for the loss of 30. 

April 18: Berlin, Oranienburg, and Rathenow aircraft plants, and 
several airfields, where many aircraft hit. Pas de Calais area, where 13 
aircraft destroyed. Charleroi and other rail centres, for the loss of 27 
aircraft out of nearly 2,000 U.S. heavies and fighter escort. 

_ April 19: Kassel, Eschwege, Paderborn, Werl, Gutersloh, and 
Lippstadt aircraft plants and airfields, Koblenz railyards, by some 
2,000 U.S. heavies, etc. 21 aircraft shot down, for the loss of 7. 

Pas de Calais targets and Malines railways also. 

April 20: N. France, including Poix airfield and many other targets. 
4 aircraft shot down. 9 bombers lost out of very large force. 

_ April 21: N. France, and Belgian railways. 5'bombers lost. 

‘April 22: Hamm rail centre, Koblenz, etc., by a very large force, and 
N. France, in a series of attacks, by 250 medium bombers, including 
Malines and St. Ghislain railways, Mirville viaduct, Ghent and Lille 
airfields, etc. 57 aircraft destroyed, for the loss of 31. 

April 23: Namur rails, and targets, including 7 airfields, in many parts 
of France,-in successive attacks all day. 6 aircraft destroyed, and 3 lost. 
Also Wiener Neustadt and Schwechat factory and Bad Voslau airfield. 

April 24: Friedrichshafen and airfields near Munich, by 1,500-2,000 
U.S. heavies and escort. 103 enemy aircraft destroyed, not counting 
many hit on the ground, for the loss of 38 bombers and 17 fighters. 
(10 bombers came down in Switzerland), Amiens, Laon, and Louvain 

.rail yards and Dieppe docks. 2 enemy aircraft destroyed, for the loss- 
of 3. . 

The night operations included heavy attacks on the following: 

April 10: Ghent, Tours, Tergnier, Laon, and Aulnoye railways, St. 
Cyr radio-location depot, and airfields in France and the Low Countries 
by some 900 heavy bombers. Hanover and Ruhr targets by Mosquitoes. . 
A total of 3,600 tons dropped. 22 aircraft lost. ad J 

April 11: Aachen railways, Hanover, and targets in West Germany. 
2 aircraft destroyed, and 9 lost. 

April 12: Osnabruck, and other places in many parts of Germany for 
the loss of 2 aircraft. i ë 

April 13: Berlin and places in West Germany by Mosquitoes without 

. loss: - 
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April 17: Cologne, by Mosquitoes, 1 lost. 

April 18: French railways by ọver 1,000 R.A.F. heavies, which 
dropped over 4,000 tons on Juvisy, Noisy-le-Sec, Rouen, etc., and 
junctions outside Paris. Berlin and.West German targets by Mosqui- 
toes. 14 aircraft lost. i 

April 20: Railway centres in Germany, Belgium, and France 
by over 1,100 bombers, including Cologne, Ottignies, Lens, and.La 
Chapelle. Berlin, by Mosquitoes. Over 4,500 tons dropped, for the 
loss of 16 aircraft. 

April 21: Cologne, by Mosquitoes. 

April 22: Düsseldorf, Brunswick, Mannheim, Laon rail yards, etc., 
by over 1,000 bombers, for the loss of 42. 

April 23: Vilvorde signals equipment depot and Mannheim, for the 
loss of 6 aircraft. 

A very extensive programme of mine lgying was carried out nightly, 
and shipping in the southern Baltic was reported to have been largely ` 
immobilized in the week ended April 22. 

The loss was announced of the destroyer Laforey and the minesweeper 
Maalov. 

On April 23 a joint statement by the Air Ministry and the US. 
Strategic Air Forces said the first priority for U.S. 8th Air Force was the 
destruction of the Luftwaffe industry, which after the Battle of Britain 
had set out to quadruple the monthly output of 1-engine fighters.- 
Luftwaffe reserves were now a mere trickle between the factories and 
the operational units. The front-line’stre was weary, its service- 

. ability was sagging, and the replacement flow far below the danger 
‘mark, by the destruction of factories. Between Aug., 1942 and July, 1943 
the Luftwaffe in the West nearly doubled its fighters and more than 
doubled its monthly output capacity. By the end of July it was half- 
way tothecompletion of the plan for quadrupling the output by April, 
1944. But that was the high point In the first 3 months of 1944 the 
fighter force lost more than could be turned out, and the March output 
was below that of Aug., 1942 For April it would be lower still. 

The Germans reported successful night attacks on Hull and Bristol, 
and claimed the destruction of 129 aircraft on April 11 (when the 
Allied loss was 84), and of 91 on April 13. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
On April 11 it was announced that the 4th Ukrainian Army on the 
Perekop Isthmus and the Independent Maritime Army on the Kerch 
Peninsula had both broken through the enemy defences and had taken: 
Armyansk and Kerch. They had also reached the Ishun positions, 
west of the Sivash, or putrid lake, had crossed this, and had advanced 
38 miles in 4 days, capturing Zhankoi junction. Progress was also made 
west of Kerch on a front of nearly 20 miles. By April 13 the forces 
from the north had taken Eupatoria and Bene ee and those from 
Kerch had mopped up the whole of the Peninsula, taking 9,000 prisoners, 
and captyred Feodosia. The two armies had linked up by next day, and 
their total bag of prisoners numbered 31,000. They had complete air. 
supremacy and were already bombing Sevastopol day and night. On 
April 16 Yalta was taken, and on 18th, Balaklava, and all along the south 


coast of the Crimea continuous attacks were made on the Germans and 
` DE 
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Rumanians by sea and air. Off Sevastopol several transports were sunk. ` 
The whole of Sevastopol was under shell fire by April 20, the cruisers 
Krasny and Krnim taking part, and extensive mine-laying was carried 
out both outside the port and off the Rumanian ports. On April 24 the 
sinking of 7 more transports by aircraft of the Black Sea Fleet was 
announced. The Germans now appeared to have given up attempting 
to ship their equipment from Sevastopol. 

The remnants of the Germans encircled in the Skala area were en- 
abled to join up with a force which, at heavy cost, captured Buczacz, 
some 35 miles east of Stanislavov, on April 11, but by this time 
there were only detachments left of the original 6 rifle, 7 tank, 
and 1 motorized division, and the Russians continued to make 
progress and captured several places west of Skala, including Pluste, 
south-west of Gzortkov. For some days, however, the Germans main- 
tained very heavy pressure in the area described as east and south- 
east of Stanislavov, and on April 18 began a very strong attack, with 
-waves of tanks and dive-bomber support, which went on without inter- 
mission for 5 days in the direction of Kolomyja. On April 23 the 
Russians reported that it had lost its intensity, and had achieved ` 
nothing commensurate with the losses sustained. In the Skala fighting 
in the first 10 days of April the Russians cldimed the capture of 187 
tanks and anti-tank guns, 121 guns, 61 aircraft, 7,483 lorries, and 
6,988 prisoners, and gave the enemy killed as over 26,000. 

Further north Tarnopol was taken on April 15 after a battle lasting 
37 days, and some 16,000 of the garrison killed, and the Ist Ukrainian 
Army began an advance towards Lvov, 70 miles further west. Several _ 
heavy bombing attacks were made on the city, a vital enemy base and- 
rail centre. On April 21 the Russians began a new attack south-west of 
Tarnopol, and met with very strong resistance. 

` The Russians on April 16 published details of the successes of the 
2nd Ukrainian Army under Marshal Konev in the 6 weeks March 6 to 
April 15, as follows: Enemy killed: 118,400; and captured 27,393. 
Material destroyed: 142 ’planes, 688 tanks and anti-tank guns, 1,474 
guns, 15838 mortars, 25,111 lorries, 248 tractors, 6,453 carts, 8,740 
horses, 63 stores and dumps. Captured: 27 ’planes, 731 tanks and guns, 
1,356 guns, 1,156 mortars, 204 armoured cars, 15,096 lorries, 149 tractors, 
1,470 carts, 6,260 horses, 76 dumps, and much railway rolling stock, etc. 

In the area between the Sereth and the Pruth the Sereth was crossed 
west of Jassy on April 11 and Pascani and Cristesti taken, and next day 
Falticeni. Some progress was also made southwards towards Jassy 
and Kishinev, and east of the latter on April 16 the Dniester was crossed 
at Grigoriopol-and bridgeheads established; also further down, south of 
Tiraspol, which had been captured by the 8rd Ukrainian Army on April 

“12. On April 15 figuresof this Army’s captures, etc., in the area between 
the Southern Bug and the Dniester from March 25 to April 12 were 
published, i.e. 26,800 Germans killed and 10,680 captured, with’ 400 
tanks and tank guns, 753 ja gas 10,672 lorries, 6,000 cars, 95 dumps, and 
much railway rolling st 

In the Odessa: area Ovidiopol was taken on April 13, and all the 
AET were cleared from the east bank of the Dniester lagoon by 

pril 14 
In the north the Russians reported on April 20 and 22 the repulse of 
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strong German attacks south-west of Narva, and bomhing attacks on 
Rerecne and Gulbene junctions, in Latvia. Bombers also raided the 
shale oil refineries at Kohtla, Jarve, and Kurtna Camp, Estonia, on 3 
nights, and left large fires. 

Other operations included heavy bombing raids on Constanza and 
Galatz, and on shipping in the Arctic, where several large transports 
were sunk. 

The Germans reported several successes in their offensive south of 
Tarnopol and south-east of Stanislavov. They also reported strong” 
Russian attacks in the north, south of Pskov, which they said were 
repulsed with very heavy losses; also south-east of Ostrov, where they 
described the Russians as being in great strength and heavily remforced 
early in April. In the Jassy sector Shey claimed gains of ground to the 
north-west, with the capture of 1,000 prisoners on April 14. They also 
claimed to hold the initiative in the Cernauti-Kovel sector. 

They did not admit the loss of Tarnopol, but stated, on April 17, that 
a relief force from the west had broken into the Russian gun positions 
‘and had “already welcomed part of the brave garrison, who have 
broken out westward, according to orders received”. The other parts 
of the garrison were still fighting. Next day they said further groups had 
Sr pe their way towards the positions of the relief formations, -which 

advanced in fierce offensive battles, and “thus the heroic battle 
of the garrison has come to an end”. For 25 days it had held out against 
an enemy more than 10 times more numerous. 

East of Stanislavov they claimed, on April 19, that the Hungarians 
had taken Nadvorna, or the road from Kolomyja to the Jablonica Pass, 
and on April 21 Ottynia, on the railway halfway between Stanislavov 
and Kolomyja. On the lower Dniester they claimed (April 20) a com- 
plete defensive victory both sides of Tighina, west of Tiraspol. - 


ITALY AND THE BALKANS x 

Ground fighting in Italy was confined to activities of pool and 
local thrusts at points in the beach-head lines. The air offensive was 
maintained with great weight on all the important rail centres in 
northern Italy, particularly between Florence and Rome, on the air- 
fields, and on the ports, on which the Germans were increasingly de- 
eres dent owing to the interference with their land communications. 

erie A lassie and bridges were hit, and on the airfields many 

ones planes wrecked or 

Shipping off the Dalmatian Coast was “also bombed daily, and very 
heavy attacks were made on airfields and factories and rail centres at 
Zagreb, on cement works at Split (April 11), Bucarest, Ploesti, and 
Nish (April 15), Turnu-Severin S ril 15 night), Belgrade, Sofia, Turnu- 
, Severin, and Brasov (April 17), Plovdiv (April: 17 and 19 nights), trans- _ 
port in Albania (April 19), Bucarest and Turnu-Severin (April 21), and 
Bucarest, Ploesti, and Belgrade aircraft plants (April 24). Most of 
these attacks were made by B17s and B24s in great strength, and large 
numbers of German aircráft were destroyed or damaged. Maleme air- 
field, Crete, was also attacked on April 19. 
- On April 19 it was announced that mine-laying had been carried 
out on the Danube for several na causing a hold-up of all traffic 
after several ships had been sunk. 


` 
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The Germans claimed the ee of several transports off Anzio, and 
successful attacks on convoys off Al , in which 4 destroyers were 
sunk. On April 20 they stated that S. bombers had sunk the Swedish 
Red Cross ship Emha off the coast of France the Hy before. 


PACIFIC AREA 

By the middle of April most of New Britain had been pariah die 
enemy having retreated into the Rabaul area, where their port installa- 
tions, stores, and shipping were being bombed almost daily. In New 
Guinea Hollandia, Wewak, Aitape, and Hansa Bay were frequently 
bombed, and by April 14 over 300 planes were believed to have been 
destroyed at Hollandia alone. Several ships and many barges and 
luggers were sunk. On April 22 U.S. forces, with strong naval and air 
support, landed at NODA: Hollandia, and 'Tanahmera Bay, meeting 
only slight opposition and quickly establishing themselves ashore. 
Within 2 days the airfield-at Tadji, a'mile or so inland from Aitape, had 
been occupied, and good progress was made in movements for the join- 
ing up of the three forces. This successful operation threw a loop of - 
envelopment round’ the Japanese 18th Army of some 60,000 men, 
which was now between strong U.S. and Australian forces, with the sea 
to itsnorth, and unexplored jungle and mountains to its south. The . 
Australians took Bogadjim on April 13. 

In the Marshalls 4 more atolls were seized on April 11, and 2 more on 
April 22. Bombing attacks were made frequently on Ponape and 
Woleai (Carolines), Moen and, Dublon (Truk), Nauru, Nomoi (150 miles 
south-east of T: A, the Kai Islands, the Barbar Islands (near Timor), 
and, in thé far north-west; the Kuriles, where many raids were made on 
4 islands, one of them for the first time. 

On April 18 U.S. submarines reported the sinking of 15 more Japanese | 
snips, including 3 tankers and 7 medium-sized cargo vessels. 

peters 13 Mr. Stimson stated that in recent months over 26,000 
enemy dead had been picked up in the island operations, including 
_ 5,870 on Bougainville in a month and 4,379 in New Britain. 

Sino-Japanese War. On April 18 it was announced that strong forces 
of Japanese with tanks and aircraft were moving west in 3 columns 
across the flooded area in Honan from Chungmou towards Chengchow 
(junction of the Peking-Hankow and Lunghai lines), they were also in 
strength on the south bank of the Yellow River a few miles north of 
Chengchow; and from there moved south-west towards the Lunghai 
railway, while another force ‘crossed the Peking line 19 miles south of 
Chengchow, carrying out an encirclement of the city. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

The E maintained constant aan in the Kohima area dur- 
ing the middle of April, and it was not until April 24 that the full relief 
of the garrison there was completed. On A 15 satisfactory progress 
was reported in the offensive operations to clear the road blocks north 
of Kohima by a force moving down from Dimapur, the railhead, while - 
heavy losses were also inflicted on the Japanese who had got through to 
the Bishenpur-Silchar track, south-west of Imphal (this track ran west 
from the Imphal-Tiddim road from a point 20 miles south of Imphal). 
The British and Indian column from Dimapur first reached the outer 


Poe 
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garrison of the Kohima defence area on April 22, and meanwhile, south 
of Kohima, the Japanese were slowly driven back from positions they 
sae on the north-east edge of the ihal lain. The Japanese offensive 

had now been going on for 5 weeks, ending with a 12 days’ battle for 


Kohima in which the enemy failed to achieve any of his objectives. 
_ By April 22 the road ing fróm Imphal north-east to Ukhrul had 
lig a cleared for 30 miles, and at no point had the Japanese 


ee a footing on the Imphal plain. , 
Gen. Stilwell’s Chinese force captured Wakawng on April 11 and 
Warazup on April 19, and the column moving parallel to it er east 
reached a point 35 miles from Myitkyina. Airborne troops cut the rail- 
-way to that place at Mawlu, and on April 24 it was announced that a 
second airborne operation had been successfully completed to reinforce 
the Wingate columns already established behind the Japanese lines. - 
On the Arakan front Japanese attacks both north and south-west of 

` Ee beaten off, and in a week’s fighting they lost at least 
1,200 kill 

Air attacks were made‘on Mandalay, Promé, Rangoon, Moulmein, 
and the Heho airfield, and enemy lines of communication, stores, and 
transport were bombed almost daily, almost without loss. z 

Early on April 19 a heavy dir attack, with powerful fleet support, 
was made on Sabang Island and the Lho-Nga airfields at the northern 
tip of Sumatra. Great damage was done to the docks, power station, . 
hangars, workshops, and radio station, and several ships were hit. On 
the ground 22 aircraft were wrecked at Sabang and others at Lho-Nga, 
while 3 torpedo bombers coming up tg'intercept were shot dowr. ‘Only 
1 aircraft was lost, and the pilot was saved. 

On April 16 it was announced that Admiral Mountbatten’s H.Q. had 
been transferred to Kandy, Ceylon. ` 


CHRONOLOGY 

ARGENTINA. April 14.—The Federal Commissioner in Entre Rios 
province ordered the Jewish Colonization Association to pay over 10 
million pesos (over £600,000) for failing to comply with the law taxing 
absentees. The Association had claimed that as a benevolent institu- 
tion it was not liable to taxation. 

President Farrell, speaking on the “Day of the Americas”, said it was 
‘unfortunate that their relations with several other States were at 
. present broken off. But Argentina “could quietly await the future, 
confident that justice would triumph and convinced that American 
solidarity could not be destroyed. 

The Government suspended the decree of April 3 granting to Ands 
_ the py right of broadcasting news. - 

17.—The Government decreed the expropriation of the 
Bees Primitiva Gas Co. which had supplied Buenos Ayres 
with coal and gas since 1854, and offered a payment of 3,759,000 pesos 
(about ,000) for the Lad eee 
_ April 19.—The Minister of Justice and Education resigned, owing to 
disagreement with the Government’s religious policy. 
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AUSTRALIA.—April 24.—Mr. Curtin’s statement to the Washing- 
ton press. (see U.S.A.) ; 


BRAZIL. Aprü 15.—President Vargas, speaking at a Brazilian Press 
Association ceremony, said that after the war the people would have 
the opportunity of choosing their own democratic representative 
Government, freely and without fear, for “honouring her own agree- 
ments... Brazil in peace will be governed in accordance with national 
desires”. i 

- He declared that the financial position was sound, and called for the 
union of all Brazilians and for greater sacrifices now when Brazilian 
troops were about to leave to fight oversea. 


CANADA. April 11.—Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, ing in Montreal, 
said that, while it wag desirable that Britain, the United States, 
Russia, and China should maintain their co-operative relations after 
the war, it was also necessary that these great Powers should regard 
smaller nations as their colleagues in the task of promoting peace and 
civilization. Meetings between the great Powers were essential and 
timely on condition that their mutual relations did not take the form . 
of competition instead of co-operation. “If we frame our post-war 
policy on the basis of a balance of power between Britain, America, 
and Russia”, he said, “we shall be heading for a disaster worse than 
anything that has yet ap een Another condition was that their 
relations must not be exclusive of the smaller Powers. The goodwill 
and co-operation of all less powerful nations were also requited for a 


peace. : 
._ April 14.—The Prime Minister announced that the Government 
had signed a mutual aid agreement with the French Committee of 
Liberation; also that a treaty with China had been completed formally 
relinquishing extra-territorial rights and privileges. 

April 24.—The 6th Victory‘Loan for $1,200 million was launched. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Apri 16.—The Minister of Reconstruction 
broadcast from London detailed instructions to the national cofnmittees 

, as to the safeguarding of order, SEA Secs and abandoned private 
property, industrial and agricultural production, and the feeding of the 
population. AI citizens of enemy States and collaborators with them 
were to be removed from public positions as soon as the enemy were 
driven out. ; 


EGYPT. Aprü 22.—A financial conference called by the Middle East 
Supply Council opened in Cairo, and was attended by British and U.S. 
Treasury officials and delegates from Egypt, Syria, the Lebanon, Iraq, 
Palestine, Transjordan, the Sudan, Cyprus, Saudi Arabia, and Iran. 
Observers from India and Ethiopia were present. Lord Moyne said that | 
the inflation of prices was the immediate financial issue, with which they 
were faced. A problem had arisen from the arrival of Allied forces in the 
Middle East and its consequent Sela Saul as a base for operations. 
The Allies were involved in heavy 1 expenditure which, on account 
~ of the scarcity of shipping and because their production was diverted 
to winning the war, they could not immediately set off by the import 


x 
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of goods. He ‘spoke of the import of gold which the Allied Governments 
had undertaken fo remedy situation. : 


DENMARK. Afril 18. an general strike occurred at , Senderborg 
ing to the action of a German warship the day before in firing 2 

shells at the bridge connecting Als with Jutland because of delay in 

opening it to let a steamer pass. A man was killed by the firing. 


` RIRE. April 19.—The Information Bureau issued the text of Presi- 


dent Roosevelt’s reply to an appeal om behalf of Rome sent to the 
belligerents by Mr. de Valera. A U.S.A) ` 


FINLAND. Apri 12.—Parliament, in secret session, approved the 
report of the Prime Minister on the Government’ 8 latest action towards 
peace. It was generally understood that the Government had decided 
to announce tHat the answer to the latest Russian proposals would 
again be negative. 

April 19.—The Government’s reply to the Russian terms was 
understood to have reached Moscow. Swedish reports stated that it 
declared that Finland was unable to accept the terms, but did not 
specify her objections on individual points. 

Bias 23.—The Government announced that they had rejected the 

ussian armistice terms after “taking into account the future of the 
persis M. Vyshinsky’s statement re the rejection. (see U.S.S.R.) 


FRANCE. Afril 11.—Gen. Bethouard was appointed to the newly 
created post of Chief of Staff for National Defence. 
A state of siege was proclaimed in the Pays de Gex, and widespread 


-operations were begun by German troops against the magwrs in the 


western part of the Jyras. Villages were surrounded, and any person 
out of doors was shot at sight. - 

April 12.—Two Moslem members of the African Phalanx (formed 
by Vichy to fight with the Germans in the Tunisian campaign) were 


-sentenced to death and to 15 years’ imprisonment respectively. 


April 14.-The President of the Consultative Assembly received 
from the Communist Party a protest against the spirit of ‘he ordinance 
April 2 on the establishment of an interim administration in France, 

e ground that it did not at first sight conform with that which - 
prevailed at the Assembly debates on the restoration of_democratic 
government in France. For instance, the Assembly agreed that France 
should be given means of expressing its opinion as soon as possible by 
Se and that resistance movements should-be called on for active 

tion with the National Committee in establishing the institu- 
ae of a new France. But the ordinance did not take account of these 
desires of the Assembly; actually it provided for what was in effect a 
French Amgot recruited entirely from outside France. : 

Objections were also made to the extent of the powers to be granted 
to the delegate of the National Committee, and to the fact that a strict 
limit had not been put on the period of the application of the rigorous 
methods which were to be , under the “truly exorbitant powers’ 
of the delegate. The phrase “during the liberation” used in the ordi 
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nance was too indefinite, and liberation might take a long time. Other . 
objections were also put forward. 

The Committee of Liberation adopted an ordinance on ‘the restora- 
tion of democratic government almost exactly following the text voted 
by the Assembly, and concluding: ‘Fhe present ordinance will be 
executed as law as soon as the seat of government has been transferred 
to the soil of metropolitan France.” ` 

The Committee decided to remove Gen. Giraud from the post of 
C.-in-C. and place him “en réserve de commandement’’, in view of his 
refusal to accept the post of Inspector-General. 

April 16. Ged, Giraud, in his last Order of the Day as C.-in-C , said it 
was not without a heartfelt pang that he must leave them after all he 

“had done, in Africa and in rallying the French squadrons to their 
cause. But “there i is now only one voice, that of France. Men may go, > 
France remains” 

April 18. — Paris radio reported Laval as saying that he had reason to 
believe that when invasion began massed formations of parachutists 
would be drepped over France, who would attack communications and 
also seek co-operation with French partisans, and “civil war will break 
out in France’. They must carry out repressive measures i 
terrorists; all Frenchmen should understand that if there were no 
terrorists these measures would be unnecessary. “It is almost im 
sible’, he said, “to impose laws on Frenchmen and to make them 
understand discipline. All Frenchmen should remember that in 1940 
Hey were clamouring for an armistice.” 

19.—Five members of the African Phalanx were sentenced to 
death for high treason and 17 others to long terms of hard labour at 


Algiers 

April 21.—Gen. de Gaulle, addressing the press in Algiers, said the 
forthcoming battle was vital, as the future of France depended on its 
result, and he could say that never, in any other.battle, had the French 
armies gone into the fight with so much resolution and eagerness. The 
Government had full confidence in Gen. Eisenhower and Gen. Maitland 
Wilson. Gen. Giraud’s departure arose from the fact that it was 
impossyble to continue’the post of French C.-in-C. since they had agreed 
that operations should be directed by an inter-allied command. ‘We’ 
would haye wished”’, he said, “that Gen. Giraud could have continued 
to serve, and regret that he has not remained. I must emphasize the 
magnificent military career of Gen. Giraud... I am sure that when our 
victorious armies enter Metz Gen. Giraud will be at their head.” 

The French people would not accept any dictatorship by a French- 
man, and all the more would they not accept a foreign dictatorship. 
The administration of the liberated territories in France itself was an 
exclusively French concern, and the people would not tolerate anything 
else. He also said, of the Mediterranean situation, that France had 
historical ties with Italy, and wanted ta have satisfactory relations 
with a democratic Italy. ' 

April 23.—A statement was issued by Darnand announcing that 
hostages had been taken in Paris as a reprisal for the trials of members 
of the African Phalange in Algiers. 

April 24.—Swiss reports stated that armed Vichy militiamen had 
searched the Vichy War Ministry op April 21 and seized all diplomatic 
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uches to and from French military attachés -in Madrid, Lisbon, and 
rne. 


GERMANY. April 11.—The News Agency announced the appoint- ' 
ment of an “inspector-general for the training of military leaders”, a 
new post which would “unify the National Socialist education and the 
military training of future officers and N C.O.s”. In close collaboration 
with the Hitler Youth, and by giving directives for its pre-military 
training thé inspector-general would make sure that the Army got a 
supply of young futur eers that was up to the standard of the front 
both physically and in its military spirit. 

Berlin radio announced that oaie had ordered the death penalty 
for PATa D who kept Allied leaflets, even as souvenirs, They must be 

ered at the nearest police station immediately. 

Dittmar stated in a broadcast that the consalidation of the front-— 
and ‘that was what the Command was driving at—would have to take 
place in the western part of the present active zone, rather than further 
east. Events in the southern sector had made it clear that Germany 
would defend the Greater Rumanian State with all the means at her 
disposal. Now that the Soviet masses had pushed them back to the 
European frontiers the war had entered a new phase, a more European 
phase, and this would face the German Command with new tasks and 
more heavy burdens, but it might also give it new possibilities. 

, April 12—The Ministerial Council for the Defence of the Reich 

issued a decree abolishing all discrimination against Russian labourers 
working in the war machine, at factories, in agriculture, on road- 
work, ett. ; 

April 13.—Goebbe]s, in Das Resch, said that if the enemy believed 
he had brought life to a standstill in any German city he was very 
much mistaken. Everyone found a way to return to his normal every- 
day life, and nowhere did one hear of defeatism or panic in their 
destroyed cities Their enemies carried on with the air war only for 
terrorist reasons, and they must be convinced by more drastic means 
that the air war did not pay in the long run, either materially or 
morally. “In not too long a time’, he said, “the proof of this will 
become very much more convincing. The British people will have to 
show that in the fifth yéar of the war they still possess the same 
steadfastness as the German. The most difficult part of this kind of 
war lies behind us. Britain has still to face it.” 

Apri 14.—Berlm radio announced that a man at Schwennewitz 
had sentenced to 3 years’ imprisonment for failing to surrender a 
number of leaflets dropped by British raiders, and for spreading their 
contents among acquaintances. 

April 18—A Wilhelmstrasse spokesman denounced to the press 
“insinuations” about German-designs on Sweden as unfounded and 
regrettable, and declared that the whole affair of the maps was more 
than mysterious. Bee radio, broadcasting in Swedish, described 
the whole thing as an allied plan to intimidate the Swedish Govern- 
ment. 

Apri 19.—Goebbels, in a broadcast on the eve of Hitler’s birthday, 
said that his person was “the mainstay of both our belief in victory and 
our honest war aims... with us the Führer is both thesmouthpiece and 
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the executor of the will of the whole people . . . The Ftthrer is a Divine 
gift. Yet even the flower of leadership is not untouchable; setbacks 
and defeats fall upon it. These, then, are the opportunities to live up 
to. He needs us as much as we need him. Distress and peril have come 
close to him, but we, too, have come close to him; we believe in him 
and in his leading us towards victory. He commands—we follow”. 


The News Agency stated that on March 20 the Eire Government 
sent to Berlin a message from Mr. de Valera expressing deep concern 
at the danger threatening Rome. The Reich Government’s reply; on 
April 18, was that it had “for a long time given practical expression’ to 
its urgent desire to preserve the priceless monuments and works of art 
of the oper a ity of Rome... by bringing into effect comprehensive 
measures which led to`a complete demilitarization of the city. The 
anxieties of the Prime Minister of Ireland are therefore lacking, as far 
as Germany is concerned, of any basis, and the responsibility for the 
destruction of the Eternal City rests exclusively with the British and 
American High Commands. Should the attitude of Germany’s enemies 
towards Rome fail to change then they must bear the responsibility 
exclusively should the German High Command find itself compelled 
to revise its attitude for military reasons”. 

Russian reports stated that Goring had ordered all oil stocks in south- 
eastern Europe to be placed at the disposal of the High Command. 
All licences for the use of oil for civilian purposes in Rumania, Hungary, 
Slovakia, and Yugoslavia were to be withheld. 

April 20.—It was learned that Göring had signed a decree putting 
into operation the measures for improving the conditions of work of 
Russian workers, who were to have wages and salaries on the same scale 
as other foreigners, and other concessions. ' : 

Goebbels, in Das Reich, said they had burned their boats, and there 
was no. going back. “We shall not give way; there is no room in our 
hearts for such an idea. We have achieved more in this war than we 
have given ourselves credit for. This, too, is a victory, though it be at 
the moment only in the sphere of moral welfare. But this victory is the 
forerunner of another in the military sphere. This war is a process of 
selection which knows no mercy. The nation which is weighed and 
found wanting has lost the game and will depart from the ranks of the 
great world Powers. What that means will become clear only after 
this war.” 

Ley, broadcasting on Hitler’s birthday, said “We owe Germany’s 
greatness to the work of the Fithrer, the greatest statesman of all time, 
who has lifted our country-out of its misery to its present unity”. 

Apri 21.—The News Agency stated that “Berlin political circles are 
given to a that in view of the binding treaties between 
rmany and Turkey an action such as the stoppage of chrome 

` deliveries ee contain the pre-conditions of an ultimatum”. 

A 23.—Swedish reports stated that the correspondents in Hel- 
sinki of the Hamburger Fremdenblatt and the Berliner Borsenseitung, 
had broken with their Government and been deprived of-their passports 


GREAT BRITAIN. April 11.—Gen. Koenig arrived in London as 
military delegate of the French National Committee, and to act as 
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chief French liaison officer for the Northern France zone with Gen. 
` Eisenhower. ` 

April 12.—The Maharaja of Kashmir arrived in London- 

It was announced that air raid casualties in March were 279 people 
killed, and 633 seriously injured. : 

Apri 13.—It was authoritatively stated in London, with regard to 
Col. Knox’s statement about the oil concessions in Saudi Arabia, that 
the British Government had neither the power nor the desire to upset 
arrangements made by a foreign Government with regard to conces- 
sions, nor had they come to any financial arrangenients with Saudi 
Arabia outside the knowledge of the U.S. Government. None ‘of the 
arrangements made had to do with oil or concessions, and in the 
districts where the American companies intended to operate they had 
the field to themselves—there was no competitii from British com- 


panies 

April 17.—M. Unaydin, the new Turkish Ambassador, arrived in 
London. 

The Foreign Offite announced that the heads of all diplomatic 
missions had been informed that as from midnight the Government 
would be unable to permit the transmission or receipt by them of any 
areari not in plain language, the tch or receipt of any diplo- 

without prior censorship, apd the depárture from the U.K. 
ee offic couriers or diplomatic ad consular representatives or any 
members of their staffs. It was stated that any inadvertent disclosure 
of information which resulted in helping the enemy or in the unneces- 
sary loss of Allied lives might have such serious pe not only upon 
the military operations, but also on the relations between Britain and 
any foreign country whose nationals were concerned that the Govern- 
ment had reluctantly felt bound to adopt this unusual security measure. 
These restrictions would, of course, be removed at the earliest possible 
moment, and in the meantime all such steps as were possible would 
be taken to facilitate communications between diplomatic and consular 
representatives of other Governments. 

The restrictions did not apply to the U.S. and Soviet Embassies and 
the missions of the fighi Dominions. 

Apr 18.—Mr. Ch ill, replying to questions about. Mr. Hull’s 
broadcast of April 9, described it as most helpful, but said he could not 
hold ont any tions that an agreed statement on the creation of 
an international organization for the maintenance of peace was likely 
- to be made in the near future. It was a topic “which would not suffer 
at all from thought or well-considered discussion”. There undoubtedly 
was “a common building up of thought between the British and the 
United States, and we have every intention of keeping other nations 
informed. I have to be careful to mention that because these matters 
are all for discussion and will be decided only at the end of the war”. 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the peaks of Economic Warfare, 
replying to questions, said the annual Tur production of chrome 
in recent years had been about 100;000 tons. In 1943 exports to the 
United Nations were 56,000 tons, and to Germany 47,000. In January-. 
February last they were 1,870 tons to the United Nations and 14,800 
tons to Germany, difficulties of transport being mainly responsible for 
the small former figure. , i 
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He understood there had been no exports in the last 15 months to 
the satellite or neutral countries. Since November there had been a 
substantial increase in the monthly rate of exports to Germany in 
return for increased German deliveries of arms. The Turkish Govern- 
ment’s attention had been drawn to the increased assistance to Ger- 
many ws the British Ambassador, with the full support of his U.S. 
coll 

An Order amending Defence Regulation 20A was issued authorizing 
the executive action necessary to give effect to the security measures 
affecting diplomatic missions. 

The Government issued a new Defence Regulation conferring drastic 
powers for dealing with persons responsible for inciting strikes or lock- 
outs which interfered with essential services. It permitted action to be 
taken whether or not the cause of the stoppage came within the legal 
definition of a “trade dispute”. Penalties were provided, the maximum 
being penal] servitude for 5 eh or a fine of £500, or both. 

An Order was also issued making a new Defence Regulation (16C) 
dealing with the control of the use of roads in connection with military 
movements, and giving the police power to give such orders for this 
control as appeared necessary to secure the free passage of military 
and other essential traffic. 

Apri 20.—In a debate in the Commons on al trade problems 
Mr. Dalton referred to the substantial value of Imperial erence to 
the country’s trade in the difficult years between the ae and stated 
that the Government would not alter the preference arrangements 
except after discussion and agreement with the Governments of the 
Dominions. 

Apru 21,—Mr. Churchill, closing the Commons debate \ on inter- 
Imperial relations, said the real problem was not that of binding the 
members of the Commonwealth together, but how to gain greater 
results from the already close ties. They ought not to embark on that 
task with the feeling that if they did not do something’ everything 
would crash, since the British Commonwealth and Empire were never 
ae Pa as to-day. He had never thought the Empire “needed 

ther with bits of string”, and he professed his faith that 
natural evelopment and natural forces would carry everything before 
them, “‘especially when these forces are fanned forward, as they will 
be, by the wind of victory in a righteous cause”. 

As to Imperial preference, he related how at his first meeting with 
President Roosevelt he asked for the insertion in the Atlantic Charter 
of the words about “due respect for existing obligations’’, in the Article 
on international trade. Again, in February, 1942, when the United 
States was their closest ally, he did not agree to Article 7 of thé Mutual 
_ Aid Agreement without-having previously obtained from the President 
a definite assurance that Britain was no more committed to the abolition 
of Imperial preference than the U.S. Government were committed to 
the abolition of their protective tariff. 

He next affirmed his strong conviction that there should be a “cheer- 
ful, searching, far-reaching discussion’’ on the economics of the post- 
war world, a sincere effort made to reconcile conflicting interests, and 
a whole-hearted endeavour to promote the-greatest possible interchange 
‘of goods and services between the various units of the world. 
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Mr. Churchill recalled the way in which the Dominions had sprung 
to the defence of the Empire and-home country in 1914, and as to the 
iod between the wars he declared that Great Britain and America 
a great responsibility for not-making the League of Nations a 
reality and not backing its principles with-adequate force. Neverthe- 
less, the Empire bonds were growing unseen, and when in 1939 the 
King declared war the whole Empire, “with one lamentable exceptign 
about which we must all search our hearts”, was at war. What was 
that miracle, he asked, which called men from the ends of the earth to 
help the old land, to serve the good cause, and to beat the common 
enemy? The answer lay deep in the hearts of men: human beings were 
not dominated by material things, but by ideas, for which they were 
willing to give their lives or their life’s work. 


, Various forces held the Empire together, and enlightened self- 
interest was one. The Statute of Westminster had not impeded in the 
slightest degree the onward march of the Commonwealth; it had not 
prevented the centrepetal forces of their vast organization from massing 
their full stre: Coming to practical steps to bring the nations 
included in it into closer counsel on the march of world events he 
said he saw little difficulty about functional bodies being developed, 
and great advantages in Ministerial conferences—and it was not 
necessary for these to be held in London. He looked forward to the 
time when the conferences between Ministers of the Dominions, 
including India, would be annual events. 

A White Paper, Cmd. 6519, was published giving details of plans 
for an ‘international monetary fund of between 8 and 10 billion 
dollars to facilitate international trade, contribute to the main- 
tenance of a high level of employment and real i income, and promote 
T stability. Member countries were to subscribe to the fund 

gold and local funds amounts to be agreed totalling around £2,000 

ion if all the United and Associated Nations subscribed to 
the Fund, or £2,500 million for the world as a whole. Changes in quotas 
would require a four-fifths vote and no member’s quota could be 
changed without its assent. 


The obligatory gold subscription of a member country was to be 
` fixed at 25 per cent of its quota or 10 per cent of its holdings of gold 
and gold convertible exché whichever was smaller, and member 
countries could deal with the fund only through their Treasury, central 
bank, stabilization fund, or other fiscal T Certain conditions 
were fixed for the members to each other’s currencies, a 
member country might not use a soe fund’s resources to meet a large 
- or sustained outflow of capital, and the fund might require a member 
to exercise control to prevent such use of the fund’s resources. Certain 
other conditions were arranged for the apportionment of scarce cur- 
rencies. It was stated that the fund was not intended to provide 
facilities for relief or reconstruction or to deal with international 
indebtedness arising.out of the war. 
April 23.—Representatives of the Polish underground movement 
arrived in London from Poland. 
April 24.—The Home Office announced the suspension of all permits _ 
for travel overseas after April 27. 
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GREECE. Agri 11—The King of the Hellenes arrived in Cairo. 

April 12.—The King issued a statement saying he had returned to 
Cairo because the political crisis demanded an immediate solution. 
‘When Greece had regained her liberty the whole nation would be called 
on to decide by a free vote the future a under which it desired 
to be governed. Like every other citizen, he was at the disposal of the’ 
people, and would submit himself freely to their judgment as soon as 
normal conditions were restored. Meanwhile they must have outside , 
Greece a Government as representative as possible, and such a Govern- - 
ment would, of course, be largely composed of Greeks who had lived 
in their country under enemy occupation, and “are thus conscious, from 
their ience in the cities and tree mountains of Greece, of the real 
pains interests of to-day”. Arrangements were being made to bring 

resentatives to t. 

i the day of liberation”’, he concluded, “let us put aside political 
discussions in the interests of the war effort of the United Nations.” 

April 13.—The King charged Col. Venizelos with the formation of a 
Cabinet. 

April 14.—Col. Venizelos formed a Ministry, himself taking the 
portfolios of Foreign Affairs, the Amy, Navy, Air Force, and Justice. 
Gen. Tzankakis was Minister for Social We and Labour, and M. 
Manzadinos, Minister of Finance. The Prime Minister issued a state- 
ment saying that the prolongation of the suspense which was causing 
the gravest national danger had imposed on him the imperious duty of 
accepting the responsibilities of forming a Government. This had as its 


aim the achievement as soon as sible of a “Pan-Hellenic Govern- 
ment’’, which was clearly the public’s wish, and it would consider its 
mission ended as soon as the rader had been ed. 


- April 16.—M. Papandreu, leader of the Republican Socialist Party, 
told the press in Ankara (on his way to Cairo) that the Germans were 
becoming wilder and crueller in Greece and were deliberately using 
violence and starvation to subdue the people. ney was eee’ to Cairo 
as a crusader for national unity, for it was im t that a 
Government of national union should be ere to husband all the 
resources of the nation. 
April 20.—-Agreement for exchange of representatives between tHe 
Greek and Yugoslav committees of liberation. (ses Yugoslavia.) 
oo .—Reports reached Cairo that Col. Psarros, leader of the 
.A., had been assassinated ‘members of the E.L:A.S. guerrillas 
of the National Liberation Front .A.M.). 
. _ April 23.—The British naval authorities in Cairo announced that on 
April 22 Greek officers and men had boarded the 3 Greek warships, the 
Apostolis, Ierax, and Saktourts, which for 3 weeks had refused to obey 
orders, and had restored order. It was reported from Cairo that the 
disorders in the Greek naval services in the Middle East had led to M. 
Tsouderos’ resignation; the disorders had arisen owing to impatience 
at the delays in forming a Government of all parties, and one Greek 
destroyer had formed a seamen’s committee whose~ representatives 
declared that the men would not sail “until a new Government had 
been formed”. 
ana it Gs 24.—The British military authorities in Cairo announced that 
Greek Brigade,-which had for 3 weeks refused to obey the orders 
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of the C.-in-C., had laid down their arms and vacated their camp, thus 
bringing to an end a mutiny instigated by subversive political elements. 


HUNGARY. Apri 13.—It was learned that the Germans had already ` 


put into force several measures against the Jews, including orders to 
them to re-register with a newly-appointed authority under their 
control. Jews also had to wear the yellow badge 

Apri 15.—The Regent, in an Order of the Dey, to the Army, said a 
decisive phase (of the war) for the fate of Hungary was at hand, and 
once more the immediate defence of their country was on the agenda. 
They must stake everything to emerge victorious. 

Apri 19.—Gen. Szombathelyi, the Army Chief of Staff, retired at 
his own request and was succeeded by Gen. Vordés. . `- 
. Apri 23.—Paris radio announced that Adm. Horthy had ordered a 
general amnesty for all persons sentenced for politcal reasons x the 
Kallay Government. 


INDIA. Afri 14.—The Government announced the extension on an 
all-Indian basis of censorship in respect of all non-official internal postal 
and telegraphic correspondence, to bring practice in India into line 
with that in other countries Which were bases of major military activities. 


ITALY. Apru 11.—Togliatti held his first public meeting, in Naples, 
and claimed the right for the Communist Party to lead the country in 
the campaign of liberation and in the task of reconstruction. He asked 
for the collaboration of all other democratic parties, and-appealed for 
national unity. In the state in which Italy now was, he said, all 
Italians were proletarians together, and to the charge that the Com- 
munists were turncoats, eating their words, he replied that they were 
working in the best interests of Italy. The dispersion of the country’s 
strength in a Score of small parties weakened it for the task of freemg 
itself, and played into the hands of the reactionaries who were trying 
to revive Fascism. They must libérate the country first, and then 
a constitutional question. 
appealed confidently for the support of the Socialists to their 
jader ngobardi, who was on the plats orm beside him. In an outline 
of his programme for a new Italy he cited freedom of the press, freedom 
of religion, and protection of small and medium pro 
April 12.—The King announced in a broadcast his decision to with- 
draw from public affairs when the Allies entered Rome ahd to appoint 
the Prince of Piedmont as Lieutenant of the Realm. He stated, ina 
due are nr that this appointment would become effective by a 


rmal transfer of power the day Rome was entered and declared that ` 


his decision was final and irrevocable. 
The Democratic Jønta met to consider the proclamation but ‘broke 


up without a decision as to the forming of an all-party Govern- 

ment in support of the Pad io régime. The Action Party, the Liberals, 

and the Christian Labo were understood to be reluctant to 
icipate. 


April 14.—The meeting of the Allied Control Cornia: in Naples, 
dealt with reports from Sicily and South Italy showing relatively good 
conditions in Sicily, but in Region 2 (Calabria, Lucania, and most of 
Apulia) a strong movement of opidion against the Badoglio Government 
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together with a revival of Fascist tendencies. There had been an 

increase in the appointment of former Fascists to the administrative 

cadres and a e ae of officials appointed by Amgot had been removed. 

In the 4 provinces which had never been in Allied control only a few 
` Fascists had been removed. 

April 15.—A meeting of the Jøma attended by all 6 parties agreed 
on the appointment of a Lieutenant of the Realm in lieu of abdication 
and then, after much discussion, passed a resolution that “the executive 
of the Jenta, after taking note of the King’s decision... draws attention 
to the declarations made by the Crown and its Ministers on several 
occasions to the effect that the Italian people shall be free, on the 
cessation of hostilities, to decide the future form of the State by means 
of a constituent assembly, and trusts that these declarations will be 
repeated by the new Government on its formation. It considers that 
the obstacles which hitherto have prevented the formation of a demo- 
cratic war Cabinet are hereby removed, and requests that steps be 

~“ taken forthwith . . . to form such a Government, which should be 
essentially on collaboration with the 6 parties represented in the 
committees of liberation”. 

Prof. Gentile, the former Fascist Minister of Sciences and Arts, was 
assassinated in Florence. 

April 16.—Soviet support for the reconstruction of the Badoglio 
Government. (see U.S. eR) 

April 17.—It was i E in Naples that Marshal Badoglio had 

resented the resignation of the Cabinet to the King, who took note of 
it and asked him to form a new Ministry on a broad foundation, “taking 
atcount of the wishes expressed by all parties”. The Marshal asked the 
parties to submit a list of the representatives they wished to put 
forward as candidates. 

Apri 18.—It was learned that Sgr. Bastianini, the former Ambassa- 
dor in London, had reached Switzerland secretly on April 12. (He had 
been, sentenced to death by the Fascists for his part in the overthrow 
of Mussolini.) 

An official statement was issued by the Ministry of Information in 
London giving details of the work done by the Allied Sub-Commission 
for Monuments, Fine Arts, and Archives in Sicily and southern Italy. 

Apni 19. The leaders of the, Action and Socialist Parties were 
understood to have told Marshal Badoglio that he was an obstacle to 
the formation of a democratic Government. 

April 20.—Marshal Badoglio formed a new Government including- 
all parties except the Action Party, who were understood to insist that 

: Tending LA sine d be under the control of a civilian Minister who was a 
leading litician, and were opposed to the participation in the 
rates of the Democratic Liberal Party f 
Apri 21.—The Ae Party met ihe Communists in Marshal 
Badoglio’s room and induced Sgr. Togliatti to enter the Government as 
Minister without portfolio, and also secured the exclusion of the 
Democratic Li : 
Marshal Badoglio then formed a Cabinet, himself re r 
portfolio of Fo: Affairs. Sgr. Croce, Count Sforza, Sgr. Tork 
and Sgr. Rodino (Christian Democrat), and Sgr. Mancini (a Socialist 
were Ministers without portfolio. Sgr. Quintier1, a banker, was Minister 


t 
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of Finance; Sgr. Aldisio (Christian Democrats). the Interior; Sgr. 
Napoli (Socialist) National Economy; Sgr. Omodes oe ribo 
Education; Sgr. Gullo (Communist) Agriculture; Dr. ` i 
Justice; Ser. bona (Labour Democrats) Communications, pe Ser. 
Tarchiani (Action Party) Public Works. 

‘The three Service ters remained. with a TET Under- 
Secretary for War, and a Socialist Under-Secretary for Marine. - 


NEW ZEALAND. Afri 17.—The Prime Minister, discussing with 
the press the relationship of the Commonwealth to such an inter- 
national organization as that contemplated by the Moscow Declaration, 
said it would fot conduce to the success of that body if the Common- 
wealth or “any other combination of nations” should attend a world 
conference bound by any prior common decision amongst themselves. 
He denied that at Canberra in January Australia and New Zealand had 


pledged themselves to any specific course; what they had done was to ` ` l 


pledge themselves to discuss together, and with other nations, defence 
and all other problems arising in the Pacific. They would be pleased if 
the U.S.A. or the U.K. shoal call a Pacific conference, thoug oF him- 

self was not sure the time was yet ripe. j 


NORWAY. April 12.—Signature of reconstruction credit agreement 
with Sweden. (see Sweden.) 


‘POLAND. Apri 11—The Gaverament in London issued a statement 
regarding the position of Polish soldiers of Jewish faith. An enquiry 
had shown that complaints which had been made were mostly con- 
cerned with remarks, alleged to have been offensive, made by Christian 
soldiers and N.C.O.s, and that there were’ also isolated cases of dis- 
crimination against Jews when soldiers were selected for O.C.T.U. and 
drivers’ courses. The commission of en recommended that 
disciplinary action’ be taken against men guilty of showing anti- 
semitic feelings, and that instructions be issued to alhofficers, ordering 
energetic suppression of any incidents that could be interpreted as . 
signs of anti-semitism. 

As a result, the C.-in-C. had issued dn order of the day condemning 
desertion from the ranks of the Army, and sa also that he intended | 
to destroy all wrongful acts and unfriendly behaviour wherever it 
might occur. He went on, “The armed forces must be based on equality 
of rights and duties without regard to faith or political opinion... 
The creation of discord by reason of faith, nationality, or Poland I 
regard as equally harmful. All sdch acts injure the interest of, Poland’. 

April 13.—Article in Wolna Polska regarding Ukrainian claims to - 
areas west of the Curzon Line. (ses U.S.S.R.) 

April 22.—Some 30 Jewish soldiers of the Polish Army were sen- 
tenced to terms of imprisonment by courts-martial for desertion. The 
soldiers declared that they had been ill-treated by non-Jewish Polish 
soldiers arid that they had come to London from the Polish Army in 
Scotland in order to join the British Army. 

April 23.—Representatives of the underground movement in Poland 
arrived in London. 


PORTUGAL. Apri 13.—A German. trade mission arrived in Lisbon 
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to buy tin and sardines and to attempt to improve the position 
vee the supply of wolfram to Germany. 
.—Bread rationing began in Lisbon and other centres. 
yi 21.—Raising of Legation in Washington to status of Embassy. 


RUMANIA. Agril 19.—Martial law was declared in Galatz. Bucarest 
radio announced that all traffic on the Danube had been stopped since 
April 17 owing to the danger of mines. 


SALVADOR. April 13.—Reports reaching Washington showed that 
President Martinez had suppressed the revolt which began on April 2, 
after ay fighting which ended with the surrender of Col. Calco, one 
. of the leaders. He and 10 other officers were tried and executed. 


SAUDI ARABIA. April 12.—The King recognized the paca a tase 
of the Lebanon. 


SOUTH AFRICA. Apri 14.—Gen. Smuts told Parliament ii there 
were 50,819 prisoners of war in the Union frọm the African fronts, the 
former Italian colonies, and Italy. 

Apr 21.—The Government decided to withdraw the Indian 
Pegging Act and to supersede it in Natal by the appointment of a 
Provincial Board of Control which, would divide the towns into 3 
areas: prohibited, restricted, and exempted. (The last were areaS 
including towns where the population was so mixed that no regulation 
was possible.) The Board would consist of 2 members of ee 
descent and 2 Indians, with a third European-with a knowledge o 
as chairman. 


SPAIN. Apri 11—The Arriba published an article asking eg 
peace was possible, and suggesting that the German danger that 

rise to the war had now been superseded by the Soviet menace, w ich 
the Western allies had begun to see in its true colours. Since Britain 
lacked the population, raw materials, and power of assimilation to 
compete in the new world order with either the U.S.A. or Russia she 
would be well advised to parley with a weakened Germany, which 
would doubtless relinquish its Foa conquests for the sake of 


peace. 
A 12.—-Ya@ welcomed Arriba’s plea for a compromise peace as 
the tormula for which the world had wai 
Apri 13.—A.B.C. and Arriba published leading articles and Ya a 
ee E eee Ay N 
ey argued that the fate of smaller nations at hands of Germaty 
paled beside that which now threatened Poland and Hitler’s Balkan 
and Baltic satellites from the east. Since the entry of Russia and 
Japan the objectives of the belligerents had undergone such radical 
changes that it was no lo ie eves why the Western nations were 
fighting; also the Atlantic er was defunct. 
It was learned that the Government had had its attention called, 
_ by the British and U.S. Ambassadors, to the seizure by the author- 
ities in Tetuan of some small stocks of oil belonging to.the Anglo- 
American, Shell, and Vacuum oil companies, on the ground that they 
had not paid a special tax. 
April 15.—Gen. Franco, speaking in Madrid, ‘said there might be 
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days of trial in store for them, and it was imperative that they should 
prepafe themselves materially, morally, and socially to face any 
possible crisis. Nothing could be more effective for that purpose than 
disseminating among the people a real sense of truth and social justice: 
Spain’s enemies were sparing no, time in concentrating their attacks 
against her and against the Church. 

Apri 20.—A Rumanian economic mission arrived in Madrid to 
discuss the export of cereals to Spain. - 


- SWEDEN. Apri 13.—The Foreign Office announced that the British 
and U.S. Ministers had presented Notes concerning Sweden’s trade 
relations with Germany. It was understood that the Allies asKed that 
Sweden should cease all deliveries to Germany of ball-bearings and of 
materials and machinery for their manufacture. 

The head of the commercial department of the Foreign Office 
announced that a Swedish-Norwegian reconstruction credit agreement 
had- been signed in London under which,the Norwegian Government 
` had placed orders with Swedish firms for the delivery, after Norway 

was , of goods valued at some 50 million kroner, largely foodstufis. - 
The Dutch had also placed orders for delivery after the war. 

Apri 18.—The Government made representations to the Reich ` 
Government expressing surprise and displeasure about the discovery 
on April 15 at Hälsingborg of a consignment of 23,000 German thaps of 
central Sweden, copied from a Swedish original, which were being sent 
to Oslo. They pointed out that the incident “necessarily affects the 
Swedish view of the right of transit of mails to Norway which Germany 
has hitherto enjoyed”. (The maps had apparently passed through 
Sweden by mistake, since the bill of lading gave a route as from a place 
in Bohemia through Aarhus, Denmark, to Oslo.) 

German comment. seo Germany. ) 

Apru 19.—The met in camera to consider the Allied Notes 
regarding the export of ball-bearings to Germany. 

April 22.—The Government delivered a reply to the Allied Tenar 
demanding a cessation of the export of ball-bearings tọ Germany, 
stating that ni were unable to break their trade treaty with Germany, 
which was valid for a year. The British Ambassador was also informed 
that the Government considered the British suspension of diplomatic 
privileges of communication as incompatible with international law 

` and diplomatic-custom, but confined themselves to this declaration so 
long as the limitations could be considered as temporary, general, and 
- caused by an exceptional military situation. 

April 24.—The State Railways announced that the German Army 
postal privileges, enabling special railway ekg Sa were by Ger- 
mans to cross Sweden to Norway and Finland been ended and 
that the last cars would leave Sweden by the end of the week. In 
future German mail to the northern garrisons would be handled by the 
Swedish postal authorities in the usual way. 


SWITZERLAND. Afri 11.—The U.S. Minister handed to the head 
of the Political Department a cheque for $1 million as the first instal- 
.ment of compensation for e caused at Schaffhausen. 

Apri 13.—Thirteen U.S. bombers landed in Switzerland, and their 


° 
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crews, numbering 130, were interned. Nearly 500 allied airmen were 
stated now to be interned at Adelboden. ' 


TURKEY. Apru 14.—The Foreign Minister, in a statement for the 
British and U.S. press, said “You know the sense of our relations with 
the United Nations. Our policy has never ceased to evolve in a spirit 
of agreement and comprehension towards our allies and their allies”. 

He had just received a Note handed to hım by the British and U.S. 
Ambassadors, with whom he had exchanged views in the most friendly 
spirit, “in the spirit which characterizes our mutual collaboration. 
I cannot tell you more as regards the merits of the case. I can only say 
that wê shall, i in keeping with the general line of our foreign policy, 
continue to give assistance to the allies within the limits of our material 
possibilities. We will reply to that Note in the very near future. We 
have no jntention of consulting with other neutral countries on a 
question which touches upon our relations with the allies”. . 

A 16.—The Government delivered to the British and U.S. 
Embassies their reply to the Notes regarding supplies of chrome to 
Germany. 

__ April 17 —Several boatloads of ‘German troops from the Crimea 
were reported to have landed near Samsun. 

Vichy radio reported the sinking in the Eastern Mediterranean of a 
Turkish ship carrying chrome for Germany. 

ae in Parliament regarding the exports of chrome 
to any and the United Nations. (see Great Britain.) ` 

Apru 19.—The Government detained in Istanbul 2 Rumanian liners 
due to leave for the Black Sea on the ground that they were intended 
for use in military transport, though they came to Istanbul for pas- 
senger and cargo traffic. 

April 20.—The Foreign Minister announced in the National 
Assembly that all exports of chrome to Germany would cease as from 
next day. He said that “according to our pact with Great Britain 
signed in 1939 we are not neutrals. It 1s necessary for us to consider the 
Allied Note as being not to a neutral, but to an ally of the British and 
their allies”. 

April 21.—It was understood that in future all export licences for 
E destined for Germany and her satellites would be submitted to 
the Foreign Minister for his personal approval, instead of being dealt 
with by the Ministry of Commerce. 

Apru 22.—The ie foreign Minister told the press in Istanbul that the 
foundation of Turkish policy was the British alliance. They 
had fulfilled their treaty obligations arising out of the alliance with 
Britain. Chrome was delivered to Germany on the basis of a separate 
arrangement, and the stoppage did not affect other articles which 
Turkey exchanged with Germany. 


U.S.A. Apr 12—Mr Berle arrived back in Washington. 

The Naval Appropriation Bill of $32,647 million for the year 1944-45 
was introduced into the House of Representatives. 

Col Knox told the House Appropriations Committee that nares 
oil companies in Arabia were seeking Government aid because they 
feared the British might take over their concessions. The companies 
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had been unable to operate to any great extent, but had made payments 
of several million dollars to the Saudi Arabian Government in anti- 
cipation of royalties. The Arabian Government called on the British 
for help, and the British advanced considerable sums af money, and 
eventually the American companies became a little alarmed over the 
` situation. “They were there as a private interest”, he said, “wholly- 
_ without Sapport from their Government, in possible competition with 
the British Government and with British oil ie Pats having all the 
support dnd prestige the British Government could bring. They came 
to us in a state of concern and urged the American Government to 
protect these American-owned deposits totalling more than 20,000 
million barrels”. As a result of their negotiations mith the U.S. Govern- 
ment an agreement had been reached whereby the latter would operate 
a pipeline from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean as a common 
carrier for 25 years, after which it would-be owned without cost to the 
Government. The companies undertook to deliver on call 1,000-million 
barrels of oil to the United States at 25 per cent less than the market 
rice. 

April 13.—Mr. Hull told the press that conversations were in pro- 
gress with several neutral nations régarding their trade with enemy 
countries, including Spain, Turkey, and Sweden. 

Mr. Fraser, the New Zealand Premier, arrived in San Francisco. 

April 14. — The House of Representatives pasa the Naval Appro- 
priation Bill unanimously. 

Mr. Hull, addressing the Pan-American Union in Washington, said 
that when the war ended all countries would be faced by problems 
of immense gravity; international co-operation in the economic field 
was the opposite of the economic imperialism by which one country 
sought to exploit another, and it was also the opposite of the economic 
Aalan by which each nation sought “to live unto itself”. Inter- 
American unity was not brought about by force, and was not based on 
the conception of a master race whose mission it was to rule. It was not 
produced by nations of a homogeneous racial origin or other things in 
common, such as language, literature, customs, etc. But it proved that 
there were other sources more subtle and even stronger—sources which 
offered hope to a world which could find no hope in the factors he had 
just mentioned. “Our unity”, he said, “comes from a passionate 
devotion to human liberty and national independence, which is so 
strong that it does not stop with the effort of each people to secure 
liberty for itself, but goes on to respect as no less valid the desire of 
other peoples to achieve the same 

Specifically, it had been agreed at Moscow that membership in the 
world security organization must be upon the basis of the sovereign 
equality of all nations, weak as well as strong, and the right of every 
one to a Government of its own choice. An international organization 
must have two main supports; it must gather its greatest strength from 
the rightness and justness of the principles on which it was founded and 
the mutual trust of its members; and it must have such an essential 
framework and machinery and such an acceptance of their obligations 
by its members as ould ERT it to act properly and effectively in 
times of crisis. 

They had learned that no one nation could solve its problems by 
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itself. An increase in production Fe financing, a wise selection of 
goods to be produced, and wise and commercial policies, and some- 
thing else, also—the respect by each nation for each other nation of - 
` which he had.spoken in the field of political relations. 

Mr. Ickes, speaking at San Francisco, E A ailoo iat 
- that would provide jobs for all and assure decent profits for productive ° 
business could be built on 4 principles: (1) There must be world-wide 
stability based on the Atlantic Charter; the level of living raised, an 
equitable access to raw materials, and the under-developed nations 
made productive. (2) America must supply what she was able to 
produce for the needs of the world, and must buy liberally what other 
nations were best able to supply. (3) Their purchasing power must be 
maintained at a high level, which meant full, productive efnployment, 
public as well as private.’ (4) Private cartels and monopolies must be 
eliminated ; : 

’ The country’ g existing tremendous productive potential must be 
used after the war to further the development of the American system 
of private rise. The ownership and control of the plants engaged 
on war Gace production must come into the hands of those who 
were interested in their continued, full operation, and he knew of no 
better way to accomplish this than to vest the ownership and control 
in the men and women who had served in the Forces; it would amount 
to giving them a stake in the future of the democratic economy of 
America they were fighting to preserve, and would be the most appro- 
priate and most beneficial form of a bonus payment to them. 

diture on the war aug March totalled $7,948 million. - 

Apri 15.—The C.-in-C., U.S. Fleet, speaking at the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, said they were now well on the way to having an 
adequate number of ships, aircraft, and supplies to enable them to 


~- strike with overwhelming force when they found a soft spot in the 


Japanese ‘defences. They had already reduced Japan’s merchant fleet 
to not more than two-thirds of what it was in December, 1941; they had 
sunk well over 2 million tons of cargo tonnage and had so seriously 
damaged her warship fleet that she could never hope to make up losses 
by new building or repairs. 

They had sunk, probably sunk, or damaged by submarine action at 
least 600 merchant ships, and Ja a could not stand such a rate of loss 
for any length of time and keep her empire together. 

April 19.—Mr. Curtin arrived in San Francisco, with Sir Thomas 
Blamey, Commander of the land forces in the South-West Pacific. The 
House of Representatives approved a Bill authorizing the extension of 
Lend-lease for another year, with an amendment designed to safeguard 
Congressional prerogatives with regard to international commitments 
after the war. 

The State Department published President Roosevelt’s reply of 
April 3 to Mr. de Valera’s appeal to the belligerents to spare Rome. 
It stated that American policy m Italy was to avoid damage toreligious 
shrines and historical monuments as far as was humanly possible, and 
went on, “In addressing an appeal to the United States .. . yow are, of 
course, aware that the Germans are occupying the Italian capital b 
force, using to the limit of its capacities the communications awot 
and other facilities of Rome to further a purely German military 
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operation ... If German forces were not entrenched in Rome no 
question would arise concerning the city’s preservation. I note you 
have sent a similar communication to the Government. The 
fate of Rome rests in that quarter”. 


Apri 20.—The conference of the International Labour Organization 
opened in Philadelphia and elected Mr. Nash, the New Zealand Minister 
in Washington, as president. 

The Naval Affairs sub-committee of the House of Representatives 
recommended, in a report on its tour of the Caribbean bases, that steps 
be taken to obtain a perpetual title to the bases leased from Britain in 
exchange for the 50 destroyers. It stated that over $130 million had 
been spent in 8 localities by the Navy alone. ; 

Col. Knox, writing in a iodical, stated that nearly half the men 
called up by the National Selective Service were being rejected, with 
cases of “mental unhealth” topping the list. He strongly advocated a 

ent policy of universal military training for all young men at 
17 or 18, to last for a year. . i 

Apri 21.——It was announced that the U.S. and Portuguese Govern- 
ments had agreed to raise their Legations in Lisbon and Washington 
to the rank of Embassies. : 

The State Department, in an interim report on the Anglo-American 
petroleum conversations, said discussion was proceeding on a basis of 
the recognition that ample supplies, available in international trade, 
were necessary for the security and prosperity of nations; that for the 
foreseeable future the resources of the world were adequate to assure 
ample supplies for the increasing markets after the war, and that an 
expanding world demand must be met by an orderly flow of oil from 
the producing countries. i 

At the I.L.O. Conference the Peruvian workers’ delegate expressed 
strong opposition to the Argentine group taking part, declaring that 
the policies of their Government were “neo-totalitarian” and 
threatened to destroy the tmity of the hemisphere. ~ 
- April 22.—The I.L.O. Workers’ Group decided, by 14 votes to 3, not 
to recognize the Argentine delegate at its discussions. The British, 

U.S., and Australian delegates voted inst the decision. 

- Lord Halifax, addressing Michigan University, said the winning of 
the peace would be no quick or easy business. If they were to avoid a 
repetition of the history of the post-war years after 1918 they must be 
honest both with themselves and with.the facts; they must realize that 
peace would depend upon them all, and on the wisdom and determina- 
tion of each one of them. They must not make the mistake again of 
supposing it was enough just to set their signatures to documents. 
Treaties and pacts were necessary, but unless they were ready to see 
to it that they meant what they said they were a dangerous illusion. 
Whatever arrangement they made for international order they must 
never forget that unless it had behind it a force sufficient and ready to 
prevent its violation sooner or later a Hitler or a Tojo or a Mussolini 
would rise up to challenge it. This placed the greatest responsibility 
upon those who had the greatest power. 

April 22.—A committee of the Senate was formed, to be a lifison 
‘ between Congress and the Secretary of State. 
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Apri 23—Adm. King’s “Progress Report” on the Navy was 
ptiblished and showed that by the end of 1943 they had more 50 
aircraft-carriers in service, that destroyer production was increased by 
800 per cent., and man-power incr from some 156,000 to 2,750,000. 
The strategy pursued was outlined, showing how all measures wer 
directed to making it possible to resume the offensive at the earli 
possible moment. 

i shed 24.—The Chief of Staff of the 10th Fleet told the press in 
“Washington that the U-boats were now sinking considerably less than 
one-half of 1 per cent of the ships being convoyed across the Atlantic, 
and the-Germans were losing a ratio of more than one U-boat for ` 
each Allied merchant vessel sunk. During 1943 and 1944 the U.S.A. 
would have built more than 100 carriers of all types and over 200 
new-type destroyers, as well as over 600 destroyer escorts. 

Mr. Curtin told the press in Washington that Japan must be made 
incapable of waging war. He said there was constant consultation 
jbetween New Zealand and Australia; the Canberra Agreement was a 
neighbourly understanding which did not exclude the rights or interests 
of any other people. He felt there must be some machinery of continuity 
for frequent consultation between the members of the British Common- 
wealth, and he suggested that, with regard to the possible establishment 
. of an Empire council, a secretariat-should be set up. Defence alone 

_ made it incumbent upon the Australian Government to enco 
emigration, and their plans for the future included provision for a rapid 

- increase in population by natural means and by immigration. He would 
' like to see a couple of hundred thousand Americans emigrate to Austra- 
lia as often as they liked, and also Britons. Australian laws about 
coloured immigrants were unchanged. ` 
U.S.S.R. Apri 12.—Tito’s military representative, Gen. Terzich, 
arrived in Moscow from Teheran at the head of a military mission of the 
Yugoslav National Committee of Liberation. i 

pri 13.—It was announced that Russia and New Zealand had 
agreed to establish diplomatic relations. 

Wolina Polska, órgan of the Polish Committee in Moscow, published 
an article describing as improper demands put forward by ini 
circles in connection with certain areas west of the Curzon Line, and 
~ saying, “we refute these demands, not because we question the presence 

~ of a large percentage of Ukrainians in the first two areas (Kholm and 
Grubeshov), but because of basic principles. We have accepted the 
Curzon Line... We have taken this decision because the general good 
of-the Republic and the nation should take precedence over all other 
interests. In our decision ... we count on the support of Soviet public ` 
, opinion which greeted with acclamation the declaration of the Soviet 
Government on Jan. 11.” 

Apri 16—M. Vyshinsky, Chief Deputy Foreign Commissar, 
stated that it was the Soviet Government which had initiated talks 
with the British and U.S. Governments on the subject of the reconstruc- 
tion of the Badoglio Government with the object of ending the differ- 
ences between it and the Junta. . 

The Deputy Commissar for Foreign Affairs told the press that _ 
Finland had refused the Russian peace terms as .a basis for 
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is NTA He said the Finnish delegation recently in. Moscow had 
suggested any amendments to tlie terms as reported on April 9 
(id pellets of April 15) and had made no suggestions of their own. 
weeks after the armistice terms had been handed to the Finns 
their Government replied stating that they could not accept them, and 
the Soviet Government on April 22 had replied that they had taken 
cognizance of the fact thaf the Finnish Government had rejected the 
terms and brought negotiations for an armistice to a close He said 
the Finnish statement that the terms were in part incapable of being 
carried out for technical reasons was entirely unfounded. By her 
attack on Russia Finland had inflicted colossal loss and damage, which 
she was bound to make good, and to write off this debt would amount ' 
to pay! g a premium to the aggressor for acts of aggression, robbery, 
estruction. Moreover, the Finnish allegation that acceptance of 
the Soviet proposals threatened Finland’s further existence ag an 
independent State was untrue, for the present-day Finland had no 
State a dence, which she had lost when she admitted German 
troo er territory. It was now a question of restoring Finland’s 
lost fdependente by expelling the German troops and ceasing hostili- 
ties. As a result of the Finnish Government's admitting German troops - 
the whole northern half of Finland had come under the control of 
Germans, and Finland was a nach apres country. In southern 
Finland the Finnish Government did no pone full authority either, 
and, having voluntarily surrendered N. Finland to the Germans, the - 
Government had ceased to be master in its own house. 


YUGOSLAVIA. Apri 12—Yugoslav military mission ın Moscow. 
(ses U.S.S.R.) It was learned that a Soviet- military mission had 
arrived at Marshal Tito’s H.Q. ` - 

April 20.—A free Yugoslav broadcast reported an ‘exchange of letters 
between Marshal Tito and Col. Bakirjis, chairman of the Greek 
Committee of five, the P.E.E.T., representing the E.A.M. (the National 
Liberation Front) suggesting . and agreeing to an exchange of repre- 
sentatives between the Yugoslav and Greek committees of liberation. 
Peter, speaking at a press function in London, said, “We stand 
firmly for the democratic organization of the future Yugoslavia, for a 
federal State of all the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, for the most broad- 
mindéd State as desired by the majorities of my peoples. But the 
democratic organization of a country, especially that of smaller States, 
is conditioned by the democratic spirit and r es prevailing in the 
larger neighbouring countries”. 

Yugoslavia could be, and should be, the link connecting and har- 
` monizing common interests of Great Powers ih the Balkans, but in 
order to be able to play that historic role it was necessary that they 
should have an eqūal and free participation in conversations between 
Great Powers when they concerned the future of Yugoslavia and the 
Balkans. Without free and independent Balkan States peace in Europe 
could never be ensured. ns 3 ra 

Ref to the e waged in the coun e said “the 
aid BaT A a A parachute would not suffice to 
equip one att ion.‘ My soldiers are fighting in rags and go barefoot 
even in deep sow”, 
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_ THE MACHINERY OF THE PRESIDENTIAL : o 
ELECTION IN THE U.S.A. ee 


THE present-day machinery- of the Presidential campaign in the 
U.S.A. is extremely corhplicated, and the average American citizen 
understands felativels little of the political manceuvres which take 
place during almost the whole year before election. To him the election 


means |; Borne 0 Fe E re te vere ee Me Pee ra 


delegates an in the autumn to vote for one of the Presidential 
candidates, but these two ballots are merely incidents in a nation-wide 
political upheaval. Many of the complications arise from the fact that 
the election of a President of the U.S.A. is by no means comparable to 
the election of any other political leader in the world. Each of the 
United States is a sovereign State, with its own laws and political 
framework, and the election of a President of all these States is rather 
similar to the election, not of a Prime Minister of Great Britain, but 
a Prime Minister of the whole British Commonwealth. Further in- 
tricacies arise from the complexities of party org tions in ‘the 
‘United States, which cut across the various State differences to make 
the Presidential campaign into a national party struggle. 
The original Constitution provided that every four years the Bree 
dent should be indirectly elected. Each State was to choose, as it 
thought best, delegates to an electoral college equal in number to the 
sum of its Senators and Representatives. This college was to elect the 
President and Vice-President from among various candidates and if, 
as was thought likely, no one candidate got a majority, the House of 
Representatives was then to choose from the first three. Each State 
was only to cast one vote. -This machinery failed completely to cater 


for the nationaljzing force of party politics, which has always pre- -"-- 


vented it from working as planned; for pay discipline has seen to it: 
that presidential electors vote only for the candidate of the party that 
nominated them. : 
. Presidential election day is on the first Tuesday after the, first 
Monday 'i in November, and will this year be on November 7. On that $ 
day citizens will go to the lis to vote in fact for the President and . 
Vice-President of the U.S.A.; they will not vote for them in name ` - 
however, for, according to “the ‘constitutional procedure described. . 
above, they will vote only for electors, but those electors will be the 
” nominees of a political party, and by traditional eel AEE they will 
-vote for that party’s Presidential and Vice-Presidential candidate. 
:. These electors will vote in their respective State capitals in December, 
their votes will be sent to Washington, examined at a formal session - 
879, . 
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of ‘Congres in January, and the result then announced.” But this 
result will already be a faregone conclusion. For the electors*of each 
State vote as a unit, and register, for the Presidential candidate of the 
party which has secured the majority of popular votes in November, 
ag many votes as there are electors for that State. Thus, the party 
which carries the electoral vote in New York, for instance, by however 
narrow a margin, wins all the 47 votes of that State, and 47 votes out 
of the 265 which are needed to make a majority in the votes of the 
electoral colleges is a great prize. It may happen therefore that a 
candidate securing large majorities in many States may be defeated 
by a candidate carrying only narrow minorities in States which have 


- heavy voting power 


Before these actual Presidential elections take place the Presidential 
candidates have to be chosen, and this is where the elaborate 
machine gets to work to add riders to the original plan of the Const- 
tution. on June 26 and on July 19 the Republican and Democratic 
Parties respectively will hold national party conventions, this year in 
Chicago, to decide by a majority vote which of each Party’s Presi- 
dential aspirants shall be nominated for the Presidency and Vice- 
Presidency. Before these conventions meet the national committee of 
each party issues a formal convention call addressed to its various 
State committees, setting forth the number and method of choice of 
the d tes who are to attend the national convention. It has been 
ther practice of the Democrats to allow each State a number of 
delegates exactly double its representation in the electoral college, but 
in 1940 certain modifications of this plan were adopted, whereby 
bonuses were given to States which had “gone Democratic” in the 
previous election, to the extent of two extra delegates. 

The same double-electoral apportionment was for long the Republi- 
.can rule, but as a result undue weight was inevitably given to the 
delegates from the Solid South, a region where Republican delegates 


_ represented no actual Republican constituencies. 1912 this over- 


~ representation of the South brought about a crisis, wheri President 


Taft was re-elected in defiance of the evident wishes of a majority of 
the Republican voters, thereby the Progressive element to split 
off. A new plan was then SAD teceby the minimum representa- 
tion of each State was fixed at four delegates at large and one delegate 
for each congressional district, and each State having one or more 
en elected at was entitled to two additional delegates 
“for each. To this were added bonuses in the form of three delegates | 
at e for each State that went Republican at the previous Presi- 
dential election and one delegate from each district casting 10,000 
Republican votes at the previous election, whether for Presidential - 
delegates or fpr Congress. Moreover in 1940 it was decided,-in a further 
effort to prevent the over-representation of the South, that Congres- 
sional districts casting less than 1,000 Republican votes should be. . 
allowed no delegate. 
The delegates so apportioned by the two parties are then chosen 
according to the method used in each particular State, either by local 


-State conventions or by primaries. Formerly the convention system 


was almost exclusively used, and about half the States still continue 
it. In pringiple a local State convention is similar to a-party caucus 
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in an English constituency; it is attended only by active members of 
the party organization, who select the delegates for the national con- 
vention. In some few States the Democrats choose their delegates 
through the State party committee rather than the State party con- ~ - 
vention; this was done in Arkansas, Georgia, and Louisiana in 1940, 

and also in New York for the delegates at large. 

Within the last 50 years, however, the system of election of all 
elected State officers by what are known as primaries has extended 
until seh Ape now choose their national party convention dele- 
gates by method. A primary is a popular vote open to all enrolled 
Republicans or Democrats. State laws prescribing the use of the 
primary divide the primaries into two main types: the Presidential 
delegate primary, and the Presidential preference primary. In the 
former the voter merely indicates his choice between candidates 
standing as delegates to the convention, without their necessarily 
declaring their choice among the Presidential candidates. In 1940 
seven out of the fourteen States following the method of primaries 
used this form. The other seven States employed the Presidential 
preference type of pe in which, while the voter is allowed to 
vote for delegates, he is also allowed to express his choice between 
candidates for the actual Presidential nomination, and the delegates 
chosen are in general expected or required to support the choice of 
the majority of v0 ters in the State. The tnethod is only made 
use of by a minority of States, eight fate which formerly used - 
the p have returned to the convention em, and in the three ` 
Southern tates of Alabama, Florida, and the use of the 
primary is optional. There are both open and closed primaries. Open 
primaries, as used in Wisconsin, impose no test of party allegiance; the 
voter, after satisfying the suffrage requirements of his particular State, 
makes his selection at the poll from the ballots of all the parties. Under. 
the closed primary system, preferred by the majority of States, the 


voter must S eabritt to a test of affiliation, prior to or at the ~ ` 


primary itself, and is then handed the ballot of that party only. 

To secure a ‘place on the primary ballot, petitions must be circulated 
on behalf of each aspirant. Primary elections are held for all kinds of 
State offices, besides those of President and Vice-President of- the 
U.S.A., and ‘the n minimum number or percentage of signa- 
. tures on a petition is fixed by State law roughly in accordance with the 
importance of the office sought. At any time a State may change its 
suffrage laws, provided it does not invalidate the U.S. constitutional 
measures prohibiting discrimination on account of race, colour, creed, 
or sect. sacs. however, certain Southern_ States have in the 
past made it difficult or impossible for negroes to “vote by a local poll- 
tax orgframed “literacy eg restrictions, but these restrictions are 
gradually being removed. All States require a certain period of 
résidence. _ 

In some States State law, and, in others, the political parties deter- _ 
mine the manner of selection of delegates to the national party conven- - 
tions. The primary syste raises the question of fidelity. In the 
preference primary States a delegate pledged to one candidate may be 


1 Indians, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, and Vermont = 
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called upon by the State vote to support another, but there ‘is no 
known way of enforcing this support. Sons State laws require a dele- 
gate to Support the popular choice as long as there is “a reasonable 
possibility- of his nomination, but this standard is obviously not easy 
to define. Greater fidelity is often to be found in the delegate primary 
States where the duty of the delegate is to support a candidate whom 
Fa has chosen himself. Moreover, another drawback in the preference 
rimary is that candidates are under no obligation to enter in any 
particular State and therefore often only enter where they have good 
opes of winning the delegation. Nevertheless Mapa for a particular 
candidate in a series of primaries in the largest and most politically 
important States has an overwhelming effect on public opinion; State 
conventions tend to follow this lead, and at the party convention the ~ 
victor in several primaries may find himself with a considerable 
backin 


On tho whole the system of primaries has proved the most democratic 
way .of nominating the Presidential candidates. There may be the 
er of undependable delegates in the preference primaries who do 
not follow the voters’ choice, and of unpledged delegates in the delegate . 
primaries who can be influenced by feed! managers. But neither of 
these tricks can have much effect the popular choice is really 
definite. A nation-wide primary election has proposed as an 
effective electoral reform which would get rid of the wangles of the 
convention system, would prevent results in one primary from in- 
fluencing voting in another, and would give a complete national picture 
of popular sentiment for every candidate and not merely in the States 
in which the candidates might choose to file papers. As objection to 
this it has been argued, however, that such a nafion-wide election might 
. render the balance of ap power uncertain, while federal inter- 
ference with the Presidential nomination system might well stir up 
the question of the negro’s right to vote in the South, where the 
Presidential primary system is purely optional. 

At the party convention itself the first event of importance is the 
delivery of the “key-note” speech, which usually sets the tone of the 
whole proceedings. Then a permanent chairman is elected, together 
with four committees, for ent organization, rules and order of 
business, credentials, and the committee on the platform. The last is 
by far the most important, for it draws up the party/outline of policy . 
on domestic and international issues, and there are often considerable 


debates over the various planks of this latform. The Presi- 
dential nomination is of course the climax of the whole convention, 
and political manceuvring ins as soon as the delegates arrive. To 


be a favourite in the running tor nomination necessitates having sub- 
stantial support from two or more States, and often a candidate, such 
as a President seeking renomination, has such overwhelming back- 
ing as to be the favourite. There are also favourite sons, y State 
Governors, who have substantial support from their own State alone, 
-and dark horses, persons commonly talked of for nomination who are 
` not openly avowed candidates. Mr. Willkie; an avowed candidate only 
slightly before the ablican convention of 1940, just escaped being 
in this class. The sed earner is for favourstes, rather than dark horses 
or favourite sons, to be nominated. 
` 4 
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Nomination begins by a roll-call of States in alphabetical order, 
during which an orator from each State’s group of delegates may stand 
up and put forward a name. If the candidate fav by one State is 
a resident of another State, however, the delegation may give way to 
the candidate’s State, whose delegation will then nominate fia 
Convention oratory reaches its height in the nomination speeches, 
which until 1936 always followed the model of a flowery description of 


the candidate, leaving the revelation of his name till the very end. -. 


Since 1936 the Republican convention has tended to abandon this 
policy, but there are still demonstrations at the close of the nominating 
speech; delegates march with their State standards round the hall, the 
traditional State song is sung or played, and the procession becomes 


more and more extravagant, since the value of a demonstration is ' 


largely assessed by its duration. ` - 

ollowing the roll-call for nomination the balloting begins, also by 
a roll-call of States, - If there is a division among the delegates of a 
particular State, a minority spokesman rises to express the vote of the. 
minority. In Democratic voting the unit rule may apply, when a State 
convention has instructed its delegates to vote as a untt. On the first 


ballot many votes are given to favourite sons, but these votes usually ' 


fade away afterwards. After the first ballot the real behind-the-scenes 
activity begins, with each leader trying to round up votes, and some 
States hold back from joining a majority until certain State contentions 
regarding matters of policy have been adjusted. The roll-call in the 
meantime is called over and over again until one candidate’ has a 
majority. The Republicans are content with a simple majority, and 
only once were forced to have more than 10 ballots; 14 of their 22 
nominations were made on the first ballot. The Democrats, on the 
other hand, prior tó 1936 required a two-thirds majority, but this has 
been abandoned, since it gave a dominating influence to.the South, 
without whose- support a candidate could not be nominated. `The 
repeated balloting is considerably influenced by public reaction, which 


often causes the shift of votes from minor to major candidates or even _ 


from one major candidate to another. Sometimes the balloting is very 
protracted; for instance, at the Democratic convention of 1924 balloting 
continued for a month, and a compromise candidate was finally chose 
on the 103rd ballot. ` 
The actual candidates round whom this balloting centres are usually 
“coming men” pect ia the party or presidents in office seeking 
renomination. Military heroes have not been such prominent candi- 
dates in this century as they were in the last, but-General MacArthur, 
in spite of his disavowal of mtention to stand, might revive this tradi- 
tion. There is considerable political strategy in candidates’ feigning 
their unwillingness to stand, and eagerness for nomination is not shown 
early in the campaign. One of the most important factors in the choice 
of party candidates is geographical, and States on the fringe of the 
nation rarely receive the nomination. The tendency is not onl 
towards the centre of population but also towards the section whi 
is not most pleased by the general party trend. Doubtful States are 
much-more likely to receive the nomination, and safe States are almost 
always out of the ee . Thus the Republicans, whose policy pleases 
business interegts in th t, have made 17 nominations from west of 


Q 


- 


` 
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the Alleghennies, while the Democrats, with their agricultural appeal 
have made 19 nominations from the industrial Atlantic coast. 

and humble orjgin has also been found a help to candidates, though 
success later in a city is also useful. It is also more or leas an accepted 
principle: that a candidate must be of the Protestant religion. Presi- 
dents in office seeking renomination are usually favourites, at least 
once; Governors of States and some Senators also have a good chance. 
But Congressmen, on the whole, and judges and, in general, persons not 
filling political positions, are unlikely candidates. 

After a majority has been reached for the Presidential candidate, he 
is then nominated by a formally unanimous vote. Voting then begins 
for the Vice-Presidential nominations. This does not usually last so 
long; it is sometimes ised to placate a losing faction and almost always 
to “balance the ticket’, for instance, Republican Vice-Presidential 
candidates tend to come from the East and ocratic from the West. 
With the nomination of the Vice-Presidential candidate the conven- 
tions are over, and break up in a plethora of resolutions of thanks, etc. 

Following the conventions, the Presidential campaigns then 
and beneath the surface the party managers carry out extensive 
political manœuvres. Tamedia after each convention the national 
committee of the party selects a chairman (who is always designated 
by the Presidential candidate) and other officers, and national cam- 
paign headquarters are established in New York: and/or Chicago. 
Some time tee the middle of August the Presidential and Vice- 
Presidential candidates are notified of their selection, and deliver in 
reply their acceptance speeches, much of these being devoted to the 
acceptance of the party platform with certain modifications in the form 
of stressing or neglecting certain planks in that platform and introducing 
or defining issues evaded by it. These acceptance speeches are usually 
delivered at or near the candidate’s house. 

The national chairman is responsible for the general strategy of his 
party’s campaign. Little neuen oe is done in the “sure” States, 
such as Vetmont or the Solid South; Maine, however, though regarded, 
as a sure Republican State, is usually given attention by both parties 
because of its early State election, the result of which is considered as a 
straw indicating the national result. Campaigning by the actual candi- 
dates is now the main weapon of each party, but originally there was 
little active campaigning by the candidates and for long it was regarded 
as the desperate resort of a probably losing party. This attitude no 
longer holds now, when modern forms of: propaganda make it natural 
that the general electorate should wish to E something of the man 
for whom they vote besides his formal approval of the party platform. 
Mr. Willkie, for instance, in 1940 campaigned personally throughout 
the length and breadth of the U.S.A. Agee from the 53 es of the , 
candidates themselves, the campaign speakers have little effect in 
swaying public opinion; it is mainly by the candidates themselves that 
the voters are influenced. There is a vast amount of publicity cam- 

paigning carried on, however, by advertisements in the press'and by 


-posters all ovér the country. ‘The Presidential candidate is publicized 


not only in respect of his political principles but also as a good family 


1 Considerable prejudice was shown when this custom was deperted from in 
: the 1928 Campeign, : 
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_man with a blameless private life, etc. Appeals a are also made to special 
interests (particularly by, the: Republicans to the. ‘negroes), and to 
articular alee ups, to women’s interests, and to the veterans 
ex-service men), e sectional interests are appealed to by State and 
local ene Mei Party slogans” sometimes serve a useful pur- 
‘pose, as do also the nicknames given to’ candidates; and party songs, 
clubs, symbols, and parades have also done much in the past. To-day 
the radio is the most important factor in the campaign, and campaign 
oratory is broadcast throughout the nation. 

The party- national chairman is head of a great hieranchy of cam- 
paigners, including the State chairman, the county chairmen, the town 
and city chairmen, and the precinct committeemen. The precinct 
committeeman is in closest touch with the voters and his duty is to 
bring in as many votes as possible by personal influence, by cam 
literature, or by the provision of paid election-day jobs ‘for those = : 
may be swayed by such material considerations., The party campaigns 
work up to a fever of,intensity just before election day, and in order 
to prevent a dissipation of pane apes by too protracted a campaign, 

‘a lull often occurs for a short time after the national party conventions. 

Campaign finance ‘has increased enormously since the elections of the 
last century, for the increasingly complicated mechanism of the cam- 
paign has inevitably raised costs. Since 1912 regular reports of ex- 
penditure have been filed by the party national committees with the 

- Clerk of the House of Representatives, and these show a-steady rise 
in Republican expenditure, with the Democrats not far behind. The 
expense of the 1940 election was somewhat modified by the Hatch Act, 
which was intended to limit party expenditures to $3 million. Actually 
it was interpreted by the Republicans as meaning that not more than 
this could be spent by any one committee, and as a result $5,074,000 
was spent by them, as against $2,995,140 by the Democrats. 

The funds for these campaigns came formerly mainly from the pockets 
of the candidates themselves, but to-day the huge funds expendcd 
make this impossible. One source of funds was from the salaries of 
Government officers, who were appointed according to the spoils system 
in return for their support and were therefore ed to contribute 
a proportion of their ies to the general funds of the party. Down to 
_ about 1880 this was a main financial source in many elections. To-day 

business interests are largely responsible for financing the party which 
encourages their welfare; direct campaign contributions by business 
corporations are illegal, but nothing prevents their directors and main 
shareholders from contributing to the party which looks after their 
interests. Moreover, there are wealthy private contributors who may 
find their reward in epee as ambassadors abroad and sometimes 
_as Cabinet officers. The Democrats, who have not the same appeal to 
big business as the Republicans, have evolved a money-Taising tech- 
nique by such devices as the organization of the Roosevelt Nomunators . 
of 1936, with a contribution of $1 apiece. A large source of Democratic 
funds comes from grants from labour unions; these often come indirectly 
through such organizations as the American Labour Party, which in 
the 1936 campaign was little more than a Democraticauxiliary. Dinners 
held in honour of its founders, at which anything from $100 to $5 Bie 
plate is charged, also provide Democratic party funds, and considerable 
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ay 
sums have also been raised recently by the sale of autographed accounts 
of proceedings at the National convention. : 
Ons of the greatest sources of support has been the spoils 
_ system, the grant of government office as a reward for party services. 
It is of course natural and inevitable that policy-determining positions 
shođld be filled by supporters of the winning , and the appoint- 
ments to the President's “Cabinet” can therefore hardly be classed as 
patronage. But the general application of the spoils system, the working 
ee pointive 
officials to four years, was for long a feature of American political life 
“and has not yet been, completely abolished. Frequent attempts have 
been made to ensure appointment to the civil service by examination 
only, but as recently as President Roosevelt’s first term in 1982 his 
Postmaster General, Mr. Farley, known as “Jobmaster General”, 
worked out an elaborate system whereby posts were dispensed as a 
means of strengthening party pte e New Dealers were pro- 
bably to some extent justified in this by the argument that their ideas 
could only safely be executed by ns thoroughly in Aa a 
with them. Moreover, Mr. Farley did not entirely have a free : 
some Secretaries insisted on maintaining the merit system in their 
Departments, and, since 1932 President Roosevelt himself has en- 
couraged the extension of the merit system to all non-policy-determin- 


posts. . 

DED return to the actual Presidential election. Election day on ' 
November 7 will probably find candidates of several other parties 
besides the Democrats and Republicans as aspirants for election. 
There are usually 8 or 9 candidates representing other parties such as 
the Communists, Socialists, Ind dents, Progressives, etc., and 
special interests such as the Prohibitionists and the Feminists. The 
candidates of the two main parties are the real contestants, however, 
though occasionally a third party does emerge which has a chance of 
winning a certain number of votes and, even if not of winning the 
election, of splitting one of the main parties. The most notable third 
party in U.S. history was the Populist party at the turn of the century, 
which drew its support mainly is the farmers and labouring classes; 
other third parties have been the Farmer Labour party of Minnesota 
and the Progressives of Wisconsin, and more recently Father Coughlin’s 
ie Oak party, which emerged about a year before the 1936 election. 

t should be pointed out inconclusion-that the American Presidential 
election every four years is only one in a series of elections which are 
going on almost all the time, though it is the most important. Every 
two years there are elections for the House of Representatives and every 
six years for the Senate, besides elections for State Governors and ' 
’ State legislatures, for judges and State officials, for county and town- 
ship officers, etc. In such a vast organization as the U.S.A. political 

i is bound to be somewhat unwieldy. The conscientious 
citizen might well find that almost his whole time was taken up at the 
a booths; it is inevitable, therefore, that he should follow only 
su cially-much of his nation’s political manœuvres, The election 
of the President, who will wield the supreme executive power in the 
Federal Government, is, however, a matter of vital interest to him. 
In spite of the provisions of the original Constitution, the real con- 
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stituency of a Presidential candidate is now the whole U.S. A., and, 
through the workings of party machinery, the President is in fact elected 
on a national polt: 

C. M.C. 


`~ 


ECONOMIC WAR-EFFORTS 
- VI.—The World at War 


IN previous artičles of this series some account has been given of the 
economic resources devoted to war purposes in the United Kingdom, 
-the United States, Germany, Japan, the U.S.S.R., Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa, with reference where le to, the 
- sources from which they were drawn—from in output, from 
reduction of civilian consumption, or from disinvestment, internal or 
external. It should therefore be possible, by putting together the 
results arrived at, to construct a picture covering, in-rough outline, 
most of the world economy as it appears in the middle of this, the most 
widespread of all wars. 

The total net income of the principal belligerent countries mentioned 
above in 1943 appears to-have been about £72,000 million, at current 
British market prices. The income of the rest of the world is much 
harder to estimate, but, taking such pre-war estimates as exist, extend- 
ing them to countries for which there are no estimates, but which 
appear similar to those for which estimates are available, and making 
rough allowances for changes in Ee and activity since the dates to 
ree eas war estimates refer, one, arrives at a result between 

£35,000 million. The total net world income last year, in 

aA to have been in the region of £100,000 million, so that the 
principal belligerents accounted for pone like 70 per cent of the 
world total. Since the military expenditure of countries other than, the 
main belligerents cannot have been much more than £1,000- eon: 
million, the war expenditure of those main belligerents (whic 
some £33, 000-£35,000 million) must have been 95 per cent or more sof 
the world total. 
` Ithhus appears that a third or more-of the total-net output of the 
world was used for War ya Beige - Of this gigantic output of 
goods and services for war, the United States contributed about a 
third—an amount probabl slightly greater than that at the disposal 
of the Axis Powers as a’ whole—while the British Empire contributed 
nearly a sixth, and the Soviet Union probably a little less. 

How have these great outputs of goods and services for war been 
provided? A distinction must be mae between the countries which | 
have produced them and those which have used them, and the difficulty 
of (as well as the necessity for) doing this is increased by the fact that 
the account of the situation given by the national statistics examined in 
previous articles of this series do not make the distinction clear. These 
national statistics refer, in general, to the goods and services for which 
the countries concerned have assumed a definite liability, by either 
producing them for their own use, producing them for the use of an 


te 
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ally (but not in return for á definite monetary obligation), or which 
they have obtained for their own use from some other country i in return 
for such an obligation. Thus, lend-lease goods and services‘are, iey 
credited to the U.S. war-effort, but goods obtained by the United E 
dom from India or Argentina in return for sterling or for former: 
British-held Indian or Argentinian -securities are credited to the 
British war effort. > 

The U.S. pa of goods and services for war has, of course, been 
greater than is shown by U.S. Government's expenditure on armaments, 
since the United Kingdom was still, in 1943, making some purchases 
from the United States which were not covered by rts. earlier 
years of the war some £1,500 million was lent to th the United Kingdom 
alone by the U.S.A. (for the most part, exported in return for U.S. 

-securities repatriated), but the importance of such transfers has, of 
course, greatly declined with the growing importance of lend-lease. In 
the same way, the extent to which Canadian aid to the United Kingdom 
war-effort failed to bé shown in Canadian statistics of public expenditure 
was very much reduced by the decision to make a gift of $1,000 million 
in 1942 and, again, in 1943—by which these large sums were trans- 
ferred from the U.K. to the Canadian Budget. United Kingdom borrow- 
ing abroad, however, remains important in regard to the other Domin- 
ions, India, and certain foreign countries; it is not possible to apportion 
exactly between countries the net foreign disinvestment of £655 million 
carried out by the United Kingdom in 1943, but it seems that some £330 
million or more was in India, about {20 million in Australia and New 
Zealand, and perhaps £13 million in South Africa, while, to judge from 
the events of the previous year, there may well have been disinvest- 
ments of £30 million each in Egypt and Eire, and some disinvestment 
in South America too —Argeptina’s sterli balance increased by about 
£17 millionsin 1942, while Brazil’s active balance of payments on current 
account in that (due, no doubt, mostly to transactions with Britain 
and the United fates) had been about £30 million. 

Thus, the economic ‘‘war-effort” (in the sense of current output of 
goods and services for war ees of India amounted in 1943 to some- 
thing like £580 million, instead of the £200 million or so, which the 
Government of India raised in the country for defence expenditure; the 
resources of the belligerent Dominions devoted to war purposes were 
perhaps {33 million greater than was shown in their Budget statentents; 
while neutrals, such as Eire, Egypt, and Argentina, contributed some 
scores of million pounds’ worth oftheir current resources to the United i 
Nations’ war-effort. On the other hand, Germany has drawn over 
£2,000 million worth of goods and services a year luring the last two 
years from outside the Greater Reich, in the form of “occupation costs”, 
increases of clearing-balances, contributions from the Protectorate and 

_ General Government, and proceeds of sales of Reich bonds to foreigners, 
so that the Greater Reich’s home financed war-effort amounts to, 
perhaps, £7,000 million, out of a total war-effort of £9,000 million. 

Alternatively, one may classify the flow of goods and services 
devoted to war according to the countries to whose Governments they 
are finally made available—i.e. according to the users instead of to the 
producers. The most important factor which causes the picture so 
obtained to differ from the one just drawn is, of course, lend-lease. Of 
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the U.S. output of warlike goods and services in 1943, amounting to 
some £12,000 million worth, £1,800.or £1,900 million? were transferred 
under the lend-lease programme to other United Nations. The exact 
distribution cannot be given, for only the distribution of lend-lease 
e&ports -according to country of receipt has been published, and same 
12 per cent of the aid in 1943 was in the form of goods used or services 
rendered in the United States or bought outside the United States 
and transferred directly to the final recipient, etc. The United King- 
dom, however, appears to have received about £1,000 million worth, 
plus about £300 million sent directly to British forces in Africa and the 
Middle East; against this, however, must be offset perhaps £300 million 
worth of reverse lend-lease furnished by the United dom to the 
United States, so that the net transfer for that year remains about 
£1,000 million. The U.S.S.R. has been the next largest recipient — in 
1943 U.S. lend-lease aid to her amounted to £450 million, to which 
must be added probably well over £100 million of United Kingdom aid 
in the.same year. To Australia the U.S. in 1943 apparently gave about 
£75 million of aid, against an almost equal amount of reverse lend-lease 
goods and services rendered to U.S. forces in the S.W. Pacific area, 
while New Zealand received perhaps £25 million worth, to which is to be 
added some £10 million from the United Kingdom, ‘against about £6 
million worth of reciprocal aid to the United States. 


It is unnecessary to enter into further detail here; the chief result. 


of these complicated transfers has been that the United Kingsdom has, 
in a single year, had for its own use perhaps {900 million more of goods 
and setvices for military and essential civilian services than it has 
assumed direct ede | nsibility for, and about £1,550 million 
more than it ha while the U. SR. in the same year received 
a net benéfit of the same kind of between £500 and £600 million. 

So much for the extent to which the several principal belligerents 
have obtained the sinews of war from outside’ themselves, or have lent 
them to others. One of the great sources of their home-produced war 
efforts has been increase of output- above peace-time levels. The 
United States increased its gross real output between 1939 and1943 
(measured at British market prices of the latter year) by some £9,000 mil- 
lion—an amount almost equal to the whole Urtited Kingdom national 
income at the height of the war, and equal to three-quarters of the U.S. 
war output finally attained. The remaining quarter has been obtained 
mostly by stopping the increase of private capital and, itideed, by 
making heavy inroads into it, but partly also by emiak down the 

ublic use of resources for non-defence purposes (es y those 
incidental to.the peacetime unemployment problem). A out- 
put seems to have increased since 1938 by an amount at least sufficient 
to provide the whole of the country’s economic war-effort in 1943— 
£800 million or more—without trenching on the resources available for 
private use, and the same is probably true of the Union of South Africa, 
while in Australia and New Zealand, it is possible that the decline in 
private resources was so moderate as to enable consumption to be 


1 The amounts transferred under lend-lease are here converted into sterling, 
like othor war srponditare: not at the official rate of exchange, but at`one which 
appears to reflect pur erasing wers more correctly, i.e. about 6} dollars to the £ 
(vrs Bulletin of Dec. 25, 1 i” p 
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substantially maintained at the cost of a decline in gross private 
investment. 
Thus, the main overseas belligerents on the United Nations side have 
rovided the sinews of war over cueing by expanding their real 
cones the total expansion in this group of countries (at British 1943 
prices) amounting to over £10,000 million, while En consumption 
in the group as a whole was somewhat increased (it probably was not 
substantially decreased in any one of thg countries concerned), and their _ 
total peaks capital was being depleted in 1943 at an annual rate of per- 
haps £700-£1,000 million. In Japan, also, the degree in which the war- 
effort was provided by the expansion of real income was very high—the 
expansion between 1935 and 1943 (at British prices of the latter year) 
probably amounted to something like £1,500 million, and that between 
1939 and 1943, alone, to something approaching {£1,000 million per 
annum. These expansions of output cover, as in the United States and 
the Dominions, far the greater part of the war expenditure, but, in 
Japan, there has certainly been a substantial reduction of civilian 
consumption, which cannot be evaluated with any confidence, but 
which may amount to more than 30 per cent, and which, as well as 
. covering the balance of the war-effort m the narrower sense, has made 
possible a rapid extension of private capital. 
The United Kingdom and Germany present a different picture from 
„any of the overseas countries in that they have combined much larger 
measures of capital depletion (internal and external) with substantial 
reductions of personal co ae the immediate pressure of necessity 
upon them being greater, and the possibilities of expansion of output 
smaller than was the case overseas. British personal consumption 
is officially estimated to have fallen by 21 per cent between 1938 and 
1943; German consumption (after making allowance for the extension 
of the frontiers of the Reich) probably decreased considerably more 
than this. German internal vestment in 1943 amounted to more 
than £700 million, having been even larger in the two preceding years. 
The expansion of total output, however, is hard to duel from 
the expansion of the boundaries of the Reich and the importation of 
foreign man-power; apart from these two factors it would appear to 
have been small—as was remarked in an earlier article, oa iar aah and 
the conscription of foreign labour played a very roportional 
part in the expansion of Germany’s total output mits ere played by the 
virtual abolition of unemployment and the increase of hours of work in 
expanding the output of the United States. In Britain, on the other 
hand, home disinvestment has been smaller—{250 million in 1943 
while the expansion of total: home ae goat since 1938 has been much 
greater than in Germany (if territorial gains and foreign labour in 
that country are discounted), probably amounting to about 25 per cent, 
or some £1,900 million at the market prices of 1943. Expansion of out- 
put since, 1938 indeed, may be said to cover half, and reduction of 
adie consumption a third of the sinews of war produced in the 

nited Kingdom in 1943. 

The way in which the Soviet Union’s home-produced war-resources 
have beén provided is, of course, obscure; there has certainly been a 
reduction of civilian consumption, and probably some drawing on 
capital, though theše cannot be evaluated; again, there has no doubt 
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been (after the effects of invasion are discounted) a considerable in- 
crease, though still one which cannot be estimated, in the total output 
of goods and services. The factor in the Soviet Union which 
certainly been relatively much more important than elsewhere, how- 
ever, is the diversion of resources controlled by the Government from 
civil to war par poges, for a quarter of-the defence expenditure of 1943— 
or nearly half the increase in it since 1940—was apparently.covered by - 
reductions in the resources devoted to development and cultural 
services. x 

Wartime developments in the economy of Continental Europe and the 
U.S.S.R. have thus been very different from those in the overseas 
belligerent countries. Whether there has been any net increase in their 
‘total output is doubtful; the enemy-occupied countries have mostly been 

ucing at well below their eee ag Jevels, so that the great increases 
in the Reich and uninvaded U.S.S.R., obtained largely by transferring 
labour from the German-occupied regions, must have been largely offset; 
certainly any net increase there may have been as compared with before 
the war cannot be very large. The depletion of capital of non-military 
kinds for war han age a apart from destruction by military 
action—has however also very heavy; probably. much heavier 
than in the overseas countries. 

The world as a whole has probably been depleting its capital resources 
to the extent of well over 2 per cent of its total sd! annually, gue 
apart from what has been deliberately destroyed. The task of rep 
ment and rehabilitation, even apart from the repair of war damage, . 
will therefore be very great; but even more striking than the extent to 

_ which the war has been sustained by drawing on capital is that to which 
it has depended on the increase of the output of and services above 
the peacetime level. The increase in total net world output (valued at 
1943 prices) can hardly be less than £13,000 million and ie probably 
much more—and it may reasonably be said to constitute an increase of 
between 15 and 25 per cent as compared with before the war. Some of 
this: imcrease—most notably in Japan and the Dominions, but to some 
extent everywhere—springs from an increased industrialization; some 
of it is due to the adoption of long hours of work which will naturally be 
abandoned afterwards; but probably the biggest part of it is due to the 
virtual elimination of unemployment overseas and, to a smaller extent, 
in the United Kingdom. If this great reduction of unemployment can 
be maintained the material destruction and wastage of the war years 
will be speedily made good. Nor will a generation which has seen both 
abnormally severe unemployment and its elimination —even though 
that elimination was a by-product of war—r y tolerate systems 
which do not promise reasonable security against involuntary idleness 
on anything like the pre-war scale. - 1B 

A. J. B. 


OUTLINE, OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


‘WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

Enemy bombers were over south coastal areas on several nights, and 
did some damage at Plymouth, where 3 ‘planes were shot down on 
April 29. The Germans also reported an attack on Portsmouth. 
Casualties were nowhere numerous. 

The daylight offensive was maintained with growing weight by U.S. 
heavy bombers, with escort of often 500 or more fighters. The following 
were the main operations: 

April 25: Nancy, Metz, and Dijon airfields, factories in $.W. Germany, 
the Pas de Calais area, 2 airfields in Belgium, and other targets. 15 air- 
craft shot down and many hit on the ground, for the loss of 12. 

April 28: Brunswick and other places near there and in West Ger- 
many. Airfields in N. France, and rail centres west of Paris. St. 
Ghislain and Louvain in Belgium. 6 fighters lost. 

April 27: way and Toul airfields, Blainville and Chalons-sur- 
Marne railyards, the railway at Cambrai, Arras, Bethune, Serqueux, 
Creil, and Haine-St.-Pierre, and several other targets in all-day attacks 
(5,000 sorties), for the loss of 15. - 

April 28: Le. Bourget, Avord, and other airfields, Cherbourg, Tours 
aircraft plant, and the Pas de Calais area, for the loss of 7 aircraft. - 

April 29: Berlin by 750 Fortresses, etc., railway centres (21 loco- 
motives shot up), 88 aircraft shot down and many hit on the ground, 
for the loss of 68 bombers and 14 fighters. Rennes and other airfields, 
and other targets in France, and coastal shipping in all day attacks. 

. April 30: Lyons, Clermont- Ferrand, and many other airfields, ‘the 
Pas de Calais area, railways round Paris and at Arras, Bethune, etc. , 
25 aircraft destroyed and many on ground hit, for the loss of 6. 

May 1: Pas de Calais twice, railways at Brussels, Liège, Rheims, 
Troyes, Metz, Douai, Mantes-Gassicourt, Charleroi, Namur, and else- 
where in all day.attacks by 3,300 aircraft, for the loss of 7. 

May 2: Pas de Calais, 4 rail junctions, several air fields, rail and other 
targets at Tergnier, Le Mans, Aulnoye, Namur, Valenciennes, Busigny, 
Blanc-Misseron, and Mirville. 2 aircraft shot down and 12 or more 
hit on the ground. 

May 3: Pas de Calais for 12th day running, and targets in N. France. 

16 aircraft shot down and many on ground hit. 

May 4: Airfields in Holland and at Dijon, and other French targets. 
9 aircraft destroyed and 3 lost. 

May 5: Somain, Cambrai, and Valenciennes railways and targets in 
N. France. 4 aircraft destroyed; no loss. 

May 6: Pas de Calais and other areas all day; no loss. 

May 7: Berlin in great strength, and the (nster-Osiabruck region, 
for the loss of 13 aircraft. Railways ‘in Belgium all day, without loss, ` 
and railway targets, including bridges, at Meziéres-Charleville, Aer- 

„schot, Malines, POPER; Namur, Arras, Oissel, Le Mans, etc., for the 
” loss of 5. 

May 8: Berlin and Brunswick, by a very strong force. 119 en 
fighters destroyed, for the loss of 36 bombers and 13 fighters. Rail. 
‘ yns near Brussels, the Pas de Calais and Cherbourg areas, bridges near 

ouen, Hirson, and Mezières, and other targets at Mantes, Bethune, 
' Cambrai, Dinard, and many other places, for the loss of 10 aircraft.’ 
392. 
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$ Anal 24 Re night attacks were: E 
24: Karlsruhe, Munich, etc., in very great- strength, and 
: Chambly. and Düsseldörf by Mosquitoes, for the loss of 29 bombers. 

April 25: Cologne, by Mosquitoes. No loss. 

April 26: pane Oy 1,000 aircraft, Schweinfurt, Paris rail yards, 
and Hamburg (by Mosquitoes) for the ‘oss of 29 bombers and 2 Mos- 
quitoes. 

April 27: Friedrickshafen by very large force, Belgian railways, and 
Aulnoye railyards. Stuttgart by a aaa 5 or more a planes 
destroyed, and 36 lost. 

April 28: -Kjeller airframe ery near Oslo, Hanae by Mos- 
quitoes. No loss. 

April: 29: St. Madard-en-Jalles explosives factory near: Bordeaux 
(very great destruction). Clermgnd-Ferrand aircraft plant, and mery 
other targets, S some in W. Germany. No loss. - 

April 30: A large ammunition dump near Paris destroyed, railways 
at Louvain, Valenciennes, Blanc-Misseron, Cambrai, Maintenon, 
Somain, Achères, etc., and targets in W. Germany; one ’plane lost. 

May 1: Lyons, Tours, Toulouse, Chambly, Malines, and St. Ghislain 
railways, aircraft plants, explosives works, Ludwigshafen chemical 
works, and airfields in France, for the loss of 10 ’planes. 

May 2: Leverkusen chemical works, and Achéres railyards. No loss. 

+ May 3: Mailly tank park and depot (1,500 tons dropped and great 
dere o done), Montdidier, Chateaudun (a munitions dump hit), and 
Ludwigshafen. Several fighters destroyed and 49 aircraft lost. 

May 4: W. German targets by Mosquitoes, without loss. - 

sy 6: Rennes airfield, Mantes railyards, Aubigné-Racan munitions 

, Sablé-sur-Sarthe, Ludwigshafen and other W. German targets, 
ae e loss of 5 planes. 

May 7: Rennes, Tours, targets on the Normandy coast, and Lever- 
kusen, for the loss of 9 ‘planes. 

In addition, mines were laid in enemy waters each night. 

On May 3 the destruction by pin-point bombing of a single house 
in a street in The Hague was announced. It contained documents 
valuable to the Germans and was completely destroyed without serious 
damage to the houSes on eath side of it. 

C.C. aircraft did much damage to sinking several cargo 
ships and escort vessels off Norway ae Gilad, while submarines 
torpedoed several ships, including the Schwaberlaud beached, a tanker 
sunk, and badly damaging 2 large tankers and several supply ships. 

ot naval forces several brushes with E-boats, driving off 

groups trying to attack a convoy an April 24, and losing 1 mtb. 
ey sank a destroyer on April 26 and drove ‘others off, with very 
slight loss. On April 29 2 Canadian destroyers drove ashore and later 
sank an enemy destroyer in the Channel,-and damaged another. The 
Athabaskan was torpedoed and lost. 183 of the crew were picked up, 
AS of them by the Germans An E-boat was also sunk on May 4 in an 
action with the frigate Rowley and the French destroyer La Combatiante, 
which suffered no damage. 

The loss of the submarine Syrtis was announced on April 29. 

On May 8 3 attacks on enemy convoys by naval and air units were 
announced. On May 6 off Kristiansund 2 supply ships were sunk, anda 
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large tanker, an escort vessel, and a small ship badly damaged. Two 
aircraft were shot down, and 2 Jost. On May 8 in the Channel light 
coastal forces torpedoed a supply ship and an escorted trawler, prob- 
ably sinking both. 

May 2 figures published of the air operations in April showed that 
over 81,000 tons fad been dropped on Euro targets, the record for 
1 night being 4,500 tons on Cologne and other objectives on April 20. 
Losses of R.A.F. heavy bombers were lower than in March, the total 
of all aircraft being 259. U.S. losses were 537 bombers and 191 fighters. 
Over 90 airfields were bombed at night, and the U.S. heavies attacked 
29 aircraft factories. On ae the Ministry of Economic Warfare 
stated that the French and Belgian railways were no longér able to 

the peak load, and all railway yards from Cologne westward to 
the Atlantic for a depth of 100 miles -were out of use for the marshalli 
of trains. The shortage of workers had necessitated 40 to 50 thousan 
akilled men being sent from Germany, and there was a great shortage of 
steel rails. - ; 

The Germans claimed on April 30 the sinking by U-boats of 4 large 
ships and 5 escorting destroyers, and said the total for April was 9 cargo 
ships and 21 destroyers sunk by U boats, and 14 cargo ships and trans- 
ports and 6 destroyers sunk by surface Warships and aircraft, with- 
many others damaged. They also reported that in actions off Bear Is. 
beginning on April 30 U-boats had sunk 5 ships and 8 escorting 
destroyers in a west-bound convoy. 

They declared that on April 29 R.A.F. ’planes had bombed and 
machine-gunned repeatedly a clearly marked hospital ship at St. Malo. 





GERMANY AND RUSSIA a 

Russian operations were confined to beating off enemy attacks in the 
area south-east of Stanislavov, to bombing German bases at Evov, 
Brest-Litovsk, Stanislavov, ‘and elsewhere, and to destroying shipping 
off Sevastopol, while peepee for the final assualt on the port and for , 
the resumption of the offensive all along the front. During April some 
200 ships were sunk or seriously damaged in the Black Sea, and in,the 
first few days of May many laden transports and troop barges were 
bombed, and several sunk. On May 7 the final attack on Sevastopol 
began, the main lines of the enemy defences were broken through, Inker- 
man and several important heights were captured, and on May 8 
‘Russian troops were heavily engaged in the near approaches to the city. 

The Red Air Force maintained the offensive with attacks on Rezenké 
and Gulbene stations (Latvia), Idritsa (N.W. of Nevel), railways near 
Lvov and Sambor, and targets over the Rumanian frontier, as well as on 
Lvov, Sevastopol, and the other main German bases. In the Barents 
Sea at the end of April an attack.on a large convoy resulted in the 
sinking of 5 transports and 8 coastguard vessels, with heavy damage to 
2 rts and 2 naval units. . : 

In Finland Russian troops were reported, in Sweden, to have made 
a surprise thrust against the Salla sector, astride the railway to Rovan- 
iemi, only just failing to break through the German defence line. 

The Germans reported daily the defeat of strong enemy attempts to 
break through on the principal sectors in the ine and on the 
Sereth, and claimed great defensive successes on the Lower Dniester 
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in actions not ae at all by the Russians. South-west of Kovel and 
north and north-west of Jassy the Germans announced. successful 
attacks, and on several days recorded gains of ground in the area 
- “between the Carpathians and the Upper Dniester”. They stated that 
on May 2 on both sides of the middle th the Russians attacked with ~ 
large numbers of tanks and aircraft, but were unable to break through. 
The centre of gravity was, they said, in the Targul Frumos area, west of 
Jassy, where their troops had fallen back to clear the field for 
counter-attacking forces. Their positions north of Targul and east of 
the Sereth were deeply staggered, and one counter-blow delivered Had 
led to the decimation of several enemy regiments. Similar situations 
obtained. west of the Sereth and north-west of Pascani, where the Rus- 
sians were trying to break through towards Piatra. 


ITALY AND THE BALKANS f 

Operations on the 5th and 8th army fronts were confined to local 
actions and artillery exchanges, with some local súccesses in the beach- 
head area, e.g. on April 26 U.S. troops enlarged the salient between 
Cisterna and Carano and brought in 50 prisoners. The air offensive was 
maintained with increasing scope, and in Italy included heavy attacks 
on Genoa, Turin, Spezia, Leghorn, Civitavecchia, S. Stefano, Parma and 
Ferrara rail yards, Monfalcone, Bresso and Varese aircraft plants, Milan, 
Florence, and Alessandria railways, and- bridges and other railway 
targets at Spoleto, Ancona, Piacenza, Piombino, and many other 
places. On ‘ay 5 a very successful attack on the Pescara dam, 12 miles 
south-west of Chieti, was announced, flooding the supply and concentra- 
tion areas behind the Germans’ east coast defences. The dam served 
one of the largest hydro-electric works in Italy. Toulon was also bombed 
on April 29: 

In the Balkans successful air attacks were made on Bucarest, 
Ploesti, and an aircraft factory at Belgrade (April 24), Bucarest (May 
3), Budapest rail yards, Ploesti, and Turnu- , and 34 enemy 
fighters destroyed (May 5), Campina refineries, Brasov, Pitesti, Craiova, 
and Turnu-Severin (May 6, when U.S. heavies flew over 2,000 sorties), 
Bucarest, and the Pancevo bridge near Belgrade, on the only line open 
to Sofia (May 7), and Bucarest factories that night. On May 6 and 7 
38 enemy planes were destroyed, for the loss of 28. 

On Agel ob it ves enaouteed that an RAP. post had been estab- 
lished on an island on the Dalmatian coast, to maintain contact with 
Marshal Tito’s forces. On April 22 they had captured Korcula Islands, 
and wiped out German garrisons at Blato and other places, but on April 
28 the Germans claimed to have again “cleared Korcula of Commun- 
ists”. .On April 30 Tito Spp the opening of a new German drive on 
a 60 mile front between Bihac and Knm, 40 miles from Split, which port 
he claimed on May 5 to have surrounded. On May 3 he announced 
the capture of 3 bases near Zagreb, and on May 5 said the city was 
practically surrounded. Both it and Split were-believed to be 
without food as a result. In West Bosnia Tito’s H.Q. also reported the 


capture of Krusevo and the encircling of Mrkonjicgrad, which had been 
en by the Germans on Apfil 24. . It also announced the opening of a 
` counter-offensive in Slavonia, near Vocin, and the pushing of the 


Germans in the Zumberak region. In Carinthia, Austrian and Slovak 
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guerrillas were reported to be disrupting communications and doing 
other aar: 

At sea lig t naval units in the Ligurian Sea sank 4 supply ships.and 
*4 small vessels on April 24, and U.S. destroyers sunk a corvetté and 
damaged 2 destroyers. In the bombers sank a vessel off Greece 
and a supply ship in the Gulf of Laconia on April 26, and British sub- 
marines reported (May 1) the sinking of 20 small supply ships and 
damage to several others, while off the Riviera they sank 2 supply 
steamers, and torpedoed 2 tankers and a large steamer. 

- On May 1 it was announced that in a raid on Crete by commandos, 
Gen. Kriepe, commanding the 22nd Panzer Grenadier Division, was 

Se with his staff. 

e Germans stated that in April the partisans in Yugoslavia lost 
11,380 men killed and 3,871 prisoners. They claimed the sinking of 3 
mtbs. off Elba on A 25, and of a corvette off Nettuno. They also 
reported that a clearly marked Red Cross ship had been bombed off the 
Riviera coast. 


° 


A 


PACIFIC, AREA : 
Before the end of April the 3 airfields.at Hollandia had been occupied 
and scores of wrecked aircraft cleared away, to make them usable. 
Alexishafen was also occupied, on April 26, and by May 3 the Austra- 
lians pushing on from there-were only 250 mules from the Americans 
advancing inland from Aitape. On May 4 the Americans made, new 
landings at 2 points, 12 miles north-west of Hollandia and 16 miles west 
of Tanahmerah Bay, and bombing attacks were made daily on all the ' 
remaining enemy positions and airfields in that part of New Guinea. A 
heavy attack on April 24 wrecked all 4 airfields at Wewak, and bombers 
also hit Schouten ds off the north-west coast, where the Japanese. 
were seen to be massing aircraft and troops, Sorong, Hansa Bay, and 
other targets. Frequent attacks were ee made on Wake d, 
Ponape, Rabaul, Kavieng, Timor, Truk, Amboina (Moluccas), and Bou- 
gainville. Ponape was bombed 34 times in April, and also shelled by 
battleships on May 1. In the Truk group on pe 29 and 30 carrièr 
based aircraft dropped 800 tons seen destroyed some 120 aircraft, 60 
of them in air combat. On the only 1 enemy ’plane was seen, and 
was shot down. U.S. troops occupied another of the Marshall’s group, 
Ungelap, on April 23. 
On May 2 it was announced that U.S. submarines had recently sunk 
12 ships, including a light cruiser, 2 destroyers, and a e tanker, and 
tae 3 Gen. MacArthur’s H.Q. announced that and torpedo 
now sunk 1,717 small coasters, barges, schooners, etc., prevent- 
ing the oe from helpin 7 his 17th and 18th Armies isolated in New 
Guinea, New Britain, New Ireland, and the Solomons, and had seriously 
damaged a further 3,548. i f 
The loss was announced on May 4 of the British submarine Stone- 


T 26 it was announced that 20 Dutch officials had already 
returned to Hollandia and were taking over; also that 100 missionaries 
had been rescued there, after suffering great hardships while in Japanese 
hands. ' 
The Japanese announced on May 4 the death by action of Admiral 
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~ Koga, C.-in-C. of the Combined Fleet. He was succeeded by. Admiral 
koa e 
tno- Japanese War. The Japanese offensive in Honan, west of 
the Hulo E (which they had taken on April 22}, was pushed ahead along 
ulao Pass, from which the Chinese withdrew on April 28 after 8 
ys’ fighting. Another strong Japanese column captured Hsuchow, 
on ee line 55 miles south of Chengchow, and then moved south-west and 
later turning north-west took Linjucheng, south of Loyang. Meanwhile 
another column, in the Hulao es moved west along the Lunghai 
railway to Loyang. Further south from Sinyang, their chief base on the 
Pekin-Hankow line, 4 other columns of some 80,000 men with tanks 
and aircraft moved northwards and by May’7 had reached Kioshan. 
This made it clear that their aim was to get control of the whole | 
of the Pekin-Hankow railway, and they now held all but 60 miles of ıt. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

On the Arakan front, the high ground overlooking the Maungdaw- 
Buthidaung road on the south firmly in Allied hands, Paletwa 
was evacuated on May 2, and Buthidaung on May 6. The Mayu 
range, north of the road, was also firmly held, and there was therefore 
no reason to remain at either place, Buthidaung being of no value to 
” either side strategically or tactically. By May 5 H.Q. were able to © 
Teport that the enemy’s Arakan drive had failed completely, ele ae 
the stand made by the 7th Indian Division when outflanked. 
capture of Hil 551 overlooking the Maungdaw-Buthidaung road was 
described as a “major success” 

In the Imphal area road blocks north of the plain were sired: and 
hill positions seized and occupied; progress was also made along the 
road to Ukhrul. The hills overlooking British positions at Kohima 
_were cleared of many enemy groups, and by the end of April British 
‘tanks had got across the track which was the enemy’s northern exit 
from Kohima and had joined up with other forces and got through the 
hills to Naga village. The Japanese, however, were found to be moving 
south from Kohima along tracks west of and el with the road to 
Imphal and also from the south across the ishenpur-Silchar track. 
The atl had the advantage of a good road on which to bring up supp bi ae 

e Palel-Tamu area from their bases on-the Chindwin 
the fighting suffered losses quite incommensurate with their aaa By 
early in May they were believed’ to have abandoned Kohima as an 
objective and to be aiming at Imphal. 

On May 7 H.Q. reported that the Japanese had been persistently 
attacking the Kohima positions, but had lost heavily, and gained 
nothing, and next day attacks on the hill positions on the Imphal- 
Ukhrul and Imphal-Palel roads ‘were all beaten off with heavy loss. 
The aa were now, in general, on the defensive. 


d 


In the Mogaung Valley = „Chinese took Inkangahtawng, west of 
the river, and in 3 days’ ting killed some 2,000 Japanese. They . 
pushed on to Warong, ing several villages on the east side of 


the. Moga Valley, while the Kachins and Gurkhas moved on 
Tiangzup. Meanwhile, Gen. Lentaigne’s airborne forces in the: Indaw 
region,had cut 40 miles of the railway by the end of SE tte and, also 
won a victory in prolonged fighting at Henu, en the railway 20 thiles 
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north of Indaw. They were now operating across the whole breadth 
of Upper Burma, oe venting enemy reinforcements from reaching 
their troops in the Mogaung Valley. By May 4 the Chinese coming 
south were 40 miles from Mogaung, while the-Kachins were moving 
down the Mali Valley only 40 miles from Myitkyina, the railhead. 
Progress southward continued, against strong opposition. 

On May 2 it was announced that British submarines had sunk a 
destroyer, 2 supply ships, and 2 small vessels, and damaged a further 2 
off the Andaman leads and in the Malacca Strait. 


CHRONOLOGY 
ARGENTINA. April 26.—President Farrell issued a decree suspend- 
ing La Prensa for 5 days o to an article critici municipal 


hospitals. (It was generally understood that attacks on the Govern- 
ment’s policy prescribing the obligatory teaching of religion in schools” 
was the real reason for the suspension.) 

May 3.—Gen. Peluffo was appointed Foreign Minister, and Dr. 

~ Baldrich Minister of Justice and Public Instruction. - 

May 5.—The Government ordered the closing of the Legation and 
Consulate of Costa Rica and the recall of the Mimister on account of 
Costa Rica’s refusal to recognize the Argentine Government. 


AUSTRALIA. May 3.—Mr. Curtin’s statement in London on 
Australia’s war effort. (see Great Britain.) 
— May 4.—The Prime Minister, in a statement made in London, said 
he did not think any country faced ter er with less resources - 
than Australia did after the fall of Singapore. Her defence depended 
largely on British sea-power based on Singapore, and, relying on this, 
~ she had sent 44 per cent of her stock of small-arms ammunition and. 
25 per cent of her rifles out of Australia before Japan attacked. When’ 
that happened there were abroad 3 A.I.F. divisions, with a strength of 
101,000 men, and 1 air squadron in the Middle East; small Army units 
and over 10,000 air nnel in England; one.A.I.F. division of 18,000 
men and 3 air a eae in Malaya; and several infantry battalions in 
Pacific islands. 

Before the change brought about by the loss of the Philippines and 
the Dutch East Indies he had told Parliament that the Government 
felt bound to accept the decision to defeat Germany first in a spirit of 
united comradeship, in view of the assurances and support for the 
maintenance of the defensive position in the Pacific, which limited 
offensive objectives. 

. The aim of the strategic policy in the Far East had been to hold the 
Malay barrier, defined as the line of Malaya-Sumatra-Java-North 
Australia. When Singapore fell Australia’s defences were not strong 
enough to defend the country as a main base; her small naval forces 
were divided in several areas, and the militia was only partly trained 
and very short of modern eq pan The air force had no fighters, 
and only about 50 bombers reconnaissance “planes. 
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Negotiations were opened in Dec. 1941 for the dispatch of 2 A.I.F. 
divisions from the Middle East to the Dutch East Indies, and this was 
agreed to by Mr. Churchill. After Singapore fell a request was made for 
the diversion'to Australia of the 2 divisions then on their way to Java 
artd for the return of the 3rd, still in the Middle East. This request was 
waived later, however, in view of the situation in Africa, and that 
division stayed to fight at El Alamein. It returned to Australia in 

Feb. 1943. Other troops were diverted to Ceylon. 

In March, 1942 Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt decided to make 
the Pacific a sphere of American strategic responsibility, and Australia 
accordingly had to look to the United States for aid. After paying a 
tribute to Gen. MacArthur, Mr. Curtin referred to the success in the 
Coral Sea in May, 1942, and then said the 2 divisions from the Middle 
East were taare to New Guinea during Aug.-Oct. The victories 
there opened the way to others on a front of 3,000 miles from Sourabaya 
to Bougainville. Enemy strongholds had been by-passed ‘and their 
supply lines cut, the objective of each Allied advance being the seizure 
of airfields. which determined the scope and distance of the next 
advance. As a result, the infantry front had moved forward to the 
northern islands of the Archipelago. ; 

In the South Pacific area the Japanese had probably lost 100,000 to 
115,000 men, 140 to 170 warships, 200 to 270 merchant ships, and 5,000 
to 6,000 aircraft. i 

In a reference to their war production he said over 520,000 workers 
were in war factories, and, in addition, they had provided 90 per cent 
of the food needed for U.S. fortes in the Pacific area; and also clothing 
and supplies of all kinds. 2 x 





BOLIVIA. April 28.—The Government announced that a revolution- 
ary movement had been suppressed and a number of politicians arrested. 
April 30.—The Foreign Minister announced that all the principals in 
‘the plot were in custody; the number was not . An official broad- 
cast accused “‘interests who want to sell Bolivia's national wealth” of 
being responsible for the plot. í ae 


CANADA. April 29.—The U.S. Ambassador, addressing the civil 
service in Ottawa, said Mr. Hull’s statement on American foreign 
licy stood alone as a national credo of international doctrine. Not 
just the President and Secretary of State, nor the executive branch of 
the Government alone, stood for full participation in the family of 
nations after the war, but Congress, too; and behind Congress the great 
body of the American public was informed, mobilized, and resolute, 
determined to play its part in the remaking of a war-torn world. 

In the United States Cabinet officers did not sit in Congress, and for 
this reason it was uniquely significant that Mr. Hull, ‘before his state- 
ment, consulted carefully with the leading members of both Houses. 
Because of this he was not merely able to present to the world the 
decisions of the executive branch of the U.S. Government, but he. 
actually spoke for the entire Government. 

The Connally and Fullbright resolutions, overwhelmingly adopted 
`- by Congress, under-wrote the Moscow declaration; and at the present 
time committees of the Senate and the House were being formed to 
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consult with. and advise the Secretary of State on the conduct of 
foreign affairs. ; 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Apri 30.—Conclusion of agreement with the 
Soviet Government regarding administration of liberated territory. 
(ses U.S.S.R) 

May 1.—The execution of 14 Czechs was officially announced in 
Prague, sentenced by a German court for harbouring fugitive war 
prisoners. ar 
, May 8.—The agreement on the relationship between the Soviet 
C.-in-C. and the Czechoslovak administration on the entry. of Soviet 
troops into Czechoslovakia was signed in London by the Minister of 
State and the Soviet Ambassador to Czechoslovakia. 

The organ of the Czechoslovak forces in the U.S.S.R. published news 
of the virtual destruction ‘of the vi of Cskey Malin, in the Rovno 
region of the Ukraine, which was inhabited by a Czech colony, and thé 
systematic Slaughter of the inhabitants by German troops on July 13, 
1943. ; 


DENMARK. Aprü 23.—During the night 60 explosions were heard 
in Copenhagen and more than 20 acts of sabotage were committed 
against buildings used by the Germans. 

April 25.—Telegraph and telephone communication with Sweden 
was cut off, and air traffic and ferries suspended. The German pleni- 
potentiary, Werner Best, received Copenhagen press editors and warned 
them of stern reprisals for underground activities against German 
interests. It was also announced that a student had been sentenced 
to death for attacking a German soldier in the capital. 
`- April 26.—The Gérmans announced the imposition of the death 
sentence for the illicit possession or purchase of arms, owing to under- 
groune activity”. They also changed all the crewš of the Danish ferries 

tween Malmö and Hälsingborg. 

Apri 27.—The Germans allowed the resumption of postal traffic 
with Sweden, and of passenger traffic for persons with German transit 
visas. * 

May 2.—Two Danes were executed for sabotage. . 

May 5.—Swedish reports stated that King Christian had asked the 
Icelandic Legation in Copenhagen to notify its Government that he 
hoped and expected that the in the Constitution cutting the ties 
between the Icelandic people and their King would not be put into 
execution as long as both Iceland and Denmark were occupied by 
Foreign Powers, as the Icelandic Althing and Government had decided 
‘on it without negotiating with him. i 

May ea eren radio announced the resignation of the Danish 
` Nazi leader, usen. i 


EGYPT. May 1.—The conference: of experts of 11 Middle East 
Governments on financial problems concluded, after passing 28 resolu- - 
tions, divided into 3 sections, dealing with taxation, loans and savings, 
and price pdlicy and.price control. It recommended that the develop- 
ment of production should be an objective of the Middle East Govern- 
ments (as well as the financial steps suggested), so that price levels in 
‘the respective countries might be brought into a better equilibrium 


t 
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with each other and those of external countries, the better to foster 
inter-State and external trade after the war. 
Taxation resolutions suggested that the Governments should take 
" energetic measures to modernize tax machinery, principally with a 
view to preventing evasion. 
. The Conference was attended by representatives of the Government 
of India, of the British, American, and French Treasuries, the adminis- 
tration of occupied enemy territories, and the Economic and Financial 


Department of the League of Nations, as well as by the experts of . 
the 11 Governments. 


EIRE. May 3.—The Finance Minister presented the Budget, showing 
revenue for 1943-44 at £43,780,000. Estimates for 194445 were: 
revenue, £45,635,000; and expenditure, £49,987,000, leaving {4,352,000 
to be found by borrowing or otherwise. No fresh taxation would be 


FRANCE, Apri} 27.—M. Grenier, the Air Commissioner in” the 
National Committee, surveying the plans for the expansion of civil and 
military aviation, said the first aim was to secure a better balance of 
fighter and bomber strengths so that the Air Force might constitute a 
coherent, self-contamed arm a of using all of its existing force of 
50,000 men, In civil aviation all transport lines had already been fused 
under the direction of the Air Commission, and would be ded to 
reach a total of 270,000 miles, going as far as Réunion and Moscow. 
There were already 12 training schools, and Moslems- were eligible for 


The Germans were stated to have destroyed a village in the Jára 
mountains, burnt down over 100 houses in the same area, and destroyed 
_ several farmhouses ne previous week. They then carried off nearly all 

the food in that 

April 28. Pétain, Ta a broadcast, said their country was passing 
through some of the most painful days in its history. Incited by foreign 
propaganda, large numbers of her sons had taken part in activities 
which had created in France an atmosphere potent with disaster. “Tt is 
my duty”, he said, “to warn you against this threat of civil war which 
would destro estroy all that has so far been spared by the forei war.” 

Everyone who assisted the resistance groups jeopardized the future 
_of the country, and it was in their interests to maintain a correct and 
' loyal attitude towards the occupation troops. ‘When the present 
tragedy is over’, he concluded, “and, thanks to the German defence of the | 
European continent, our civilization is saved from all danger of Bolshev- 
ism, then the hour will come when France will find and maintain her 
rightful place again.’ 

April 30.—The Vichy militia arrested many former members of the 
Socialist and Communist parties at Annemasse to prevent demonstra- 
tions on May 1. All gatherings in the streets there, and in other towns 
and all motor traffic was banned, and reinforcements of militia and 
pada troops were drafted intó the district. Several executions were 

rted from Mores and other villages in the Jura Mountains. 
is radio announced that in April 2,875 persons were arrested, and 
important stores of rifles, tommy-guns, etc. seized. i 
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_ M. Viénot, the representative of the National Committee in London, 

said that the losses suffered by the resistance forces were terrible. The 

were using 20,000 troops in attempting to round them up, 

and their total losses now numbered about 80,000. Some 312,000 
persons had been interned, of whom 130,000 were sent to Germany. 

May 1.—Gen. de Gaulle, ing to trade union delegates, reaffirmed 
his belief that France could not e prosperity or independence 
unless the workers were fairly treated and all worked for the benefit of 
all. The security of the workers must cease to be a question solely for 
discussion between employers and employed, and must become one in 
which the whole country had an interest. 

M. d’Astier, the Commissioner for the Interior, told the press at 
Algiers that the restrictions imposed in London on French diplomatic 
pee and communications were weakening the resistance of France. 

ey were equivalent to a practically complete severance between the 
Government and the resistance movement in France; and he expressed 
astonishment that France, the third European Power, should be 
treated like distant countries when its seat was Algiers and its services 
were in London. 

The financial burden of the occupation, nominally 500 million francs 
daily, had risen to 845 million, and the total cost since the armistice 
was now nearly 750,000 million. For requisitioned goods the Germans 
no longer paid cash, but only gave promises to pay. 

The Vichy authorities were understood to have called up the 1944 
class for military’or labour service, including all men of 15 to 60 and 
women of 18 to 45. 

May 3.—Col. Cristofini, condemned on March 29, was executed in 
Algiers. Vichy radio announced that, in reprisal, the Government had 
coreg to ooy a certain number of the fates of the resistance move- 

terrorists” were executed at Douai and Lyons. 

f p T The German News Agency reported the execution at Lyons 
of 3 French students aged between 18 and 20, the Vichy Government 
having passed legislation so that minors from the age of 16 could be exe- 
cuted. Five men of the Maguis were shot at Annecy as a reprisal for the 
execution of Col. Cristofini. 

May 5.—Paris radio reported the execution of 6 “terrorists” at 
Alenton, and of 17 others aad a Spaniard, convicted by a German court- 


The new Commissioners for War and Air and the Commissioner for 

the ree | reported to the Consultative Assembly in Algiers, and all 

uded- to the @xistence in north Africa of spies-and fifth 
columnists, who were sowing divisions in the forces. 

May 8.—The National Council of Resistance issued an appeal to the 
United Nations to recognize the French Committee of National Libera- 
tion as the legitimate Government of the country. The Delegate for 
the Administration of the Liberated Territories of Metropolitan France 
stated that he hoped to enter France immediately after Allied troops 
had landed. Frenchmen must be enabled to stand on their own feet 
again and produce their own leadership under cover of the Allied troops. 
The prestige of the Allies would grow in the measure that Frenchmen 
recovered their liberty and guarantees could be given to the Allies for 
the maintenance of order, stability, and confidence-in France. 
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FRENCH MOROCCO. April 30.—It was announced that Mr. `. 


Stettinius was in the country and had-confefred with Mr. Averell 
Harriman and Mr. Murphy at esh. 





GERMANY. Apri 25.—The News Agency stated’ that Hitler and 
Mussolini met on apri 23 and 24 for discussion of political, military, 
and economic problems, “in the spirit of the old friendship between 
Führer and Duce”. Ribbentrop, Keitel, Graziani, and Mazzolini were 
also present. It was stated that the conversations confirmed the un- 
shakable resolve to continue the struggle shoulder to shoulder till final 
victory had been won and the political aims of the Axis and the ttipar- 
tite Powers achieved. E i 
. April W.—The diplomatic correspondent of the News Agency issued 
a warnihg against hopes that Britain, in view of the dangers threatening 
her through the overwhelming of her allies in case of victory, 
might “try to regain contact with Europe before it is too late”. In view 
of such speculations—that the war might be decided not by arms but 
-by certain other means—the Wilhelmstrasse stated that “These are self- 
usions showing a complete misconception of the situation . . . Britain’s 
leading group is too determined on the annihilation of Germany for us 
to expect from Churchill’s Britain anything but an uncompromising 
struggle to'a final decision”. Any idga of a change of heart, or even of a 
change of political line, was completely remote from this England: 

‘April 29.—Ley, speaking in Berlin, said that even if not a me 
building remained standing and they were compelled to work under 
the open sky they would never capitulate. Owing to the terror raids 
it had not always been easy to provide the fighting front with the 
necessary weapons. None the less, this has been done in spite of the 55 
months of strain and the hardships of-long hours. The people were 
solidly behind their Government, and therefore there would be.no 
repetition of 1918. 

r 30.—Hitler received Papen at his H.Q. ae 

ay 1.—A broadcast to the ithe wet to the destruction done 
to their homes by bombing and to the pain suffered by soldiers when 
mey thought that that was what they had, been suffering for in the mud 
and cold at the fronts, day in and day out. The answer to such questions 
was: “You can get the means to replace your loss only by taking them 
from the enemy. . If you give up now you have no chance whatever of 
ining what you lost.’ 

May 3.—The Wilhelmstrasse spokesman, commenting on the reduc- 
tion in the supplies of Spanish wolfram, said the British were concén- 
trating everything on invasion, and therefore exerting pressure on the 
neutrals to try and paralyse Germany’s efforts by banning exports, but 

- “the whole thing will dissolve like a phantom when the invasion fails”. 
Formation in America of a “council for a democratic Germany”. (ses 
U-S.A.) ` ; ae 
. May 4.—Goebbels, in Das Reich, said the-Allied leaders were post- 
poning taking a decision about invasion, but the preparations for it 
were on the whole completed. What had been happening in recent 
weeks was more a war of nerves than genuine military action. “The 
Anglo-American leaders”, he said, “pin their main hopes to: their 
alleged superiority in.the air. We do not dispute this air superiority. +.. 
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The invasion of-Europe is one of those decisive undertakings which 
cannot be repeated. It is not without reason that London and Washing- 
ton are again and again ning the decision which, once taken, 1s 
irrevocable.” He also said, “We still have a few trump cards up our 
sleeves. These will be thrown on the table when the hour of decision 
strikes”. 


May 5.—A Wilbelmstrasse spokesman told the News hee that 
more than 10,000 U.S. airmen were in German hands 

May 8.—Swedish reports stated that Hitler had dsa Field- 
_ Marshal von Kuechler, former C.-in-C. on the Leningrad front. 


GREAT BRITAIN. April 25.—The Prime Minister of Northern 
Treland and the Minister of Finance arrived in London. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, introducing the 7th wartime 
Budget in the House of Commons, stated that in the previous financial 
year there had been an excess of £43 million in revenue over estimates. 
The total revenue amounted to £3,039 million, which was £131 million 
over the Budget estimate, and the excess of expenditure over revenue 
was £2,760 million, or £89 million less than the Budget estimate. The 
sale of longer-term securities increased from 31 per cent to 34 per cent, 
and the proportion borrowed in the form of small savings rose from 21 
per cent in 1942-43 to 25 per cent in 1943-44. Oversea disinvestment, 
which included a still increasing sterling balance which Dominions over- 
sea left in Britain, was slightly higher in 1943 than in 1942. Personak 
savings were estimated to have reached £1,499 million, as compared 
with £1,300 million assumed in the Budget. 

He announced certain minor adjustments in Customs and Excise, 
including an increase from 360,000 to_400,000 tons a year of the 
maximum quota of sugar admitted at the special preferential rate for 
colonial sugar, and an increase of 1d. per degree of gravity per standard 
barrel of beer. 

Personal incomes in 1948 were about £600 million above 1942, and 
of this amount £385 million was paid away in additional taxes and more 
than one-third, £221 million, saved. In 1938 76 per cent of personal 
income was spent on consumption, by 1942 the percentage had fallen 
to 58, and in 1943 it fell to 53. Subsidies to maintain stability had been 
ipereasing from £70 million in 1940 to £190 million in 1943. Without 

ese subsidies the cost of living index, instead. of being 28 per_cent 
over the pre-war level, would probably have reached about 45 per cent 
above it in 1943. A cost of living figure 25 per cent to 30 per cent above 
pre-war could no longer be regarded as sacrosanct. In 1941 wage rates 
were 21 to 22 per cent over the level of Sept. 1939, in"1943 they were 
35 to 36 per cent, higher and at present 40 per cent. Thus during the 
period over which the cost of living index had been rigidly stabilized, 
wage rates had risen by about 15 per cent. When the stabilization 
policy was first introduced wage rates had risen 6 per cent less than the 
. cost of living, but now they showed a nse of 11 pa cent more than the 

cost of living. It would place the stabilization > cy in an altogether 
false perspective and stultify its purpose if the Government continued 
to pour out subsidies to keep the cost of living down to a pre-deter- 
mined level without regard to the current level of costs and wages; 


S 
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grave dangers loomed ahead if the tendency to a general upward move- 
ment in wages and prices was not checked. i 9 

Britain was again receiving immense contributions through lend- 
lease and also from the Canadian Government. To finånce British 
purchases in the U.S.A. before lend-lease and to meet external costs 
in other countries, Britain had already parted with oversea assets to the 
extent of £1,000 million and had incurred in discharge oversea liabilities 
amounting to £2,000 million, and 90 per cent had gone to allies, not 
neutrals. It was clear that at the-end of the war Britain would have 
ceased to be a large-scale creditor country. 

, In E.T.P. a modest relief would be made by in ing all standards, 
except profit standards, by £1,000, which’ would betek 30,000 small 
businesses, and pass 10,000 of them out of charge. It was proposed also 
that, apart from the annual wear-and-tear allowance ad the obsoles- 
cence allowance, there should be given a special initial allowance of 20 
per cent of the cost of new plant-and machinery, and that the obsoles- 
cence allowance should be given when plant and machinery were 
scrapped, whether the particular piece of plant or machinery were 
replaced or not. Moreover, in the case of buildings such as factories, he 
proposed that the cost of the buildings should be written off on the 


`. basis of 5Q years’ life by.an-annual depreciation allowance of 2 per cent 


of the cost, and that as an immediate instalment of that allowance 
there should be an initial allowante, not of 2 per cent, but of 10 per cpt 
of the actual expenditure. The main pro for the reconstruction 
period was the deduction from taxable profits of a 20 per cent allowance 
on all expenditure on new plant and machinery and a 10 per cent allow- 
ance on all expénditure on new industrial buildings. So far as farmers 
bore the expenditure they would get the same relief as the industrialist. 

Provisions for industrial scientific research were made by proposals 
that research expenditure of a capital character should be allowed over 
a period of 5 years or for the life of the asset if there was a deduction 
from profits for intome-tax purposes, and all current research expendi- 


_tare would be allowed! 


A debt charge of £420 million would be provided for in the poea and 
power woùld be sought to borrow any additional sum n cover 
the contractual Sinking Fund. Other Consolidated Fund services were 
estimated at the previous year’s expenditure of £16 million; the 
ordinary Civil Votes at £501 -million would require some {£37 million 
over the Budget estimate of the previous year. A Vote of Credit of 
£5,000 million was asked for, compared with {4,900 million the previous 
year, and an actual expenditure of {4,950 millon. On that basis the 
total expenditure to bé provided for in 1944-45 would be £5,937 million. 
- Revenue,from taxation would amount to 52 per cent of total expendi- 
ture and 58 per cent of the diture requiring domestic finance. 
Apres 26.—Mr. Eden told the. House of Commons that the Ambassa- 
dor to Poland had been instructed to bring to the attention of the Polish 
Government a full report of the debate in the House on April 6 on the 
question of anti-Semitism in the forces, and to impress on them the great 


. importance the British Government attached to the Polish Govern- 


ment’s intensifying their efforts to eradicate any manifestation of anti- 
Semitism. He himself had spoken in the frankest as- well as in the 
friendliest terms to the Polish Government as allies, and he was con- 
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vinced from what had been said by the Polish Prime Minister that 
everything possible was being done by the Polish authorities. 

Mr. Churchill stated in Parliament that the Government were in full 
agreement with the Greek policy of forming a Government as represent- 
ative as possible of all trends of patriotic opinion, and would give the 
King of Greece all possible support in its execution. It was for the 
Greek Government to decide what measures should be taken against 
those responsible for the recent disorders, although it should be remem- 
bered that a British officer had been killed. 

Mr. Eden stated that the officer was attached to the E.D.E.S. forces, 
which left.a village at the approach of an-E.L.A.S. force, hostile to it. 
The Allied mission remained, and the officer was shot by an E.L.AS. 


guerrilla. : 

Aprü 27.—The Prime Ministers of Canada and New Zealand arrived 
in London. f 

April 28.—Gen. Smuts arrived in London; also Sir Godfrey Huggins, 
Premier of.Southern Rhodesia. . 

The Foreign Office issued a statement ing the visit of Mr. 
Stettinius and of senior representatives of the U.S. Government, saying 
that they had had informal discussions covering the very wide fields in 
which Britain and America were collaborating so closely, and con- 
versations with the Prime Minister-and the Foreign Secretary, as well 
as with other Ministers and officials. The discussions covered important 
cútrent questions, others that would become of great importance as 
hostilities drew to a close, and also longer-range questions in connection 
with the post-war peri z 

In all fields the discussions revealed “a very large measure of common ° 
ground”. The talks had been “of great assistance in the task of co-ordin- 
ating policies, and all those concerned in both Governments have 
expressed great satisfaction with the results’, The Soviet and Chinese 
Governments had been kept informed as to the course of the discussions. 

In the House of Commons a motion for the annulment of the regula- 
tion prescribing penalties for instigating strikes in essential industries 
was defeated by 314 votes to 23. 

April 29.—Mr. Curtin arrived in London with Gen. Blamey and Sir 
Frederick Shedden, Secretary of the Australian War Cabinet. 

April 30.—Issue in Cairo of Mr. Ghurchill’s message to M. Papan- 
dreou. (ses Greece.) : mee 

A new “American Broadcasting Station in Europe” was opened in 
London, and the Director of the overseas branch of the U.S. Office of 
War Information broadcast a call to the resistance movements in all 
countries. He warned them not to reveal themselves before the proper 
time, when they would be given the signal to rise up against the enemy. 

May 1.—The Conference of Empire Prime Ministers was formally 
i ted, and was attended by all the members of the War Cabinet, 
the Chiefs of Staff, the Dominion High Commissioners, and a number 
of Government and Dominion officials. i 

Mr. Churchill, welcoming the representatives, said he did not expect 
they would reach complete solutions to all the problems that confronted 
the Empire, but it was high time that they got round a table to ex e 
views and ideas.` These ideas were convergent, he thought, but “it 
should be our duty to seek to find where divergencies or potential 
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divergencies exist, and to see how such divergencies can be adjusted 
while they are still small”. 
A second major reason for the conversations was that the Common- 
` wealth and Empire now had very powerful allies, and “it is right that 
the British Empire in its collective united aspect. should put itself 
solidly on the map, and make all the watching world realize that it 
stands together, woven into one family of nations capable of solving 
our common problems in full loyalty to the supreme cause for which we 
have drawn the sword, and w. ich we shall not cease to pursue until 
complete victory has been won” 

A military mission from Marshal Tito arrived in London, accompan- 
ied by Brigadier Maclean. 

„May 2.—Mr. Eden announced in Parliament that an agreement had 
been concluded with the Spanish Government under which: (1) the ~ 
German Consulate-General at Tangier would be closed forthwith and the 
departure of the Consul-General and all his staff arranged for. The 
Spanish Government had already expelled from there and from Spanish 
Morocco and the Gibraltar area certain German agents who had been 
working against British interests, and they were in the process. of 

ing other such agents to whom H.M. Government had’ drawn 

- their attention. (2) The remaining Spanish units had been withdrawn 

from the Russian front and all survivors of the Blue Division and Air 

. Squadron had already returned to Spain except a few wounded and a 
small detachment supervising the withdrawal. i 

(3) Six of the Italian merchantmen detained in S at the Italian 
armistice had been released, and the rest now Sade be, except for two 
whose. ownership was in dispute. They would be chartered for the 
Spanish Government subject to arbitration as to event(f&l owner- 
ship. The disposal of the warships which sought refuge in 
Spanish ports after the armistice would be settled by arbitration. ate 
Export permits for wolfram granted to Germany would be drasti 
reduced, and in May and June only 20 tons a month might be sence. 
Thereafter, for the rest of the year, “if as a practical matter they can be 
made”, exports would not exceed 40 tons a month. No exports were 

made to Germany in the 3 months February-April. (In January some 
300 tons were sent, being part of a total of 1,000 tons scheduled for 
rt to Germany in 1943.) 

return, the British and U.S. Governments had agreed to give 
_permission for the renewal of petroleum loadings by Spanish tankers in 
the Caribbean and for the lifting from U.S. ports of minor quantities of 
packaged petroleum products, in accordance with the programme in 
operation bore the suspension 6f such 1 

It was announced that the Government had Sent their reply to the 
Soviet communication about the Soviet-Czechoslovak agreement, which 
they welcomed. 

May 3.—Mr. Eden PRR in Parliament that an agreement was 

on May 2 for a loan by the Government to China of up to £50 
fion to be spent in the sterling area, and a second for the supply of 
arms, munitions, etc., on lend-lease terms. 

Replying to questions Mr. Eden stated that the Government were in 
full agreement with the-statement made by Mr. Hull on April 9 about 
the a tration of liberated France. In accordance with this, con- 
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‘versations were in progress between the Supreme Allied Commander and 

the French Military Mission under Gen. Koenig with a view to working 
out detailed arrangements. This meant that the authority with which 
they would deal in liberated France would be the Committee of Liber- 
ation; he did not know of any other authority except Vichy, and “we 
have no intention of dealing with Vichy under any circumstances what- 
ever”. It would be for the French nation in due course to make their 
own choice of government. 


’ Official statement regarding talks held in Washington on the develop- 

ment of oil supplies. (see U.S.A.) The statement was issued simultan- 

eously in London and Washington. : s 
The Prime Minister of Northern Ireland arrived in London. 


Mr. Curtin issued a statement in London in which he said Australia 
was fighting two battles—one in the jungle, sea, and air, and one in 
the fields and factories. They had been reviewing the extent and 
balance of their war effort in the light of the man-power situation, to 
ensure that Australia would continue to make the maximum contribu- 
tion on both military and production fronts. It was found that, to 
maintain this, 100,000.additional labour units would be needed by 
June. Re-allocation of man-power had been pr ing since October _ 
and should be completed by the end of 1944. It would not impair in 
any way the combat strength of the Army. 

Under reciprocal lend-lease they had provided 90 per cent of the 
food needed by U.S. forces in the S.W. Pacific, as well as clothing and 
supplies of-all kinds. During the year the valde of reverse lend-lease 
would reach £100 million, or one-sixth of their total war nditure. 
They hadgshipped to the United Kingdom up to Dec. 1943 food worth 
- over £129 million, and had provided Britain with the equivalent of 20 
million butter rations a week, and enormous quantities of meat. - 

To meet all their commitments for food for at home, abroad, the 
services, etc., they.were making a re-allocation of man-powerover a period 
of 15 months as follows: specidl releases from the forces, 20,000; releases 
from munitions industries, 20,000; routme discharges from the services, 
$0,000; and additional diversion of women to- war industries, 30,000. 
The reduction in the armed forces was made possible by the reduction 
of certain fixed defences no longer considered necessary. 

May 4.—Gen.. Velebit, the leader of the Yugoslav military mission, 
told the press in London that he would not have any contact with the’ 
representatives of King Peter, saying, “We are a purely military, not‘a 
political mission. When free elections can be held'in Yugoslavia the 
people will have the opportunity to decide whether they want the 
monarchy or not. We have made no propaganda against ae King, but 
the people have seen that his Government have awarded the highest 
medals to men who collaborated with the enemy and who are staying 
the whole time in enemy garrisons”, Mihailovitch was fighting with the 
Germans against them; his men were in German uniforms. 

The programme of their movement was one of equal rights for all 
the people on the basis of a federated union. They were completely 
independent, and they had no connection with Russia until two 
months ago when the Soviet military mission arrived. They had no 
intention of organizing a Soviet republic. 
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Mr. Curtin made a statement to the London press about Australia’s 
part in the war. - (see Australia.) . 

May 5.—The 4th White Paper on the sources of war finance and on 
national income was published; €md. 6520. It covered the 5 years 1939- 
1943,-.during oe piod the national debt increased ‘from {£4,604 
million to £8,172 on. A considerable part of this increase merely 

“reflected the general rise in prices and wages, but another large part was 
due to the full mobilization of the country’s resources. 

The daily expenditure of the central Government rose from 
£9,200,000 in 1940 to {14 million in 1942, and £15,800,000 in 1943, of 
which all but £2 million was spent on the war. 

Mr. Fraser made a statement to the London press about New - 
Zealand’s part in the war. (see New Zealand.) . 

May 6.—Sir Samuel Hoare arrived in London. 

Brauner. was announced from Downing Street that a committee, 
d Macmillan as chairman, had been appointed to advise the 
Coverniiant in connection with the post-war restitution of monuments, 
works of art, and archives fant to cooper enemy Governments or 
individuals ` during the war, and to co-operate with a similar U.S. ° 
commission. 


GREECE. Aprel 24.—M. Venizelos offered his resignation to the 
King, owing to the unrest in the forces. 
25.—The remnants of the Tebel elements in the Navy sur- 
ren a 
Apni 26.—It was announced that the King had accepted M. Venize- 
los’ resignation and asked M. Papandreou to form a Government. He 
accepted and was sworn in as Prime Minister and Foreign Minister. 
Apri 27.—M. Papandreou issued two proclamations, to the nation 
and to the forces. He said his mission was to complete the Government 
of National Union'by the participation in it of all political parties and 
national liberation organizations. Their watchword would be “‘one 
Fatherland: one Government: one Army”. Their programme included: 
the reorganization and good discipline of the armed forces; the unifica- 
tion of all the guerrilla bands; the cessation of the reign of terror in 
rural districts of G Greece; continuous endeavour for the dispatch of food 
and medical supplies to the enslaved Greeks, thé securing of order and 
freedom for the people when liberated in such a way that they might 
decide with full sovereignty on the constitution, the social order, and 
the Government as a whole; severe ties for traitors; full satisfaction 
of national rights, including “the securing of our new frontiers”. 
To the armed forces he said the Army could not belong either to 
ala parties, or organizations of classes, but only to the nation. 
ons of the Army and Navy had been carried away “‘to acts which 
have been harmful to the common allied le and profitable to the 
enemy”. But for the warm love of Greece an ition of her great 
services felt by the-admiral of the Allied forces SER T been 
lamenting “over innumerable victims and our national ter might 
have been irreparable”. 
The reform of the forces would begin immediately, and he called on 
them to obey the Government's orders. 
April 30.—A message from Mr. Churchill to Mr. Papandreou was 
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age ere in romising him all support in his ‘ ‘supreme task and 
a of directing TER Greek forces against the common foe”, and saying 
e have made our position as the ally of Greece and one of her oldest 
friends abundantly clear. The Nazi.tyrant must be destroyed or ex- 
pelled from the country”. Then, as soon as ever tranquillity had been 
restored, the Greek nation, free from foreign interférence of all kinds, 
would choose the form of democratic government under which it wished 
to live, whether it be a monarchy or a republic. “The King is the 
servant of his people”, he said; “I am sure he has no wish to force him- 
self upon the nation. Having begun the war against Italy in a victorious “ 
manner he is now bound in honour to fight it through to the end against 
. the Germans. No one has a constitutional right to stand between him 
and this duty.” 

Britain was responsible during the war for maintaining good relations 
with the Egyptian sovereign Power, and in the event of solemn events 
in the military field could not allow sporadic disorders to break out 
among the Greek forces in Egypt who had been constitutionally placed 
under the Allied Commander in the Mediterranean. “It is the Greek 
nation’, he went on, “not small bodies of soldiers, sailors, and politicians. 
resting under our shield, who will decide the future. A free, independent, - 
prosperous, and happy Greece would be dear to the British heart. We 
judge every Greek of every class and party according as they help to 
rescue the soil of Greece from the Hitlerite foe.” 

In his task of facing the perils and toils of heading a renewed attack 
by Greece on Germany M. Papandreoy would have Britain’s perserver- 
ing and powerful support, ana Wis his watchwords, Mr. Churchill concluded, 
should be “The anion of all against the common foe”, “The cleansing 
of the land from foreign butchers’, “Free choice by the Greeks them- 
selves of the government under which they wish to live”. 

May 2.—The Prime Minister thanked Mr. Churchill for his message 
which, he said, “strengthens me greatly in the heavy task I have as- 
sumed”. After deploring the differences between the resistance forces 
in Greece, he said “the question of régime has ceased to exist for the 
Greek people, because we are all agreed that it will be solved by the 
free and genuine vote of the people, the verdict of whom we shall all 
obey”. 


INDIA. May 5.—The Government decided, solely on medical grounds, 
.to release Mr. Gandhi unconditionally. ` 
May 6.—Mr. Gandhi was released. 


ITALY. April 25.—Meeting of Mussolini and Hitler. (ses Germany.) 
Rome radio reported that Mussolini told some 12,000 training 
in Germany that Italy would march to the bitter end at the side of the 
eres National Socialist Germany. 
27.—The Cabinet issued a declaration of policy, pronouncing 
ief task to be the conduct of the war. It proposed to create a small 
cuits body to take the place of Parliament, “in agreement with 
the committees of liberation” (established after the overthrow of 
Fascism and com , iñ general, of representatives of the democratic 
parties). The fightin g forces would be increased in strength, and all 
possible aid given to parte be “to whatever party they belong”. 
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It also promised a series of measures to relieve the sufferings of the 
people as a result of the war, but pointed out the difficulties the Govern-" 
ment departments had to face, with their buildings destroyed, their 
archives lost, and their staffs dispersed: 

y was learned that the Government had applied for admission to the 
I.L.O. : 

April 30.—Six young Italians, sent by the Germans to spy in the - 
beach-head area, were shot, after trial by an allied military court. 

May 6.—Four Italian spies were shot at Naples, after conviction by 
a military court. - 


JAPAN, May 8.—A Board of Information spokesman stated that the 
Government had declared their readiness to comply with the U.S. re- 
quest to dispatch a ship to Vladivostok to take over relief supplies and 
mail from America to prisoners and internees in Japan. He stated that 
areply had been sent to the U.S. request setting forth clearly how Ameri- 
can nationals were being treated, pointing out the error and mis-, 
understandings on the part of the fs. Government, and ing its 
attention to the unjust treatment of Japanese nationals by the U.S. 
authorities. ` 


NEW ZEALAND. May 5.—In a statement in London the Prime 
Minister said the new phase of the war was marked by an urgent and. 
increasing demand for their foodstuffs, partly for the U.K., partly for 
the U.S. troops in the Pacific, and, of course, in time, for the needs of 
the peoples of Europe. They had, however, already strained their man- 
power resources to the utmost for the fighting services, and had no men 
to spare for this increased food production. Therefore they were now 
making certain readjustments in part of the forces to get back farmers 
to the land. : 

New Zealand began the war with a regular army of only 1,000 men, 
but she had maintained a division in the Middle East since 1940. 
New Zealanders fired the first shots in Greece, fought the battles of 
Maleme and Galatos, in Crete, were part of the spearhead of the 8th 
Army in Africa, and-were now on the Cassino front. In the Pacific the 
8rd Division took successfully in the counter-offensive in the 
Solomons, at Vella Lavella, and took Treasury Island, off Bougainville, 
and Green Island, off New Ireland. Their airmen had fought in prac- 
tically every theatre of the war. The Navy had also played a small | 
but useful role, as witness the part played by the Aches in sinking _ 
. the Graf Spee. 2 ; 

Their casualties had been extremely high, and, with the possible 
tan of Russia, the highest in proportion to population among 
the United Nations. Killed Cambered 7 500; missing, 1,850; prisoners, 
7,300; and wounded, 13,400. The population in 1939 was 1,630,000, 

_ including 355,000 men between 18 and 45. Of these 157,000 were 
serving full-time with the forces, while there were 124,000 in the part- 
time Home Guard, and 160,000 in the civil defence organization. The 
total number withdrawn from industry fot the armed forces waf 
146,000, and the number senf oversea since the war began about 
110,000. 


POLAND._ Apri 26.—Grunwald, head of the S.S., in the suburban 
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area of Warsaw, was shot dead by patriots, with two of his escort. The © 
~“ Poles escaped. 
Mr. Eden’s statement re anti-Semitism. (ses Great Britain.) 
a ay 2.—The National-Council decided to appoint a commission of 6 ~ 
2 Jews, members of the Council, and 4 members of the Peasant, : 
cialist, National, and Christian Democratic Labour Parties) to ~ 
inquire into the desertions from the Army in Great Britain. ` 
May 3.—The Prime Minister, speaking in London on National Day, 
said the democratic system demanded an informed public opinion, and 
it needed the support of this public opinion in the framing of a policy 
capable of assuring a lasting peace. He believed that the nations of 
Europe had matured sess to co-operate within the framework of a 
European organization. Europe was already a spiritual entity, and” 
‘after the war it must become an economic entity harmoniously co- 
operating with Britain, the U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R. Briefly, their aims 
were: a free individual in a free country, economic and regional unions, 
‘a united Europe as a member of a world organization, and collabor- 
ation and security—these closely-knitted links would eget assure 
peace and the happiness of mankind. 


PORTUGAL. Apri 25.—3 British merchantmen reached the Tagus 
with some 25,000 tons of wheat and other grain from the Argentine. 

May 5. —Vor published a strong criticism of recent B.B.C. broadcasts 
in Portuguese, particularly that on May 3 oe as being not only 
unjust ‘and improper politically, but “obvious intrusion into 
Portuguese internal politics”. i 

May 8—It was learned that conferences had taken place recently 
in Lisbon between financial and commercial experts of Britain, the 
U.S.A., and Switzerland. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA. -April 27.—The Governor appointed a 
commission of 4 to inquire into all economic and social aspects of trade 
by and with the natives of the colony. The Government were under- 
stood to intend forming a central board òf co-operative organizations 
in each reserve. Model towns would be planned, connected with large _ 
European centres by good roads, adeo be self-contained as regards 

shops, banks, amuséments, etc. - 


SPAIN. May 2 pecan seat of agreement with Britain and the 
U.S.A. regarding e rei M to Germany, and other matters. 

(see Great. Britain. oreign Ministry stated that the agreement, 
comprised every a awaiting settlement in a spirit of comprehension 
regarding Spain’ 8 pene of strict neutrality and “the realities of the 
present hour. . 

May 7—AB.C., in the first editorial press comment on the agree- 
ment with Britain and America, said it proved that “there exists not, 
the slightest obstacle to any question concerning these three countries 
_ being satisfactorily settled by correct and friendly discussion”, 
SWEDEN. - Apri 25.—Another consignment of about 3,000 German 
maps of Sweden was discovered and confiscated by the Customs, 

May 1.—The Prime Minister, speaking at Malm6, said they must 
themselves maintain their neutrality; they could not expect others to 
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do it for them. A neutral could not expect much esteem, erent if 
the belligerent believes he is fighting-not only for his own interests, but 
for those of others. That had been said:by both sides in the present war. 

The repercussions and the result of the struggle would affect them all, 

- but that did not mean that the neutral was obliged to accept the 
belligerent’s conclusions. He must judge for himself how best to 
safeguard his interests and serve his ideals. 

A neutral might be forced to make concessions he ‘rand burdensomé. 
That did not mean that he took the wrong attitude, but only that he 
had been unable to keep to his line as strictly as he ‘would have liked. 
From there it was a long step to renouncing the t to use his own 
judgment, leaving it to others to decide what was right as regards his 
position, interests, and obligations. This he could not do without 
renouncing the right of self-determination, and that: Sweden could not 
and would not do. 

May 2.—It was announced that 2,850 German maps of 12 different ~ 
areas near the Norwegian frontier had been found at Haparanda station 
on April 29. They were among mail sent from Oslo to German H.Q. 
at Rovaniemi. 

May 7.—German officials were understood to have told seprtsinta? 
tives of the Government that the maps were being sent to their troops 
as a matter of routine, and were in ia cars because Sweden no 
longer permitted sealed cars to pass thr hee e 

May 8.—Mr. Griffis, representing the U. . foreign economic adminis- 
tration, arrived in Stockholm. 

The British Minister stated at a British Society luncheon that there 
was a certain amount of irritation in Britain at present about neutrals . 
as neutrals, and that the people felt strongly that each nation, like each. 
man and woman, should contribute according to its means and ability 
to shorten the war. There was no hope for a rebirth of happiness for 
‘mankind so long as Germany dominated Europe, for under her tyranny 
none of the smaller nations could survive independent and free. Such 
a survival for the smaller nations was the aim of the United Nations. 


` SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. April 27.—Disturbances occurred 
in Beirut, dfter the display of.a “foreign” flag outside the Parliament 
building. After the police had restored order the Chamber met and the 


Prime r made a statement and asked for a vote of confidence. 
This was passed unanimously. “ 

A curfew was im in Beirut. 

` Aprsl 29.—The e Minister told the press that the situation was 


well in hand. A ppetial cot was bp to ty toseneeporeie for the 
disorders. 
May 1.—The curfew was lifted. f - 


TANGIER. May 2.—Agreement between Spanish and British 
Governments for closing of German Consulate. (see Great Britain. 
May 3.—The press reported the wolfram agreement, but omitted, by 
order of the censor, all reference to the expulsion from Tangier of ‘the 
German Consul-General and other German agents. 
May 4.—The German Consulate remained open, and reports were in 
circulation, spread by the Germans, that the agreement between Spain 
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and Great Britain did not include provision for its closing. The British 
‘Consul-General protested to the Spanish authorities against the 
censoring of Mr. Eden’s speech announcing the agreement. 

May 5.—The authorities allowed Mr. Eden’s speech to be printed i in 
the English edition of the T Gazette, but not in the Spanish, and 
French editions. The Dante Alighiere Club, used as Italian Fascist 
headquarters, was closed by the local authorities. 


TURKEY. Apri 25.—M. Goker, the chairman of the Foreign Affairs _ 
Committee, was appointed Ambassador in Tokyo: 

German News Agency reports stated that a British mnlifary. mission 
had arrived in Ankara to resume staff talks. 

Apri 27.—Papen was stated to have left for Berlin. 


U.S.A. April 24.—The plenary session of the I.L.O. conference 
opened at phia, . i 

A 25.—President Roosevelt recerved Mr. and Mrs. Curtin and 
the ident-elect of Costa Rica. 

Mr. Hull told the press that the Government was “very dissatisfied” 
with the Swedish reply to the U.S. Note requesting the cessation of 
certain exports to Germany. 

` Governor Bricker of Oho proposed at an Ohio Society dinner that 
the U.S.A. should join with Britain, Russia, and China to maintain 
order after the war until a formal peace could be written. The 4 Great 
Powers should act as “independent sovereign States” without a world 
police force, and should maintain adequate military power to keep the 
world in order. He also suggested the immediate exploration by the 
United Nations of a basis for a pérmanent international structure for 
peace which would include American participation in “a co-operative 
organization of sovereign nations” without any world super-govern- 
ment. 

The Senate passed the $32,600 million Navy appropriation bill by 
60 votes to nil. 

Mr. Hull, asked to comment on Mr. Churchill’s speech of April 21, 
said: “It is not to be assumed that the Prime Minister’s statement was 
intended to imply the abandonment of the view that the United 
Kingdom and Hi the United Nations should be disposed and able to 
press forward strongly in co-operation for economic advancement and 
prosperity with measures which will expand international trade tather 
than restrict it.” f 

April 27,—Governor Dewey of New York announced his approval of 
the basic principles of foreign policy as set out by Mr. Hull on April 9. 
He said there was overwhelming agreement among the people on three 
major objectives: 1. To carry on the war to total victory, and thus drive 
home to the aggressors a lesson that would never be forgotten; 2. To 
organize, in co-operation with other nations, a structure of peace 
backed by ad te force to prevent war; 3. Fo establish and maintain 
in the United States relations with other nations on conditions calcu- 
lated to promote world-wide economic stability. 

_ It was essential to maintain solid relations between Britain, Russia, 
America, and China; also to realize that the maintenance of peace 
would require continuing labour and forbearance. When they had - 
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ceased to wage war, they would have to wage peace. It would not be 
sufficient after the war merely to draw up a treaty and then forget about 
it. They had learned much since 1919. Experience had taught them that 
they could not remain unaffected by what happened elsewhere, and 
that unprovoked aggression against a freedom-loving people anywhere 
was an attack on the peace of the whole world. f 

April 28.—Col. Knox died in Washington, aged 70. : 

April 29.—Mr. Atherton’s address regarding Mr. Hull's statement on‘ 
foreign policy. (see Canada.) 

April 30.—Gen. MacArthur told the press at his H.Q. that he had 
on several occasions announced that he was not a candidate for the 
office of President, but in order to make his position entirely unequivo- 
cal he would request that no action be taken that would in any way 
link his name with the nomination. 

The 27,100 ton aircraft carrier Bon Homme Richard was launched at 
' Brooklyn yard. ` 

May 1.—The House Naval Committee approved unanimously a 
Bill appropriating $1,800 million for the construction of more landing 
craft. 


Lord Halifax, pene the Chamber of Commerce at Charleston, 
said he did not believe that anywhere in the world after the war need 
there be any real clash between the vital interests of the United States 
and those of Britain. After peace, the finding of jobs would be the first 
thing the British people would be interested in. They would hope to 
have more varied food than at present, and a decent house to live in. 
If they were to have them it was vital for them to maintain the highest 
possible level of employment, and the only way they could hope to do 
* that was ates revival of their oversea trade. . 
But most of their convertible oversea capital had been sold, and 
shipping ings had been very much reduced. Losses from enemy 
action had been e, while the United States had built a vast merchant 
fleet, and by so doing saved the cause of the United Nations, and he 
added, “it would indeed be the way of the ostrich if we pretended that 
‘ in this situation there was no problem”. The plain fact was that they 
must revive their shipping and oversea trade not in order that they 
might live well, but in order that they might live at all. What injured 
one member of the community of nations ultimately injured all, and 
“without our ships and our oversea trade the standard of living of our 
people ... will decline, and if that happens so surely will the effect of 
that decline be felt in your lives here in the United States. ... You will 
appreciate what our shipping and our export trade mean to us. We 
. appreciate that in order to find full employment for your pone 
you, too, will need shipping and exports for the huge output of goods 
which your industries... will be able to produce. We know that 
trade is not, and never was, a fixed quantity—that, on the contrary, it is 
capable ...of almost indefinite expansion or contraction. There are 
great markets the world over waiting to be developed. ...” : 
May 3.—Am official statement was issued on the Washington talks 
‘on petroleum between experts of the U.S. and British Governments 
-which began on April 16. The two groups explored the full range of 
both countries’ interest in petroleum on the basis of broad principles 
looking to the proposed | long-rangé development of abundant oil 
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supplies. “They then reviewed various specific matters of mutual 
interest relating to production, distribution, and transportation of oil, 
including questions relating to production in the Middle East, ‘the 
pro pipe-line across Arabia, and the Iraqi Petroleum Co.’s 
project for a pipe-line from Kirkuk to Haifa. The groups shared the 
wiew that peace-time inter-Governmental aspects of such matters 
should be resolved, as between the two Governments, within the 
framework of broad principles which had been discussed. 

The formation in New York was announced of a “council for a | 
democratic Germany” by refugees representing political groups from -- 
the Centre Party to the extreme left. It disclaimed any idea of acting 
as a German Government in exile, and its immediate programme was 
the study of practical measures for the political reconstruction of a 
democratic Germany, the purging of education and art of Nazi teach- 


ings, and the formulation of a p e of political unity to which all ~ 


anti-Nazi forces in Germany could eventually adhere. 

May 4.—Mr. Stettinius- arrived back in Washington. He said his 
‘discussions in London were “most successful”. 

It was announced that the President had asked Congress to appro- 
priate $450 million for participation in U.N.R.R.A., and to grant 
authority to transfer for the same purpose $350 million worth of 
_ supplies, services, and funds available under the Lend-lease Act. 

e Senate began consideration of the measure to extend the Lend- 
cea Act till June 30, 1945, and was advised that on April 1 last U.S. 
nditures abroad, including lend-lease, totalled $30,362,687,362 
Gaag all loans, investments, army and navy construction, and 
a made in Europe, Asia, and Latin America). 

The Chief of the Division of World Trade Intelligence in the State 
ad ocho pagers at Hot Springs, said the Allied “black list” of 
firms in neutral countries who were co-operating with the enemy would 
not be automatically suspended as soon as the war ended. It would 
necessarily take some time to effect adjustments of economic controls, 
and their withdrawal would be slower for nationals of, or residents in, 
neutral countries who had engaged in equipping or servicing the military -` 
machine of the enemy. 

The Adviser on Reciprocal Aid for the Foreign Economic Administra- 

. tion stated that reverse lend-lease up to the end of 1943 was valued 
at over $2,000 million, and in 1944 an even greater amount would be 
received by the United States. The figures did not include any cost of 

rtation. 

The total of lend-lease aid from the beginning (March, 1941) was 
$20,000 million, and 14 per cent of the war expenditures of the United . 
States had been for this, but “these expenditures’, he said, “have not 
been less effective in promoting the defence of the United States and 
in bringing nearer the defeat o the enemy than has the 86 per cent of 

roduction used by our own armed forces”. The British Com- 
monwealth nations were now contributing about 50 per cent of their 
gross national production to the war. The United States was just now 
reac. the point where one-half of gross national production was 
devoted to war , including transfers under lend-lease. The | 
end of the war would usher in the third phase of lend-lease, which 
would probably disappear, in its existing state, but the principle of 
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mutual aid in mutual self-interest that was embodied i in the lend-lease 
Act must live on. - 
May 6.—President Roosevelt asked eS to appropriate an 
additional $3,450,570,000 to carry through the lend-lease 
idea eae e rar ae 1944; to make available to him 
unexpended balances from previous appropriations. 
e revised “black list” of firms in neutral countries showed that 
38 Eire firms and individuals were included, for the first time. 


-May 7.—The War Department issued the of the number of 
prisoners of war in the-country. They inclu 33,135 Germans and 
50,136 Italians. 


May 8.—The Senate voted by 63 to 1 to extend the Lend-lease Act 
to June, 1945, with an amendment forbidding the President to make 
any economic or military commitment after the war in connection with 
lend-léase settlements. 


U.S.S.R. Apru 25.—An article in Ixvestta, explaining the absence of 
Russia from the I.L.O. conference, stated that if the I.L.O. ceased to 
be an apes of the moribund League of Nations‘and became an 
organ of the United Nations, Russia would be prepared to participate. 

A member of the central.committee of the.-Communist Party, in a 
broadcast gave the Red Army the May Day slogan “With the allies, 
finish off the Germans on their own soil”. He said the task was not 
only to drive the enemy completely from Soviet soil but to pursue his ` 
armies on to the territories of Germany’s vassals and also on the soil 
of Germany itself. He added that b hs victories the Red Army had 
done everything to facilitate for the allies the opening of major military 

tions in the west and south, which were impatiently awaited by 

e whole world. He warned Hitler’s satellites that their one hope now 
lay in an immediate break with Germany. The fact that the Red 
Army was already fighting beyond Russia had not served as a bone 
of contention among the allies, nor had the Polish reactionaries been 
able to stir up trouble, for the Soviet Government’s offer to recognize 
the Curzon Line as the future Soviet-Polish frontier had met with 
favourable reaction from the allies. The Hitlerite attempt to use 
Mihailovitch had also failed. An example of the relations between the 
U.S.S.R. and neighbouring small nations was the treaty between 
Russia and Czechoslovakia, by which the Soviet Government had 
clearly shown its desire to have friendly States and not States ruled by 
gangsters, like Beck’s Poland, on its frontiers. By these diplomatic 
PETENDER union with Britain and the U.S.A. had been still 
further 

April 28 Marshal Stalin received Father Orlemanski, a priest of 
Polish origin, and Prof. Lange, of Chicago University, both U.S. 
citizens, who had come over from America to further a Russo-Polish 
settlement. 

Apri 30.—Marshal Stalin, in a May Day Order of the Day to the 
forces and the nation, referred to the achievements of the Army, and 
said a substantial contribution to these successes had beén made by 
their t allies, who were holding the front in Italy and diverting a- 
considerable part of the German troops from Russia. They were also 
supplying very valuable strategical raw materials and ‘armaments, 
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and by subjecting fo systematic bombing the military objectives in 
Germany were undermining that country’s military might. 

The Red Army’s successes might, however, have proved unstable and 
been reduced to naught by the first serious counter-blow had not it 
been backed by the entire Soviet people and the entire country. — 
Workers, farmers, intelligenissa, with all the Soviet peoples, were 
determined to bring nearer the enemy’s rout, to restore completely the 
.destro national economy, and to make their country still more 
powertul and wealthy. ` . - 

Fear and confusion now reigned among the allies of Hitler, who . 
could not fail to see that Germany had lost the war. They had only 
one chance to escape catastrophe—to break with Germany and 
withdraw from the war. But it was hardly to be expected that their 
- Governments were capable of doing this, and it was to be supposed 
that the people of these countries would themselves have to cope with 
the task of Thera ton. The more they did themselves, the more they 
could count’ on the understanding of democratic countries. 

- The German Army was now like a wounded beast which was forced 
to crawl away to its lair to heal its wounds, but there it did not cease to 
be dangerous, and “in order to eliminate the menace of enslavement 
from our country and the countries allied to us, it is imperative that 
. the wounded German beast be hotly pursued and finished off in its own 
lair. While pursuing the enemy we must liberate from German bondage 
our brother Poles, Czechoslovaks, and the other peo le of western 
Europe allied to us who are under the heel of Hitlerite . Itis 
obvious that this task is more difficult than the expulsion of Coca 
troops from the boundaries of the Soviet Union. It can be accomplished . 
only by a joint a are by the Soviet Union, Great Britain, and the - 
United States of America, by combined blows from the east by our 
armies and from the west by the armies of our allies. There can be no 
doubt that only by such a synchronized blow can Hitlerite Germany be 
completely crushed.” i 
-' M. Vyshinsky announced at a press conference that, on the initiative 
ĉ of the Czechoslovak Government, negotiations ,had recently been 
carried on for an agreement to cover the possible entry of Soviet troops 
into Czechoslovakia. The agreement provided, that supreme power in 
military matters in the operational zone on Czechoslovak territory 
should be vested, so long as this was required, in the Supreme Com-. - 
mander of the Soviet (allied) troops. National front committees, under 


~ . the direction of the hoslo Government, would take over the 


administration of liberated territory in conjunction with the Russian 
Commander. This would be done in the following manner. A, delegate ` 
_ Gf the Government would be appointed, whose duty would be: (1) to 
create and direct the Administration on liberated territory; (2) to 
establish the Czechoslovak military forces; (3) to ensure the active 
assistance of the Administration to the Soviet (atiies) C.-in-C.—i.e! to 
give appropriate instructioris to the local authorities on the basis of 
the requirements of the Soviet (Allied) C.-in-C. ` 
-. The local committees would be democratically elected by universal 
franchisé (known Fascists and active collaborationists excluded). 
‘These would elect delegates to district committees, and they in turn 
would elect delegates to provincial committees. The provincial com- 
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mittees would then elect a Frovin parliament for the whole enny 
until a free general election tould take place. 

The British and U.S. Governments had been informed on April 18 of 
the course of negotiations leading to the agreement, and on April 21 
the U.S. Government had expressed no objection. 

May 4.—The Government decided to float a third war loan with 

25,000 million roubles as the target. ; 
-M ay 5.—A State commission published a rt on the destruction 
done by the Germans at Novgorod, where only 40 ouť of over 2,000 
houses were found habitable. The names of the chief culprits were- 

ven, including the commanders of the 18th German Army and of the 
Span ish Blue Division. 

6.—Father Orlemanski left Moscow, and told the press that Mar- 

dal talin was a friend of the Polish people. Quoting the Marshal’s 

statement that ‘‘Poland should not be a corridor through which the 

enemy passes at will to try and destroy Russia’’, he said, “Stalin really 

ae a ae independent, and democratic Poland to protect herself 

eee All he asks for is a friendly Poland”. 

E Tay je xtraordinary Commission for the investigation of 
German atrocities announced that over 102,000 civilians had been mur- 
dered in the Rovno region of pre-war Poland, in accordance with a 
plan aiming at the extermination of the Ukrainian population. 

Thé War Loan was oversubscribed within 48 hours. 

May 8.—Signature in London of Russo-Czechoslovak agreement. 
(see Czechoslovakia.) _ 


YUGOSLAVIA. Apri 26.—M, Sain, the Minister of Finance, re- 
signed and was succeeded by Dr. Grizogono, who was already Minister 
of Information and of Shipping. 

Apri 28.—The Free Yugoslav radio stated that the Germans had 
murdered 20 per cent of the population of the Kordun region, in 
Croatia. 

April 30.—It was announced that an agreement had been signed in 
Cairo between Col. Pirc, Marshal Tito’s chief of Staff, dnd the A.O. 
C.-in-C. Middle East, under which a Yugoslav air contingent was to be 
. formed. to operate within the framework of the. R.A.F. Yugoslavs - 
would be accepted in the R.A.F.V.R. to be trained and then formed into 
Yugoslav squadrons. 

May 1.—Tito’s military mission in London. (see Great Britain.) 

May 2.—The Free Yugoslav radio announced that Major Churchill, 
son of the British Prime Minister, Had been touring liberated Croat 
territory and had visited the regional anti-Fascist Council of the 
Liberation Committee. 


May 4.—Statement by Gen. Velebit in London regarding his ~ 


mission. (scs Great Britain.) : 

May 5.—The Government Information Office issued a statement 
saying that Gen. Mihailovitch had for the last 4 years been fighting 
the Germans with unswerving determination; and the German Govern- 
ment had placed a ransom of 100,000 gold marks on his head. To blame 
Hae or wearing German uniforms was the same as would be 


os ae for wearing Italian, Ustachi, or German uni-, _. 
ves; fighters wore wore what an could capture. . i 
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~~ RECENT ASPECTS OF SWEDEN’S 
FOREIGN: POLICY 


THE position of neutral States in a total war must always be an 
anomalous one, and the foreign policy of Sweden, the guiding principle 
of which is the maintenance of Èwedish neutrality, inevitably presents 
many paradoxes. Swedish public opinion has at all times d the 
war shown strong sympathy for its Notdic neighbours, e Den: 
mark, and Finland, though the two former are suffering under 
occupation, while the other is a German ally; yet for some considerable 
time Sweden allowed the Germans transit facilities for their troops, 
ostensibly going on leave, to and from.Norway and Finland, and 
permitted a German courier air traffic which was ey found to 
_be infringing the civilian regulations. There can be little doubt that 
democratic Sweden is overwhelmingly in favour of an Allied victory, 
and yet she continues to supply Germany with some of her most 

vitally necessary war materials. The contradictions of such a foreign 
` policy can only prove how precarious a position is that of strict neu- 
trality‘in a total war, and how untenable the changing circumstances 
of war can render it. i 

The Swedish Government and public are well aware that a German 
victory would result in a Nazified Sweden, and though there was in 
the past a considerable amount of pro-German sympathy among certain 
circles and a by no means negligible pro-Nazi group, Swedish resistance 
to German demands, and protests against German methods in the 
occupied countries, have been remarkably strengthened during the 
past year or so. Sweden’s position vta-d-o1s Germany has grown steadily 
stronger as the war progressed. Since the first shock of the German 
invasion of Denmark and Norway Sweden has made great efforts to 
recover from the initial weakness of her isolated position in the midst 
of occupied or belligerent countries. Her defences have been greatly 
strengthened and brought up to date, and there can be little doubt 
that her state of continued military preparedness has been largel 
responsible for the maintenance thus far of her independence unscathed. 
Her leaders have always stressed the importance óf this preparedness 
and issued warnings against the belief that the danger for Sweden has 
passed. The fate of her Norwegian and Danish neighbours stands.as a 
coistant example of the menace from Germany. . 

But Sweden has been emboldened by the course of the war to adopt 
recently a stronger tone in her dealings with Germany, and ta be more 
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outspoken in her support of her less fortunate Scandinavian neighbours. 
When Norway and Denmark were overrun in 1940-Sweden did not feel 
herself called upon to come to their active aid, and in July of that year’ 
she went so far as to grant Germany transit rights through her terri- 
tory for war material and unarmed troops, going to and from Norway 
on leave, the reason given being that hostilities in Norway were then 
over, But this was an argument which most Swedes considered very 
weak; and there was an increasing demand from public opinion that 
these German privileges should cease. One of the determining factors 
of the arrangement from the Swedish point of view was that the traffic 
should take place under Swedish supervision and that as many men 
should travel from, as to, Norway so that Germany might not thereby 
reinforce her troops there. It could not be denied, however, that the 
granting of these transit rights constituted a considerable departure 
from neutrality, and it shocked Norwegians to find their fellow Scan- 
dinavians giving such material assistance to the enemy. 
` There was never any doubt where the sympathies of the majority 
of Swedes lay. It was not, however, until after the outbreak of the 
second Finnish war that Swedish protests became articulate on a large 
scale. On June 23, 1941 the ish Government yielded to German 
and A anole the transport of a German division through 
weden to Finland; this concession was only part of the actual German 
demands, but when this additional violation of strict neutralify became 
known there was violent public resentment as well as considerable 
reaction in the Riksdag. In consequence the Government, realizing 
the strength of public feeling, were able to resist more determinedly > 
further German demands. The increasing terrorism of German methods 
in Norway stimulated public clamour in Sweden for a cessation of the 
transit traffic. The press more and mare frequently pointed out that . 
if war returned to Norway the traffic would have to cease in any case ` 
and that Sweden ought to end it before circumstances forced her to do 
so. The growth of public discontent led to a semi-official statement on 
April 3, 1943, followed two days later by a speech from the Premier 
on Swedish neutrality. He stated clearly that the concessions made to 
Germany had always been distasteful to Sweden, but that the question 
of their continuance must always be regarded in the light of the larger 
considerations of Sweden’s general policy of neutrality. Public resent- 
ment increased however, particularly when it was revealed that twò 
carriages per week were reserved in each direction on the Haparanda- 
Storlien railway for “individual German travellers, including mili- 
tary”, although traffic to Finland via Sweden had been expressly 
excluded from the original announcement of the concession in 1940. 
There were some attempts, particularly in the conservative press, to 
represent this public agitation as a scheme engineered to break up 
Sweden’s eraser etl unity. Other papers stressed the potential 
danger to Swedish defence inherent in the-transit traffic, and a con- 
tributor to the periodical Se wrote in April, 1943, “The modern Trojan 
horse travels by train on the Swedish people’s railways. ... When the 
enemy can quite calmly travel by train right through the defence zone 
it seems somewhat unnecessary td indulge in propaganda for the defence 
loan and moral watchfulness”. The nse of the Government to this 
public agitation was shown by the Foreign Minister’s statement of 
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May 7, 1943 declaring that the transit agreement could be cancelled 
without notice, while, in his May Day speech, the Prime Minister had 
warned the nation that “the closer we come to a decision in the war the 
more we must count on surprise and changes”, and in commenting on 
decisions arising « out of the country’s determination to keep out of the 
war, had added, “I do not want to-discuss publicly the extent to which 
aio deen of our judgments have 
e was also considerable agitation about Germany’ s infringements 
of the courier ‘plane’ panga granted to her at the same time. A 
German courier aircraft which crashed in Sweden in Feb. 1943 was 
ee A be mood penne troops equipped with unmounted machine-guns. 
demands for a complete cessation of the whole 
ae Tea urged that all German courier ’planes 
should be compelled to tad in Sweden in the same way as British 
*planes.’ At the same time the British Government protested against 
the, building in Sweden of certain types of boats for Germany which 
were easily convertible into mine-sweepers. This protest was rejected 
by the Swedish Government as unfounded, since it was claimed that 
the design was suitable for fishing vessels and not for mine-sweeping, 
but it aroused public concern regarding undue concessions to Germany. 
It was not until August, 1943, however, that the Government at last 
yielded to the public demand for the cessation of the transit traffic. 
Hitherto their ‘hesitation to do so had probably been due to fear of 
German reprisals, both military and economic. Swedish confidence 
in her own strength was growing; during the summer defensive measures 
were tightened up and a pamphlet of instructions to civilians “if war 
came” was issued on July 15. Evidence of the new and stiffer attitude 
towards Germany was shown when a second German courier plane 
made a forced landing on July 19 and was found to be carrying soldiers 
and a dismantled machine-gun; the crew were interned and a vigorous 
protest lodged in Berlin, and the significance of this action was in- 
creased by com n with the lax methods displayed on the previous 
occasion in Fe German attacks on two Swedish submarines, 
the Ulven and the Draken, in A fanned the flames of Swedish 
resentment against the transit c and further stiffened the Govern- 
ment’s attitude. The press reaction to these German attacks on the 
submarines was unanimous, and some papers were as outspoken as the 
Göteborgs Handels Tidning, which pointed out that it was not surprising 
that Germany should take liberties with Swedish neutrality since 
Sweden herself had abused it shamefully by allowing the transit traffic. 
The unsatisfactory tone of the first German Note on April 23 concerning 
the two submarines aroused universal indignation, and a firm Swedish 
reply brought a second German Note entirely lacking the arrogance of 
the first and ee a promise to avoid all further encroachments 
on Swedish neutrality 
The Government kn hesitated to break off the transit concessions 
for fear of economic reprisals, though many organs of the press, such as 
pa t L emphasized that Seeden weden must cease fo do an 
which could be interpreted by Norway as an unfriendly act. On August 
6, however, the Government announced that all transport of German 
war material was to cease on Aug. 15 and that of military personnel on 
Aug. 20. It was emphasized that the transit, facilities had been ter- 
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minated by friendly agreement with Germany, and that the step had 
been taken because war had de facto returned to Norway, with Allied 
air raids, etc. At much the same time an ent was drawn up 
ting the German courier traffic and defining more precisely the 
condition that no arms must be carried on the planes, and laying down 
the route to be followed. The continuation of the courier traffic at 
all was resented by large sections of the public as giving the Germans 
another opportunity of carrying on the transit traffic. Moreover it was 
learned that permission for two German vans daily to travel 
each way through Sweden had been granted at the time of the cessation 
of the transit traffic, and the press drew attention to the fact that 
motor-cars, motor-buses, and even tractors continued to be carried on 
the trains in the same way as before the termination of the transit 
traffic. On Oct. 1, however, it was announced that all transit of German 
oil through Sweden had ceased at the end of September. f 
The return of the Swedish Government to a policy of stricter peu- 
trality was by no means welcome to the Germans; the use of the Swedish’ 
railways had greatly eased their burden of maintaining the occupation 
of Norway, bad helped the building and manning of defence works 
there, and had lessened the strain on German transport. No corre- 
sponding German counter-measures were undertaken, however. During 
August there were German attacks on Swedish ing-boats and on 
Swedish ’planes, and in the middle of October a second Swedish passen- 
ger air-liner, the Gripen, was shot down on its way from Scotland to 
weden. Thereafter until Feb., 1944 the air service between Sweden 
and Britain was suspended, and this was followed at the end of October 
by the suspension of the German safe-conduct for Swedish ships sailing 
from Gothenburg through the Kattegat to the outside world. Such a 
move had been expected since the suspension of the transit traffic; 
the reason given by the Germans was ihe danger of Norwegian ships 
in Swedish harbours escaping to Britain under cover of darkness, since 
the Swedish authorities refused to guarantee to hold them. The 
Germans had previously stopped the Swedish safe-conduct traffic in 
Jan., 1943, when the Swedes refused to issue an order forbidding 
Norwegian ships to run the blockade, and Swedén again refused to 
issue this order in the autumn of 1948, though the cessation of the safe- 
conduct traffic again meant the’loss of vital imports from overseas. 
This German move was soon reversed, however, by the new Swedish- 
German trade pact of Jan., 1944. Sweden did not lack means or Puen 
pressure on the Germans and the negotiations leading up to the pact 
- clearly revealed the stre of Sweden’s position. She needed German 
goods, particularly coal, but Germany needed her iron ore even more. 
A review of Sweden’s foreign trade during the first three months of 
1943 revealed that the countries outside the blockade had been 
responsible for only, one-eighth of Sweden’s im , while Germany 
had doubled her exports to Sweden as compared witt the same period 
in 1942. Morcover, exports of iron and steel to Germany had increased 
by-one-third. The new pact for 1944 revealed considerable scepticism 
on the part of the Swedish negotiators regarding Germany’s capacity 
to deliver her full quota of goods. Swedish exports to Germany were 
therefore considerably reduced, by about 30 per cent in iron ore 
shipments and steel products, since the Swedes refused to grant 
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Germany any new crédits and continued their previous year’ 8 policy of 
providing for the eae of the remaining export credits granted. 
earlier in the war vision was also madeefor a further redyction 
in Swedish exports*to Germany if she failed to maintain her promised 
export deliveries to Sweden. Prices were also fixed for about 90 per cent 
of the trade covered by the agreement, thus giving Sweden gnarantees 
for the maintenance of her home price stabilization policy, Moreover 
Germany gave way to the firm Swedish demand for the resumption of 
safe conduct for her west-bound shipping, without exacting any 
promises concerning Norwegian shipping in Swedish harbours; Sweden 
simply insisted on her right as a neutral to overseas trade and Germany 
was forced to acquiesce. 

The agreement represented a considerable disappointment for 
Germany. Her imports of Swedish ore, which were of vital importance 
to her, had been 11} million tons in 1939 and 10 million tons in 1943; 
the new agreement promised only 7 million tons. The Germans 
offered to export much ae Fs legate of goods in an effort to get a 
corresponding incr€éase Ww exports, but their failure to”carry 
out theit promised quota in previous years stiffened Swedish bargaining. 
In 1943 Germany Waived oy 4,700,000 tons of coal and coke out ` 
of an agreed 5 million tons; the new agreement fixed the 1944 at 
4 million tons, constituting a reduction which would cause considerable 
hardship in Sweden, since she had no alternative source of fuel supplies. 

On April 13, 1944 the British and U.S. Ministers in Stockholm 
presented Notes to the Swedish Government concerning Sweden’s 
trade with Germany, requesting that Swedish deliveries of steel goods, 
particularly ball- , to German should cease. These representa- 
tions were later backed y Russia also. The Allied contention was that 
the continued supply of Swedish ball-bearings to Germany nullified 
the effects of Allied raids on the German ball-bearings factories at 
Schweinfurt and was thus directly contributing to the German war ` 

“effort and to the prolongation of hostilities. Moreover, the claimed 
that Swedish ball- exports to Germany had expanded to 5 or 6 
times the pre-war figure. The Swedes AE f by rejecting the request 
on the ground that the 1944 trade agreement with Germany had been - 
signed with the knowledge and sanction of the Allies and that the 
agreement could not be violated to suit the shifting circumstances of 
the war. This Swedish reply has been regarded as far from satisfactory 
by the Allies. In effect it proves how impossible it is to maintain a 
policy of strict neutrality in a changing war situation; there can be little 
doubt that a cessation of the Swedish ball-bearings trade, in acquies- 
cence to Allied demands, would constitute an attitude of virtual non- 

cy on the side of the Allies, and yet the present war situation 
is such that a continuation of that trade confers a corresponding benefit 
to Germany. The question is more than one of mere neutral trade; it is 
now a matter of major strategic importance, in view of Germany’s 
dependence on the Swedish supply to maintain her industrial pro- 


e. 

_. Germany has attempted to keep Sweden loyal to her agreement by 
the threat of reprisals, and the discoveries during April of various’ 
consignments of full-scale military maps of Sweden directed from - 
Germany to Norway were mest probably designed to remind the 
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Swedish Government that the German threat of military reprisals is 
still a very real one. The Swedes, however, feel themselves in a position 
of much greater mili at present than they were during the 
German descent on Scandinavia in 1940; moreover, their study of the 
course of the war,’and persistent rumours within recent months that 
the Germans are planning to evacuate parts of Norway, may well 
render them sceptical concerning the likelihood of a German attack at 
this late stage, though they are fully aware of Germany’s desperate 
need of their iron ore. The maps incidents, if designed as a German hint 
of possible military reprisals, have turned out to be something of a 
boomerang, for Sweden retaliated by suspending at the end of April 
all special German mail transit rights through the country and handing 
over all German mails to the normal Swedish postal officials. Further, 
in -the middle of May the German courier ’plane traffic was suspended 
and only civilian Lufthansa machines were in future to be allowed 
to fly over Sweden, without being allowed to land or to carry any 
mili passengers. 

Te eee of Sweden’s trade with Germany, in defiance of the 
expressed wishes of the Allies, may well represent not so much an 
insistence on a policy of strict neutrality as a question of economic 
necessity. Sweden is almost entirely dependent on Germany for her 
coal supplies, and has also found a market there for her iron and 
steel. ea dy cee ee a 
with Germany without some alternative business arrangement being 
made. . , 

Events in Scandinavia, and particularly in Norway, have been 
largely responsible for this stiffening in Sweden’s attitude. Many news-. 
papers expressed the opinion that the Kr. 85 million gained from the 
German transit treffic was ‘“‘blood-money” which could only be used for 
the cause “of Norwegian relief and reconstruction after the war. 
Swedish contributions for the relief of suffering in Norway and Finland 
have been very considerable; Finnish children have been looked after in 
Sweden, and children and and sick people in both Norway and 
_ Finland have been cared for by Swedish relief workers. Help has also - 

been extended to other occupied countries. Swedish ships have been 

engaged in food to Crease and for the transfer of prisoners of 
war, and theS ish Red Cross early in 1944 offered to receive invalided 
prisoners of war of both belligerents in Sweden for the duration of the 
war if further ex could not be arranged. In the autumn of 
1943 Parliament voted a credit of Kr. 100 million for No: ian post- 
war relief, and Sweden has also since received orders from the Dutch 
Government for relief work. Such a policy has revealed the country’s 
readiness after the war to pursue a positive policy of co-operative 
reconstruction and has also indicated her belief in Allied victory. 

Nothing aroused Swedish indignation against Germany to greater 

intensity than the persecution of Norwegian University students 
during the autmn of 1943. The Swedes may well be classified, in no 
derogatory sense, as intellectual snobs, and the German attack on 
.Nordic culture and liberty of thought through the widespread 
arrest of Norwegian professors and students brought universal protests 
from the Swedes. They were determined that the threatened deporta- 
tion of the Oslo students should not take place, and the insolent reply 
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of Ribbentrop to their Government’s protest roused Swedish feeling to 
fever pitch. Germany’s high-handed rejection of the protest was not 
only an insult, but also the German contention that events in Norway 
were no concern of Sweden was in direct contravention to all her ideals 
of Scandinavian solidarity. While the reaction in the Universities was 
naturally most intense, the general public also voiced its indignation in 
no uncertain tones. -A ‘University deputation urged the Prime Minister” 
at the beginning of Dec., 1943 to force the German Government to drop 
its measures against the Oslo students, and the whole préss supported 
the Government when they r ted their est to the 
Government and reasserted Sweden’s right to discuss with it questions 
relating to Norway. It was urged that economic sanctions should be 
adopted against Germany to prevent further deportations. The 
Swedish Universities broke off all cultugal relations with German 
scientific, faculties, and visas were refuséd to many other German 
lecturers, actors, and others. This action was regarded as evidence of 
Swedish-Norwegian solidarity and as an indication that Germany was 
the enemy of all that Scandinavian countries considered to be their 
common cultural values. 

At much the same time Sweden made it clear that she did not intend 
to tolerate anti-Semitic propaganda, and in Nov., 1943 the Ministry òf 
Justice submitted a proposal making public defamation of or threats 
against any group of inhabitants because of race or religion a punishable 
offence. Sweden opened her doors wide to Danish refugees after the 
total German occupation of Denmark, and by the end of 1943 had 
found work for about one-third of their number. Great indignation . 
was -aroused at the German deportations of Danish Jews, and the 
murder of Kaj Muhk created a tremendous sensation. 

go Swedish solidarity with Norway has been ee a 
; nger during the past year and has become more and more a guiding 

pre of policy; Sweden has, on the other hand, been trying to bring 

r influence to bear on Finland to extricate her from the Russo- 
German war. Sweden always supported the idea of a free, independent," 
and stable Finland; but she never sympathized with the ambition of a 
Great Finland, although she supported Finland in her first war against 
Russia and permitted a German division to pass through her territory 
to the help of Finland at the outbreak of the second Russo-Finnish war. 
There is little Communist sympathy in Sweden, but common sense has 
forced her to realize that she must be ready to be friendly with Russia, 
so long as Russia’s expansion westward does not threaten her inde- 
grog It may well be that fear of undue Russian influence in the 
altic has influenced Sweden’s sponsoring of a separate peace for Fin- 
land, in an effort to maintain a strong Finland on her eastern border. 
On the other band, Sweden has never been under any delusions as to 
the inevitable consequences if Germany were to conquer Russia; she has 
had no patience with Finland’s ambitions in that respect, for she has 
en ee the conquest of Russia would mean the swallowing 
up of Scandinavian independence in a German~dominated Baltic zone. 
- Moreover, she realized that in her particular geographical position any 
tendency to revive the Bolshevik would be extremely dangerous, 
Never was the time less appropriate for such an attitude than when her 
one neighbour, Finland, was engaged i in war on Germany’ s side, while 
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her other neighbour, Norway, was collaborating with the Western 
Powers together with the U.S.S.R. 

Swedish Social Democrats haye always been intensely anti-Com- 
munist, but recently there has been a growing tendency among the 
public to dissociate the Soviet Union from the Comintern and to call 

~the latter the evil spirit of the former. The Social Democrat Phe 
urged that all Socialists should help the U.S.S.R. to rid itself of this 
bastard of the revolution, and the news of the dissolution of the 
Comintern in the spring of 1943 came, therefore, ‘as welcome news. 
Sweden has gradually tended to adopt a more friendly attitude towards 


‘the U.S.S.R., and to realize that she must learn to get on well with a - 


country which will obviously exercise tremendous influence in the post- 
war world. It has been urged that Sweden must develop better economic 
‘ relations with Russia in the post-war world, as this is of primary im- 
portance for her industry and post-war employment of labour; closer 
relations have also been suggested between Russian and Swedish Trade 
Unions. From the cultural point of view Sweden also realizes that she 
stands to gain from closer relations with Russia. It has been argued 
that there is no reason why a closer Scandinavian collaboration after 
the war cannot be combined with improved contacts with the Soviet 
Union, not only in trade but also in-cultural and social co-operation. In 
common with the rest of Scandinavia, Sweden shared in the past a fear 
of domination by her great Eastern neighbour, but the whole of 
Scandinavia Has come to realize the necessity of good relations with 
Russia and the possibility of maintaining such relations, while at the 
same time being opposed to Communism. Inter-Allied co-operation 
‘has been watched with intense interest by the Swedes, and the joint 
declarations of policy of the Moscow and Teheran Conferences were 
welcomed as evidence of close collaboration between the Great Powers. 
In view of this changing attitude towards Russia and also with a 
natural view to her own greater security, Sweden has, ever since the 


. spring of 1943, urged Finlarfd to make a separate peace. The generosity 


of the Russian terms which were actually offered to Finland in the 
spring of 1944 poue a general feeling of relief in Sweden, and it was 
obvious that far harsher terms had been expected. The view was 
generally held that the terms formed a-basis for further negotiations, 
that they certainly conceded Finland the chance of future existence, 
and that she had better accept them, since only harsher terms could be 
expected if she continued “the war any longer. It, was also held that 
neal E was not likely to be very great, and Sweden exerted 
all her influence, including that of the King, to urge the Finnish Govern- 
ment to accept them. : j 
. Sweden fully appreciated, on the other hand, the sacrifice which 
Finland would entail through the loss of Karelia and of Viipuri and the 
Saima Canal, but there was a great deal of disappointment when it was 
realized that the Finns regarded the terms as harsh and unacceptable. 
Certain organs of the Swedish press appealed to Russia to show even 
greater generosity to the Finns, since such ‘a gesture would be inter- 
preted as Russian generosity to the whole of dinavia and would 
do much to cement good relations in the North. Appeals to Finland, on 
the other hand, were most numerous and emphatic. Sweden was, how- 
ever, well aware of the blindness of the Finnish public to the realities of 
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the situation after years of careful censorship, and she also realized that 
Finland’s trust in Anglo-Saxon, and particularly American, inter- 
vention was causing her to adopt an obstinate attitude. Nevertheless, 
the ultimate Finnish rejection of the terms was regarded as curious; 
the Swedes found it difficult to understand the aims of the Finnish 
Government, and feared that German influence was gaining predomin- 
ance over Swedish advice. Sweden is undoubtedly still determined to 
get Finland out of the war, both in her own and Finland’s interests, but 
she is finding it harder to harmonize the Finnish Government’s measures 
with her own peace efforts. 

Sweden’s stiffening attitude towards Germany, her more outspoken 
‘support of her Scandinavian neighbours, and her ever increasing relief 
work leave little doubt of her sympathy with the cause of the United 
Nations and her estimate of the final outcome of the war. There has 
always ‘been considerable sympathy for the Western Democracies 
among liberal’ Swedish circles, and that is likely only to increase as the 
war p . ‘There has, however, been some criticism of the policy 
of the Great Powers, Britain, the U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R., in 
“usurping” the right to decide all ma’ mejor questions themselves, and 
Swedish opinion, which is fully aware o the problems of the post-war 
world, is also insistent that democratic principles should govern any 
international organization which may be set up. Her immediate aim is 
‘the establishment of close friendship between all the Scandinavian 
nations, in collaboration with the U.S.S.R. and the Western Powers. 
But her intensely democratic spirit makes her insist that during the 
war she should be allowed to pursue an independent policy of neutrality, 
under the influerice of neither belligerent. This attitude was summed 
up in the recent May Day speech of the Prime Minister, and His defini- 
tion of neutrality was significant in view of the recent pressure brought 
to bear on his Government by the Alljes and Germany. “We ourselves 
must maintain our neutrality; we cannot expect other: to do it for us, 
except when it coincides with their interests”, he said. “Nobody can 
fail to’ see that the repercussions and the result ofthe struggle will affect 
us all. But that does not mean that the neutral is obliged to accept the 
belligerent’s conclusions. He must judge for himself how best to safe- 
guard his interests and serve bis ideals ... A neutral may be forced to 
make concessions which he finds burdensome ... But from, there it is a 
long step to renouncing the right to use his own | judgment, leaving it to 
others to decide what is right concerning, his position, interests, and 
obligations. This Sweden cannot and will not do.” é 

C. M. C. 





THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


THE International „Labour Organization held ite first Conference, 
since the outbreak of war at Philadelphia from April 20 to May 13. 
Forty-one Allied and neutral nations were represented by delegations 
cohsisting, in accordance with the tripartite constitution of the I.L.O., 

of Government, workers’, and employers’ delegates, assisted by technical 
advisers. The only Allied country not represented was the Soviet 
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Union. The vacant seat on the Governing Body (representing the 
eight most important industrial States) was allotted to China. The 
Conference was not only unique as a war-time international democratic 
assembly; it was also beyond doubt the most impartant Conference 
of the I.L.O. in its 25 year history. Its task was to define the status and 
policy of the I.L.O. in the post-war world. 

' The Conference had been carefully prepared by the Governing Body 
and the permanent staff of the Office of the I.L.O. at Montreal. At its 
preparatory meeting in London in Dec., 1943 the Governing Body had 
decided upon a five-point agenda for the Conference, Be (a) 
Future Policy, Programme, and Status of the Organization, ( b) Present 
and Post-War Social Policy, (c) the Organization of Employment in the 
Transition from War to- eee d) Social Security, and (e) Standards of 
Social Policy in De erritories. On each of ie subjects 
detailed reports, idade a number of draft resolutions, were 
prepared by the Office. Debate and decisions upon these reports and 
resolutions formed the main work of the Conference. 

After three days of preliminary work, the Conference opened the first 
week by a three-day debate in plenary assembly on items (a a ) 

- ofthe agenda, the gist of which had been formulated in the a 
new Declaration of Aims of the I.L.O. At the end of the debate, in 
which nearly all delegations took part, the Declaration was referred to 
a drafting committee. In the meantime, a series of other committees 
had been set up, one each on the other three items of the agenda, two 
on the future status of. the I.L.O. and its relations with other- inter- 
national tions, and one to examine recommendations to the 
United Nations for the transitional period in the occupied territories. 
The whole of the second and part of the third week were taken up 
by strenuous committee work. During the remaining four days the 
Conference in plenary session voted on and passed the resolutions and 
recommendations as they had emerged from the thorough examination 
and revision by the committees. 

-A detailed appraisal of the achievements of the Conference cannot 
be undertaken until the full text of the recommendations is available. 
They cover, among others, a set of recommendations on social security 
legislation which have been described as “extremely good and a remark- 
ably So target at which to aim”; recommendations for the inter- 
national co-ordination of full employment policies; recommendations 
on colonial policy, including proposals concerning minimum standards 
and an agreement that all policies in such territories should be primarily 
directed towards the well-being and development of colonial’ peoples; 
and a resolution pledging aid to the enemy-occupied countries when 
they are liberated. But the most important document that has emerged 
from the Conference is undoubtedly the new Declaration of Aims, to 
be known to history as the Philadelphia Charter. 

The Charter begins by affirming the “responsibility of the Inter- 
_ national Labour TEA to examine and consider all international, 
“economic, and financial policies and measures in the light of the search 
for social justice”. It then sets out the essential aims of the I.L.O., 
which include: 

i ) proai for- useful and regular employment at fair wages; 

establishment of minimum standards of employment to 
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prevent exploitation of workers whose opportunities for high wages in 
employment are limited; , - 
i the provision of child welfare; _ ` oe, 2 
the raising of the standard of living to provide adequate nursing, 
housing, medical care, and education; : 
, (e) a regular flow of income to all those whose employment is inter- 
ae by illness, injury, old age, or lack of employment. 

e Charter also stresses the right of collective bargaining and free- 
dom of association (including the right’ of employers to combine freely, 
with the proviso that, if workers and employers combine to run an 
industry, there must be a third element, the Government, to co- 
ae and see that the rest of the community is not exploited), The 
Charter further lays down the right and duty of the I.L.O. to co- 

P fully with other international bodies concerned with all matters 
ecting well-being, and concludes with the affirmation that the prin- 
ciples set forth are fully applicable to all peoples everywhere. 

The significance of this document is twofold: In the first place, while 
not a programme of action, it constitutes what has been called “a 
framework of reference for the achievement of an international code 
of rights for the common man”. As such, its unanimous adoption by 
representatives of over forty nations pledges their Governments to the 

- pursuit of an agreed and high standard of social policy. But, secondly, 
implicitly in the wide range of the Aims and explicitly in the intro- 
ductory clause, it greatly enlarges the scope and functions of the I.L.O. 
During the inter-war period, the I.L.0.’s activities were confined to the 
field of “labour” standards in the narrowest sense. It has been sug- 
gested that the chief object of the Governing Body in framing a new 
Declaration of Aims was to stake a claim for the I.L.O. as the institution 
responsible for all matters of social and economic policy of international 
import, for the translation into reality of ‘freedom from want” on the 
international plane. The claim is controversial, and it cannot be 
said that it is fully met by the Charter. The introductory clause, as 
was made clear during debate, grants the I.L.O. the right to examine 
and ‘consider international economic and financial policies, as distinct 
from the right to formulate policies in those fields: And it remains to be 
seen how far, in the years to come, the I.L.0.’s rights, as affirmed in thé 
Charter, can be maintained in practice. But there can belittle doubt 
that the terms of the Charter envisage for the I.L.O. a status and scope 
in the post-war world very substantially wider than it enjoyed during 
the first twenty years of its existence. i 

This baré of the activities and results of the Conference 
would be grossly a eading if it gave the impression that the Confer- 
ence, like so many international conferences in the past, did no more 
than placidly assent to pious resolutions. The Conference, indeed, was 
probably the stormiest in the history of the I.L.O. Controversy (much 
of which did not come into the open, but none the less dominated a 
good deal of the debate) revolved around three major issues, each 
intricately entangled with the other: (1) The scope, (2) the range of 
membership, and (3) the constitution of the I.L.O. 

(1) One of the first issue, the question how far the functions of 
the I.L.O. should extend into the sp of economic and financial 
policy, has already been touched upon. Opposition to the more far- 
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reaching claims for the I.L.O. seems to have had three motives: reluct- 
ance on the part of some Governments to extend too far the scope of an 
institution whose influential permanent staff has in the past evinced a 
markedly “progressive” social outlook; the belief that a division of 
labour between a number of functional international institutions would 
promote efficiency better than an excessive concentration of functions; 
and doubts as to the suitability of the I.L.O., with its tripartite con- 
stitution, for the formulation of policy in some fields of international 
economic action. The compromise embodied in the Charter has been 
quoted above. a i 
But even more controversial than the long-term'issue was the 
question how far the I.L.O., an institution with neutral as well as Allied 
membership, should participate in the formulation of the peace settle- 
ment and policy towards enemy countries after the war. At its Decem- 
ber meeting the Governing Body had unanimously decided that the 
Office should prepare a resolution on policy towards Germany. Accord- 
ingly, a report on the subject was submitted to the Conference which, 
“on the supposition that it will not be the desire, as it will not be to the 
interest, of the Governments and peoples of the United Nations that 
defeat should involve for the workers of the Axis countries and their 
families a depression of standards of social protection below the mini- 
mum level necessary to safeguard standards in other countries”, pro- 
posed a detailed e, including the appointment by the United 
_Nations of a Labour Commissioner in each territory, among whose 
functions it would be to assist in the restoration of free trade unions and 
labour standards in those countries. The report and resolution came 
before one of the committees where it was defeated (referred back to 
the Governing Body) by a 9:2 vote on a motion by the French delegate 
who was supported by the British and American Government repre- 
sentatives. The decision y reflected the sentiment against a "soft 
” which was strongly expressed by a large number of delegates 
endluding Sir Walter Citrine in a sharp attack on the line taken by the 
- American Federation of Labour). But the chief reason was the con- 
sideration that a body on which the Soviet Union was not represented 
and which, on the other hand, included representatives of neutral 
countries, should not formulate policy towards Germany: The result 
was that this subject was withdrawn from the purview of the I.L.O., as 
at present constituted, although an American proposal for the inclusion 
of minimum labour standards in the peace treaties was apparently 





accepted. 

(2 The first issue, therefore, directly raised the second, the range of 
membership, which, in tùrn, covered two problems: (a) the question 
whether the I.L.O. should be a United-Nations or an all-comprehensive 
organization; and (b) the problem of the U.S.S.R. 

(a) The general issue arose at the very beginning of the Conference in 
connection with the Argentinian delegation. The workers’ group, at the 
instance of the representatives of the other Latin-American countries, - 
voted for the exclusion of the Argentinian delegate on the ground that 
he was appointed by a semi-Fascist Government. The matter, after 
reference to the Credentials Committee, was composed by a.compromise. 
But it arose again when a request for an invitation by the Yugoslav 
Liberation Committee was rejected on the ground that it was not 
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recognized as the Government of Yugoslavia, and when agate Greek 
workers’ delegation withdrew from the Conference in Te 

the action of the Greek exile Government. In all cases the 
_ question was implicitly raised whethèr membership of the I.L.O. should 
be confined to ocratic countries or should embrace all, regardless 
of their political complexion. A closely related, but in practice far more 
pressing issue arose with the question whether the I.L.O. should, after 
the war, readmit the enemy countries to membership. In his opening 
speech the President of the Conference, Mr. Walter Nash, said that “the 
organization would never be complete until all nations, large and small, 
were members”. Beyond this general statement the question was not 
officially discussed, but it undoubtedly occupied the minds of many of 
the delegates, and it was directl y posed in connection with the other 
problem of membership, that of the U.S.S.R. 

(b) It is believed that, at its December meeting, the Governing Body 
assumed that the Soviet Union would be represented at the Conference. 
An invitation was issued to the Soviet Government. On ‘April 25 
Ixvestia carried an article which gave as the reason for the rejection of 
the invitation that the I.L.O. was an institution of the League with 
which the U.S.S.R. had had nothing to do since its expulsion in 1939. 
“First, the I.L.O. should cease to be an appendage of the League, which 
was now moribpnd’”, it wrote, “and should become an of the 
United Nations. In such conditions, the obstacles to U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentation would disappear.” Unofficial opinion at the Conference 
interpreted this declaration as implicitly endorsing the aims, but 
opposing the present constitution of the I.L.O. The Soviet Government 


was evidently opposed to the readmission of the enemy countries to ` 
the I.L.O., partly, it was thought, because of its determination to use. 


Axis forced labour for the restoration of the devastated areas. The 
Soviet Government was also believed to be opposed to the tripartite 
constitution of the I.L.O. which (like most of tts past conventions and 
recommendations) it held to be amps to capitalist countries and 
inapplicable to the Soviet system Soviet reply was not officially 
. discussed at the Conference. But, as has been mentioned before, the 

known attitude of the Soviet Union exercized a very t influence on 

its proceedings. The problem of relations with the U. Esi S.R. is certainly 
one of the most urgent that confront the I.L.O. and can hardly remain 
for ‘ay tae, the stage at which it has been left by the Conference. 

e question of the tripartite constitution of the I.L.O. was raised 
ae by the Soviet reply, but also b iy proposal made by the Austra- 
lian Government representative on Employment Committee. If 
the Soviet reply suggested the question whether the ttipartite constitu- 
tion would not have to be adapted to membership by socialist ‘4s well as 
capitalist countries, the Australian proposal questioned the suitability 
of the tripartite basis in such fields as the formulation of full employ- 
ment policies which, it was argued, must take place on an inter- 
Governmental level. The Australian motion for the establishment of an 


inter-Governmental employment committee, with executive authority » 


to indieate policies for particular Governments, was defeated; and the 
debate left no doubt that Cogference opinion, particularly among.the 
workers’ tes, was overw] ly opposed to the abandonment 
of the tripartite constitution. But it is clear that the hoped-for exten- 


e 
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sion of both the functions and the membership of the I.L.O. will sooner 
or later compel a reconsideration of this question. - 

Press reports of the Conference reaching Great Britain have emphas- 
ized the extent to which severe criticism of the British Government and 
its defence by its representatives occupied the centre of the political 
scene at the Conference. It is probable that in retrospect solid 
achievements of the Conference, as well as the three major problems 
summarized above, will be seen to have been of far greater importance. 
That the Conference raised acute political issues is perhaps the best 
sign of the vigour of the I.L.O. It is the pious resolution, not the clash 
of opposing political viewpoints, that is the death of an international 
institution. 


H. W. A. 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH CONFERENCE 
THE DECLARATION OF THE PRIME MINISTERS 

THE Conference of the Prime Ministers of the British Commonwealth 
ended on May 16, and on May 18 a declaration was issued, signed by 
Mr. Churchill, Mr. Mackenzie King, Mr. Curtin, Mr. Fraser, and Gen. 
Smuts, in which they said they had, for the first time.since the war 
began, been able to meet to discuss common problems and future 

lans. The representatives of India at the War Cabinet and the 
Ame Minister of Southern Rhodesia had “joined in our deliberations 
and are united with us”. 

After expressing their confidence in victory and their admiration of 

- and gratitude to all the Armed Forces and to the peoples of all their 
countries, they said they honoured’ the famous deeds of the United 
States and of Soviet Russia, they remembered the prolonged, stubborn 
resistance-of China, and rejoiced in the caquenchabie spirit of their 
comrades in every country still in the enemy grip: “We shall not turn 
from the conflict till they are restored to freedom. Not one who 
marches with us shall be abandoned.” 

They had examined all the plans for fighting Germany and Japan 
and were in cordial agreement with them, and they affirmed their 
inflexible resolve to continue in the general war until complete victory. 
They had also examined the principles which determined their foreign 
policies, and here too were in complete agreement. They were also 
unitedly resolved to make sure of an enduring peace, and “it is our aim 
that ... all countries now overrun by the enemy shall be free to decide 
for themselves their future form of democratic government”. i 

They continued: “Mutual respect and honest conduct between nations 
is our chief desire. We are determined to work with all peace-loving 
peoples in order that tyranny and aggression shall be removed or, if 
need be, struck down wherever it raises its head, The peoples of the 
British Empire and Commonwealth of Nations ingly make their 
sacrifices to the common cause. ; 

“We seek no advantages for ourselves at the cost of others. We 
desire the welfare and social advance of all nations and that they may 
help each other to better and broader days. . 

We affirm that after the war a world organization to maintain 
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peace and security should be set up and endowed with the necessary 
power and authority to prevent aggression and violence. 

“In a world torn by strife, we have met here in eae Gt ‘That unity 
finds its strength, not in any formal bond, but in the hidden springs 
from which human action flows. We rejoice in our inheritance of 
loyalties and ideals, and proclaim our sense of kinship to one another. 
Our system of free association has enabled us, each and all, to claim a 
full share of the common burden. Although spread across the globe, we 
have stood t through the stresses of two World Wars, and 
have been welded the stronger thereby. 

‘We believe that when victory is won and peace returns, this same 
free association, this inherent unity of perpos will make us able to do 
further service to mankind.” 





GENERAL SMUTS’S SPEECH. AT BIRMINGHAM 


ON May 19 Gen. Smuts received the freedom of Birmi , and in 
a speech on the war and on security after victory ref to the part 
played by South Africa in both this and the 1914 war. She had set a 
precedent which deserved the attention of the whole world, and she 
remained a shining example of the spirit of humanity applied to the 
affairs of the world. In honouring South Africa, he said, ‘‘you are doing 
homage to your own deeper, finer spirit, which at a critical moment 
made you, the victors, stretch out your hand to the defeated (after 
. the South African wat) and so helped them to the happy comradeship 
and joint triumphs which we rejoice in to-day.” 

After remarking on the success of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’. 
Conference he dealt with the war situation, the following being his 
main points: , 

(1) Irreparable damage and even the of civilization might 
ensue if the war was not finished as soon as was humanly possible. . 

. (2) Allied superiority on the sea and in the air had now been estab- 
lished, both indispensable ‘conditions for complete victory. On land 
Russian territory had been almost entirely freed, and Italy had been 
knocked out of Mie war; and Hitler’s fortress was now being attacked 
from three sides. 

(3) The issue of the battle for Europe might not be decided- by any one 
front or by two, but all-three combined. The Mediterranean front 
might again prove pregnant for the final end; the enemy’s resistance in 
Italy showed the importance he attached to it. In any case, all three 
fronts were but one, and should be viewed as a whole, and the properly 
conducted or unified strategy of the triangle might bring about a final 
decision in Europe much earlier than the pessimists forecast. to-day. 

(4) As to the war against Japan the question was “whether this is but 
the opening phase in the great Pacific struggle of the future or whether 
our security organization after this war will forestall such a calamity”. 

(5) Japan had given hostages to fortune which might cost her dear. 

_All her conquests might now be by-passed from the Carolines and 
Mariannas now under attack to the Philippines, and her Fleet might, 
then be forced to face the Anglo-American air and naval forces, After 
its destruction she might herself have to surrender or staryp,and burn. 
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to death. The way of the transgressor was hard, but at any rate Japan 
would find more mercy from the West than she meted out to her 
victims. - i 

Dealing next with post-war problems he said: 

() A new obscure world pattern was emerging. America was rising 
as the new world, and Asia was stirring from her age-long slumbers. 
The crux of the world situation was whether or not Europe was sinking 
under her self-inflicted wounds. Europe was the heart of the cause of 
` man; she had been the spiritual home of the West and the source ef their 
ee of progress and liberty. ‘ 

(2) Europe, therefore, must not be carved up, atomized, and reduced 
to a helpless chaos of fragments, but should receive a new stable 
structure as the United States or Commonwealth of Europe. In the 
making of this, England should play her proper leading part. 

(3) Europe should then become the main pillar and support of the 
‘new peaceful order now arising. There were forces moving in Europe 
which, properly organized, would recreate the old Continent and open 
up before it a new future. 

(4) Next in importance was the establishment of the world organiz- 
ation for security against war. os 

(5) The new world organization for security would almost inevitably 
be an improved version of the League of Nations, in which responsibility 
for keeping the peace must be placed upon those who have the power, 
at least for the transition period until a more permanent scheme for 
police supervision could be worked out. 

(8) This new organization should be Suppor and buttressed by 
appropriate regional groupings or by other friendly associations amo 
the nations whose traditions would qualify them as supporters of wond 
security. Such would be the existing association between the United 
States and the British Commonwealth, but there must be nothing 
exclusive about it, and it must not exclude close collaboration with 
» Russia. 

i) The rise of Russia need not frighten the world. She had her part 
to play in the new comity of nations, her great contribution to make to 
human history. . , 

(8) Their third task was to prepare for a new era—that of the common 
man, for whom there had lately been “sorrow and suffering on a scale 
unexampled in history”. The Jewish horror, in particular, had no 

el in history. In all these horrors the common civilian populatidn 

j suffered most, and after this war they ought to erect a monument . 

to the Common Man, which ought to take the form of a better social 
order and of better opportunities for life. 

: (9) It was generally felt that much of the unrest which culminated in 
war oana in wrong social economic conditions, and that to combat 
‘war effectively they must be'dealt with in fundamental reforms. 
_ Nothing in these war years had been more remarkable than the growing 
resolve among the peopleg that there should be a better social order 
after the war. This resolve was a most human and natural reaction to 
the war.. If they did not cherish this hope and this faith they might be 
driven to despair of life itself and think it not worth fighting for. 

. (10) Hence, Governments and Parliaments everywhere were 
- steps to-establish the new social code which would secure for all the. 
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conditions of a fair, civilized standard and a decent life. So from the 
. ruins of the war would arise the new monument to man, the common 
man, which would record the passing of the era of social indifference. 
This advance would not only mean social security for all, but also a 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 
. On May 14 and 15 nights enemy attacks were made on seyeral towns 
in South and South-west England, and some damage and fatal casualties 
were caused, but no concentrated attack developed at any one place. 
At least 20 raiders were destroyed. Otherwise enemy activity was 

very slight. T o j 
Daylight operations were maintained with increasing weight, the 
following being the principal attacks, in which aircraft of all types took 


May 9: 8 airfelds and 3 vital rail centres in France and the Low 
Countries, Pas de Calais targets, railway bridges, munition dumps, canal 
locks. 5 aircraft shot down and many on ground damaged, for the loss of 
21 planes out of 4,000 taking part. 

May 10: Wiener Neustadt aircraft works (from Italy), 18 aircraft 
shot down by fighters and an unknown number by bombers, for the loss 
of 32. Rail centres in France and Belgium, airfields in France, Rouen 
bridges, and the Pas‘de Calais. 7 aircraft destroyed and 9 lost., 

May 11: Eleven rail centres, including ort, Mulhouse, Saar- 
brucken, Konz, and Ehrang. Marauders and Havocs made 3 major 
attack, for the first time in one day. 18 aircraft destroyed-and 26 lost. 

May 12: Synthetic oil plants at Merseburg, Lutzkendorf, Bohlen, 
Zeitz, and Brux (near Prague) by 1,000 U.S. heavies, Liége, Brussels, 
Hasselt and other rail centres and 5 airfields in France by mediums. 150 
aircraft destroyed and 52 lost. . x = Ean 

May 13: Repair shops, etc. at Zwickau, synthetic oil plant at Poelit7, 
aircraft plant at Tutow, airfield at Bremen, Osnabruck rail yards, 
and airfields, bridges, railways, etc» in many parts of Belgium and 
north France by 3,000 bo ; 

on ground, and 22 lost. Peak aot 

May 14: Shipping off the Dutch coast and trains and other targets in 
north France. 2 cargo ships torpedoed. 5 aircraft.destroyed and 2 lost.’ 

May 15: Pas de Calais area, Creil and other airfields, and Courtrai and 
other rail centres, one fighter lost. 

May 16: Targets near Stettin, 5 aircraft destroyed and 1 lost. - 

May 17: Sweeps over Denmark, 7 aircraft destroyed and 2 lost. 

May 19: Berlin and Brunswick by over 500 U.S. heavies, 125 aircraft 
destroyed and 45 lost. Trains, etc., at many places in north France and 

ium. 2 aircraft destroyed and 3lost. ~~ 

y 20: 12 rail centres and 9 airfields in all-day attacks by 4,000 
ore the Allied Expeditionary Force alone. 2 aircraft destroyed 
and 14 lost. - 

May 21: Rajlways, airfields, goods trains, Pas de Calais targets, etg., 


63 aircraft destroyed and many . 
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q 
from Brest to Coblénz by 3 great forces in a series of sweeps of record 
weight and scope. The force of 500 Thunderbolts wrecked 70 locomo- 
tives and altogether 200 were attacked in operations extending to east 
of Berlin. 20 aircraft shot down and scores damaged on the ground 
for the loss of 55. 

May 22: Kiel and Pas de Calais targets, ay aiidas and, in 
Belgium, railways and bri 22 aircraft destroyed and 13 lost. 

Night operations includ attacks on Brest airfield, Osnabruck, 
Ruhr targets, and places in south-west Germany (May 8), when 4 
"planes were destroyed and 11 lost; ball-bearing plant at Annecy, targets 
in Berlin (by Mosquitoes) and on the French coast by 10 separate forces 

y 9) when 7 aircraft were lost; Lens and Lille railways, targets at 
See Courtrai, and on the coast, and Ludwigshafen (May 10) when 
lanes were lost; Boulogne, Louvain, and coast defences, and air- 
fold | in France and the Low Countries (May 11) when 16 were lost; 
aa. Hasselt, and other rail centres (May 13) when 14 were lost; 
Cologne (by Mosquitoes) and targets in France and Belgium (May 14) 
without loss; Ludwigshafen and places in north-west Germany and a 
French airfield (May 15) when 4 were lost; Boulogne, Orleans, Le Mans, 
Tours, Cologne, etc., by 750/1,000 Lancasters, etc. (May 19) when 7 
were lost; West German targets (May 20) without loss; and Duisburg 
(over 2,000 tons) and Hanover (May 21) when 30 were lost. In addition 
a very extensive programme of mine-laying was carried out nightly. 

On May 12 and 13 light naval forces torpedoed a cargo ship, set 
another on fire, and damaged 2 others in the Channel, and the French 
destroyer La Combattante sank an E-boat and damaged g second, with- 
out suffering any damage. The loss of the Canadian frigate Valleyfteld 
in the mart Atlantic was announced on May 15. On May 17 the 
Admiralty announced that off Norway recently carrier-borne aircraft 
had scored hits on 2 supply ships and 2 trawlers, and possibly on 3 other 
supply vessels, and had also hit oil tanks on shore and a fish oil factory, 
shooting down 9 or more aircraft, for the loss of 5. 

On May 19 it was announced that convoys going to and from Russia 
had been attacked in March by aircraft and U-boats, and 1 destroyer 
lost. The largest cohvoy yet sent to Russia had arrived safely with 
250,000 tons of war material, and its escort had sunk 2 U-boats and 
probably 2 more. 

The joint Anglo-U.S. EREE on the campaign against the U-boats 
in April issued on May 9 reported that the number destroyed again 
exceeded the Allied losses of cargo ships by U-boat action. 

The Germans claimed the destruction of many aircraft in the “terror 
attacks” on their cities, e.g. 86 on May 8 over Berlin and Brunswick, 
and ners successful attacks on Portsmouth and other U.K. ports. 

GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Sevastopol was taken by storm on-May 9 after 3 days of fierce fighting 
-in which the Russians broke through the three lines of the city’s de- 
-fences. Meanwhile persistent air attacks sank or damaged several ships 
7 in the harbour and light naval units sank 2 transports evacuating 
German troops. During the month ended May 10 some 100 German 
and Rumanian vessels were sunk in the Black Sea. In the land fightin 
some 50,000 of the enemy were killed between April 8 and Mav 12, an 
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61,500 captured, including 2 generals. Losses of material included 299 
tanks and anti-tank guns, 578 aircraft, 3,079 guns, 7,086 lorries, etc. 3 
Since then the only major operations reported by the Russians were 
the holding, without any loss of ground, of strong and persistent enemy 
attacks on the Dniester bridgehead ‘north-west of Tiraspol. They 
reported also uent air attacks on enemy communicatiom centres and 
railways, inclu Estapa, Narva, and Dorpat (Estonia), Dvinsk 
moe Kotka (Finland), Lublin, Brest-Litovsk, Poltsk, Rava- 

usskaya, Stryi, Dobrosin, Uznov, etc. On May 13 night off Kirkenes 
in an attack on a large German convoy 3 transports, a barge, and 2 
irene a were sunk, 3 transports set on fire, and 2 others . 


The Germans reported (May 10) the evacuation of the ruins of 
Sevastopol in the course of disengagement movements. On May 14 
they explained this by saying the enemy had been storming their 
weak defences in the Crimea ever since Nov. 1, 1943. In April it became 
necessary to transfer their troops around Sevasto to another 
defensive ring. There, also, Russian attempts to T the ring and 
annihilate the ison by attacks with 22 rifle and several artill 
divisions, besides tanks and Naval brigades, had been frustrat 
Between April 8 and May 12 the Luftwaffe alone had destroyed 604 
aircraft, 196 tanks, and 113 . In an extraordinary operation units 
oF this gar and: machant flesta-and aircraft. Dad ‘been successfitlly 
transferred elsewhere.. On May 12 they announced that on the-Lower 
Dniester they had broken through the enemy bridgehead and mopped 
up the whole position, taking over 2,600-prisoners and 600 guns, etc., 
and killing thousands of the enemy. 

The Germans also reported effective air attacks on Shepetovka, 
Proskurov, Fastov, Pskov, and Smolensk, and claimed the sinking of 
several cargo ships and aircraft north of Murmansk and in the Gulf of 
Finland, In the attack on their convoy on May 18 night they said 24 
aircraft were destroyed. . 


ITALY AND THE BALKANS ’ 

On the night of May 11 the 5th Army attacked, after very heavy 
artillery preparation, and crossed the Rapido and Garigliano rivers. 
Meanwhile pe of the front, from Cassino to the Liri Valley, had been 
taken over by 8th Army assault formations in a regrouping which was 
carried out without enemy interference. Gen. Alexander, in an Order 
of the Day, said the German war machine was beginning to crumble. 
The Allied armies were assembling for the final battles, and “we are 
going to destroy the German armies in Italy”. The following outline 
records the progress made: i 

May 12: The French took Monte Faito, and the Americans Ventosa 
village and Ceracoli and Damiano hills. ° 

May 13: A -bridgehead established on the Garigliano south of 
Cassino at the entrance to the Liri Valley. Indians of the 8th Army 
took San Angelo which, however, hands several times, and 
U.S. and French forces of the 5th took elforte. 

. May 14: The 5th took Ausonia, Santa Maria Infante, and Monte Feuci 
and Monte Majo. The 8th established a bridgehead on the Rapido near 
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San Angelo. Many violent German counter-attacks north of Cassino. 
Americans cut the Ausonia-Formia road. 

May 15: The French in 3 days had advanced 6 miles over difficult 
hills, taking San Andrea and San Giorgio. The Americans took Monte 
Bracchi and Monte Cirri. Prisoners numbered over 2,000. The Poles 
advanced north and west of Cassino in very severe fighting, losing 
heavily. The 8th made good progress across the Rapido and up the Lin 
Valley, where they linked up with the French, who took Monte Fam- 
mera. Americans took Spigno and Castellonorato. Violent German 
counter-attacks all day to-try and keep open the Via etal (Highway 
6) their supply route to Cassino. 

May 16: Indians of the 8th took Pignataro, having cleared the whole 
tthe porti bank of the Liri up to that point. South of the Liri all the 
Gustav Line positions now overrun. Americans took Scauri, near the 
coast. 


May 17: The 8th cut Highway 6 west of Cassino, and the Poles attacked 
the town from the north-west. Americans took Formia and Monte 
- Ruazza, overlooking Itri. The French reached Monte d'Oro, by-passing 


H Cassino taken early that day, with the Abbey Hill. Caan ; 
stated: that the enemy had been out-manceuvred after the h reach in ` 
Gustav Line made by the 5th on May 14 and the`quick advance of the 
French and Americans directly afterwards. Prisoners now 4,500. About 
half-of the Ist Parachute Division destroyed. The French took Monte- 
celli and Monte Santa Maria, near Pontecorvo, in the Hitler Line, and 
the Poles reached Piedimonte, west of Cassino. 

May 19: The French occupied Monte Faggeto, and the battle for the 
Hitler Line began. South of the Liri River the German withdrawal was 
described as “increasingly disorganized”. By the capture of many 
_commanding features south of the Liri the enemy’s right was forced 
_ back on to the switch line from Pico to Terracina. The 8th took 
Piumerola, 2 miles north of Pignataro; also Aquino airfield, while the 
French captured San Oliva and the hills north of it, and the Americans, 
Itri. 

May 20: Americans entered Gaeta and pushed on to Sperlonga, after 
clearing the whole Gaeta peninsula. The 8th drove in all the outposts 
of the Hitler Line in the Liri Valley and reached the main defences. 
The Poles attacked the northern hinge of the line near Monte Cairo, 
and took Santa Lucia village. The 5th took Fondi and Campodimele, 
ube of Pico and cove of Fondi. Heavy and fluctuating 

ting round Aquin 

ge 21: The Sth too took red San Biaglio, west of Fondi, and reached. 
Pico, where fluctuating fighting took place, Canadians attacked the 
defences north-east of Pontecorvo,the French reaching the outskirts of 
the town, and the Poles, after entering Piedimonte, were engaged in 
violent” and fluctuating fighting sense repeated counter-attacks. 
Americans got beyond the Fondi-Terracina road, and their patrols 
entered the port, but were driven back. Prisoners now over 6,000. 

On May 22 night the Anzio beachhead forces opened an attack on 
the Cisterna positions, after very heavy artillery preparation. 

Air attacks were maintained throughout on rail centres, bridges, 
roads, and the ports, including Porto Ferrajo (Elba), Piombino, Spezia, 
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Genoa, etc., while warships frequently shelled Formia and the Appiam 








: ay near Terracina. Heavy bombing attacks were also e on - 
Bu 


pest (May 10 night); Avisio viaduct, in the Brenner Pass, railyards 
in the Po Valley, airfields in‘north Italy, shipping in the Aegean, airfields 
and ports in Crete, Ploesti oil plants (by 500 U.S. heavies on May 17} 
and Belgrade and Nish railways., Except in very bad weather the air 
forces flew between 2,000 and 2,750 sorties daily. Losses were small, 
the highest being 35 aircraft on May 10 day-and night. . 

In Yugoslavia Tito’s forces began an offensive on May 13 against 
the Vardar and Ibar valleys, two of the Germans’ escape routes from 
Greece. They also captured ps deine Havr Island, south of Split. 
Knin rail centre, south-east of Sebenik, was bombed by U.S. heavies, 
and frequent attacks made on targets on the coast. : 

On May 11 it was announced that the first group of the Italian Corps 
of Liberation had been built up in the line. It included battalions of 
Regular units, which had been expanded from a motorized group. On 
May 15 the arrival on this front of a South African armoured division 
was announced. On May 10 the loss of the U.S. destroyer Landsdale 
was announced, t on April 207 

The Germans on May 13 reported violent fighting.in the initial phase 
of the enemy attempts to break through, in which their forward troops 
succeeded in repelling the attacks despite the enemy’s numerical super- 
jority. After accomplishing their mission these troops had withdrawn 
to the foremost screening line, completely clearing the field for the 
heavy-weapons. They admitted withdrawals in the Mount Majo area 
next day;and on May 15 a short retirement in the southernmost sector. 
On May 16 they reported the breaching of their lines at oe Sea and 
north-west of San Angelo, and withdrawals from Ausonia, Spigno, San 
Giorgio, and Castelnuovo, but said there-had been no break through. 

Cassino was evacuated without a fight on May 17 night in favour of a 
bolt position further back, for the sake of economizing in forces. On 
May 20 they admitted a local breach between Pico and Pontecorvo 
(by the French pushing on from San Oliva), and on May 22 stated that in 


‘the south they had now withdrawn some 15 miles, and abandoned 


Gaeta, ; 
In the Balkans they stated on May 13 that Croatian troops had 
liberated much of their country in the past 4 months, killing over 3,000 


` Communists, and on May 18 that between May 1 and 15 5,000 more 


had been killed and 1,300 captured, besides. several hundred deserters, 


_ while 34 supply dumps had been captured or destroyed. ~ i 


On May 13 they claimed the sinking of 7 cargo ships and 1 destroy 
east of Algiers, and severe damage to 12 cargoes, 1 tanker, 1 cruiser, and 
2 destroyer$ in an attack by torpedo aircraft on a convoy on May 11. 


PACIFIC AREA | ; we 

“In New Guinea the U.S. and Australian forces made steady progress 
eastward from Hollandia and Aitape and westward from Alexishafen, 
and Japanese troops trapped between Hansa Bay and Wewak were 
shelled by U.S. and: Australian warships. On May 17 U.S. troops with 
naval support landed on Wakde Island and at Arara, on the mainland 
opposite it (some 125 milés west of Hollandia). They met strong 
opposition on the island, but captured the airfield there next day and 
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the whole island by May 21, inflicting several hundred casualties for 
the loss of only 18 killed. On May 20 strong enemy counter-attacks 
on the mainland were beaten off. 

Air attacks were maintained on Wewak, Rabaul, the Schouten 
Islands, Kai Island, Truk, Woleai, and the Kuriles. On May 17 and 
in the night Sourabaya was both shelled and bombed by strong forces, 
and 10 ships in harbour and 2 floating docks severely damaged, a power 
house, an oil refinery, and engineering works destroyed, and 21 air- 
craft shot down. U.S. losses were 3 "planes only. 

On May 20 and 21, to the Japanese, carrier based aircraft 
bombed Marcus Island, after U.S. warships had been sighted off the 
Bonin Islands (550 miles south-east of Yokohama). Tokyo stated that 
over 32 aircraft were shot down, and only slight damage done. . 


Sino-Japanese War. On May 11 Chungking announced that the ` 
Japanese were conducting a large-scale offensive against Lo , and 
had also completed their seizure of the whole length of ekin- 
Hankow railway. On Ma fay 14, however, the Chinese recaptured Suiping, 
on the line 100 wile south of Chengchow, and claimed to be surrounding 
Chimatien, 5 miles further south. 

In their advance on Loyang one Japanese column moved'south from 
Yuanchu, on the Yellow River west of Loyang, and cut the Lunghai 
Railway at Yinghao, leaving the Chinese forces in Honan no good escape 
route westward. 

On May 20 U.S. heavy bombers attacked Pratas Islands, between 
the Philippines and Hongkong, and also scored hits on 3 ships off the 
south-east China coast. a 

‘ ` BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

Fighting at Kohima was resumed on May 11 when the Allies began 
a 3p attack on the high ground west of Naga from the east, 
west, and south. Next day 3 hills west of the village were taken, and 
the whole area was occupied except for some Japanese detachments 
which were attempting to regroup on hills south of Kohima. On May 15 
the British forces reached Treasury Hill, on the east gide of the Manipur 
road, where they joined up with-a force coming from the west, cutting 
off from Imphal any Japanese forces stillin the Kohima area. Fighting 
went on further south, on the Palel road and south of Bishenpur. 
South-east of Palel the Japanese attacked with tanks, but were held,. 
and further south again, in the Tiddim area, the Gurkhas cut the road 
south A the Japanese main ons, severing their, supply route from 
ie alewa base, on the Pindwin, They attacked the road block 

roughoat the night of May 19, but failed to break through. 

y 15 it was announced that some 20,000 Chinese had: crossed 
the Saa on a front of 100 miles north and south of the old Burma 
Road, and were moving on ETE They got through the Momein 
Pass, 50 miles north-east of Tengchung, and nearly surrounded the 
Japanese position near Tatangtze. They captured also Pingka, 25 miles 
south-east of Lungling on the Burma Road. 

The Chindits blew u parts of the Bhamo-Myitkyina road, besides 
damaging the railway] tween the latter place and Indaw, while Gen. 
Stilwell’s Chinese captured Tarongyaung, east of the Mogaung Valley, 
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and moved on south-west. On May 18 it was announced that 3 columns 
of Chinese and U.S. troops, making a forced march of 20 days from the 
Kumaon Hills through very difficult country, had E the enemy 
at Myitkyina and seized one of the airfields. By next day they were 
fighting in the town, and occupied part of it and blocked the road to 
Mogaung, leaving the Japanese in Myitkyina no way of escape except 
the to Bhamo: their base at a was also now seriously 
threatened both by Stilwell’s forces pushing down the Mogaung Valley 
and by the U.S. force which had made the surprise attack on Myit- 
kyina, and the Japanese were reported to be retiring from the area. 

Total Japanese losses in the Burma fighting were placed at 25,000, in 
a communiqué of May 21, f 


CHRONOLOGY 
ALGERIA. May 10.—Statement of French Commissioner for the 
Interior in the Consultative Assembly. (see France.) -' 


May 15.—Proceedings in the Consultative Assembly and speech by - 
Gen, de Gaulle. (see France.) f - 


ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN. Mey 16.—A new Advisory Council 
for Northern Sudan met in Khartoum, and the’Governor-General, in his 
inaugural address, described it as “the first concrete expression of a 
Sudanese nation”. The area represented consisted of six- provinces 
containing 4} million of the total population of 6 million. (The southern 
provinces were, for the meantime, excluded since their pen was 
purely African, socially and economically backward, and bylargely 
different problems.) i 
ARGENTINA. May 16.—The Foreign Minister received the diplo- 
matic corps, and representatives attended of the Holy See, Bolivia, 
Chile, Paraguay, Spain, -Po , Finland, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Denmark, and Turkey. 

May 18.—The arrest was announced of Dr. Pinedo, a former Finance’ 
Minister, 2 retired colonels, a former Radical Deputy, and ah ex-police 
officer, charged with organizing a sit-down strike for June 7 to show 
disapproval of the Government. 

May 21.—Some 100 3 were retained in custody in Buenos 
Ayres after the arrest and questioning of several hundreds in connection 
with the demonstration against the Government arranged to take 
place on June 7. Two secret o ition groups were reported to have 
been formed: the Left Wing Cruzada Renovadora, and the Patria 
Libra, moderate politically and including some Conservatives and right 
wing Socialists. 


AUSTRALIA. May 10.—The Federal Cabinet adopted the basis of 
a post-war immigration scheme which provided that no immigration 
be permitted fintil service men and those engaged in war industries 
had been absorbed into peace-time employment, and that British 
ex-service men and other British emigrants bé given preference. 
Australia would be prepared to accept “suitable types” of other than- 
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British stock as well. Negotiations would be opened irtmediately after 
the war for a substanti apsion of Briti ital investment in 
Australia. Mr. Curtin’s at Guildhall. (see Creat Britain.) 

May 18 —Luncheon to Mr. Curtin in London and speeches by Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Curtin. (see Great Britain.) 


BULGARIA. May 22.—The Government resigned. The Council 

of Regency was reported to have refused an invitation to confer 
with Hitler at Berchtesgaden on the ground that their presénce 

in Sofia was necessary because of the political situation. Prince Cyril 

also refused an invitation to visit Hitler alone. It was also reported that 
- the General Staff had ordered all Army reserves, doctors, chemists, 

railway, and telecommunication workers to report to recruiting offices 
- without delay. 


CANADA. May 11.—Mr. Mackenzie King’s address to both Houses 
of Parliament. (see Great Britain.) 

May 15.—Fhe 6th Victory Loan of $1,200 million was over-sub- 
. scribed. 
May 21.—Mr. Mackenzie King arrived back in Ottawa. 


DENMARK. ~ May 13.—The Germans announced that 3 men and a 
“woman had been sentenced to death and 4 men and a woman to long 
terms of imprisonment for activities on behalf of the enemy. 

May 21.—The Germans announced the execution of one of the men 
condemned to death on May 13, and commuted to hard labour for life 
the sentence on a British-born woman of 50. (Patriots had killed 5 
notorious Nazi informers a week earlier.) They also announced death 
sentences on 4 more Danes for stealing arms. 


EGYPT. May 9.—Makram Ebeid Pasha, leader ‘of the Independent 
Party, was arrested with some of his followers for treasonable activities. 





EIRE. May 9.—The Government was defeated by one vote during 
the second reading of the Transport Bill, which-proposed to merge the 
Great Southern Railways Co. and the Dublin United Tramways Co. 

May 10.—It was announced that the Government had resigned, and 
that a General Election would be held. 


FRANCE. May 9.—The Vichy Minister for Propaganda denounced 
the clergy, whom he accused of helping the men of the Maquis. 

- The Vichy wireless announced that the chief gf Darnand’s militia 
had been seriously wounded in an sversement with “terrorists” in 
the Haute Vienne department. 

May 10:—The Commissioner for the Interior told te Consultative 
Assembly in Algiers that, according to Rundstedt, there were now 
175,000 men in France awaiting the call “to stab Germany in the 
back”. He stated that they were soon to be given a definife status in 
the French army with, it was hoped, international recognition. This 
interior army needed more help and tactical support such as Tito’s 
forces were receiving. He also mentioned the lack of liaison imposed 
by the existing restrictions on communications. Referring to the 
sufferings of the civil population, 120,000 of whom had ik since 
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1940, according to Vichy, he said that those responsible must be 
unished and by the French themselves. Some politicians, such as 
Trein, de Monzie, and Bonnet, were hoping to turn their coats at 
the last minute and had the impertinence to claim some allied support. 
May 12.—Adm. Derrien, who surrendered Bizerta naval base to the 
Germans in Nov. 1942, was condemned in Algiers to solitary confine- 
ment for life. He was found not guilty “of having capitulated before 
the enemy and of having surrendered Bizerta without exhausting all 
the means of defence and without doing all that was required by duty 
and honour”, but guilty of having occasioned the capture of 3 des- 
troyers and other warships, having “voluntarily” allowed their capture. 
M. Massigli, the Commissioner for Foreign Affairs, speaking in the 
Consultative Assembly, said the cutting of diplomatic communications 
from Britain hampered the negotiations over the landing in France and 
exchanges with the army within France, but freely admitted the need 
for. the highest military security, and expressed his belief that the 
ground was sufficiently clear ‘for an early understanding. The 
National Committee was slowly but surely acquiring more and more 
prestige. It could conceive of no settlement in Europe, he said, without 
the co-operation of the Soviet Union. 
` May 15.—The Consultative Assembly adopted unanimously a 
resolution that the National Committee-be ed the “Provisional 
Government of the French Republic”. Gen. de Gaulle, closing a debate 
on foreign policy, emphasized that the common desire of all the speakers 
was for the test possible vigour in French policy and for the 
clarificatior aan rance’s position among the United Nations. He asked 
those who had been critical of the latter’s attitude to realize that, after 
the defeat of France, Governments with.the awful burden of carrying 
on the war had had the right to ask—since so many Frenchmen had 
doubted their own country—'‘‘Where is France?” 

He also said that he did not consider France to be bound now by the 
Clark-Darlan agreement of Nov. 1942 relating to the control over ports 
and communications in North Africa.” He acknowledged that modifica- 
tions, in favour of the National Committee, had been made since then 
in the application of the agreement. 

May 16.—The Committee of Liberation took note of the Assembly’s 
resolution, and stated that “it would give effect to it in an ordinance”, 
without, however, modifying the decisions regarding the establishment 
of authority in France. (This was understood to mean that the words 
“provisional Government of the Republic” would be substituted for 
National Liberation Committee in the ordinance on the establishment 
of authority.) 

Two ordinances were published in Algiers, one suppressing political 
and diplomatic censorship for the duration of the war, and the other 
introducing new legislation as to libel and the publication of misleading 
information. This legislation provided for a wide extension of justifica- 
tion, in respect of libel, and, as to false news, aimed only at preventing 
reports of such a nature as to cause a breach of the peace, to disturb 
the discipline or morale of armies, or to harm the war effort. 

May 17.—Three European members of the African Phalanx were 
sentenced to 5 years’ hard labour and a to 5 years’ imprisonment in 
Algiers for treason. -- 
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May 21.—The Vichy Propaganda Minister issued a statement 
ing Frenchmen to “follow the adyice of Pétain and Laval only”, 
both of whom had warned them that attacks on the Germaņs would 
bring sanguinary reprisals on France. A state of siege was 
in parts of Haute Savoié, and strong German forces arrived there and 
many arrests were made. Many Indian prisoners of war who broke 
loose during an ‘air attack on Epinal a few days earlier were reported to 
have got across the Swiss frontier in the Jura region. : 

May 22.—Algiers radio broadcast a warning to France that mass 
arrests would made im the Toulouse, Montpelier, and Limoges 
regions on May 25, and that all Spanish refugees and French and 
foreign Jews would be rounded up. 


GERMANY. May 11.—The News Agency announced that in view of 
the Turkish Government’s sfoppage of chrome deliveries to Germany, 
contrary to treaties existing the two countries, Papen had 
handed to the Turkish Government a statement on the situation 
created by this Turkish breach of agreement. 

May 19.—Statement in London r shooting of 47 Allied Air 
Force Officers who escaped from Stalag Luft ITI. (see Great Britain.) 


GREAT BRITAIN. May 9.—The Minister of Economic Warfare 
stated in the House of Lords that the machinery of the allied block- 
ade had been considerably developed, and through it and the black list 
as well as the rationing of neu Germany been prevented from 

using the Atlantic seaboard to import food ind war materials; though 
after J entered the war Germany and Japan had tried to break 
the piodkade by fast blockade-runners, since Tapai had the tungsten, ' 
rubber, and oil which Germany needed and ay had the precision 
tools, blue gluta and ball-bearings Se aes by Japan. 15 blockade- 
runners had been sunk and something [ke 45,000 tons of rubber, 1,500 . 
tons of tungsten, and 25,000 tons of vegetable oils, including quinine, had 
been destroyed. But the blockade was most effective in preventing 
cargoes from sailing, 

The peoples of occupied Europe had joined in the attack on the 
enemy’s war effort by sabotage. As an example of the efficacy of the 
blockade it could be mentioned that the Spanish and Portuguese 
merchant navies might have been the means by which Germany might 
have imported much material and yet during the whole war not more 
than 1} cent of that tonnage was operated on enemy account. 
The black list had been applied without fear or favour, and for all 
practical purposes the U.S. and British black lists were identical. 

Germany started the war very much better a a to basen 
the blockade than she did in 1914, and after 1940 
occupied countries for the benefit of her war machine. Sacer ped 
for some time she had been short of many essentials, particularly 
rubber, textiles, and ferro alloys, and her operations had been ham- 
pered by the shortage of oil. Her greatest shortage was in man-power 
and this - had been accentuated oy the blockade; nearly 1 million more 
men and women were employed in German agriculture than in the 
previous war. The ersatz industries were very wasteful in man-power 
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and Germany had tried to make that good by the use of 7 million slaves; 
she was now enlisting foreigners into her armed forces. ' 

With regard to the German practice of acquiring U.S. exchange by 
holding Jews in occupied Europe hostage until large sums of money « 
were paid by their relatives in America, he said that it had been 
announced that any bank or financial house that facilitated this 
transaction or any firm or individual who acted as an int 
would be put on the black list. 30 or 40 cases of this kind had been 
tried, and then the Germans had dropped the attempt. 

It was announced that the Government had decided to lower the age 
limit in‘the Army for service overseas from 19 to 18}. 

re eas .—The Prime Minister announced in the House of Commons 
that between Oct. 1, 1941 and March 31, 1944 Britain had supplied 
‘Russia with 5,031 tanks, of which 1,223 were from Canada, and 6,778 
aircraft, including 2,672 from the U.S.A. sent on U.S. Lend-Lease to 
Russia, as part of the British commitment, in exchange for a supply of 
British aircraft to U.S. forces in the European theatre. Over {80 
million worth of raw materials, foodstuffs, machinery, industrial plant, 
medical supplies, and comforts had also been sent. 

Mr. Curtin stated at Guildhall, after being made a freeman of the 
City, that no blows were struck at Australia when Germany marched , 
into Poland, but Australia knew that in marching into Pod Germany 
was marching into a strategic area which was part of a plan of world 
domination, and that the attack on Poland was as much Australia’s 
_ business as if Sydney had been bombarded. Germany had co-operators, 
and the war which began by the invasion of Poland had become a 
global struggle in which no part of the freedom-loving world could 
regard itself as immune. Australia was in the war to win or lose in all; 
there could be no half way-to the termination of the struggle. The very 
Po EEE T (ses T a for the poor 

all their hopes of betterment at stake. The civilians could not 
preserve their freedom unless they completely ormed their task of 
supplying the fighting men with weapons. The British Commonwealth 
had begun the war unready and ill-prepared, but the leeway had been 
made up, and he believed that the Conference of Prime Ministers knew ’ 
enough about the war to be confident not only that the enemy could 
not win but also that the cause of freedom would be victorious. 

Mr. Fraser, after also being given the freedom of the City, thanked 

le of London and of the U.K. for their welcome and hospitality 
to the New Zealand forces in Britain. He said that when the word 
had come that the U.K. was at war within three minutes New Zealand 
was at war also beside the mother couptry. As examples of close 
co-operation between the countries of the British Commonwealth, he 
said that when war broke out New Zealand had decided to send half 
its supply of small-arms ammunition to Canada, after asking Canada 
to Be the same amount to Britain; Britain had also sent guns from 
her small supply to New Zealand: 

May 11.—Lord Beaverbrook, speaking in the debate on, civil - 
aviation in the House of Lords endorsed, on behalf of the Government, 
President Roosevelt’s advocacy of the two principles on which freedom 
of the air should be based—the right of innocent passage for commercial 
aircraft over all territories, and the ne to land at convenience for 
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fuel and service. He quoted Mr. Berle’s pledge that the United States 
would place transport aircraft at Britain’s disposal after the war, and 
declared that the Government claimed no prvi for British aircraft 
in air bases situated on British territory, but held that traffic through 
them was a matter for internatianal regulation. 

Mr. Mackenzie King addressed the Members of both Houses of 
Parliament in the presence of the Prime Ministers of Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa, the members of the War Cabinet, and other 
Ministers. He paid-a tribute to the endurance of the British people and 
said the people of Canada had great admiration for the leadership of the 

_ other Dominions’ Prime Ministers and for the heroic part their peoples 
had taken in the war. 

The most significant aspect of Canada’s war effort was that it was 
voluntary, the free expression of a free people. Theirs was not primarily 
a response to a call of blood or race, but was the outcome of their 
deepest political instinct—a love of freedom and a sense of justice. 
Out of 114 million people 750,000 were in the armed forces, but despite 
this they had doubled their pre-war aaron All 3 Services 

foo ete oe as rapidly as possible, and in the Air Force the 

just completed his training. In industry” 
. and ae ey wer were devoting about half their total production 
directly to the waging of war. 

Their contribution had been the greater because they lived side by 
side with the United States. Without the harmony and reciprocity 
which existed between them neither could have achieved so much. 
Since the war began they had supplied to Britain war materials and 
supplies worth nearly £900 million, and almost half represented an 
outright contribution. Canada was supplying mutual aid, without 
payment for the past year, to Britain, Australia, Russia, China, and 
the French National Committee. 

They were in the war to the end; it was clear to their people that, 

“This war is all one war: a monstrous conspiracy of the Fascist Powers 
to dominate and enslave the world’. They had also sought to look 
beyond the war and to make their effort a long-range effort, and their 
ultimate aim was a better future for mankind. The several aspects of 
their war effort had been paralleled in Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa, and all these efforts owed their inspiration to a common 
source—the love of freedom amd the sense of justice which had been 
nurtured and cherished in Britain as nowhere else in the world. So 
long as Britain continued to maintain the spirit of freedom and defend 
the freedom of other nations she need never doubt her own pre- 
eminence throughout the world, and the voluntary decisions by Britain 
and the various Dominions were a supreme evidence of the unifying 
force of freedom. The common effort had given a new an 
unity, a.new meaning and significance to the Commonwealth and 


He believed very strongly in close consultation and co-operation 
and effective co-ordination of policies. It was true that they not, 
rida in London continuously, a visible Imperial War Cabinet, but 
they what was much modre important, though invisible, “a con- 
tinuing conference of the Cabinets of the Commonwealth, each sitting 
in its own capital”. When decisions were taken they were not the 
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decisions of Ministers, meeting away from their own countries, but 
decisions reached after mature consideration by all members of the 
Cabinet of each country, with a full consciousness of their responsibility 
to their Parliaments. 

In a ae! methods of organization they could not be too 
careful to see that, to their own peoples, the new methods did not - 
appear as an attempt to limit their freedom of decision or, to peoples of 
other countries, as an attempt to establish a separate bloc. He quoted 
_ words used by Mr. Churchill in 1907, when he said, “Let us... seek to 
impress, year after year, upon the British Empire an inclusive and not 
an exclusive character’. The British Commonwealth had, within itself, 
a spirit which was not exclusive but the opposite; therein lay its 
strength. That spirit expressed itself in co-operation; therein lay the 
secret of its unity. Co-operation was capable of indefinite expansion; 
therein lay the hope of the future. 

If, at the end of the war, the strength and unity of the Common- 
wealth were to be maintained, those ends would be achieved not by 
policies which were exclusive, but by policies which could be shared 
with other nations; and he was also sure that the only way to maintain 
world unity was to base it on principles that could be universally 
applied. The future security of peace-loving nations would depend on , 
the extent and effectiveness of international co-operation, and it was 
not the Great Powers only that were needed to defend, to preserve, and 
to extend freedom; “no nation liveth unto itself’, he said; “nations 
great and small are, members one of another”. 

The prosperity of nations, also, was indivisible; just as no nation of 
itself could ensure its own safety, so no nation or group of nations 
could in isolation ensure its own pr ity. 

Canada’s relations with the United States had for many years been 
specially friendly, and they liked to think that Canada had had some 
part in bringing about a harmony of sentiment between the U.S.A. 
and the whole British Commonwealth. 

In conclusion, he said the supreme crisis, in the European theatre, 
was approaching, and the assurance of unfailing support to their 
fighting men was the supreme objective of the meetings of the Prime 
Ministers. This war, in an accurate geographical sense, was the first 
world war in history, as it was fought miles above the earth as well as 
on land and sea, and it was a war not confined to the material realm, 
but a struggle ‘for the control of men’s minds and men’s souls. Its 
outcome would shape the moral destiny of the world. The support of 
and their debf to their fighting men must extend beyond the theatres of 
war, and they must do ev ing possible to ensure that the sacrifices 
and service were not in vain. A fitting memorial would only be found 
in securing for others the opportunity of a more abundant life. Already, 
they of the Commonwealth and Empire were a community of many 
nations, races, and tongues, and “‘surely it is ours to help fashion a new 
world order in which social cet and human welfare will become a 
part of the inheritance of mankind”. It was for them to make of their 
association “ʻa model of what we hope the whole world will some day 
become”, : 

It was announced that a Civil Affairs Division, composed equally 
of British and U.S. officers and men, had been recruited and trained 


- imposed on them. 
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to assume military control in operational zones in Europe until 
the reins of local government had been taken up again by the peo a 
of the-countries themselves. A new stafi—G5—had been added to 
Eisenhower’s H.Q. for its direction. 

May 12.—Air raid casualties for April were EEE i.e. 146 people 
killed, and 226 seriously injured, 

“It was announced that the British, U.S., and Soviet Governments 
had issued a declaration warning the peoples of Finland, Hungary, 
Rumania, and Bulgaria that their countries were by their present _ 

- policies and attitudes contributi materially to the strength of the 
German war machine. They still had it within their power, by with- 
drawing from the war and resisting the forces of Nazism by every pos- 
sible means, to shorten the European s le, diminish their own ulti- 
mate sacrifices, and contribute to the allied victory. While they could 
not escape their responsibility for having participated in the war at 
Germany’s side, the longer they continued to do so the more disastrous 
would be the co ences to thei and the more rigorous the terms 
. i they must therefore decide now, “while yet there is 

, time for them to sonteibote to the inevitable allied victory, whether 
they intend to persist in their present hopeless and calamitous policy of 

„opposing that victory”. 

-May 16.—Agreements were signed in London providing for the 
administration of Belgium, the Netherlands, and Norway as soon as 
they were freed. Those affecting the first two were with the British 
and U.S. Governments alone; that affecting Norway was signed also by 
the Soviet Government. 

The Norwegian agreement stated that “these agreements are in- 
tended to be essentially temporary and practical in character. They 
are designed to facilitate the task of the allied commanders and to 
further the common purpose of the Governments concerned—i.e. the 
speedy expulsion of the Germans from allied territory and the final 
victory of the allies over Germany. They recognize that the allied 
commanders must enjoy de facto during the first or military phase of 
the liberation of Norway such measpre of supreme Bee a and 
authority over the civil administration as may be required by the 
-military situation. It is laid down that as soan as the military situation 
permits the Norwegian Government shall resume their full constitu- 
tional responsibility for the civil administration, on the understanding 
that such special facilities as the allied forces may continue to require 
on Norwegian territory will be made available for the prosecution of the 
war to its final conclusion.” 

It was also announced that the Soviet Government had been con- 
sulted regarding the arrangements with Holland and Belgium and had 

ressed their ment. 

ay 17,—Mr. Eden stated in Parliament that the Spanish Foreign 
Minister had informed the Chargé d'Affaires in Madrid that the decision 
to close the German Consulate-General in Tangier was definite, and 
had been accepted by the German Government. Satisfactory discus- 
sions on the technical points in the wolfram clauses in the agreement 
were taking place in Madrid between British, American, and Spanish 
experts. The Spanish Government had already ordered the release of 
the remaining Italian ships; they had also requested the Japanese 


j! 
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Government to arrange for the early sa dec from Tangier of a 
member of the staff of their Embassy who had been residing there 
in recent months. 

Mr. Eden stated, regarding the amnesty to Polish soldiers granted 
by their Government, that it involved complete annulment of the 
sentences on them, and applied in respect of all offences com- 
mitted. before May 3 whether or not sentences had been inflicted before 
that date. The Government warmly welcomed the action of the Polish 
Government. He was satisfied, he added, that the Polish authorities 
had done and were doing all in their power to stamp out any trace of 
racial or religious discrimination in the forces. Replying to a question 
he said, “I have made it quite clear that in all the circumstances we 
. are not pr to accept these men in the British Army”. 

Lord Selborne stated-in the House of Lords that the moment the war 
in Europe was over the entire Fleet would be alongside the Americans 
in continuing the war against Japan. 

May 18.—In a luncheon given to Mr, Curtin in, London the Duke of 
Gloucester paid a warm tribute to the contribution Australia was 
making towards victory and said he hoped Mr. Curtin would take back 
a message of confident reassurance from Britain to Australia, with every 
good wish to him personally in hig heavy burden of responsibility as ` 

: Prime Minister. 

Mr. Churchill said the desire expressed in Australia that the Duke 
should come there and preside over the constitutional workings of their 
affairs was a most agreeable and significant development. After a 
personal tribute to Mr. Curtin—‘‘this most commanding, competent, 
wholehearted leader of the Australian people’’—he said ‘he was sure 
Australia would never forget the immense services rendered to her by 
the armed forces and Government of the United States. He went on: 
“We divided the spheres of responsibility with the United States at the 
beginning of 1942. We had our in the‘Atlantic, and they undertook 
with their strong arm to ward off the menace of Japan and to aid 
Australia to develop her full strength. The whole story is eminently 


satisfactory, eminently creditable to the peers Pond all 
over the world, aad. never to be made the su vidious 
comparison’. : 

Mr. Curtin assured the Duke that in Australia he would find « on the 
part of everybody not only the desire to give him a most cordial wel- 
come, but the people would feel that in welco him, a brother of the 
King, they were ne pein to all the world the loyalty with which 
they were bound in h e duty and at the same time bound with every 
instinct in their nature in loyalty to the King as the unifying symbol in 
the British Commonwealth and Empire, an association eich the 
people of Australia regarded as their heritage and which was to them a 
most priceless link in the greatest association and confraternity the 
history of the world had known. . 

“We have a feeling out there’, he said, “that the is the King 
of Australia, the King of Canada, the King of India, an the King d 
the United Kingdom”, Australia’s interest in the war was twofold: 
first, their interest in securing freedom for themselves; and secondly, 
their share of responsibility and participation in the pledged word of the 
British Government. That Government, he said, “does not give its word 
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without knowing that it has become in fact, without any written 
arrangement, the spokesman for Governments which know what is to 
be said when the words are uttered. There are times when someone 
must be the spokesman for the whole, and we cannot have half a dozen 
people saying this is the voice of the British Commonwealth ... At 
certain crises in the history of the world it is not only desirable “but 
necessary that there should be a spokesman, and he should know that 
what he says has attached to it, not only the knowledge of the Govern- 
ments of the Empire but also the concurrence of the people for whom 
«they would speak if spoke separately”. 

On those occasions when the British Prime Minister had spoken for 
the Commonwealth, almost as though they were echoes from the 7 seas 
came the immediate responses from the Prime Ministers of the Domin- | 
ions in which they said the same thing, “and it would be extraordinary”, 
he declared, “if they did not say’the same thing, for we are the same 
people, separated, as it were, by distances, but united by things which 
distance can never completely divide”. 

In conclusion, he said they would not be satisfied merely in driving 
the Japanese back. Having entered the struggle they now said to all 
the victims of the enemy’s terrorism and violence, “Having saved our- 
selves, we shall stay in the struggle until you have been rescued also. 
We shall not leave the burglars in possession of their loot”. . 

. May 19.—Mr. Eden announced m Parliament that 47 officers of the 
R.A.F., Dominion, and Allied air forces had been shot by the Germans -~ 
after a mass escape from Stalag Luft III. According to information 
given to the protecting Power by the Germans during a routine visit 
to the camp on April 17. 76 officers had escaped on March 22; 15 had 
been recaptured, 14 were still at large, and 47 had been shot either while 
resisting arrest or in trying to escape again after capture: The Govern- 
ment had urgently requested the protecting Power to demand from the 
German Government a full ad immediate report of the circumstances 
in which the men met their death and an explanation of its failure to 
report the facts at once. 

May 20.— Instructions were broadcast to Europe’s underground army 
by a member of Gen. Eisenhower’s staff, who emphasized. the import- 
‘ance of gathering information of all sorts abut the enemy and his 
movements. 

May 22.—The British National Committee of the International 
Chamber of Commerce issued a report on world trade after the war, 
reviewing the whole problem in international perspective. 


GREECE. May 10.— rts stated that the Bulgarians were. 
pursuing the same eter E of tion of the Greeks in the districts 
of W. Macedonia which they had recently occupied as they had applied 
in É. Macedonia and W. Thrace. 

May 14.—Delegates of the Liberals, the National Union Party, 
the Social Democrats, the Popular Party, the National Popular Party, 
and other groups, and one Communist any to confer in a Bier in the 
Lebanon: Ther i included M. (in the chair), M. Venizelos, 
M. Cannelopoulos, and M. Vaccines X Many came from Greece, and 
their names were accordingly kept secret: There were no royalist 
representatives or delegates of the armed forces present. 
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Turkish reports stated that on May 1 some 2,000 people, all the 
male inhabitants of a country district in which a German general had 
been killed, were massacred by the Germans, as well as 200 hostages in 
Athens and 130 in Tripoli; also that on May 2 120 inhabitants of 
Levadia were shot after the killing of 2 German officers. 

The records of an tion for assisting the families of men shot 
by GoGo eee E early 1941 and the end of March, | 
1944, 8,400 persons were murdered in areas occupied by the Germans 
and Italians, exclusive of Crete and of people massacred by the 
Bulgarians. . 

May 16.—Reports reached Turke t all the political leaders still 
in Athens had been arrested by the ae including 3 former Prime 
Ministers, - 

May 17.—The. conference of political leaders its work. M. 
Papandreou declared that’ the E.A.M. (National Liberation Front) 
wished to prepare in advance for their own domination after the war by 
terrorization and annihilation of their opponents, and this terrorist 
activity had created a psychological atmosphere which had enabled 
the Germans to achieve in the third year of their rule the creation of 
security battalions whose aim was internal strife. It was not the in- 
vader, but civil war which Was fatally undermining the future of Greece. 
The situation there was an inferno, From conversations he had had 
with the representative of the Communist Party of E.A.M., however, 
he had formed the opinion that they had come intending not to oppose, 
but to amalgamate with the nation. 

May 20.—The meeting of politicians announced that agreement had 
‘been feached in principle to merge all guerrilla forces in a single nee 
army under an all-party government. 

The Germans were reported to be flooding the country with’ pa 
money printed in Athens, of which 75 per cent was credited to the hie 
for the cost of occupation. 

May 21.—It was announced that a message had been sent to Mr. 
Churchill signed by the leaders of the Political Committee of National 
Liberation in Greece, the E.A.M., and the Communist Party thanking 
him for the interest he took in Greece and pointing out that the resist- 
ance and struggle of the Greek peoples in towns and in mountains were 
such as to exceed in moral importance the madness of the actions of 
igresponsible persons, which had led to deplorable and disastrous- 
results. They assured him thgt they would do all in their power to 
achieve national unity. 

. Mr. Papandreou announced at the conclusion of the conference 
that virtually the whole text of his programme ‘had been accepted. 
This programme envisaged (1), the reformation and disciplining of the | 
Greek armed forces in the Middle East under the Greek flag. The recent 
mutiny was a crime against the country and the instigators must be 
punished; (2), the unification and disciplining of all the guerrilla bands 
of free Greece under the orders of the unified Government and the 
mobilization of all the fighting forces against the conquerors; (3), the 
suppression of terrorism throughout Greece and the guarantee of 
personal safety and political liberty whenever and wherever the enemy 
withdrew; (4), continued: planning for the adequate dispatch of food 
and medicines to Greece; (5) the guarantee, during the liberation of 
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Greece, in cooperation with the allies, of order and liberty among the 
Greeks so that they might express their sovereign will about the Con- 
stitution, social order, and government. It was one of the aims of the 
Government to clear up the question of the monarchy; (6) the a 
tion of severe sanctions on those who had betrayed their country and 
exploited the ple’s misery, and the immediate satisfaction, after 
liberation, of thet aterial needs of the Greek people, who by the epic 
of Albania had saved the war or shortened it by at least a year. 

May 22.—King George entrusted M. Papandreou with the formation 
of a new Paiak of national concentration. 


INDIA: "May 21.—It was announced in Delhi that 12 Indian officers 
and N.C.O.s captured hae Japanese in Malaya and trained for a year 
in sabotage, propaganda, and wireless transmission had been landed 
from a submarin: on the Baluchistan coast.in March. They had at once 
reported to the local authorities and were brought to Delhi, where they 
handed over the funds, etç., given them by the Japanese, and gave 
much valuable information. 

May 22.—The Viceroy extended the life of the existing Council of 


State and of the Legislative Assembly for a further year from Oct. 1,. ` 


1944. 
ITALY. May 18.—The Germans executed 59 Italians in Genoa in 
reprisal for the death of 5 German soldiers when a cinema was bombed. 

May 22.—Gen. Alexander’s H.Q. issued an official announcement 
concerning the doings of Italian patriots in enemy-occupied Italy, and 
stating that 6 of the 25 German divisions in Italy had been sent to the 
northern regions to-fight against Italian patriots or to meet Yugoslav 
partisans in the frontier areas. 

Algiers wireless reported that a mili council had been formed in 
Naples consisting of representatives of . Alexander and members 
of the Italian staff, to guide the operations of Italian patriots in north 
and central Italy. - ; 

JAPAN. May 14.—The Prime Minister, speaking in Tokyo, said 
that in the Pacific the enemy’s counter-offensive was pushed on a 
large scale and in a most daring manner, cad eke Savane was belte 
Ton up. - He went on, “In conjunction with the Japanese drive in 
East Asia Germany has perfected a position enabling her to carry 

oe counter-offensive operations, and already there are indications 
that she is turning to the coumter-offensive. Full of confidence she is 
now watching for an opportunity to engage America and Britain in 
decisive battle. She is fully prepares to meet any situaten with which 
she may find herself confronted”. 

May 16.—The Prime Minister, according to A German News 
Agency, received in conference 7 former Premiers and Elder Statesmen. 

ey included Baron Wakatsyki, Prince Konoe, Adm. Okada, and 
Baron Hiranuma. 


LEBANON. May 22.—The Prime Minister announced the appoint- 
ment of M. Daouk as Minister to Algiers, and M. Chamoun as ister 
to London. 
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NETHERLANDS, May 10.—Queen Wilhelmina stated in a broad- 

` cast to the people that she hoped to be able to collaborate in instituting, 

as soon as sf oe after liberation, a temporary body reprenting the 
people un elections could take place. 





ORA May 10.—The Germans announced the execution of 10 

ians, 1 for enticing a N an S.S. volunteer to desert, and 
ie others for reviving the local came Party, preparing for 
subversive activities, and stealing explosives. They also announced 
the death sentence on 7 other men. . 

May 17.—Particulars of agreement with the Allied Governments 
i ing thẹ civil administration on the ejection of the Germans. 

(see Great eee . 

Independence Day was celebrated behind closed doors. The an 
broadcast to the people, ees Sar country wasnow facing the fin 
battle between oppression an om, and it was for every individual 
to give of his utmost to secure victory. 

May 19.—R ports reached Sweden of rioting in Oslo owing to an 
order from ’3 Labour Office to all men born in 1921, 1922, and 
1923 to register under the labour mobilization decree. The Oslo 
stated that the order meant that the men might be transferr a to 
agricultural, forestry, or other vital jobs for 6 months, but the leader 
of the patriotic forces had been appealing recently to all Norwegians to 
boycott mobilization for labour service, which might be a pretext for 
military mobilization or the imprisonment of young patriots. 

May 20.—Quislings police rounded up men of all ages in Oslo for 
sentry duty at vital buildings to explosions the day before at 
a labour mobilization centre and a ur exchange. 


PALESTINE. May 10.—A Jewish policeman was shot dead at 
Telaviv by two unknown assailants. 

Máy 18.—The broad station at Ramallah was seized in the 
night by 8 armed men said to belong to the ian Zvei Leumi (a Jewish 
military organization). They left after wo two of the guard. 

May 22.—The Chief Rabbis of Palestine i eel a declaration demand- 
ing the establishment of a Jewish Commonwealth in Palestine and the 
admittance of all Jews who desired to immigrate, and this was unanim- 
ously approved by the 8th Palestine congress of Misrahs. 


POLAND. May 11.—M. Stancryk, the Minister of Labour, made a 
statement in Philadelphia on behalf of his Government on relations 
with Russia. He said Poland would never tùrn back until Germany was 
defeated, and proof of this was the order by the Government for Polish 
underground collaboration with the Soviet forces. He believed not 
only in this collaboration in the field, but also in a permanent under- 
standing between ghe two countries. 

Both Government and people wanted a genuine democratic aes 
after the war, and both were anxious for good relations with 
because they were neighbours and must live together. His Government 
were willing and ready to discuss all outstanding problems with 
Russia, including frontiers. As far as these were concerned Poland was 


` 
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agreeable to a plebiscite, but this could not be held now because it 
must be under international supervision. 

‘May 12.—The Telegraph Agency announced the signing of an am- 
nesty by the President of the ublic for several essions of a 
military character, under which all Jewish soldiers and soldiers coming 
from South America who had recently deserted would be set free. It 
stated that “the Government and the C.-in-C., will not tolerate a 
behaviour lacking comradeship, or racial and religious discrimination 
in the armed forces”. The President took into consideration, however, 
that at the moment the war entered its decisive phase even soldiers 
who had committed certain offences should be permitted to take part 
in battle and in the fight for the deliverance of nations who suffered 
under the yoke of yet (Two groups of soldiers had been court- - 
martialled between April 19 and 28. 

May 16.—Three delegates of the Underground Government told the 
press in London (where £ they had lately arrived) that 14 Government 
departments had been formed corresponding to those of the Govern- 
ment in London. The dozen members of the vai guaran of iculture, 
for instance, met regularly but did most of their work at home; the 
subordinates were scattered over the country. Instruction was given 
in methods of withholding information and supplies from the Germans, 
and the secret army was employed to destroy ents and registers. 
Parliamentary meetings could only rarely be held, and they were 
usually confined to the leaders of the 4 chief parties—National Demo- | 
crats, Christian Labour Party, Social Democrats, and Peasants. 

Local operations were being continuously carried out by the Army. 
Preparations had been made for a general attack on German com- 


munications, which would be carried out on the instructions of the -`` 


Government in London, in conformity with the plans of the Allied. 
Staffs. This would involve a general rising. 

‘Contact with the Russians was as yet confined to the army, but the 
men òf the secret civil administration had received orders from London 
to remain at their posts when the Russians arrived and to offer their 
collaboration to their commanders. 

May 17.—Mr. Eden’s statement regarding the amnesty to deserters 
from the Polish forces. (see Great Britain.) 

May 18.—The National Council adopted a resolution asking that 
the offices of C.-in-C. and of the President’s successor-designate should 
be separate. (Gen. Sosnkowski held both.) f 


SPAIN. May 11—Gen. Franco, speaking in Madrid, said Spain 
would not brook any alien interference. “The truth as we see it exists ' 
and is marching on”, he declared, ‘‘even if it is not recognized abroad. 
We regret that the unbridled passions of others impair their vision. 
It is a mistake on their part, for our way, of living and of organizing - 
ourselves must be exclusively Spanish. . 

Spain understood, from experience, the dangers 9f Communism, and 
allowed her volunteers to take part in the glorious task of preventing 
- such dangers, but when later on the purpose of checking Communism 
might have her into a war against nations with whom she 
maintained friendly relations, “we had”, he said, “to sacrifice that 
- ‘ideal momentarily for the sake of the defence of the supreme interests 
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of the motherland”. The danger of Bolshevism and th 
of civilized nations in the West were regarded by Spain 
problems; he wished the theories of the tameness of 
bear were true, but sad experience compelled them to li 

May 17. —An exchange of British and American for German prisoners © 
of war took place at Barcelóna. The former numbered 1021, with 20 
British civilians and 67 citizens of the U.S.A. and other American 
couftries. The Germans numbered 896. 

Mr. Eden’s statement on the agreement re Tangier, wolfram exports, 
etc. (see Great Britain.) 


SWEDEN. May 10.—The Government announced that the German 
courier ‘plane service between Norway and Finland across Sweden 
would be discontinued from the end of the month, but that one 
Lufthansa aircraft would be allowed to pass daily over Swedish territory 
in flying between Oslo and Rovaniemi. 

May 13.—A Foreign Office spokesman said that before the intensive 
Allied bombing of German factories, Swedish exports of ball-bearings 
“may be presumed to have amounted to a maximum of 3 per cent of 
Germany’s production”. After the bombings the percentage naturally 
increased, but still constituted an inconsiderable proportion. 

May 16.—The Foreign Minister told the Riksdag that he considered 
it “remarkable and unpleasant’’ in the existing incalculable war 
situation that the German Command had found reason to distribute 
fresh prints of maps of Sweden to many of its troops. The Germans had 
declared that the maps were sent as a “routine General Staff measure”, , 
but the German Minister had also explained that it was necessary for 
the troops in Norway to have maps of Sweden “‘owing to circumstances 
which may arise independently of any steps taken by the Germans”. 

May 17.—A British Ministry of ete official issued a statement 
in Stockholm clarifying the British and U.S. point of view regarding 
ball-bearing exports. This declared that the Swedish rts to 
Germany had expanded to 5 or 6 times the pre-war figure. It might 
be true that the S.K.F. did not manufacture special types of ball- 

bearings for aircraft, but a big bomber’s air frame contained anything 
up to 5000 ears many of which were of the standard types. This 
applied to tanks and armoured vehicles. 

In 1987 Sweden passed legislation to prevent the export of war 
material, and the export of ball and roller bearings was surely in 
“ contradiction to the spirit of that law; the bearing which drove the 
machine which made cannon or small arms was just as much an article 
of war as that found in tank or aircraft. 

May 22.38 more firms placed on the U.S. black list. (see. U.S.A. ) 


TANGIER. May 17.—The German Consulate General was closed. 
Mr. Eden’s statement in Parliament on the subject. (see Great Britain.) . 


TURKEY. May 9—Papen arrived back from Germany. 

May 10.—Black-out tests were held in Ankara. 

May 11.—Papen handed the Foreign Minister a Note stating that his 
Government considered the decision to stop deliveries of chrome as a' 
violation of the Clodius agreement. He also inquired about the steps 
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"} the Turkish Government for refunding 7 million reichs- 
Germany on the credit of 100 million granted for the 
war material which was to have been repaid by chrome 


+978 ƏM uo LIt was announced that a secret organization had been dis- 

YMeysyog ay Fesult of the arrests of several instigators of demonstrations 
WOTaBTD om7 place in Ankara 2 weeks previously. Many arrests were . 
g uonetepuos “mbers in Ankara, Istanbul, and several other parts of 
~~~ ____ ‘ociety was founded in 1940 and was described as having 
6S ‘clivities, adapted to Turkish conditions in the form of 
io-Turanian theories. Its objects were to change the 


“opnsee! 1, to reform public life according to racial ideals, to 


on relentless war against Jews, non-Moslems, and all not of pure Tur 
stock, and to annex foreign areas inhahited by people of Turkish blood. 

May 18.—Martial Law was proclaimed in Istanbul. 

May 19.—President Inönü, speaking on the activities of the secret 
organization, said they would use every means to prevent agitators 
from gaining possession of the destinies of Turkey. No one but foreigners 
could derive any benefit from their activities, and he asked, “Are they 
in the service of foreigners? Is there close relationship between them 
and foreigners? Is this relationship so close that foreigners can give 
orders to the agitators? ... You may be certain that we are taking 
resolute action against these trouble-makers’’. 


U.S.A. May 8.—The chairman of the Democratic Party stated in New _ 

. York that Mr. Roosevelt was “fit and ready for the fight” again and 
that the U.S. people were determined that he should complete the 
assignment which destiny had given him. 

May 9.—The president of the C.I.0. and of the United Steel Workers 
stated at Cleveland at a convention of the United Steel Workers that 
Mr. Roosevelt had shown that he had the will and-courage and states- 
manship “to force unshakable unity among the peace-loving common 
people for victory”, and that he was convinced that in the interest of 
national unity to bring speedy victory Mr. Roosevelt must be a candi- 
date for re-election. 

May 10.—President Roosevelt nominated Mr. Forrestal, former 
Under-Secretary, as Secretary for the Navy. 

The plenary session of the I L.O. Conference adopted the Phila- 
delphia “charter of Rights”, affirming the right of all human beings, 
irrespective of race, creed, or sex, to pursue their material well-being 
and their spiritual development in freedom and dignity, with con- 
ditions of economic security and equal opportunity. ` 

President Roosevelt asked Congress for a new appropriation o 
$15,676,652,000 for the Army. . 

May 12.—Father Orlemanski told the press in Chicago that he went 
to Russia at the direct invitation of Marsbal Stalin after applying to 
the Soviet Consulate in New York for permission, and made the 
journey from Montana ın a Russian aeroplane. Stalin had told him, 
in reply to direct questions, that he considered a policy of persecution 
and coercion as regards the Roman Catholic Church to be “inadmissible 

“and precluded”. To the question, ‘Do you think that co-operation with 
the Pope in the struggle against the coercion and persecution of the 
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Roman Catholic Church is-possible?’’ he had replied “I think it is 
possible”. 

May 13.—Father Orlemanski was suspended by his bishop. for 
absence over Sunday from his parish and “treating with Communists”. 

May 15.—Mr. Winant arrived in Washington to see the President 
and Mr. Hull. Mr. Averell Harriman also arrived. 

It was stated in Washington that the Soviet Government was co- 
operating with the British and U.S. Governments in their efforts to 
bring about the cessation of Swedish ball-bearing exports to Germany. 

ay 16.—The Under Secretary of War stated that a strike of 3,300 
foremen in 25 war plants at Detroit which began on April 28 threatened 
to stop the production of Mustang fighters and other material, and the 
effect of it was a matter of grave concern to the Department. Some 
60,000 men were rendered ide - 

May 17.—Gen Arnold, chief of the Army A.F., told the National 
War Labour Board in Washington (which had called the strike leaders 
before it) that the strike was “‘one of the most serious setbacks the Air 
Force has had since its inception”, and if it continued it might allow the 
Luftwaffe to recover, ‘‘just when it is reeling under our blows”. It had 
already cost the air forces 250 P-51 Mustang fighters. Rear Admiral 
Pace gave similar evidence, and the chairman of the War Labour 
Board told the union leaders that they could not win a war-time strike 
against the U.S. Government. The leaders then called off the strike. 

The chairman of the War Production Board, addressing the Confer- 
ence of Commissions of Inter-American Development in New York, 
urged the country to act immediately to encourage the mdustrial 
development of Latm-America in the interest of both war production 
and foreign trade after the war and as “a sustained expression of the 
gone neighbour policy”. He said the war had emphasized that the wel- 

are of the United States was bound up with that of other nations; they 
needed raw materials, particularly from central and south America, 
and needed also a dependable oversea market, and isolation was ceasing 
to be a mfjor issue in American life. Delegates of 21 Republics were 
present at the function. 

May 19.—Mr. Hull issued a statement in connection with the observ- 
ance of national foreign trade week in which he said that, without 
relaxing their war effort in the slightest degree they must give pro- 
found thought to -war problems and begin to take steps to help to 
solve them. Employment on the home front was at an all-time high. 
Many millions making war material would need good jobs after the war, 
as would many millions fow in the Forces. Private enterprise would, he 
believed, meet this challenge with a and resourcefulness; and 
business men would recognize the need for using America’s enormous 
capacity in the production of the kinds of goods best suited to her 
material and human resources, and far ing those lines of produc- 
tion that could stand on their own feet without heavy tariff protection. 

Only as people everywhere had opportunity to produce ikose things 
for which they were best fitted, and to ex those products for 
those of other fo at home or abroad would the world have the 
maximum supplies of things to be enjoyed. This could be achieved only 
as they co-operated with other like-minded nations, to provide a basis 
for expanding trade among nations. 
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The necessary post-war adjustments in económic relations with other 
countries must not involve, as they did after world war No. 1, the | 
adoption of trade policies and economic measures that disregarded and 
injured the citizens of other countries. International economic relations 
must be developed through co-operative measures—arrangements for 
currency stability as an aid to commerce and the settlement of financial 
transactions. Through international investment capital must be made 
available for the development of latent national resources and pro- 
ductive capacity in undeveloped areas. Above all provision must be 
made for reduction or removal of unreasonable e barriers and for 
the abandonment of trade discrimimations. Such an international 
system of trade and financial arrangements must be created and made 
effective in order to support any international organization that mpat 
be set up to enforce the keeping of the peace. 

Leadership towards a new system of relationships in trade, etc. 3 
would devolve very largely upon America because of her great economic 
strength. She-should assume this leadership and its onsibilities 

rimarily for reasons of pure self-interest, since “we ourselves cannot 
five in prosperity and security ... while le in other countries are 
suffering want and being driven to ‘despair by economic hardship. If we 
are to have jobs for all . . . people in other countries must likewise have 
opportunity to produce to their maximum capacity and to pay us, 
with the fruits of their efforts, for the things we want to sell them”. 

May 20.—President Roosevelt announced that Mr. Wallace, the 
Vice-President, had left for China to gather information in the war area 
of “the utmost importance to our future peace and prosperity”. Eastern 
Asia would play a very important part in the future history of the 
world. « 

Mr. Earl Browder, the general saa of the Communist Party, 
announced at its convention in New York that the Party was to be 
dissolved and become an “association for political education”, to work 
for a more democratic and more progressive America. For that purpose 
it was willing to put aside its aim of making America a Socidlist nation, 
since “there does not exist now in our aes an actual or potential 
majority sup for such a programme” 

ay 22.—President Roosevelt stated i in his 15th Lend-lease report 
to Congress that the U.S.A. had provided during the first 3 months of 
1944 the record total of more than $4,000 million worth of lend-lease 
aid. About 97 per cent of all aid had gone to the British Commonwealth 
Russia, and China, and in the first 60 days of 1944 alone over 2,100 
airplanes, almost 2,000 tanks, and over 60,000 other military motor 
vehicles were sent to the forces of the other United Nations. By the 
of 1944 reverse ldnd-lease from the British Commonwealth 
since June 1, 1942 totalled over $2,000 million, and the rate of aid was 
proaching $2,000 million a year. All available information indicated 
tae in proportion to their available resources, the main allies of the 
U.S.A. were putting as much into the war as the U.S.A. 

Britain produced herself by far the greater part of her war equipment, 
- but lend-lease supplies had been a vital supplement to her resources, 
and 60-per cept of them had been shipped between March 1, 1943 and 
March 1, 1944. With the aid of these reinforcements the British Navy 
had continued to carry a.major share of the burden in the Atlantic and 
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the Mediterranean, with help from the other Allied navies, while the 

. main force of the U.S. Navy had been directed against the Japanese. 
Britain was a war production arsenal second only to the U.S.A. From 
the beginning of the war to the end of 1943 she had turned out 90,000 
dircraft, 83,000 tanks, armoured cars, and carriers, and over | million 
trucks. Shipments of food to the U.K., although constituting o nly 
about 10 per cent of her overall food supply, had provided a mu 
higher proportion of some of the most essential caloric and protective 
foods. Compared to the average U.S. civilian the average Britisher in 
1943 obtained only 76 per cent as much milk and milk products, 76 
per cent as much meat, 68 per cent as much poultry and fish, 56 per cent 
as many eggs (mainly dried) 23 cent as much citrus fruit and 
tomatoes, and 50 cent as much other fruits. By the beginning of 
1944 the dollar value of goods, services, and facilities provided by the 
U.K. to the U.S. forces totalled $1,526,170,000. 

Up to March 1, 1944 the U.S.A. sent to Russia 8,800 airplanes, over 
190,000 military trucks, 36,000 jeeps, 5,200 tanks and tank destroyers, 
and 30,000 other military motor-vehicles. But by far the greater part 
of the equi ee ROB eon ae ee Soviet 
factories. The-British also sent 5,031 tanks to Russia, including 1,223 
built in Canada, over 4,100 airplanes produced in Britain, over 150 
million rounds of ammunition for anti-tank and other guns, and 2,487 
Bren guns and other ordnance and munitions items. They also sent 
large quantities of raw materials and machine „tools for Soviet war 

uction. The monthly tonnage of supplies carried into China by air 
‘over the hump” from north-east India was now 15 times what it was a 
year aga, and the shipments were increasing month by month. 

Gen. Arnold, in a speech at Chicago, described the bombing of Ger- 
man-held territory as an invasion “‘in the deadliest sense of the word”, 
and said that numerically the equivalent of an infantry division was 
sent over on the daily routine missions. More than 20,000 enemy 
aircraft had been destroyed and most of the German aircraft plants 
wrecked, while Allied air power had forced the Germans to concentrate 
on A.A. defences at the expense of their offensive potential. 

The State Department announced that 38 more Swedish firms would 
be placed on Phe Dick HLOR |e a. 





U.S.S.R. May 10.—The press published particulars of documents 
captured from the Rumanians establishing the connivance of the 
Bucarest Ministerial . Council and General Staff in the systematic 
plunder of Soviet industrial and cultural objects. 

May 11.—Polish Labour Minister’s statement on Russo-Polish 
relations. (ses Poland.) 

May 12.—Joint warning to the satellite countries to get out of the 
war. tees Great Britain.) 

May 15.—Russian support for the Anglo-American representations 
in Stockholm as to ball-bearing exports. (see U.S.A.) 

May 19.—Marshal Stalin received Gen. Terzich, the leader of the 

Yugoslav military mission. 
i ad 20.—War and the Working Class published an article chargi 

Government with “creating insupportable. conditions 

for the stay of Soviet representatives in that country”, and warning 
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the rulers that they would not succeed in the double game of helping 
oy and at the same time trying to protect themselves hypocritic- 

soa y maintaining relations with Moscow. ; 

ay 21.—Pravda’s mili commentator stated that the paag 

of the Hitler Line in Italy undoubtedly opened the way to Rome, an 
the operations could no longer be considered as isolated ones; they con- 
stituted- Acie eles to a general offensive in the sopthern ‘theatre. ' A 
situation arisen for the Germans in Italy which demanded the 
immediate dispatch of reinforcements, but that Foula weaken their 
western defences. 


YUGOSLAVIA. M ay 15.—Marshal Tito toid British and U.S. 
press representatives that his army contained 44 rag ta cent Serbs; 30 per 
cent Croats, 10 per cent Slovenes, 5 per cent Montenegrins, and 2$ 
per-cent each Macedonians and Moslems. In Slovenia the liberation 
movement included Communists, Christian Socialists, ‘Sokols, Socigl - 
Democrdts, Labour Unions, the Peasant Party, the Catholic Party 
and 10 other political groups. In Croatia it included the Communists, 
the Peasant petty and e Independent Democratic ‘Party, the 3 
stro 

In spite of all their efforts it had not been possible to create a united ` 
front of liberation in which all those parties would take hak which in 
the past had boasted a democratic front, because virtually all their leaders | 
had either entered the service of the enemy or sought Shelter in their - 
retreats to wait for the end of the war. Others had fed abroad, where, 
for 3 years, they had done everything to make the liberation struggle i 
impossible for the Serbian people as well as for the other peoples of 
Yugoslavia. Nevertheless he great majority of the Serbs had jomed 
the front, while in Bosnia and Herzegovina there had been created an 
; invincible movement of national liberation in the very 

If one put together the various parts of the liberat territory it. 
could be said that one half of Yugoslavia had been freed even in the 

ied territory. The Germans could conduct offensives on separate - 

sectors of the front, but not in the country as a whole. They were still 
bringing in reinforcements. f 

The peoples of Yugoslavia could not understand, he said, why the 
Navy, now urgently needed in the Adriatic for the defence of the 
islands and the coast, slumbered inactive in ports commanded by the 
émigré Government. As for civilian aid, they knew that an organization 
called Unrra had been created in America to prepare aid for the Euro- 
pean peoples the moment they were freed. In this organization Yugo: 
slavia was represented by people who had no connection with the people 
of RAs Seabee 

The liberation committee had ‘not requested recognition frat the 

allied Governments, but they believed that in the near future there 
would be no chen to recognition of it as the sole legitimate repre~ 
sentative of the peoples of Yugoslavia. 

May 18.—The was reported to have relieved the Members of 
the Cabinet of their posts. 
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THE FRENCH COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL 
LIBERATION 


IT is to be Hoped that Mr. Churchill’s invitation to General de Gaulle 
to came to London for discussions may provide a solution to the present 
impasse in relations between the French Committee in Algiers and their - 
British and U.S. Allies. The immediate matter for discussion hinges on 
the arrangements for the Allied invasion of metropolitan France and 
for the administration of French terri as it 1s liberated. These 
arrangements have recently been held up by the restriction placed on 
communication between the Committee ip Algiers and their representa- 
tives ia London by the ban on the use of secret cyphers. This lack of 
proper, private consultation caused Mr. le Troquer, the French Com- 
missioner for the Administration of Liberated Metropolitan Territories, 
to delay his departure from Algiers for discussions in London, in the 
hope that the ban might be lifted for the French, as for the Americans i 
and Russians. Suggestions that the difficulty should be circumvented 
by the French sen delegates to London fully empowered to conclude 
an agreement, with only the broadest reference to Algiers, did not prove 
ae , but General de Gaulle, as a soldier as well as a statesman, 
ualified to negotiate an agreement on the administration of 
ee ee territories behind the invading Allied armies. ~ 
uestion of administ the liberated territories is only part 
Pt larger issue between the French Committee and their 
namely, that of the general status of the Committee and its recognition 
as the provisional Government of the French people. In regard to this 
gee the various United Nations, and icularly the three main 
owers, Great Britain, the U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R., have adopted 
somewhat different policies, though sup of the Free French move- 
ment in general has been common to.them all. In August, 1940 the 
British t signed an agreement with General de Gaulle 
recognizing the Free French movement in London and promising it help ` 
in money and equipment for raising a military force to be used 
- thecommonenemy. At that time, however, the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 
were still neutrals, and therefore maintained diplomatic relations with 
the Vichy Government. In the case of the U.S.S.R. Vichy broke off 
diplomatic relations a week after the German attack on Russia, but | 
this was not followed by a corresponding Russian recognition of the . 
Free French movement until August, 1943, when the Russian represent- 
ative formerly in Vichy was transferred to Algiers. The U.S. State 
Department maintained relations with Vichy throughout 1841 and 
most of 1942, and it was Laval who finally broke them off on Nov. 8, 
487 
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1942. At the same time lend-lease supplies were being sent to the Frée 
French forces in Africa, parang a Anal 1942 was an American Con- 
sulate-General established at Brazzaville. U.S. supplies were-for long 
sent simultaneously to the Free French in Equatorial Africa ahd to the 
Vichy authorities in North Africa, and when the Allied forces landed in 
North Africa in Nov. 1942 it was with Admiral Darlan and not the Free 
French authorities that the Allied C.-in-C. came to terms. 

The anomalies of this record have been enhanced by the development 
in authority and ca in 7 which has taken place within the Free French 
movement itself. the end of 1940 the Free French in London had 
become the reptoscntative authority of much of the French African 
Empire, namely Chad, French Equatorial Africa and the Cameroons, 
and of many of the French colonies in the Pacific. An Imperial Defence 
Council was established at Brazzaville in Oct. 1940 to wield “the powers 
' of a war government” over all French territories still at war, and the 
` Free French movement found itself the political as well as the military, 

representative of Fighting France. General de Gaulle announced at, 
Brazzaville that: “AS long as the French Government and a represen- 
tation of the French people do not exist normally and independently 
from the enemy, powers formerly performed by the Chief of State and 
by the Council of Ministers will be exercised by the, FEE of the Free 
French Forces, assisted by the Council of Defence, and these powers 
will be enforced in consonance with the laws existing in France on 
June 23, 1940.” - 
On Sept. 23, 1941 new bodies were established in London, a Free 
. French National Committee and a National Advisory Council, the 
latter drawn from French organizations all over the world which sup- 
ported the Free French moyement and were able freely to express 
their feelings. The National Committee then began to assume certain 
governmental functions, and its members undertook functions similar 
to those of Ministers of Government Departments. The provisional 
character of this de facto government was, however, always stressed; 
the ay of Vichy and that Government’s violations of the Con- 
stitution and the laws of the Republic were completely denied, but the 
ordinance crea the Committee made it plain that all its decisions 
must be ultimately submitted for ratification by the French people 
themselves. 
The break-up of Vichy authority in French North Africa created an 
anomalous situation for the National Committee. Both the armistice 
-and the earliest arrangements for a transfer of North Africa from 
Vichy control were made not with the National Committee but with 
the former Vichy authorities, most’ notably Admiral Darlan. His 
assassination brought no end to this ambiguous situation, for General 
Giraud was then elected-by the Imperial Council in North Africa to be 
High Commissioner. The emergence of two Free French authorities, 
one in London and one in Algiers, could only result in confusion in the 
minds of all fighting Frenchmen, and from the time of Admiral Darlan’s 
assassination General de Gaulle urged that he and General Giraud 
should meet’ and-come to some ent in order to establish one 
single French authority as a focal point for all French loyalty. In 
actual fact there were two régimes in existence even in North Africa, 
that of Gen. Giraud and the Imperial Council, and that of the local 
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-administrations still under, Vichy officials. During the Casablanca Con- 
ference Generals Giraud and de Gaulle met and issued a Joint statement 
announcing their agreement on the aim of unity to be achieved, but no 
closer contact was established. Not until the middle of January 1943 
_ were the many supporters of General de Gaulle in North Africa released 
from their imprisonment under the Vichy régime, and only on Feb. 25 
was the ban on the de Gaullist newspaper Combat lifted. General 
Giraud proceeded,,as High Commissioner, to repudiate i in a declaration 
of 14, 1943 all Vichy legislation promulgated i in North Africa 
since June 22, 1940, thereby ee the municipal councils and 
consetts généraux, and abrogating all discriminatory laws against 
Moslems and Jews. 

The British representative in Algiers told the press in Jan. 1943 that 
the British and U.S. Governments had accorded only provisional de 
facto recognition to the existing régime in North Africa, but he made it 
clear that no fuller recognition would be granted to an ernment 
set up after agreement between Generals de Gaulle and Gi iraud. Six 
months passed, however, before any such agreement was reached. The 
delay hinged largely on the question which is still uppermost in French 
politics, namely, that of the general status and functions of the Commit- 
tee. The ex of memoranda between the French authorities in 
London and in Algiers revealed a fundamental difference of viewpoint 
with regard to this question. The National Committee in London, as 
shown in a memorandum forwarded to General Giraud on Feb. 23, 
favoured the establishment of a single French authority to co-ordinate 
all French resistance both inside and outside metropolitan France. * 
This authority was to continue to exist in General de Gaulle and the 
National Committee, as it had done since June, 1940, and North and 
West Africa were to agree te their incorporation under the authority 
of Fighting France, with a consequent enlarging of the National Com- 
mittee. Pending the total liberation of France it was suggested that, 
as soon as a provisional central authority had been constituted: for 
Fighting France, a consultative council of French resistance, to give 
expression so far as possible to the opinion of the French people, should 
be established by its side. 

In contrast to this was General Giraud’s memorandum of April 1 to 
General de Gaulle. This suggested the setting up of a “French Council’ 
for Overseas Territories”? to manage France’s hare in the war, until 
it eventually handed over its powers to a provisional Government to 
be instituted in accordance with French law. This Council, to be com- 
posed of governors, residents-general, and commisgioners in the over- 
seas territories, assisted by an Executive Committee, was to control 
all French overseas territories and also maintain contact with occupied 
France and aid and co-ordinate resistance. It would be recognized by 
the Allies as the guardian of French interests, would form and equip a 
singlé army to take pr in Allied operations, and would ensure the 
bene paren of the French, Command’ in the work of an inter-Allied 

Staff. But there was absolutel ly no, question of the Council 

being regarded a8 a provisional French Government, and General 
Cine stipulated that as France was freed the procedure provided for 
under the Third Republic by the Loi Trévéneux of 1872 should be 
invoked jn order to appoint a provisignal Government. The National 
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Committee objected that the central authority which was to direct the 
war effort of France must act not only in the name and on behalf of the 
i ire but of the whole- nation, and that it and not the military 
ae ority should delegate prefectural and police authority in metro- 
litan France as it was liberated. Therefore this central authority 
should have the role of a governmental i peerage and its members 
‘should have’ provisionally the individtal and collective functions 
normally exercised by Ministers, and should be ed from 
executive administrative: officials such as governors; residents-general, 
etc. Moreover, it was insisted that the C.-in-C. should be subordinated 
ae the central authority and should not ‘be’part of it, as this would be 
r to the law of 1938 bearing on the organization of the nation in 
ime of war. A subsequent letter m May from General Giraud to 
General de Gaullé suggested- the immediate formation of a central 
executive committee, under ‘their alternate presidency, for a limited 
duration and-with collective responsibility, to be the ceritral power 
governing all matters hitherto dealt with by the National Committee 
in’ London and the civil and military C.-in-C. in Algiers. A natignal 
consultative council, for the expression of the opinion of Free France, 
and a committee-of resistance inside France were also to be organized. 
He stressed, however, that it must not be forgotten that this enone 
would be held from a ds facto situation and could not be a Fren 
Government; it must-solemnly thake known to the French people that 
it-would band over its powers-to a provisional Government, to be 
constituted according to the Lor Trévéneux, as soon as postible. 

. This fundamental difference of outlook coloured the. whole relation- 
ship between the two Generals; it was inevitable that one point of view 
should ultimately - override the other, and the'retirement of General 
Girayd in‘ Aprjl,-1944 constituted a final triumph for the opposite 
` principle in Frénch affairs. On May 30, 1943, after considerable delays, 
General de Gaulle arrived in Algiers with MM. André Philip and 
Massigli, and on ‘June 3 the French Committee for National Liberation 
was formed with Generals Giraud and de Gaulle as Chairmen to con- 
stitute a French central er with authority over all free French 

_ territories and all Frerich forces. It was agreed between the two, 
Generals that the Committee. would-hand over its powers to a‘ pro- 
visional Government, to be constituted according to the laws of the 
French Republic; ag soon as the liberation of France itted and not 


later than thé time of her total libetation. The Committee was to 
in close cooperation with all the Allies, the comm6n fight until 
victory ha ~ achieved, and it was to take a solemn oath to 


establish all French liberties, the laws of the French Republic, and the 
republican form of Government and to destroy the arbitrary power and 
personal leadership at present inflicted on France. 
"} Portfolios were then distributed: among the members of the Com: 
mittee fulfilling ‘virtually ministérial' functions.. It was agreed that 
General: Giraud should temporarily combine the office of C.-in-C. with 
ae ou the Corfnmittee, but situation was never satisfactory. 
er various adaptations, the Pee was somewhat rationalized by 
the appointment on ‘July 31 of General Giraud as C.-inC. of all the 
French armed forces, with General de Gaulle as President of a newly 
formed Committee of ‘Nationa] Defence, Finally, on Noy, 9, however, 
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on Giraud, Georges, Legentilhomme, and two other “members 

ed from the Committee of National Liberation, and the principle 
of e subordination of the ‘military. to the civil power was Piaty 
established. 

A completely reorganized Committe was then established as “the 
only existing central French authority”, to carry on the French war 
effort and to prepare for the liberation of France. By its side ere set 
up at the beginning of November a Consultative Assembly, y epre 
as widely as possible Freņch national opinion from both inside and oe 
side France, and functioning on Parliamentary lines. Though it was not 
practicable to hold elections throughout the Empire in time of war, the 
Consultative Assembly was recruited by means of consesls généraux 
and the municipal councils, and provided for the Committee a very 
useful channel for advice and criticism, representative of many aspects 
of French opinion. In his statement, to the press in Algiers on Nov. 10 
General de Gaulle made it clear that he expected the Committee to 
organize civil administration in liberated France and that he visualized 
it as in fact the Government which would lay the foyndations of the 
Fourth Republic. Indeed, in winding up the debate of the Consultative 
Assembly on Nov. 24, he declared the Committee. to be “in fact the 
Government of the French Republic”. 

By the end of 1943 the French Committee had indeed progressed a 
long way towards the-stature and authority of a Government. With 
considerable military power and economic resources at its command and 
as the sole political authority over most of the French Empire its claim 
to be recognized by its Allies as the provisional Government of France 
had been much enhanced. Moreover, the Council of Resistance, which 
was established inside’France in May, 1943 composed of delegates from 
the eight main underground organizations, had throughout urged and 
supported the establishment of a single central authority for all fighting 
France, and provided more and more concrete evidence of support for- 
the authority of the Committee. Forty of the original eighty-four mem- 
bers of the Consultative Assembly represented resistance organizations 
inside France, and ever closer contact and coordination were estab- 
lished between the Committee and those resisting inside the country. 

. With this support for the Committee, many French organizations 
insisted that the Committee should, be accorded’ full recognition as an 
oe by its allies. But the Allies were-slow to determine the degree of 
ition to be accorded to the new Committee. On June 8 and Jul 
1943, Mr. Churchill made statements welcoming the esta 
the Committee as the sole authority over all Frenchmen 
France and declaring that the British Government’s dealings, 
and otherwise, would henceforth be with the Committee as a wh 
On August 26 the British Government issued a Memorandum recog- 
nizing the Committee “as administering those French oversea terri- 
tories which acknowledge its authority, as having assumed the functions 
of the former French National Committee in respect of territories in 
the Levant”, and as “the body qualified to ensure the conduct of the 
French effort in the war within the framework of inter-allied co- 
operation”. While sympathizirig with its desire-to be regarded. “as 
the body qualified to ensure the administration and defence of all 
French interests” the British Government reserved the right to consider 
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“the- aae application of this principle in ‘particular cases as they 


, and insisted on the understanding that it should be left to the ` 


French people themselves to settle their own Constitution and establish 
their own Government after they had been freed. President Roosevelt 
made a similar statement dt the same time, recognizing the Committee 
~ as administering those French territories which acknowledged its 
authority, but adding that this in no way meant recognition as the 
Government of France or of the French Empire. Both statements 


amounted, as the British and U.S. representatives in Algiers had insisted | 


they would, to de facto recognition of an effective administration with 


which the Allies could deal; the question of recognition as the Pe 


visional Government of France was not raised. The British and 
Governments, indeed, and particularly the latter, were considerably 
. hampered in their relations with the French Committee bythe Darlan- 
Clark agreement, which had completely by-passed the Committee. 
The Russians, on the other hand, recognized the Committee in A 
1943 “as representing the State interests of the French Republic” aa 
transferred their former representative in Vichy to Algiers. Throughout 
the history of the Committee Russia showed greater willingness than 
the other two Great Powers to grant it full recognition, and during May, 
"1944 they announced that they had taken note of the Consultative 
Assembly’s resolution of the middle of May calling the Committee the 
“Provisional Government of the French Republic”, and were prepared 
to accept this situation. The British and U.S. Governments, on the 
other hand, have been prepared to extend all military and financial aid 
to the Committee, and to conclude lend-lease and financial agreements 
with it, but, as Mr. Churchill explained in Parliament on May 24, they 
have delayed granting it full recognition as the Government or pro- 
visional Government of France because, they could not be sure that it 
had the full support of the majority of the French people. 

Since August, 1943, therefore, the diplomatic situation has remamed 
ambiguous and has caused increasing resentment among the supporters 
of the Committee. The absence of a French representative at the 
Moscow Conference, for instance, occasioned considerable disappoint- 
ment in French circles. In the meantime, the authority of the Com- 
mittee has been growing, backed by an increasingly active and effective 
Consultative Assembly which provided a channel for the expression of 
the opmmions of underground France. The inclusion of two Communist 
uties in the Committee in April and the reorgauization of the High 
entrust the Committee with authority over all the armed 
siderably increased its authority. Moreover, by declaring 
Pigs got the Armed Forces General de Gaulle staked a claim for 
; ose to be the provisional Government of France, and for 

Se head of that Government to inherit the constitutional 
Yi Shi the head of the French State as chief of the Armed Forces 

f emergency. - 

/Committee’s claim to recognition as the provisional Government 

` cance has reached a head now with regard to the arrangements to 
nade for administering the liberated areas of France. At the be- 
ming of May the Allied Governments concluded agreements with the 
Dutch, Belgian, and Norwegian Governments regarding arrangements 
for the administration of their liberated territories, but no such 
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arrangement has’ yet been reached with the French. The French 
authorities in Algiers have themselves worked out, after considerable 
-consultation with the Consultative Assembly, a scheme for the re- 
establishment of civilian and military.authorities to operate in France 
immediately the Allied landings take place, and details of this plan 
were forwarded to the British, U.S., and Soviet Government on March 
30. The scheme provides for.the ‘appointment of a delegate of the 
Committee jto head an administration _Tepresenting the civil commis- 
sioners concerned, and one general as ‘ military delegate” representing 
the C.-m-C. These two are to act for the penal Cee until it 
can itself take over the government. Liberated territory is to be divided 
into forward and rear*zones, and the Committee’s delegate is to be 
responsible for restoring civil and economic life in both zones, while the 
military delegate is to act as liaison between the Allies and the French 
Command and local resistance movements. As part of this plan M. le 
Troquer was appointed at the beginning of April Delegate for the 
Administration of Liberated Metropolitan Territories, but to become 
effective the whole plan needs Allied consent, which is still withheld. 
On April 9 Mr. Hull so far departed from the former U.S. view that the 
Allied C.-in-C. should appoint and supervise all civil administration in 
liberated France as to admit that civil authority in France should be 
exercised by Frenchmen; therefore his Government was disposed to see 
the French Committee exercise leadership to establish law and order 
under the supervision of the Allied C.-in-C., since the Committee had 
given assurances that it did not propose to perpetuate its authority, but 
to allow the French people at thie earliest possible date to exercise their 
own sovereign will. He stipulated, however, that the Committee was 
not the Government of France and could not be recognized as such. 
Earlier, in March, he had reassured the French by categorically den 
that his Government had any intention of dealing with the Vichy 
régime when France was liberated. At the beginning of May Mr. Eden 
confirmed the British Government’s full ent with Mr. Hull’s 
statements, and declared that they recognieed the French Committee as 
the only authority with whom the Allies could deal, since they*had no 
intention of dealiig with Vichy in any circumstances. In his speech in 
Parliament on May 25 he went further, and said they had not the 
least intention to inflict an Amgot u France, adding, “Be Amgot 
good or ill, it has no connection with Fran rance, or with any of the Allied 
countries when they are liberated”. 

These declarations on the part of the British and U.S. Governments 
appeared to herald an early agreement with the French Committee on 
the administration of liberated France, but no such development has 
yet taken place. Conversations were opened in London between the 
Allied C.-in-C. and General Koenig, the Committee’s military delegate 
for the liberated territories. But the French authorities fear that the 
Allied Governments are still unwilling to recognize the Committee’s 
full authority if France and still insist that the Allied C.-in-C. should 
be left free to choose French civil administrators from men approved by 
the Committee or from groups which might emerge after the landing; in 
short, that a French Amgot should be brought in to administer the 
liberated areas. The attitude of the U.S. Government has caused 
particular disappointment to the French National Committee, who haye 
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always suspected that the U.S. representative in Algiers may still 
retain traces of his former contacts with the Vichy régime; moreover, 
they resent the fact that the U.S. Government is still hampered by the 
Darlan-Clark agreement, which they can hardly recognize in the 
name of France. U.S. support was always particularly strong for 
General Giraud and his conception of the French Committee as a 
purely provisional administrative body, controlling the Empire, with 

litical authority in France itself, and it would ‘seem that U.S: 
hesitation to recognize any fuller authority for the French Committee 
is based on their preference for this conception. 

The British and U.S. Governments have now; however, admitted 
that civil administration in liberated France*must be organized by 
Frenchmen themselves, patticularly in view of the revolutionary surge 
against the old régime which is undoubtedly sweeping through rench 
circles. The Allies’ hesitation to appear, by recognizing the Committee 
as the provisional Government of France, to be imposing a Govern- 
ment from outside upon the French people can well be understood; but 
in any case, the raat at t at issue between the French and 
their Allies does not e recognition of the Committee as the 
Government of France Ae liberation; the Committee itself in its pro- 
posals for the rebuilding of the Constitution has promised that the 
French people themselves shall choose their own Government and form 
a Constitution when the time cores. Present agreement hinges merely 
on the question of French provisional government during the libera- 
tion. The effective resistance movements inside France have all mani- 
fested their support for the Committee, dnd through their representatives 
in the Consultative Assembly have sponsored that body’s declaration 
of the Committee on May 4 as the provisional French Government. It 
might well seem, therefore, that such support from the resistance 
groups inside France is stronger proof of the acceptability of the Com- 
mittee as thé- provisional Government of France than any legal 
continuity could be. : 

C. M. C. 


THE, SIGNIFICANCE OF FULL EMPLOYMENT . 
POLICY 


Ag I—Ta BACKGROUND 

THE publication of the White Paper Cmd. 6527 on Employment , 
Policy marks an To in the development not only of British internal 
economic licy, of the objectives of economic policy generally. 
It is: theretore appropriate at the ae time to glance at the way ın 
which employment has come to fill the centre of the economic tin 
and to consider very briefly the changes in emphasis—especially 
regard to international economic policy—which its doing so has boeni 
about. 

There can, in the first place, be no doubt of two things—that un-- 
employment was Grace ieiniigly the greatest economic preoccupation 
of the generation between the wars, and that the great emphasis put 
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upon it in discussion was relatively new. The word itself was coined in 
the twentieth century. This does not mean, of course, that unemploy- 
ment is a new phenomenon, or that it had entirely escaped notice before 
1914, or before 1900. There were plenty of.complaints of unemployment 
in the Senet century, and earlier; by the early elenii century 
eed, sporadically, before that time) there was an awareness ọn 
the part of some writers that widespread unemployment was a disease 
for which public works, not necessarily highly useful in themselves, 
might. be a justifiable remedy. The development of economic thought 
(especially of British economic thought, which led the world) in the nine- 
teenth ay generally, however, took other directions. One reason 
for this was, doubtless, that British attention-was concentrated largely 
on the creation of a sound banking system—a system capable of retain- 
ing the confidence of the public in its liquidity. Until about the middle 
of the century booms.in the United Kingdom generally went on until 
the banks were in a technically unsound position, incapable of meeting 
the “run” on their resources which followed as soon as this was realized; 
consequently, the unemployment which followed the break of the boom 
was looked upon as a consequence of a purely financial crisis, and it was 
thought that the creation-of a reserve of liquidity and the imposition 
of a sound credit policy on the banks by the agency of the central bank 
would solve the problem. The second reason why this line of thought 
could reasonably be followed was, probably, that, in spite of recurrent 
“crises” and subsequent depressions, economic activity in the 
middle part of the century was remarkably buoyant. Railway-building 
at home and the enormous expansion of the market for textiles, wrought 
iron, etc. abroad were the mainsprings of an expansion which was 
essentially the adaptation of economic-life to the possibilities inherent 
in the steam-engine and some other inventions—the exploitation of 


- these being, as yet, largely in British hands. Thus, there no question 


of long-continued stagnation in Britain, or, indeed, in ariy other of the 
principal countries. 2 

The last quarter of the nineteenth century and the first’ decade of this 
one witnessed the growth of a somewhat different attitjude to unem- - 


‘ployment. In the later ’70s and the ’80s there was a feeding in Britain 


that industry had fallen on evil days. The somewhat elusive nature of 
this “Great Depression” cannot be discussed’ here; the relevant point is 
simply that awareness of general economic depression (as distinct from 
financial crisis‘and its aftermath) as a source of social eyils began to. 
penetrate the public mind. At the same time, unemplopanart ii its 
industrial form began to be experienced as the “aristocratic disease of 
modern States” in the rapidly industrializing countries of continental 
Europe and North America, and slumps due to causes originating there 
began to penetrate to the United- Kingdom, formerly virtually the 
fountainhead of changes in industrial activity. Britain’s greatly 
increased rate of foreign lending, too, together with the increasing 
saa of foreign competition, meant that, in this period, the relation 
tween external economic policy and economic activity received 
growing attention. Finally, the social conscience (as sanitation, hours 
of work, and other aspects of the “conditions of the people question” 
were, disposed of for the time being), eventually lighted upon 
involuntary unemployment as a social ‘problem worthy of attention in 
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its own right, so that by.1914 the first stage in the evolution of the 
- modern, attitude may be said to have been reached—in Britain, at all 
events. 

By this time, unemployment had been ‘to some extent analysed. 
“Casual” idleness due to e rapid and irregular fluctuation of work in 
docks etc., seasonal variations in employment in many trades, “‘tech- 
ronga unemployment due to the decline of particular industries, 

d “cyclical” unemployment due to the surprisingly regular variations 
in economic activity as a whole over recurring periods of six to eleven 


years, were distinguished, and means of miti ting them discussed. . 


The employment exchange, unemployment insurance, and certain 
reforms in methods of hiring dock labour were the pioneer measures by 


` which the United Kingdom set an example in al ore policy since so 


widely followed. The largest, uantitatively, ofall the courses of unem-. 
ployment which were ed, however — the trade cycle— was still 

ded asa mystery. The old concentration of attention on financial 
crises had given place largely to concern with the fluctuation of activity, 


employment, and prices-as a whole — because financial crises 
(in the sense of acute shortages of liquidity become much rarer— 
but the explanations advanced for this ductustion did not constitute’a 
coherent body of theory. 


It can hardly be said that the first decade after 1919 brought about 
any fundamental change in this position, though in it the. of sub- 
ent ch = in ee were sown. The enormous temporary 
ocations w characterized it everywhere and the more permanent 
increase in the iovel of unemployment in the United Kingdom, as com- 
pared with before 1914, necessitated great extensions of the machjnery 
of insurance ands relief, “and sharpened the general awareness of unem- 
aes as a social and economic problem. There was much more 
theorizing about the trade cycle, though (probably because the subject 
was still tho ught of as lying somewhat off the main track. of economic 
enquiry) no p- eral agreement about it was reached by economists— 
even by eco nists of the same academic generation. In general, 
however, it thought of as a fluctuation at activity about a fairly 
satisfactory average level, at which it should be the object of poli 
stabilize it; the danger of a long’ period of low activity (unless brodght 
about by abndrmal extraneous causes, such as war) and the possibility 
a kee oa due employment permanently at thelevels reached in booms 
e disregarded. There was, indeed, still no coherent theory con- 
evel of economic activity as such, except that implicit in 
the “classical” doctrines. These did not allow for involuntary unemploy- 
ment except as a product of ‘‘friction”—of imperfections in the working 
of the economy, which they did not systematically discuss. _ 
The catalyst which brought about the necessary cohesion between 
the somewhat scattered speculations on the theory of economic deprés- 


sion and joined this theory to the main body of economic doctrine was, - 


of course, the depression after 1929, which destroyed alike the illusion 
in Britain (and some other parts of Europe) that all troubles wotild be 
solved by a return to the condjtions.of pre-1914, and the illusion in the 
United States that a basis for permanent prosperity had been attained: 
Like all other serious depressions, it engendered an enormous public 


. demand for guidance from the economists, and, in general, the hungry 


a 
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sheep looked up and were not fed—or, at least, not at once. Before the 
guidance demanded could be provided two developments had to take 
place—first, ideas had tö be dered about the nature of the dynamic 
process by which the level of economic activity changes, and, secondly, 

a new theory had to be developed to explain the equilibrium level a 
‘economic activity without the assumptions which made it necessarily 
correspond (apart from “‘friction’’) to full employment. 

The process of change in the level of activity had come in for some 
earlier attention,.and was the first of these points to be discussed; 
economic controversy throughout the depression was largely concerged 
with the monetary aspect of the matter, and much energy was dissipated 
in a fruitless search for criteria of monetary policy which would ensure 
that money should be “neutral” in the sense that it would not, in itself, 
promote either increases or decreases in activity. (It was not until 
recovery from the depression was almost complete that it came to be 
understood why money can never be “neutral” in this sense.) The key , 
discovery, however—the discovery of how most usefully to analyse the 
changes in income which occur when purchasing-power is injected into 
(or taken out of) an economy without a corresponding change in the 
amount of consumers’ goods for it to be spent on—was made as: early 
as 1931, and gradually worked its way into the body of economic 
thought i in the succeeding years 

The new theory of how the level of activity is determined—the first 

in gir theory to explain how an economy can be in equilibrium 
can therefore remain indefinitely) with a burden of involuntary 
C not ascribable to purely “frictional” causes——was 
D only in 1938. Since it constituted one of the biggest breaks 
ith tradition in the history of economic doctrine the process of 
“‘digesting’’ it into the general body of economic teaching and thought 
has been a relatively long one, and the fields of discussion and research 
which it opened up were only very partially explored by the beginning 
of the war. Nevertheless, it can be said that, by 1939, economists were 
equipped with a reasonably efficient set of tools for practical work in the 
field of policy directed to rA maintenance of full employment. 

Action in this field could not, of course, wait the better part of a decade 
for theory to provide it with an adequate analytical apparatus, nor were 
the practical measures which were taken without the help of such an ` 
apparatus by any meansall misconceived. What was required to increase 
employment in a depressed country was, indeed, what appeared l to the 
unsophisticated observer to be required—the spending of more móney, 
either on consumption or on new capital investment. The attempts to 
encourage private individuals to spend more were not always successful, 
because overwhelmingly the most important factor inducing entre- 
preneurs to extend or curtail their activity is the prospective amount of 
business—factors which Governments can influence, such as the rate of -~ 
interest, are important ceteris parsbus in ordinary circumstances, but 
often cannot overcome the gloomy state of expectations which rules in 
times of depression. Again, Government spending itself sometimes 
failed to secure the desired results, because private enterprise was / 
alarmed at such a policy (fearing public competition in what it regarded 
as its own province, or anticipating national economic disaster as the 
result of so unorthodox a policy) and reduced its own activity as a result, 
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Where the State had sufficient power and determination to enlarge the 
scale of its policy as much as was required, and to take the action 
needed to prevent’ the obvious leakages which reduced the effectiveness 
of its ding (such as flights of capital or large surpluses of imports) 
it could not fail to be successful in raising the level of activity; where 
private enterprise had confidence in its ultimate success in doing so and 
approved of its general objectives (as was the case in Germany) its suc- 
cess was easy. ‘Where, on the other hand, it lacked the determination or. 
the support (as in France and, toa smaller extent, in the United States) 
its success was at best partial. The absence of sound guidance from 
ackepted economic doctrine was thus felt most in the democratic coun- 
tries where Governments depended on the co-operation of the publio— 
a me b which was, in fact, not merely uninstracted, but positively 
doctrines applicable in a period when there was imminent 

cae inflationary booms (a danger more common before economic 

e A had reached their modern standard), but quite irrelevant 

in a depression: 

Moreover, the lack of theoretical guidance was responsible for the 
adoption of some policies which had ttle or had no tendency to induce 
recovery. Deflationary policies, indeed, were un dertaken dah 

- in many countries in the knowledge that they would deepen-depression 

_in the short run, but in the gloomy belief that only so could confidence 
be eventually restored. here were also, however, sup e expansion- 
ary policies which were based esentially on error, su the measures 
to raise the prices of particular commodities, thought to have been 
disproportionately depressed, which characterized the earl y stages of 
the New Deal in the United States, and the shortening of the working 
day which was a feature of the Blum Experiment in France; while the: 
effects of raising money wage-rates (a further feature of both these 
recovery programmes) could never have been so substantial as was hoped. 

, even where policies were well conceived, there was frequently 
gross misconception (in the public mind, at least) about the part which 
their scale enabled them to- play in bringing about recovery. Sweden 
instituted in 1933 the excellent device of a capital account budget to be 
balanced over the trade-cycle rather than the year, which has received 

- well-deserved praise and the sincere flattery of imitation; but the part 
which this policy played in bringing about Swédish recovery has been 
grossly exaggerated (the change in the Swedish foreign trade balance, 
attributable to British and German recovery, was several times as large 

-as the largest budget deficit Sweden had in the depression period), and - 

false ideas of the magnitude of the-budget deficits needed to stimulate - 
an economy have resulted. 

These examples may serve to show how practice preceded theo 
and suffered for the lack of it, in the pre-war decade. No doubt the ill « 

. success of many of the experiments in recovery which were made dam- 
agéd the prospects of more enlightened policy with the same object in 
the future, but it is fevertheless true that, in most countries, the demand 
for measures to promote full employment has increased. Even if the 
experience of many countries with deliberate recovery programmes 
in the 1930s was unfortunate, that experience did nothing to restore 

ef in the capacity of the existing economic ems (whatever they 
m to produce reaŝonably full employment Sat am kiii 
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assistance from public policy; moreover, the lessons of (for instance) the 
German and Russian testimony to the possibility of securing full em- 
ployment in rigidly-controlled economies was not lost even on peoples 
with no intention of submitting to State controls of anything like the 
German or Russian rigidity. Hinally, the experience of war (with its 
by-product full employment) coming withiri a decade of a dépression in 
which: the world’s industrial-unemployed were estimated to number 
- over thirty million, has demonstrated strikingly the possibilities of out- 
put and economic security on which, it is felt, a suitable public policy 
should be able to draw. : ; 

In a future article it is hoped to discuss, in the light which theory 
tow throws on the subject, some implications of the new demand that 
__ these possibilities should be exploited. 

ee A. j. B. 


~ MR. CHURCHILL'S REVIEW OF FOREIGN POLICY IN 
k PARLIAMENT. ON MAY 24 


THE following were the main points of Mr. Churchill’s speech: 

(a) The meeting of Dominion Prime Ministers had revealed a core of 
agreement which would enable the British Empire and Commonwealth 
to meet in discussion with.other great organisms in the world in a firmly 
knit array, and had shown cordial agreement in the general conduct of 
British, foreign policy. The object of that policy was the same, to beat 
the enemy as soon as possible. 

. (b) The disappointment of Oct. 1943 when there had not been the 
necessary forces for gaining command of the Aegean Sea had been 
accompanied by an exaggerated caution on the o Turkey, and the 
hopes of Turkey entering the war in Feb. or or granting the 
ies the necessary bases for air action had faded. After giving £20 
million worth of British and U.S. arms to Turkey in 1943 the Allies 
had suspended the process and ceased to exhort Turkey to join the 
victorious Powers. The Turks at the end of 1943 had take the gloomiest 
view of Russia’s prospects and had magnified their own danger; they 
had therefore increased their demands for supplies to such a point that, 
having regard to the means of communication and transport alone, the 
war would probably have been over before.these supplies could reach 
them. These supplies had therefore been suspended, because it looked 
robable, that the Allies would be able to. win the war in South-east 
urope without Turkey being involved. The course now being pursued 
by Turkey would not procure for her the strong position at the peace 
which’ would attend her joining the Allies, but her good service to the 
Allies in suspending chrome exports to Germany—an action which was 
taken on the personal initiative of President Inönü, it was said—must 
be appreciated. Britain hoped with increasing confidence that a still 
better day would dawn for her relations with Turkey. 
(c) In recent decades there had been a certain tension between 
_ Turkey and Italy on account of Italian ambitions in the Greek Islands 
and ibly also in the Adana province of Dap aes Turkish anxiety. 
on that score had been very largely removed.- fate.of Italy was. 
terrible and he found it very difficult to nourish animosity against the 
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Italian people, since the -overwhelming mass of the nation rejoiced to 
be liberated from the Fascist tyranny. It might be that after the fall 
of Mussolini allied action might have been more swift and audacious, 
but the Allies would now do their utmost to make the Italian ordeal as 
short and as little destructive as possible. An Italian Government had 
now been formed of a broadly based character around the King and 
Badgolio, and the King himself had decided to retire after the capture of 
Rome in favour of the Prince of Piedmont. This new Government 
would require further ening and broadening as the allied forces 
came more closely into touch with the industrial areas of the north, but 
he had confidence in it and it was facing its responsibilities manfully 
and doing all in its pore to help the Allies. The Allies were doing their 
best to equip the Italian forces; the fleet was discharging a useful 
service in the Atlantic as well as the Mediterranean, and the Air Force 
had fought so well that efforts were being made to supply it with 
improved British aircraft. It was undetstood throughout Italy that 
Italy should have a fair and free opportunity, as soon as the Germans 
were driven out, of deciding whatever form of democratic government 
it desired, though the Allies would allow no form'of Fascism to .bé - 
restored or set up in any country with which they had been at war. 

(d) When the British Ambassador went to Spain 4 years ago it seemed -~ 
certain that Spain would join the Germans against Britain. The 
Germans proposed to the Spanish Government that triumphal marches 
of German troops should be held in the main Spanish cities. If Spain 
had yielded to blandishments and pes the allied burden 
would have been much heavier, the Straits of Gibraltar would have been 
closed and all access to Malta from the west cut off, while the Spanish 
coast would have been a nesting place for U-boats. The main credit 
was undoubtedly due to the Roei resolve to keep out of the war; 
they also probably remembered that Britain had hel ped Spain to free 
herself from the Napoleonic tyranny 130 years ago. Another very 
serious crisis arose just before the attack on North-west Africa, when 
for a month before Nov. 7, 1942 sometimes 600 aeroplanes were on the 
Gibraltar airfield and enormous numbers of allied ships were anchored 
far outside the neutral waters of the Bay of Algeciras under the com- , 
mand of Spanish shore guns. The Spaniards remained absolutely 
friendly and tranquil and raised no inconvenience, and a service was 
rendered at that time by Spain not only. to the British Commonwealth 
but to the cause of the United Nations. ‘He therefore had no pathy ' 
with those who thought it clever and funny to insult the Government 
of Spain. A still better arrangement had now been made with Spain 
concerning the Italian ships, the German Consulate in Tangier, and 
wolfram supplies tó Germany. This agreement had been helped by the 
continuous victories of the Allies, especially in North Africa and Italy, 
and by the threat to the Germans from invasion; the Germans had 
therefore been unable to threaten reprisals. 

_ Internal political problems in Spain were an affair for the Spaniards 
themselves and not for interference by the United Nations, since the latter 
were only concerned with nations with which they had been at war. 
He looked forward to good trade relations with Spain, since the iron 
frem Bilbao and North Spain was of great value to Britain in war and 
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(e) Greek affairs had taken a hopéful turn. The King had returned to 
Cairo after everyone concerned there had warned him not to go back 
since his life would be in danger. The situation was- then most serious, 
with a Greek brigade and a large proportion of the Greek Navy mutiny- - 
_ ing for three weeks. The then Prime Minister, M. Tsouderos, had already 
tried to arrange a meeting of all representatives of Greek opinion and 
was helped by M. Venizelos. The new Prime Minister had called a 
conference in the Lebanon at which every party was represented, and 
their debates revedled an appalling situation in Greece. The excesses of 
E.LA.S. had so RARE the population in many that the 
Germans had been-able to form security battalions of Greeks to fight’ 
the E.A.M., while actual civil war had also broken out during the 
autumn between E.A.M. and other resistance organizations, especially 
the E.D.E.S. It seemed to be a question of all against all and no one 
but the Germans rejoicing. But complete unity was reached at the - 
Lebanon conference and all parties were to be represented in the new 
Government, which would devote itself to the task of forming a national ` 
army, incorporating all the guerrilla bands, which would drive the , 
enemy from the country. 

(f) The difficulties in Yugoslavia were very t, especially since 
there were not only 3 strongly marked races, the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes, but also the Albanians, who were making a bold bid for free- 
dom. They too were spilt into several competing and antagonistic 
groups. King Peter had accepted the resignation of M. Puritch and was 
in process of forming a new and smaller Cabinet to assist active resist- - 
ance in Yugoslavia and unite ds far as possible all fighting elements in 
the country. This involved :the severance of Gen. Mihailovitch from his 
post as War Minister; it was also understood that the Ban of Croatia 
was an important factor in the new: political arrangements, around 
_ whom certain other elements might group themselves for the purpose 

of beating the enemy and uniting’ Yugoslavia. 

The reason for the cessation of allied support to Mihailovitch was that 
he had not been fighting the enemy and some of his subordinates had 
made accommodation with them, causing armed. conflicts with Tito’s 
forces. Mihailovitch held a powerful position locally as C.-in-C.; more- 
over, there was a body of about 200,000 Serbian peasant proprietors 
who were anti-German but strongly Serbian, and as peasant owners 
were less enthusiastic about Communism than some of those in Croatia 
or Slovenia. Marshal-Tito had largely sunk his Communist T in his 
character as a patriot leader and had often proclaimed that he had no 
intention of reversing the pro and social systems in Serbia. A 
large number of Serbians were fighting with Tito’s forces, It had been 
arranged that Tito should send a personal military representative to’ 
London to maintain the closest touch with the Allies. Nothing could be 
neglected which might obstruct a real unity throughout regions in which 
at present upwards of 12 German divisions were gri in Yugoslavia. 
alone and 20 in all in the Balkans and the Aegean ds. All questions 
of monarchy or republic and left: or right were strictly subordinate to 
this aim of unity. Britain’s only aim was to beat the enemy and then 
let the best expression be given to the will of the people concerned. < 

(g) Britain was the ally of both Poland and Russia and therefore had 
laboured to bring about a resumption of relations between. the twa 
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Tors The-essential part of any arrangement was the regulation of 
the Polish eastern frontier, and in return for any Polish withdrawal , 


there she should receive other territories at Germany’s e , which ~ 


would give her an ample seaboard and an ad te ho d. Orders 
had been sent from the Polish. Government in London that the under- 
ground movement in Poland was to help the Russian armies in as many “ 
ways as possible, and he had the impression that were not so 
bad as they appeared on the surface between Russia and Poland. ` 

. (A) The reich Committee of National Liberation. had:the credit of 
having the French troops which were now taking part in the 
. battles in Haly. It also had a powerful Navy, it guided æ vast Ta 

all of whose strategic.points were freely poomi at the Be pae o 


United Nations, and it had a numerous and Te adereroand S 
e 


army in France: There was no doubt that French Committee 
. deserved the fourth place in the Grand Alliance, but the British and ~ 
U.S. Governments had nof been able to recognize it yet as the Govern- 
ment of France because they were not sure that it represented the 
French nation in the same way as the British; V.S., and Russian 
Governments represented their peoples. The Committee ‘would exercise 
leadership to ‘establish law and order in liberated France under the 
supervision, while military exigency lasted, of the Supreme Allied 
Commander, but the Allies did not wish to commit themselves at this 
stage to imposing the Government of the French Committee upon all 
of France without more knowledge of the internal French situation, 
They would have no dealings, however, with the Vichy Government. In 
Norway and the-Low Countries there was continuity of lawful govern- 
ment maintained by the Governments which the Allies recognized and. 
and with which they worked, but they could not decide at this time to 
treat the French Committee as the full, final, and lawful embodiment of 
the French Republic. Gen. de Gaulle had, however, accepted an invita- 
tion to come to London for discussions. 

(7) As the war progressed it seemed to become less ideological in char- 
acter. Profound changes had taken place in Russia, the Trotskyist form 
of Communism had been completely wiped out, and the victories of 
the Russian armies had brought a great rise in the strength of the 
Russian State and a remarkable broadening of its views e terms 
offered to Rumania had made po suggestion of altering the standards of 
society there, and Russia had also been very patient with Finland. 
There seemed a great desire among the Russian people for friendship 
with Britain. 

. (k) The Allies intended to wipe Nazism out utterly, and nothing had 
occurred which could make Britain regret her 20-years treaty with 
~Russia, which would be the dominating factor in Anglé-Russian 
relations.: The aims which had emerged from the Prime Ministers’ 
Conference were that they would fight on all together until Germany 
was forced to capitulate and the Nazi party stripped of all continuing 
power of doing evil. The Atlantic Charter remained a guiding signpost 

expressing a vast body of opinion among the Powers now fighting to- 
gether Gu but it in no way bound them about the future of Germany. It 

d no quality of an offer to the enemy; the principle of unconditional 
surrender would be adhered to so far as Germany and Japan were con- 
cerned, and there was no danger of anything Ike Wilson’s 14 points 
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being brought up Dy tho Germans after: their defeat. There- was no' 
question of Germanyenjoying any ‘guarantes that she would not under- 
o territorial changes if they should seem.to make more secure and 
the peace of Europe. ‘Justice would: have to be done, and retribu- 
` tion would fall upon the wicked and cruel: ~~- í 
» (H) It was intended to set up a world order and organization equi ped 
~ with all the necessary attributes of. power to prevent future wars. 
must be a World Controlling Council comprised of the greatest States 
which would be victorious, who would be obligated to keep in pee a 
certain minimum standard. of armaments for pies Dan cre gl 
must also be a World Assembly_of all. Powers, whose tion to the 
World Executive could not be defined at present. These relations could 
only be settled after the war, and it would be presumption for any one 
Power to prescribe in detail what solution should’ be found. The future 
must be based upon the broad and simple virtues and upon the nobility 
of mankind, upon a reign of law which upheld the principles of justice 
and fair play, with’an end to predatory exploration and nationalistic 
ambitions. This did not mean that-nations should not be entitled to 
ee in their traditions and achievements, but they would not be 
owed by armed force to gratify appetites of aggrandisement at the 
expense of other smaller, weaker countries. In the world structure a 
t part of all that was gained to the world by the structure and 
ormation of the League-of Nations must be embodied; But the world 
organization must:be armed with overwhelming military power. There _ 
must be room in the new world structure for the hgppiness and prosper- 
ity of all; in the end, even for the guilty and vanquished nations. There’ 
must be room for organisms like the British Empire and Commonwealth 
. and for the fraternal association of the British Gommonwealth and the 
U.S.A. Britain was bound by her 20 years treaty with Russia, and she 
must also try to raise the continent of Europe from its present: miserable 
condition to its old glory of a family of nations and a vital expression of - 


i Christendom. 
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IN Parliament on May 25 Mr. Eden closed the debate on fencer 
policy, and, referring to the Prime Mimister’s statement that the 
Government were entitled to say what their general ideas were a 
a world organization said he would like to leave with his hearers a few 
principles on which it was suggested this organization should be based:-- 
(1 ) That it must be designed in thefirst instance to prevent a recurrence 
of aggression by Germany and Japan, and must be fully equipped with 
forces to meet the purpose; (2) that to ensure this there must be close 
litical and military co-operation between the United States, ‘thé 
viet Union, the British Commonwealth, and China and othér Powers: 4 
(3) that the responsibility in any~foture world organization must Be 
related to power, and, consequently, the organization should be. con- ` 
structed on and around the four great Powers mentionéd, and afl other - 
loving States should come an: sl he y their. part in ‘the’strudturey- ` 
ia) that the world’ organization’ sho flediblé ant tot tigid—it* 
should grow by practice and not try pt away to work to a fixed 
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and rigid code or rule; and (5) that all the Powers, great and small, 
included in the world organisation should strive for economic as well as 
for political collaboration. 

The other main points Mr. Eden made were: The Government 
attached great importance to the restoration of the greatness of 
France, and the government of the country must be handed over to the 
people at the earliest possible moment. Recognition had already been 
given to the National Committee in several respects, of which he gave 
details, The best way to deal with the civil administration was to have 
direct conversations, and that was why Gen. de Gaullé was coming to 
London. 

The meetings of Dominions Prime Ministers were probably the most 
successful and most significant of that kind ever held. The Common- 

„wealth and Empire was the one really successful experimént in inter- 
national co-operation there had ever been. 

Since the Imperial Conference of 1937 they had developed to a very 
large extent the practice of sending the greatest possible amount of 
information to all the Dominions Governments, so that when the recent 

- meetings took place the whole background of knowledge was present 
- to an equal extent in the minds of all the men round the table. 


During the war the Government had not entered into any secret 
engagement of any kind with anybody. 

They had asked no neutral nation to take any step which violated 
its neutrality, and they had asked no neutral who was also an ally to 
‘take any step beyond that which was specifically ; within Britain’s rights 
according to the terms of the alliance, and “we must insist to the limit 
on what are our rights”. 

Greece was the first country to debunk Mussolini, and “we would 
like to tell the Greek people that we hope they will be able to work 
together and re-establish their reputation in the world”, 

, As to the agreements just signed with Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Norway, they had not been published because they were not ‘only 
political but contained military clauses. The political clauses were 
designed to give those countries the full control of their own affairs at 
the earliest possible moment. 

German propaganda was stating that Britain was disinteresting 
herself in certain parts of Europe. That was absolutely untrue. There 
were certain parts where British irterests were more directly concerned, 
but “we are, above all, Europeans, and cour interest in Europe is not 

_ limited to any single part of Europe”. 

As to foreign policy generally, we “want in our relations with other 
countries to try to maintain a standard of honesty, of fair dealing, and 
of international good faith’’. The reason the war became inevitable was 
that Hitler and Mussolini refused to observe the ordinary standards of 
international conduct in the day to day conduct of those affairs. More 
than that, they used the desire of other nations to maintain those 
standards to obtain concessions, to profit by them, and then proceed to 
their next demand. 

They could not say to the world: “You have got to do this, you have 
got to do that.” But what they could do was this: “In our own conduct 
and by our own leadership, to try to establish and maintain those 
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standards of international conduct without which there çannot be 


Close collaboration between Britain, America, and Russia, certainly 
as far as Europe was concerned, would be essential; that did not mean 
they should seek to impose some ‘three-Power dictato , but what 
they should do was’ to serve the world in assuring, a east’ for the 
outset, that Germany and Japan were not in a position ts repeat what 
they did before in a few years’ time ... “there is nothing exclusive in 
our desire tô. work together ... I think it may bé desirable that we | 
should have close, intimate, and friendly relations with other countries 
in western Europe, but ... we have to stretch wider than that”. 

Relations with the United States were now as close and cordial as 
they had ever been. Mr. Stettinius had brought with him many 
representatives of the State Department and they worked with 
. Foreign Office representatives, so that, “apart from the understanding 
on the higher level, there is now interlocked at every stage an under- 
standing each of the other’s policy”. That was quite new. . 

There was in their minds no reservation when they said they wished 
to work with the Soviet Union in the fullest and closest collaboration, . 
but they gained nothing by ignoring certain difficulties, such as the 
legacy of suspicion. The only cure for that was that, bit by bit, the two 

peoples should get to know each other better. They were ready to do 
anything in their power at any time to further that result. In the three 
great world convulsions of the past 150 years Britain and Russia had. 
been allies. ` 

The Government were consulted on the Soviet peace terms to 
Rumania and the negotiations with Finland. They thought the offer 
to Rumania fair and just, and deplored the fact that Finland turned 
down the peace terms. 

They were all conscious of the heavy burden carried by China, and 
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“we pledged ourselves that we will not rest until Japan is defeated and .. 


China has restored to her all those territories wrongly seized from her”. =, 


EN, 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


` WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC ne 

Very heavy attacks by all types of aircraft were made all day and, - 
every day on enemy communications, airfields, rail centres, etc., in 
west Germany, France, and the Low Countries, with particular atten- 
tion to the bridges across the Seine, radio installations in various parts 
of occupied territory, and military targets in the Pas de Calais’ and 
_ Boulogne areas. The outstanding operations were: May 24: Targets 

included Berlin, when 77 enemy aircraft were destroyed, for the loss of 
45. May 25: Many troop trains hit and 36 locomotives disabled, 32 air- 
craft shot down for the loss of 16. May 27: Over 3,000 aircraft dropped 
more than 3,000 tons on Ludwigshafen, Mannheim, Karlsruhe, Sear 
brucken, Strasbourg, and many airfields and rail centres in both 
Germany and France, including Marseilles, Nimes, and Avignon (by 
U.S. heavies from Italy) and 49 aircraft shot down, for the loss of 51. 
May 28: U.S. heavies escorted by nearly 2,000 aircraft (including ` 
supporting sweeps) in attacks on Cologne targets, synthetic oil plants 
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at Merseburg, Zeitz, Lutzkendorf, and KSnigsborn; 93 aircraft shot down, 
for the los$ of 47. May 29: German and Polish airfields, and synthetic 
oil plants at Posen, Kreisung, Kottbus, Tutow, Soran, Politz, etc., and- 
100 aircraft shot down for the loss of 46. May 30: widespread attacks on 
airfields and aircraft factories, railways, and bridges in Germany | and 
France; 64 aircraft shot down, for the loss of 21. 

During May the 9th Allied "Air Force carried out over 30,000 indi- 
vidual operations and dropped over 14,500 tons of bombs. The U.S. 
Strategic Air Force, operating from the U.K. and Italy, dropped over 
63,000 tons on German, French, and Balkan targets, and destroyed 
1,268 aircraft in air combat, for the loss of 481 bombers and 235 
fighters. Bomber Command of the R.A.F. dropped over 37, 000 tons, 
and made more than 44,000 sorties. 

In the first 5 days of June the heaviest attacks to date were made on 
railways, roads, and bridges, particularly in the Pas de Calais and 
Boulogne areas and on the Seine and Oise, almost without loss. 

In “addition, several successful attacks were made on aircraft plants, ~ 
etc., in the Wiener Neustadt district, and in the outskirts of Vienna. 

Aert S included an attack by over 1,000 Halifaxs, etc., on 

and Brunswick and several rail centres in Belgium and’ 
France se gee eee ), for the loss of 35; a very heavy attack on Aachen rail- 

twerp motor plant, and ets in Berlin and occupied 
Ce an for the loss of 28; a by over 1,000 bombers on , 
targets at Aachen, Nantes, and Dusseldorf, and on a very important - 
German depot east of Antwerp, where 1,200 tons were dropped (May 
27), for the loss of 27; heavy attacks on rail centres (Tergnier, Trappes, 
Saumur, etc.) and military objectives (May 31), for the loss of 8; and 
attacks by between 500 and 750 bombers an the same rail targets and 
on Leverkusen and targets on the French coast (June 2), when 9 enemy 
aircraft were destroyed, for the loss of 17. In addition Mosquitoes made 
several raids on targets in Berlin, Ludwigshafen, Hanover, and targets | 
_ in Denmark, almost without loss. Mines were laid on a large scale in 
enemy waters. On June 1 night naval carrier-borne aircraft hit 3 supply . 
ships and 4 escort flak ships off Norway, losing 2 aircraft, and on June 4 
it was announced that naval Hurricanes from the carrier Natrana had 
driven off- JU 290 aircraft attempting to attack a convoy in the N. 
Atlantic, shootihg down 2, and preventing any attack being made, for ` 
the loss of 1 aircraft. 

On the night of June 5 the attack on Hitler’s fortress of Europe 
began with landings on the coast of Normandy by a very powerful 
force, with air support on an unprecedented scale. First reports 
were that the operations were proceeding according to plan. 

The Germans claimed the destruction of many more aircraft than 
were actually, lost in “terror attacks” on German cities, e.g. 139 on the 
day and night of May 24. On June 1 they stated that duting May naval 
and air forces had sunk 17 destroyers and 24 cargo ships and transports 
and seriously damaged 23 more, besides many small craft. 


` GERMANY.AND RUSSIA : ` 

The fighting reported was confined.to thé holding of strong and 
repeated German attacks narth and north-west of Jassy. The Germans 
claimed somé gains of ground in that area; but all the Russiaii reports ` 
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stated that only a-few small wedges were driven into their positions, 
at he&vy cost, and that the enemy nowhere scored any successes com- 
mensurate with their losses. These on May 30 included 95 tanks and 
106 aircraft on that sector of the front alone. Heavy air attacks were 
made on centres in Rumania, including Roman and Hasi airfields 
y 29) where 60 aircraft were destroyed or d: ed, and on Kishinev 
une 4) where great damage was done. At sea the Baltic Fleet sank 
4 transports on May 24 and 26. A 
The Germans reported (May 27) the massing of Russian forces east 
Lvov for an attack on the General-Government, and of other forces 
for a large-scale offensive on the Lower Dniester. They 
ates the capture of prisoners and destruction of large numbers of 
aircraft and tanks in the operations north of Jassy, and reported effec- 
tive air attacks on Kasatin, Fastev, Rovno, Sarny, and rail centres in 
the Crimea.. 


r 


ITALY AND THE BALKANS 

The position on May 22 was that British, French, and Polish troo 
were attacking in the Liri Valley, U.S. troops were overrunning p 
Volscian Hills, reaching the crests west of Fondi, and Canadians were 
forcing their way through the defences of Pontecorvo. On May 23 the 
8th Army opened a new attack between Pontecorvo and Aquino, and 
the 5th began a new assault in the beachhead area near Cisterna. 
Canadians of the 8th Army reached the Melfa river next day nort of 
Pontecorvo, cutting the Hitler Line 4nd forcing the Germans to evacu-" 
ate the town, while U.S. troops on the beachhead advanced some 2,000 
yards and established a front 4,000 yards wide along the Appian Way 
south-east of Cisterna, the British west of that town at the same time 
getting‘across the Molletta creek near the coast. 

On May 25 Cisterna and Littoria were taken and the first contact 
was made between the beachhead forces and the main 5th Army, which 
had now advanced over 60 miles in 14 days. Pontecorvo, Piedimonté, 

“and Aquino had now been finally cleared of the enemy, and by May 28° 
a bridgehead had been firmly established well beyond the Melfa. The 
Hitler Line no longer existed. The main operations were: 

May 26: U.S. troops reached Cori, north-east of Cisterna, and shelled 
Highway 6. San Giovanni, Monte Cairo, Terelle, Pastena, and Roc- 
casecca taken. 

May 27: Artena, near Valmontone, and Sezze taken. . 

see 28: Ceprano, on Highway 6, and Norma taken. A new attack 

towards Lake Albano, splitting the Germans into 2 parts, the 
be defending the Alban Hills, and those retiring north-westward 
from the areas further east. 

May 29: Aprilia and Atina een ' 

May 30: Arce, on the enemy’s escape route northward via Sora to 
“Avezzano, taken; also Ardea, near the coast. The Italian Liberation 
Corps on the 8th Army’s flank, took Picnisico, a 7,000 feet height, _ 

ae 31: rae heavy vy fighting near Velletri and Lanuvio, which the 

had been ord to hold at all costs. Progress near Frosinone 

RET ee U.S. troops, Cee ae seized the Artemisio 
ridge, behind Velletri, forcing ‘the Germans out of Ariano (between. 
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Velletri and Artena), and so found the key which unlocked the whole 
German defence line. 

June 1: Frosinone, Sora, Ferentino, and Veroli taken. 

-June 2° Velletri and Valmontone, ‘and, east of Sora, Campoli taken. 

June 3: Rocca di Papa, near Lake Albano, taken, breaking the last 
line in the Alban Hills, and Lanuvio and Nemi occupied, Tanks now 
going round the north flank of the hills and westward along Highway 8. 
5th and 8th Army troops joined u shag of Valmontone. No of Val- 
montone, Cave taken, and Monte 

June 4: 5th Army troops entered: ‘Rome, meeti siy sporadic 
resistance, and by the evening had occupied the heart of the city. Alatri 
10 miles north of Frosinone, taken. 

June 5: The troops already well across the Tiber both west and east 
of Rome. Ostia abandoned by the Germans, according to Paris radio. 
Palestrina, Paliano, and several other places further east taken. 8th 
Army forces pressing on northward, especially up the roads to, Subiaco 
and Avezzano. 

For some 10 days prior to this the air force had been causing great 
destruction to enemy transport on the roads along which he was retiring, ` 
at first south-east-of Rome, and later north of it, often disabling several 
hundred vehicles in one day. As the retreat led to congestion of traffic 
the attacks were intensified, and on June 4 some 600 motor vehicles 
and some tanks were destroyed on the three main roads north of Rome, 
and 600 more damaged. Heavy attacks were also frequently made on 
the Tailways leading south from the Po Valley. 

By June 5 the number of prisoners taken was at least 20,000. On June‘ 
3 Gen. Maitland Wilson announced that every possible precaution would 
be taken to safeguard the population of Rome and its historical and 
religious monuments. The Allies would only take military actien in so 
far as the Germans used the city and its roads for their military purposes. 
On June 4 Hitler’s H.Q. announced that Kesselting had pro to the 
Vatican authorities that the belligerents should recognize Rome as an’ 
open city, requesting that this proposal should be conveyed to the Anglo- ` 
American Command. The Germans undertook to keep no mili 
installations or troops within the confines of the city, the limits of whi 
were ed in detail, and to carry out no troop movements in Rome. 
Hitler's H.Q. also announced, almost simultaneously, that Hitler had 
ordered the withdrawal of the German troops to the north-west of 
Rome in order to prevent its destruction. It added that “the struggle in 
Italy will be continued with unshakable determination, with the aim 
of breaking the enemy attacks and to forge final victory for Germany 
and. her allies”. 

An American broadcast ioe eee on the operations stated on 
Juhe 4 that by his tegy in advartting fro m. ihe Anzio beachhead on 
the allied left; striking the Germans in one of their strongest defensive 
positions at Velletri and Valmontone and in the Alban to the sea, 
Gen. Alexander compelled them to fall back in a north-east direction,” 
and forced them to’by-pass Rome. His direction of the campaign, was 
daring, unconventional, and brilliant. 

Throughout these operations the Air Force flew between 2,000 and 
3,000 sorties a day, attacking, besides road and rail communications, 
targets in Southern France and on the Italian frontier, and shipping at 
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` Marseilles, Genoa, Leghorn, Piombino, and S. Stefano. - U.S. and 
French Naval units also shelled positions near the coast frequently- 

On June 5 it was announced that British submarines in the Mediter- 
ranean and Aegean had sunk 2 large supply ships, 2 medium, and 22 
small ones, and 5 naval auxiliaries. They had damaged another 7 supply 
ships. - Targets on the French and Italian coasts-and_radio station in 
Crete had been shelled with effect. 

In the Balkans Tito’s H.Q. stated on May 29 that German attacks 
in Croatia were being held, preventing them from penetrating into 
liberated territory in the Zagorje district; also that the partisan forces 
were making progress on both Slovenia and Herzegovina. On June 1 
i ie in the district north-east of Split was reported, and an attack 

Germans in Slovenia, near the Austrian frontier. Marshal Tito 
then’ issued an Order of the Day for an all-out offensive against all 
enemy bases and lines of communication, saying the Germans were 
making great efforts to smash the Army of Liberation so as to raise 

_ the morale of their troops and people. On June 2 it was revealed that on 
May 25 a force of utists and glider-borne troops had made a 
strong attack on Tito’s H.Q. but had been held long: enough for the 
Marshal and his staff to get away. Four pressmen were captured. 

Air attacks were freqyently made on the Dalmatian coast and on 
shipping in the Adriatic and the Aegean. On June 1 R.A.F. bombers 
set 2 cargo ships on fire, blew up a destroyer, and damaged 3 destroyers, 
a cargo ship, and 4 small escort vessels on the Aegean. : 

' Attacks were made on Zagreb railways, targets at Ploesti and Turnu- 
Severin (June 1) when 43 aircraft were destroyed for the loss of 23, and . 
the railway installations at the Iron Gate, where vessels depend upon . 
towing by locomotives to get through the rapids. On June 2 U.S. heavies 
bombed targets in Rumania and went on to land in Russia. They also 
bombed objectives at Cluj, Simeria, Miskolcz, Szolnok, S$ , and 
other places in Central and Southérn Hungary and Transy Ivania. 

The German reports in general claimed that the oy ENY attacks 
on al} the towns, etc., lost were beaten back, local breaches 

` sealed off, and nowhere ‘admitted a break through except at Cisterna. 
On May 26 they said orders had been issued to give way at the main 
points of enemy pressure owing to the sweeping might of the massed 
tanks used by the Allies. They claimed (May 30) the destruction of 78 
tanks in an attack by 200 on Lanuvio, and of large numbers elsewhere. 
Captured orders issued by K showed that the troops had been 
told that everything was at and that in their hands rested the 
security of all the German divisions i in South Italy. .- 

On May 23 the German veer ey y reported that bétween Jan. 24 
and April 14 Allied aircraft had deliberately bombed military hospitals 
20 times, and since then almost daily. 


PACIFIC ARRA act 
On May 27 Gen. MacActhur's H.Q. announced that US. troops 
had landed successfully on Biak, in the Schouten Islands, off Geelvink 
Bay, and that in the strategic sense the campaign in New Guinea was 
now concluded. The landing was preceded by heavy air attacks on the 
airfields in the Geelvink Bay area and some 30 enemy aircraft were 
, destroyed. ` Strong resistance was met round the 3 acrodranies on Biak, 
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but good progress was made in clearing the island. Air attacks wére 
maintained on other Japanese air and other bases in the south-west 
Pacific, including Wotje atoll (Marshalls), Marcus Island, Wake, Maffin' 
Bay, Palau, Truk, and Saipan (Mariannes) and on the Kuriles in the - 
north-west. Australian troops occupied Bunabun, some 140 miles south- 
- east of Wewak, and on June 2 U.S. troops made a new landing on 
‘Bougainville, at the Jaba river mouth. ` 

On May 25 it was announced that U.S. submarines had sunk 15 enemy 
ships, including a destroyer and 3 tankers, and on June 5 that they had 
sunk a further 16, including a large transport and 8 cargo vessels. - 

On May 28 Allied H.Q. announced that since the offensive against the ~ 
New Guinea—Solomons area began on Jyne 29, 1943 about 250,000 
Japanese had been destroyed or rendered harmless, while their 
losses included 272 ships, 5,245 aircraft, and 2,317 troop and supply 
barges. Prisoners taken numbered 1,659. On May 31 the U.S. Naval 
Secretary stated that in the carrier-aircraft attacks on Truk, Saipan, 
and other islands in that part of the Pacific 500 enemy planes had been | 
destroyed, for the loss of 48, half of whose crews were safe, while 52: 
Japanese warships and freighters had been sunk and 32 damaged without 
the loss of a single American ship. ` f 

Sino-Japanese War. On May 23 the Chinese announced the opening 
of an offensive in Honan, with three columns operating; one going east 
ne the main road, the second along the Lo River valley, and the 
third along the Yi River valley. They also paira that Lo was 
still holding out against the Japanese attacks. May 28 the Japanese 

new operations south of Yochow, believed to be aimed at 
Changsha, the Hunan capital, and at the end of the month were 
reported to be within 45 miles of it, but early in June the Chinese 
claimed to have checked their advance. Other Japanese forces, 
however, crossed the Tungting Lake and established themselves on the 
sonth-west shore. They were evidently aiming at establishing a line of 
control right down the centre of China from north to south along the 
Pekin-Hankow-Canton railway, and so cut the country in half. 


“BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN i i 

Towards the end of May the Japanese oh the Imphal front were 
soa reinforced, especially in the Bishenpur area, but all their 
attacks, both there and further north at Kohima were successfully 
dealt with, and steady progress was made in clearing them out of strong’ 
positions held round Kohima, near Bishénpur, and in the Palel-Tamu 
road sector. All their attempts to break through the block on the 
Tiddim road were also defeated. In the first days of June several 

.enemy hill positions north and east of Kohima were captured, and in 
the Palel-Tamu road area and near Bishenpur comparatively heavy 
losses were inflicted on the enemy. 

Heavy fighting continued round Myitkyina, the Japanese fighting 
desperately to prevent the loss of this important base. Meanwhile the 
Chindits pressed on south of Mogaung, and the Chinese gained some 

and north of the ing area, and west of the Mogaung River. 

May 26 the Chinese and U.S. troops took Warong, the last pocket 
of resistance in the hills east of the Mogaung Valley and only 12 miles 
north-west of Kamaing. They took Sharaw on May 29 and then cut 


. 


` tinuing in o 
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the road ‘between Kamaing and Mogaung. On June 1 they captured 
Malakawng, on the main road in the Mogaung Valley, while another 
ae east of the Mogaung river established a line south of Warong and 
wW. ; 

On May 29 it was announced that the Chindits after 5 days’ heavy 
fightmg had withdrawn fra n the road and rail block position on the 
enemy line of communicat.on south-west of Mogaung, after holding 
it for 18 days. i i 

The Chinese force coming from Yunnan made progress towards 
Tengchung (west of the Burma Road) ae 2 towns north-east of 
that place. 





‘CHRONOLOGY - 


ALBANIA. May 23.--According to a statement by Mr. Atlee in 
Parliament guerrilla forces were fighting the Germans in many parts 
of the country, there being 3 main groups: the National Leno 
Movement (Left wing and the most active), the Legality Movement” 
(supporters of King Zog), and the Balli Kombetar or National Front. 
Al held strong political views which sometimes led to clashes. Various 
of the bands were receiving supplies from the British Government. 


ARGENTINA. May 28.—President Farrell, in an Independence 
Day speech, said “the object of the revolution of June 4 was not 
merely to change men but also the em which previously. existed”, 
adding that the various objects would be fulfilled slowly. 

June 4.—President Farrell, broadcasting on the anniv of the 
revolution, said their foreign policy followed Argentine’s historical, 
traditional conduct. Every American country was jealous of its own 
sovereignty. Their position was clear, and doubtless it would be under- 
stood, and the Argentine people could rest assured that foreign policy 
was, and would be, that which corresponded to the national dignity. 


AUSTRALIA. -May 30.—Mr. Curtin in Canada. (see Canada.) 


BELGIUM. May 31.—The Germans announced the execution of 20 
Belgians in reprisal for an attempt on the lives of 2 Rexists of the 
“Wallonia -Assault Brigade”, which had been incorporated in the 
German Army. 


BULGARIA. May 24.—-A German Forei Office spokesman said no 
Cabinet had yet been formed, and the Bojilov Government was con- 
fips for the time being. He denied that the Regents had 
been summoned to Germany. 
Swiss reports stated that German reififorcements were entering the 
country, with H.Q. at Burgas. 
Turkish reports stated that the Government received a Note from 


Moscow on May 22 warning it that unless the policy towards Germany 


was within 48 hours relations with Russia wdgld be broken off. 
This ‘had led to the immediate resignation of the Government. 7 
May 28:—The Germans were reported to have ordered the dismissal 


of the Chief of Staff, Gen. Lukash, ee peed both fnown for their 


anti-Nazi views.“ ; zs 
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-Tass Agency reports stated that “partisan” bands were active in 
several parts of the country, and had been augmented by many desert- 
tions.from the regular Army. Politically, the bands were said to be 
under the control of the “Fatherland Front”, a coalition of the Workers’ 
Party, Left Agrarians, Democrats, and the republican army officers. 

June 1.—German reports, quoting Sofia, stated that M. Bagranov 
had formed a Government, taking the Portfolio of Foreign Affairs, with 
Prof. Stanischev, the Interior: Gen. Russev, War; M. Savov, Finance; 
Prof. Kostov, Agriculture; M. Vassilev, Trade; Prof. Arnaudov, Educa- 
tion; and M. Kolchev, Transport and Public Works. Bagranov was 
known as strongly pro-Axis. 


CANADA. May 23.—Mr. Mackenzie King stated in the House of 
Commons that the success of the Dominions Conference in London not 
only represented the unity of purpose, feeling, and action within the 
Commonwealth but also symbolized to other parts of the world com- 
plete unity. There had never been any material differences between 
athe Premiers at the conference, and there was no difficulty in arriving 
at a convergence of view with respect to all the matters discussed. He 
now felt victory was certain, but that the struggle would be much 
greater and more difficult than anyone could comprehend, but knowing 


the plans of the United Nations he could have no doubt of the ultimate _ 


outcome. 
A 30.—Mr. Curtin arrived in Montreal. 
3L.—Mr. Curtin told the press in Ottawa that he felt there was a 
pepe: the creation in London of an Empire consultative body, which 
would prepare background information and complete the 
discussions for an Empire conference at which decisions would be taken. 
He was satisfied, he said, with the progress made at the conference of 
Dominion Prime Ministers, and added, “Do not think that we are a 
mutual admiration society. We all look at problems from a different- 
here and in a different light. We are democracies, and I say that in 
end it will be the people of Canada, for instance, who will have the 
decision on great questions which are to be finally settled. The Canadian 
or the Australian is still master of his own house, and continued to be 
even when the enemy was thundering at his gates”. ' 
Juns 1.—Mr. Curtin, addressing both Houses of Parliament, reviewed 
the war, and went on to emphasize the necessity for the United Nations, 


ra particular Britain, the U.S.A., Russia, and China, to continue in : 


ce the ration which had meant so much in war. 

e said that nowhere outside Canada could anything be said or done 
that would lessen the responsibility of the Canadian Parliament as the 
law-making authority of Canada and her people. The principle of the 
sovereignty of peoples was the integral cause = which all of them had 
gone to war. Ina reference to therallying of the Dominions to Britain’s 
side in the war he asked, “If the heart should be entirely destroyed how 
could the nether limbs survi 
. No post-mortem-was needed to adjudicate.upon war guilt; the facts 
were there for all to see. The Commotiwesith wen 


word of Governments was the moral conscience of the world. There 
were ideological differences between political systems, as there were 


a 


t to war because. 
Britain had given her undertaking to protect Poland, and the pledged ° 
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economic distinetions between different parts of tho ‘Commonwealth, 

but there were fundamental principles common to all which had to be 

defended if the freedom of the Stdte was to be made possible. Russia 
had defended these principles and had rallied, energized, and 

herself in the most magnificant manner to prevent Hitler destroying her. 

Of the conference of Dominions Prime Ministers he said that, while 
they had lesser problems than thdse discussed by Mr. Churchill, 

President Roosevelt, and Marshal Stalin, they were none the less a 

microcosm—a smaller association to promote concord, to make arrange- 

ments and to devise formulas, so that in a world where none was strong 
enough to stand alone they might discover by what means they could 
best stand with each other. The problem of statesmanship in the years 
to come was to have regard for the welfare of mankind, and there fell 

- upon the great nations the responsibility of making it clear that that 
association which the war had meant for the Commonwealth, the 
U.S.A., Russia, and China meant that their great resources involved 
high aae ni Theirs was a strength that could be maintained 

e use of in order to preventa recurrence of calamities such as 

Hitler and his Axis collaborators had forced upon an unwilling and 

‘indeed, victimized world. 3 
CUBA. Juns 1.—General Elections were held, and resulted in a 
large majority for Dr. Grau San Martin, presidential candidate of the 

- opposition parties, over the candidate of the Government parties, Dr. 
Saladrigas. Voting was compulsory. - 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA. May 24.—It was learned that 6 more Czechs 
had been executed in Bohemia “i high treason and black market 
dealings. , 

DENMARK. May 25. = Patriots blew u aking a large of the engine 
plant at Burmeister and Wains shipb The Germans 
announced the execution of a Dane sentenced for sabotage and of 

_ another for killing a policeman. 

May 28.—The Germans rounded up many officials throughout 
Jutland, including the Governor of South Jutland, the head of the 
police force, and police chiefs of 2 towns. The commander of the frontier 

darmerie fired on the Germans who came to arrest him and was 
ed. 

May 30.—The Germans announced that 7 Danes had been sentenced 
to death for sabotage. 


ECUADOR. M ay 28.—A revolt broke out at Guayaquil, the chief 
‘port, headed by local troops and sailors. 

May 29. <The Carabinieri surrendered to thè rebels, and communica- 
tions. with Quito were cut. Crowds in the streets called for the return, 
f: the exiled President, José Ibarra, who was a candidate for the 
Presidency, in the elections to be held on June 4. 

May 30.—President del Rio resigned, and Dr. Alende, Vice- President 
of the Senate, took over the office. The rebels issued a proclamation 
stating that their movement had the support of students and the labour 
union and that new elections would be arranged by them, since those 
already announced for June 4 would be farcical, ite their candidate, 
Dr, Ibarra, in exile, ; i 
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Dr. Ibarra arrived back in the country from Colombia. 

May 31.—According to reports reaching Washington the Ecuadorean 
Democratic Alliance seized power from the acting President, Dr. Allende, 
and Gen. Alba, ting the Army and the “Revolutionary Van- 
guard”, seamed the len leadership of a provisional Government in Quito. - 

He declared their aims to be the “strengthening of the international 
personality of Ecuador”, intensification of relations with other American 
republics, strong sup rt of the United Nations, and repression of Nazi- 
Fascist activities. ese reports were not confirmed. 
` June 1.—Dr. Ibarra appointed a Cabinet, with Dr. Plaza, Minister of - 
Government; Sefior Henriques, Foreign Affairs; Sefior Elazo, Finance; 
Sefior Salem, Public Works; Major Mancheno, Defence; Sefior Sanchez, 
Education; Señor Calderon, Social Welfare; and Señor Veintimella, 
Agriculture. The President issued a statement, promising to establish a 
Government on a democratic basis within 2 months, the people to 
exercise power through a constitutional assembly. 

- Juns 5—The new -Government was recognized by Brazil. 


EGYPT. Juns 4.—The New Zealand Premier arrived in Cairo. 


EIRE. May_31.—The General Election was held, and resulted in 
Fianna Fail securing 76 seats; Fine Gael, 30; the Farmers, 11; Inde- 
pendents, 9; Labour, 8; and National Labour, 4. 

Juns 1.—Mr. de Valera stated that the elections had put an end to the 
political uncertamty which had prevailed since the inconclusive elec- 
tions a year previously. 


4 ees 
FRANCE. May 24.—It was learned that the Vichy authorities had 
instructed local authorities on the rules to be imposed on the popylation 
after an allied landing. Prefects were to have the power to engage and 
dismiss Civil servants, and all French authorities were to give the 
Germans “complete and loyal help”. If communication with the prefect 
became i Pee g logal authorities were to carry out the orders of the 
German Comfnan 


Marcel Bone chief of Laval’s Storm Troop organization in Tunis: : 
was sentenced to 15 years’ penal servitude in Algiers.. 

May 27.—Pétain, addressing the people of Nancy, said, according 
to the Paris radio, “To-day I come back to you at a tragic hour (after . 
an air attack). Great trials have befallen us and still more sevére ones 
will come. Remain faithful to your duty. Do not meddle in the affairs 
of others. Otherwise you will draw. upon yourselves terrible reprisals.” 

The Vichy police were reported to have arrested about 2,000 patriots 
in April, and the Germans were believed to have arrested an average of 
1,000 every week since Jan. 1. Official Vichy statistics showed that over 

3,000 acts of sabotage were committed in April. 
; oy uns 2.—Reports reached Switzerland that the Germans had 
devastated the Vézère Valley, south of Limoges, where a division of 
troops were attempting-to deal with.the patriot forces. Small towns and ` 
villages in the Brive district were destroyed and all ‘males between 
18 and 40 deported to Germany. 


GERMANY. May 23.—The news gen published telegrams ex- 
changed by Hitler and Mussolini on the 5th anniversary of the Italo- 
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German military alliance, in whid Hitler expressed his ee 
belief that in spite of all difficulties that. have to be overcome ... the 
tripartite Powers will have victo 

ay 25.—Goebbels,in Das Reich, said the forthcoming battle would 
be the heaviest ordeal for the German people. ‘This ‘war is our greatest, 
but at the same time, our last chance’’, he went on. “Never before in our 
history has our national faté been compressed into a few decisions, 
They A will aa decide about our living and about our dying. We 
must now . er our whole strength to an extent which will put 
everything beide into the shade.” 

May 28.—Goebbels in the Väkischer Beobachter, said that of late 
allied airmen had not been content with the haphazard bombing of 
residential districts. “Civilians”, he said, “have been openly machine 
gunned and murdered. This is no longer war—it is premeditated | 
murder. By such action the British and American pilots place them- 

selves outside the internationally recognized rules of war. Only by 
means of armed guards is it now possible to protect enemy airmen who 
have been shot down during such attacks from the fury of the people. 
` It would be asking too much of us to demand that we employ Genie 
soldiers to protect the murderers of children . . . If this disgusting state 
of affairs goes on the world will also witness that we have ways and 
means of defending ourselves against these crimes. 
uns 1.—The National Zeitung reported that Himmler had created 
S.S. battalions of mixed nationality to supervise foreign workers, and 
do propaganda and police work in Germany. They formed part of the . 
ordinary S.S. and not of the Waffen S.S. The fist batislion hA fke 
the oath to Hitler in May; after 18 months of propaganda and recruiting. 
It contained 320 Dutchmen and Flemings. 

June 3.—The Overseas News’ Agency qe a ' Wilhelnistrasse_ 
statement that “on the German side everything has been done for 
months to préserve Rome from such a fate (dèstruction, referred to by 
the Pope). ene ey eee een ae from, armed 


forces”. 


GIBRALTAR. May 31.—Some 900 nani who had’ been evacuated 
to Madeira in Sept. 1940 arrived back home. It was‘announced that all 
men between 18 and 22, including returned evacuees not engaged in 
war work, would be called up for 6 months’, service as A.A. gunners. 


GREAT BRITAIN.: May 24.—Mr. Churchill’s review of foreign 
-policy in Parliament. Nee ‘Special Summary:) - 

May 26.—Sir Samuel Hoare, speaking ‘at Chelsea, said most people 
on thé Continent now realized there was no chance of a German 
victory, and many of them were looking to Great Britain for advice and 
‘support. British prestige had never stood higher, but the Continentals 
were asking whether Britain would be strong enough to help, and 
whether she knew enough about the Continent to make Ker help useful 
and understanding. He had-always replied that she would certainly be 
strong enough,-and also had learnt that ane must take a foremost part 
on European affairs. . 

There was virtual unanimity abroad. over the. immediate needs of 
Europe after the wai—food, order, and ‘freedam in its wide sense of 
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justice and social security. Continentals looked icularly to Britain 


_ to-help inl re-establishing congprd Europe’s difficulties were’ tremend- 


ous, and after giving some of the reasons for this he said the task before 
them was to find a new doctrine’ of life, not based upon materialism, 


_ that Would combine liberty and order. It was the general spirit of the 


British Commonwealth rather than the exact pattern of British 
institutions that many people in Europe would like to copy. There 
were obvious differences n the Commonwealth and the Continent; 
none the less, if Europe was to maintain its influence and make its 
contribution to world civilization it must have a common doctrine. The 


` old Jasssex-fasre liberalism had broken down,.and after the war total- 


jtarianism would have been destroyed, so if there was not to be 4. 


~ dangerous void they must find a new doctrine, based on the sanctity of 


human personality and the conviction that its development was the 


` fundamental duty of civilized States. Men and women must be freed 


from a ruthlessly organized servitude; the liberties that Europe partic- 
ularly needed were those on which British liberties had been built up, 
step by step—security from arbitrary ‘arrest, freedom of association, 
liberty of discussion, equal justice, religious toleration, etc. 
The two most urgent n were a minimium standard of justice, and 
a minimum standard of political equality. By the first he meant no 
arbitrary arrest, fair trial by authorized procedure, no imprisonment 
without trial, and no executive interference with the regular process of - 
law. By the second he meant no racialism and no caste that possessed 
privileges. Europe’s immediate danger was not capitalism or 
unism but nihilism—‘“that dismal. no-man’s-land in which 
devastation is complete”. If Europe were to survive as a great civilizing 
influence it must achieve a much greater unity than it had 
ae many years. British experience could be of Hehinable value in 
mee up this new cooperation. : 
lonial Secretary presented to Parliament a . Command Paper 
setting out a return of schemes made under the Colonial Development 
Act, 1940, from April 1, 1943 to Mar. 31, 1944, involving an expendi- 
ture of £4,113,927 for development and welfare schemes. Estimated 
expenditure on approved schemes since July, 1940 included £7,722,516 
for grants and loans for this work, which included agricultural and 
veterinary services, water supplies and irrigation, ‘communications, 
education, medical, public health, and social services 
Mr. Eden telegraphed to M. Molotov on the 2nd afniversary of the 
Treaty of Alliange to send his good wishes and those of the Government 
and people, and declaring that, side by side, and with their other allies, 
they would carry the assault to victory and so strengthen the bonds of 
friendship and understanding on which their alliance was based. - 
The Government White Paper on Employment Policy (Cmd. 6527) 
was presented to Parliament by.the Minister of Reconstruction 
Mr. Eden’s speech m Parliament closing the foreign policy ‘debate. 


(see Special Summary 


) 
May 28,—638 repatriated prisoners of war from Germany arrived in 
Liverpool. - 

May 29.-The report of the inter-allied committee of 
appointed to consider the future of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice was published as a White Paper, Cmd. 6531. 
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May 30. —Mr. Winant arrived back from a pitnieht’s visit to the 
United States. - 

June 3.—Sir Stafford Cripps stated that in the year ended March:31, 
British factories had delivered 27,273 aircraft and had also” 
18,000. The output of spare parts was equivalent to between 50 and 60 
aircraft for every 100 new ones built, and in the past 12 months 60,000 
aero engines were delivered. . 


GREECE. May 23.—The Prime Minister sent messages to Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Eden stating that the watchword of “Unity every- 
where against our common en y to rid the country of the foreign 
-~ assassins” was now the watchword of evéry Greek, and that all Greek 
delegates in the Lebanon had decided to consign their differences to 
oblivion in order to work together for the liberation of Greece. 

May 24,—M. Papandreou was sworn in as Prime Minister and Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs, with M. Venizelos ag Vice-President of the 
Council, M. Dragoumis as Under-Secretary for Poe M. 
Lambriandidis, Under-Secretary to the Premier, and M . Sakalis as 
Minister without Portfolio. 

May 31.—Reports reaching Cairo showed that the Genas were 
imposing increasingly severe restrictions onsthe population -in their 
attempts to prevent arising. Martial law was in force in the eed hae Í 
„nese, with a curfew at 6 p.m., and gatherings of more than 5 
were forbidden. Civilians were not allowed to use postal, telephone, oF 
telegraph services, and shipping and land transport were prohibited. 


ICELAND. May 24.—A 98} per cent vote was recorded in the 
P on Parliament’s decision to abrogate the treaty of union with 

ark. In 4 towns, including Reykjavik, 28,751 voted for severance 
and 179 against, while 27,893 voted for republican constitution and 


586 against. 


INDIA. May 24.—It was learned that Mr. Gandhi had invited Dr. 
Jayakar, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, and 
Mr. Srinivasa Sastri to give him their opinion on the political deadlock. 

May 31.—The Government announced that the Governor-General 
hadalecided to establish-a new ent of onak and Develop- 
ment, under Sir Ardeshir Dalal, who was ai a Member of tht 
Governor-General’s Executive Council. - i 


IRAQ. Juns 4.—Hamdi Pachachi, President of the Chamber of 
z uties, formed a Cabinet, with Ahmed Baban, Minister of Justice, 

Mohamed Kubba, Social Affairs, as before, and Mustafa al Umari, 
the Interior, and Saleh Jabur, Finance. (Gen. Nuri es Said had resigned 
the Premiership owing to ill-health). A 


ITALY. May 24.—The Government issued a declaration on foreign 
policy’ with the following heads, (1) They repudiated the entire saben 
policy of the Fascists, as contrary to the will and interests of the people.. 
(2 ) The Germans were the true enemies, and the war would be prose- 
cuted until the final defeat of Hitlerism. (3) They condemned the 
invasion of France, Greece, Yugoslavia, and Albania, and desired 
Albania to iene her independence as soon as possible. They intended 
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to adopt a policy of friendly Copa so that the destruction done 
by the war might be repaired and inyestigation made to determine the 
injuries wrought by the Fascists. (4) They would contribute to the 
creation of a new international law m accordance with the Atlantic 
Charter. ' 

‘The neo-Fascist press reported that in Piedmont. alone 3,000 men 
had reported to military and police posts, and large numbers in other 
northern provinces, in response to German warnings that any patriots 
who failed to do so before May 28 would be treated as outlaws and 

executed by shooting in the back. ` 
‘ The German Oversea News pene reported the exétution of Admiral 
Campioni, former Governor of the Dodecanese, and Admiral Mascherra, 
-former Governor of Leros, for laying down their. arms, after Italy 
surrend 

May 28. —It was stated in , Naples that 35 young men had been put on 
trial at Lecce, in the heel of Italy, for reconstituting a Fascist group and 
obtaining information for the Germans. 

May 30.—The neo-Fascist authorities stated that 39, 995 “ ‘outlaws” 
had reported at military and police posts by May 25 midnight; also that 
mo ping up operations ona face scale were begun next day. 

speaking at Nettuno, said, “We stand now on the threshold 
of Rome. A Dee many yo ban parsed wo dall have freed this first 
_ of European capitals from Nazi tyranny” r 

It was announced that the New id Prime Minister had arrived 
in Italy to see Gen. Freyberg. 

Juns 5.—The King signed a decree stating that “on the advice of 
the Prime Minister, in agreement with the Cabinet Council itself” he 
had nominated the Prince of Piedmont Lieutenant-General. He added, 
“In collaboration with responsible Ministers he will, in our name, 
superintend all matters of administration and exercise all royal pre- 
rogatives without exception, signing - .royal decrees, which will be 
countersigned and authenticated in the usual way 

Marshal Badoglio was informed by Gen. n EE that he had 
temporarily assumed the civil and military command of Rome in the 
name of the Royal Italian Government. > - 

The American Generals Johnson and Hume were , appointed Tegpec- 
tively military governor of Rome and head of Amgot services. Supplies 
of foodstuffs began to reach the city from Anzio. 

Mussolini issued a statement, according to the German N ews Agency, 
expressing his grief at the fall of Rome to the Anglo-American invaders, 
“for whom the gates to the fatherland were opened by the base treachery 
committed by the monarehy in Sicily and at Salerno! The German 
High Command had declined to defend the city, as it well could have 
been defended, to spare the population further hardships. “We say 

_ to the Romans”, he went on, Do not yield morally to the invaders, 
who bring back to your city the men of unconditional surrender and a 
Government which is led by Moscow agents’.’”” 


THE NETHERLANDS. Jane 2.—It was announced that a separate 
wo ee and Mr. de Booy appoimted ta be 

Minister, and a new Department of Trade, Commerce, and Agriculture 
formed and temporarily placed under’ the Minister of Finance. Mr. 


> - 
. 
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Kerstens, Minister of, Trade, Conimerce, and Shipping, resigned. Mr. 
Burger, Minister without Portfolio; was appointed Minister of Home 
Affairs, and Mr. van Boeyen, Minister of eral Affairs. 


NORTHERN IRELAND. May 28.—The following appointments 
were announced: Minister of Labour, Mr. Midgley; Health and Local 
Government, Mr. Grant. The of Public Security was abolished 
and its functions transferred to the Home Ministry.. The ie Ministry of . 
Health was a new creation. 


NORWAY. - May 23.—Swedish reports stated that hundreds of 
Quisling oficiáis bad t been ordered to keep themselves in readiness to 
leave Oslo at 2 hours’ notice. Norwegian patriots secured -copies of 
leaflets in English printed by the Germans for distribution amon ng 
in troops in the event of an allied attack, stating that the alli 
st e was simply in the cause of Bolshevism and, Jewry.’ 

May 25.—Swedish reports stated that ‘11 men had been executed for 
espionage and sabotage. Five of them were stated by the Germans to 
as been trained by “British agents” to remove certain Norwegians 

“poison and dagger”: -Reports reached Stockholm (passed by the 
Cae censor) that the response to the mobilization of the 1921-23 
classes had been “poor”. Tip time lmit for registering was extended 
to May 31. 

May 30.—A large etary of electrical equipment in Oslo was blown - 
up in the night, and effective sabotage was reported from several places 
in the provinces. 

Juns 3.—The Germans announced the execution ‘of 5 men for . 
‘sabotage, for which they had been trained by British agents. Quisli 
told an S.S. detachment, of Norwegian Nazis that the registration of 
men from 21 to 23 had not gorie well everywhere, since youths were 
hiding when they were needed to “work for the people and the country”. 
The mobilization would be enforced 100 per cent, however, and theS.S. 
would help to enforce it. ; 


POLAND. May 24.—Moscow report of establishment of a Soviet in 
Warsaw. (see U.S. S.R.) 

May 26.—Pracda’s charges against. the Government in London. 
(see U.S.S.R.) 
_ June 5.—The Prime Minister in Washington. (see U.S:4 .) 


“PORTUGAL. May 25.—The Prime Minister, addressing the Con- 
ess of the União Nacional, said that “on the hypothesis of a total 
erman defeat the possibility z arises of the constitution of three great 

hegemonies, Europe, Africa, and America, In fact, the British Empire, 
the United States, and Russia enjoy increasing power, and maintain 
dominant geographical and economic positions”’.- But international 
relations brought about by the war had created a state of affairs in 
which part of the autonomy of-some nations had been destroyed. The- 
after-war period alone would show whether those countries which at 
great sacrifice had attempted to control world affairs would succomb to 
the temptation to continue the wat during the peace, or would obtain 
a peace thet justified them for having fied war. Whatever the future 
form of international organization Portugal would carry a greater 
international importance, implying greater responsibilities. 
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The facts seemed to point to the destruction of a pnrely.continental 
' Europe. Luckily, however, all Africa was dependent on Western 
Europe, forming with it, ots-d-vis America and from pole to pole, the - - 
material base of the role which it must continue to play in world 
affairs. 

Of the British alliance he said it was “a mutual and permanent 
understanding of a peninsular and colonial position on our side and 
certain services and guarantees that these positions ensure from the 
English side”. What was good for Portugal was good for England, and 
what was good for England was good for Western Europe; erefore it 
_ was unlikely to be affected by any international reorganization. l 

In the course of her siragele Britain had 3 great objects: the conserv- 
ation of a zone’of peace in the peninsula; the maintenance of Atlantic , 
ports; and facilities in the Azores. These had been satisfied. Why, then, 
. were there still signs of discontent? They must understand the British 
position: England was fighting and suffering in an atmosphere of 
exhaltation created by the magnitude of her struggle and the gravity of 
her danger. Perhaps the Portuguese did not understand the greatness. 
of this example, and especially the susceptibilities tọ which a delay, 
. an objection, or re even in small matters could appear as an 
injustice. Total war tended to make people accord absolute values to 
the most innocent traffic among neutrals. ' 5 

May 26.—The liner Serpa Pinto, with-refugees from Europe bound for 
Canada, was stopped by a U-boat in mid-ocean, and 2 U.S. citizens and 
a man stated to be a native of Candda were taken off, under threats 

- of the liner being torpedoed. , 

May 27—The Congress of the União Nacional (the only political 
party allowed) passed motions on foreign policy, including the resolve 
to maintain, strengthen, and develop the alliance with Britain, includ- 
ing the Dominions, especially South Africa; to maintain and develop the 
Peninsula “boé; to develop good relations with France, with special 
reference to the defence of western Europe; to strengthen links with 
Brazil; and to collaborate with the U.S:A., recognizing its geographical —~ 
position inside the “Atlantic Square”. 


SPAIN. May 31.—Sir Samuel Hoare arrived back in Madrid. 


SWEDEN.’ May 29.—The Legation in Berlin was instructed to 
protest against the shooting down of a military aircraft by German 
fighters in the Baltic on May 14, at least 6 nautical miles from the - 
coast of Latvia. It was officially announced in Stockholm at the same 
time that strategic reconnaissance over international waters by the 
Air Force formed part of Sweden’s neutrality watch; 


“ . TURKEY. May 24.—The Grand National Assembly dealt with the 


Budget, providing for ordinary expenses at £1570 million and extra-.. .. 
ordinary expenditure of {T382 million, making a total of {T952 
million, of which 54 per cent was for national defence. 95 per cent of 
the expenditure was covered by ordinary taxation. 

May 25.—The arrest was‘announced of Gen. Ihsan Sabis, publisher 
of the German paper T#rhtsche Post, who had been sending anonymous 
letters to Prenden t Inðnt urging the Government to side with Germany 


against Russia. 
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May 28.—The press in general gave a good recepilon to Mr. Churchill’s 
references to Turkey in his speech, but expressed rise at his state- 
. ment that Turkish military men had taken a “gloomy” view of Russian 
prospects in the fighting in South Russia. Some papers questioned the 
relevance of the statement, and said that Turkey had been influenced 
not by operations in Russia but by the Allies’ position in the Eastern 
Mediterranean and the Balkans, “which has not changed much during 
the last 3 months, thus justifying Turkish caution”. 
30.—The Assembly the Budget by 396 votes to one. 
ime Minister revi the internal situation, and declared the 
people would cling to the Kemalist faith, and not let their youth be 
influenced by Right or Left wing ideologies. The Government were 
determined to thwart any reactionary activities. 
May 31.—Seven Bulgarian officers reached Turkey and said they 
wished to fight with the Russians. They were fired on at the frontier. 
and one, a general, seriously wounded. 





U.S.A. M ay 30.—Mr. Hull received the British, Chinese, and Russian 
Ambassadors and asked them to make known to their Governments 
that the United States was now ready to open preliminary conversations 
on the general problem of post war security. 

A congress í Polish Americans held at Buffalo sent a memorial to 
President Rodsevelt asking him not to permit the United States to be 
involved in designs against Poland and its future, whether in the east 
or in the west. Poland had the right to be free and have her territorial 
integrity maintained, and the occupation and retention of her soil by in- 
vading Russian armies would “establish an accomplished fact that 
would undoubtedly disturb the future of Europe and would be in total 
disregard of international morality and justice”. 

The congress claimed to represent 5 million Americans of Polish - 
descent, and it was attended by delegates from 1,068 Polish-American 
organizations. 

President Roosevelt told the press that he en ed a new and 
better League of Nations in the post-war world. E was working 
towards a unity of nations to prevent another war; they were older now 
and were not saying, as in 1914-18, that it waa.a war to end all wars, but 
they had the objective of joining with other nations for the security of 
general world peace. They wanted to provide machinery for talking 
things over,with other nations without infringing the integrity of the 
United States or other nations. The object was to work so closely with 
other nations that if one nation or combination of nations started to run 
amok there would be sufficient un ee. of opinion among the 
others for the pane to be stopped before he got really started. 

The League of Nations had that purpose, but ft got involved in 
American politics. It was to prevent this that he and Mr. Hull had been 
working on the new organization in consultation with Congressional 
leaders. In reply to a question he said the new organization would not 
be patterned on the League of Nations. 

e President also said that, in his judgment, Spanish shipments to 
Germany had not been cut down enough yet. Essentially there was no 
change in United States E Spain. 

May 31.—The Aa Pra uction Board of the U.S. War Production 
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Board published figures of aircraft output showing a total for Britain 
and the U.S.A. since the war began of nearly 300,000. For the U.S.A. 
the figures were: 1940, 6,086; 1941, 19,290; 1942, 47,873; 1943, 85,946; 
1944, estimated at 100,000. 

German output was estimated at 110, 000 aircraft since the war began, 
when she had a stock of some 24,000.. Japan’s output was probab 
41,000. German output was now only some 75 per cent of thet of sere 
and it was estimated that over 40 per cent of their fighter production had 
been knocked out by bombing. , 

June 1.—Mr. Hull gave, to the press, a categorical assurance that the 
small nations would Aa y represented in the international post- 
war organization proposed e United States, declaring that in that 
organization the clic of ah depended on the welfare of almost all. 
It was a mutual affair. He doubted, in matters of common interest and 
of self-interest, whether any nations, large or small, had any other 
purpose than to cooperate in legitimate and practicable international 
relationships. It was the entire disposition and purpose of the United 
States that all nations, especially the smaller ones, would get a position 
of equality with all others. 

The Sécretary of War stated that the Army now had 3,657,000 troops 
oversea, or nearly 47 per cent of the whole Army. By the end of 1944 
the figure would be more than 5 million. The Army'‘Air Force had over 
75,000 planes. ; 

Tune 2.—The War Man- Commissioner announced that on or 
before July 1 the Commission would institute semi-compulsory control 
over the employment of all industrial male workers of 17 and upwards. 

June 3.—The State Department announced that 84 Finnish firms 
were included in a new black list, for the first time, and 53 Swedish. 

The House of Representatives passed, by 280 votes to 23, a Bill 
prayiding funds as follows: Lend-lease, $3,450 million odd; U.N.R.R.A., 
$450 million, and the Foreign Economic Administration, $19} million. 

june 5.—Mr.-Stettinius stated that the success of U.N.R.RA. 
would be placed in grave jeopardy if the United States failed to provide, 
and in time, its share of the funds needed. (The Bill passed by the House 
appropriated $450 million, whereas $800 million had been asked for), 
es beatles en was the minimum contribution by the U.S.A. which 

vide for the first 6 months active operations by 
UNRRA I the o $450 mion vated was regule foetus advance pro- 
curement of those supplies that must be bought ahead of time if they 
were to be on hand when needed, but the other $350 million was required 
_ for other supplies equally essential to the first 6 months’ active relief 
operations—it was an essentjal of the amount needed now. 

President Roosevelt received Mr. Curtin. 

-The Washington Post, referring to the successes in Italy, said a 
were now 5,200,000 Americans serving outside the United States, with 
millions more in training, but it should be remembered that it had 
taken-the better part of 3 years “to get where we are in the war”, and 
even now the problem would be an impossible one if in the European 
theatre the bulk of the German Army were not on the Eastern front. 
Any-doubts-as to whether U.S. policy after the war should be one of 
co-operation ought to be dispelled “by the contemplation of the fact 
that the victory we hope to win would be beyond our power but for 
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the allies who have made it possible for us ‘to build up our strength in 
security and relative leisure”. —- 

The Polish Premier, M. Mikolajczyk, arrived in Washington for confer- 
ences with high U.S. officials on Polish and general European questions. 


USSR. May 22. —Marshal Stalin received the representatives of the 
Polish National Council. 

May 24.—Moscow radio reported the establishment of a Polish 
Soviet in Warsaw and said representatives of it had arrived in Moscow; 
also that the “First Nati Polish Army would now be formed.” ` 

May 28.—It was understood that the Government had informed the 
Bulgarian Government that they must cease to aid Germany by posit 
naval and air bases at her disposal and otherwise helping the 
war efforts; also that they must allow the-.establishment of Russian 
Consulates at Varna, Burgas, Rustchuk, Plovdiv, and elsewhere to 
make sure that promises not to help y were carried out: 

Pravda charged:the Polish Governmrhent ‘in London with a 
policy of inaction in Poland and energetic action outside it in opposition 
to tHe cause of Allied victory: It was quite lik that the ““Sosnkovaki- 
Kukiel-Kot group” were correct in saying they knew nothing about the 
National Polish Council or its delegates in Moscow, since “these 
gentlemen, who style themselves a Government, in general know 
nothing and can know nothing about what goes on in the fighting and . 
living Poland of the people”. ` 

-Jwne 1.—Mr. Eric Johnston, chairman of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, arrived in Moscow as the guest of the Commissariat of 
Foreign Trade. 

Red Star denounced Gen. Franco’ s courtship of the Allies, and said 
“fictions, whatever their kind, cannot save him, because the Spanish 
pop will have the fmal word. Franco is presenting an ent made 

“the United-States and Britain as a to the He never 
attacked the Western Powers because he did not want ie He was as 
helpless to attack Gibraltar as he would have been to prevent a German 
invasion of Spain”. He had not been strong enough to enter the war on 
Hitler’s side and was now trying to make a virtue of necessity, and to 
obtain the Allies’ su ppc in exchange for fictitious services. 

Isvesita also published an attack on the Spanish Government. 


VATICAN CITY. June 2.—The Pope, in a broadcast, said the . 
Eternal City had to learn by experiénce how fast the existing 
methods of warfare had become even more ferocious, but he did ‘not 
overlook the fact that the threat of air attacks on districts not beyond - 
the outer of Rome had given way to a conduct that showed greater 
regard. He still hoped the city might be spared from becoming a theatre 
of war. He did not hesitate, he said, to repeat that “whoever dares to 
raise a hand against Rome would be guilty of matricide in the eyes of 
the civilized world and in the eternal judgment of God”. 

After referring to the hardships of the population and the efforts made 
by the Vatican to provide foodstuffs, he said that while the world was on 
the threshold of even more dramaticand decisive events, yet increasing! iy 
numerous were the discussions reverting to the question of peace, whi 
were now attracting a larger number of people despite the fact that 
the voices of moderation were mingled with those of open violence. 
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- Quoting Cicero’s dictum that victory was: by nature insolent and- 


haughty, “complete victory or complete destruction-—there i is no other 
alternative for peoples and nations’, he said, “once this thought is in- 
fused into the mind it turns even those who by nature would be inclined 
to accept a reasonable peace. Those possessed by such a thought are 
carrying on as jf in the grip of a hypnotic dream through unheard of 
sacrifices, dragging others with them in a conflict of austion, the 
spiritual and social consequences of which threatsn to become the 
curse of the future. It is therefore of the highest importance that honest 


solutions be found—solutions which- are not merely partly successful’ 


but true and enduring, so that in the days of peace no new threat can . 


evolve. Any solution must reflect the thought that responsibility for 
wars to-day, as in the past, can only with difficulty be placed on peoples 
or nations as such. We have seyeral times made concrete estions 
for international collaboration on the indispensable basis of Christian 
principles. . we limit ourselves to pointing out that any just 
solution of the pan conflict must consider, as two very distinct and 
important questions—(1) the guilt of oe or prolonging a war; (2) the 
the terms of peace and their guarantee. This distinction leaves un- 
touched the tenets that the just expiation for acts of violence . . .. does 
not-depend on the conduct of the war, but is a necessary guarantee 
against armed attempts. A just policy must leave to the vanquished a 
- hope or rather a ‘faith that its vital necessities will be safeguarded 
Therefore we hope the rulers will keep in mind the fundamental principles 
which inspired the words of Marcus Claudius Marceljus—‘Conquer 
yourself, keep -your temper, spare the Ha si R ‘the fallen: foe 
to his feet’. pee 


YUGOSLAVIA. «une 1.—The King oF fa declaration to the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes in which he. the greatest aed 
ation for the deeds of the people fighting e Germans in Yugosla 

and said that if their heroism was to bear full fruit it was sata 
that there should be unity among all of us who are. devoted to the 
sacred task of liberation”. He therefore appealed to all his people to 
lay aside their differences and postpone all political issues till after the 
war, when they would be free to express their will as to the organization 
of the State. Th this, as in all things, he was at his people’s service. - 


He had accordingly resolved to form a new Government which, with- l 


out regard to political views, would consecrate itself to the purpose of ~ 


working with all those elements in the country who were actively . 


. resisting the eriemy; he had &ntrusted the task of leading it to Dr. 
Subasitch, the Ban of Croatia, but as it could fulfil its task only m full 
collaboration with all resistance elements, he had directed “him to 


establish contact with those elements before deciding on the final com- - 


position of the Government. . 

Peter stated in an interview that Dr. 
for Bari to see representatives of Marshg 
would be asked to send a representative there.” 
vitch would to collaborate wi te if not, thes h : 





Subasitch would leave soon 






country was ed. Gen. Mihailovitch would: be;ins tracted to start 
fighting the Germans. , ; 
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FINLAND SINCE THE MOS€OW TREATY 
L Events up to the end of 1941 


THE Winter War ended on March 12, 1940, with the Moscow Treaty.* 
Russia’s territorial gains included the whole of the Karelian Isthmus 
and the town and bay of Viipuri; the shores round the west, north, and 
north-east of Lake Ladoga; a number of islands in the Gulf. of Finland; 
and a considerable area in the north-east of Finland, north of Marka- 
jarvi and Kuolajärvi, thereby moving the Finnish frontier back from 
“the Murmansk railway and parts of the Rybachi peninsula (north-east 
of Petsamo). The peninsula of Hangd and adjacent islands were leased 
to the Soviet Government at an annual rent of 8 mullion marks for use . 
as a Soviet military base. Russia also secured the right of free transit 
for her citizens and goods through Petsamo to Norway, and a right of 
way to Sweden by the shorter route Kandalaksha-Kemijarvi, for which 
purpose a railway was to be built. 

“On the other hand, Moscow made no attempt to interfere with the 
political constitution of the Finnish Government, and Soviet forces 
evacuated the Petsamo district, thus leaving an ice-free port and 
important nickel mines in Finnish territory, facts which support 
Russia’s claim that her-demands on Finland had been made entirely 
in order to safeguard her own north-eastern frontier against possible 
aggression. , 

The war over, Finland immediately tackled the problem of re- 
construction. Practically all the inhabitants had left Viipari, Hangö, 
and the other ceded areas. Roughly about 14,000 square miles of 
territory had been lost, including one-tenth of the arable land, and 
important industrial establishments—factories, sawmills, and the 
newly completed hydro-electric plant on the Rouhiala Rapids which 
generated about a fourth of the power of Finland. Part of the inland 
waterways was disorganized, since the important Saima canal system 
debouched at Viipuri, and long stretches of railway were also lost. F 

Once the immediate problem of emergency relief, which was the 
responsibility of local authorities who were reimbursed by the central 
Governfnent, was brought under control, the most pressing task was to 
settle the refugees, nuimbering some 450, 000, or about one-eighth of the 
total Finnish population. 

Early in Sept., 1940 a law was passed embodying the‘ ‘rapid settle- % 
ment policy”. Work was begun to establish 26,000 farms provi 
land for cultivation, 3,000 farms of mixed arable and pasture land, an 


1 See Bullatin of March 23, 1940, Vol XVII, No. 6 for full account of the peace 
terme, the broadéast Dy tha Tinni Foreign: Maat and map showing Russian 
gains. 
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800 fishing sites, including houses for fishermen. This plan was financed 
by a capital levy, which worked as follows: “A specified compensation 
is paid the evacuated farmer in the form of State bonds. Land is then 
found for him under the terms of the rapid settlement programme and 
the owner of the land is paid in these bonds. The owner is then called 
upon to pay the capital levy with the non-negotiable bonds. The 
bonds thus return to the State and are destroyed’’.+ Other settlements 





` were formed on State and private timber lands. 


A serious housing shortage, due mainly to the influx of population, 
and, to a remarkably small extent, to air-raid damage, also had to be 
met. Three large factories for the manufacture of pre-fabricated 
plywood houses began production in the summer of 1940, and over 
2,000 sectional houses were sent by Swedish relief authorities. 

Work on the Oulojoki hydro-electric plant in north-western Finland, 
with a potential yield of 400,000 horse-power, was begun, which would 
more than make up for the lost Rouhiala plant. 

Firinish economy is built up for export, and at the beginning of the 
World War Britain was Finland’s largest customer and bought the 
bulk of her timber and wood-pulp and much of her dairy-produce. 
After the invasion of Norway fale with Britain was almost cut off. 
Sweden and Russia could not provide large markets for Finnish exports, 
since they exported similar goods, nor could they provide Finland 
with much food. Inevitably Finland was driven to trade almost 
entirely with Germany, who was able to supply her with food, of which 
she was seriously short. Germany, who was anxious to secure Finland’s 
supply of copper and nickel, had considerable interests in the Petsamo 
Nickel Company, and also had considerable holdings in the nicke] and 
copper mines at Nivala, south of Uleaborg, which were run by the 
Government-controlled Outokumpa Company. 


The Cabinet was reconstructed at the end of March, 1940. Dr. Ryti 
was again Prime Minister, Hr. Tanner filled the new office of Minister 
for Food and Supply, and Professor Witting, whose sympathies were 
pro-German, became Foreign Minister. During the 15 months between 
the two Russian wars Finnish home politics ran a fairly smooth course, 
although there were some signs of discontent and unrest. For example, 
in the summer reports came of demonstrations by the “Union for 
Peace and Friendship with the Soviets” in favour of the Soviet Unian, 
which resulted in clashes with the police,who forcibly dispersed workers’ 
meetings at Helsinki, Tampere, and other towns. The Government 
declared that no action had been taken until the gatherings had 
assumed a violently provocative character. 

Labour difficulties were not lacking. In Feb , 1941 employers 
and trades union officials met Hr. Fagerholm to hear the Govern- 
ment’s recommendations for the raising of wages. An average rise of 
two-thirds of the increased cost of living was suggested, with full 

“compensation for the lowest wage-earners, and a bill for family allow- 
ances was promised. Collective bargaining, it was stated, should be the 
normal method of settling wages. 

It seems certain that some of the working-class elements were more 
disposed to admiration of Russia than were the Government; this is 

1 See Survey Graphic, Vol XXX, No. 4, April, 1041. 
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borne out by Hr. Tanner’s broadcast of July 3, 1941, after the beginning 
of the second Russian war, when he said “the workers of Finland will 
least of all have cause to mourn if the Soviet régime breaks”. 
In November, 1940 President Kallio retired, and died immediately 
erwards, and Dr. Ryti was elected President. In the following 





anuary, after Hr. Pehkonen ( ian) had declined, the task, Hr. 
, Director of the State Bank, formed a Government representing 
nearly all parties, including the Swedish-speaking party party. Confidence 


in the Government was shown by the fact, announced in March, that a 
reconstruction loan of 1,000 million marks had been fully subscribed 
within four weeks, thousands of small investors having contributed 
their life-savings. On April 29 Parliament passed the Emergency 
Powers Bill by 149 vòtes to 29, giving the Government virtually 


dictatorial fe over the country’s economic life until the end of 


1941. At 
mark loan. 

' After the ratification of the Moscow Treaty on March 20, 1940 a” 
mixed commission was appointed to delimit the new frontier. On 
April 6 it was announced in Helsinki that diplomatic relations with 
Moscow were to be resumed immediately. Four days later.the Russians 
ae Petsamo and the waters outside were afterwards mined by the 

inns. 

During the war Finland had re-militarized the Aaland islands,* and 
in July it was reported that Russia had asked that they should either 
be demilitarized or that she should have an equal share in their control 
and occupation; also that Finland had agreed to the former course 
and had also undertaken not to cede them to any third Power. At the 
same time it was reported that Finland had given Russia the right to 
transport a limited number of troops and war-material overland to 
Hango. 

Relations with Germany had, for various reasons, tended to 
closer after the Moscow Treaty, and had recovered from the set ce 
caused by the Pact with Russia in Sept., 1939 and by the resentment 
caused by the presence of German military advisers with the Russians 
during the war. Since the Germans had helped the Finns to break 
away from Russia during the last war Finland had always felt gratitude 
and had, perhaps, forgotten the drawbacks of German help. After*the 
German invasion of Norway in the spring of 1940 Finland found herself 
eye largely cut off from the outside world, except for Germany. 

ks, instead of English, flooded the country; German goods 
ae absolutely vital; and the Finnish press, ju by the ee in 
which news was presented, came very much under | an influence. 

In the autumn of 1940 there were reports, which caused a protest 
from the British Government, that German troops were passing through 
Finland on the way to Northern Norway. This the Finns admitted, but 
said that such troops were only going and returning for leave and that 
they had stipulated that numbers travelling in either direction must be 
the same; also that the traffic was controlled and was restricted to the 
Petsamo-Rovaniemi highway, and that the ports and road transport 

1 In view of the determined opposition by ths U.S.S.R. ın the first part of 1989 


negotiations for the jomt militarization of the Aaland Islands by Finland and 
Sweden had been abandoned by the latter country _ 


t 
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between Petsaino and the rest of the country also remained under 
Finnish control. 

In the following April, when Russo-German relations were patently 
worsening, Pravda reported the arrival of some 12,000 German troops, 
equipped with tanks and artillery. Helsinki again acknowledged a 
landing. but said the number was only 1,300. In fact, German troops 
were actually stationed at Abo, where they could keep an eye on 
Hangö, and Carman barracks were being built at Rovaniemi. In June 
came reports that German organizations in Finland were recruiting 
young men for service with, or training in, the German Army, and that 
several parties had left for Germany. er military preparations were 
increased, and a partial evacuation of Helsinki “for practice’ took 

lace. i 
When war actually broke out between Russia and Germany Finland 
-complained of the bombing by Russia of places in Finnish territory, 


: although German ’planes based in Finland were bombing Russian 


territory. A Government spokesman said that they would remain 
“neutral for as long as possible”. However, on June 25 the Government 
announced that Russian violations of the frontier had become syste- 
matic, and that Finland was accordingly compelled to defend herself 
with every means in her power. 

Great Britain had already declared that since June 14 all traffic to 
Petsamo had been suspended, and that in future no navicerts would be 
Sea to ships sailing to Finland, the reason for this being that the 

innish Government was not in a position to prevent imports reaching 
the Germans. i 

The fervent spirit with which the Finnish people embarked on the 
Winter War was not evident in the second campaign. There was some 
enthusiasm at the beginning, and a real and, at the time perhaps, 
pardonable conviction that Germany would win the war. 

The first war had cost the Finns 23,000 killed and 6,000 seriously 
injured. They were ready to bear more losses in order to regain the 1939 
frontiers, but by mid-August death notices in the papers and over- 
crowded hospitals showed that these losses were likely to be heavy. 
There was disappointment with the Germans; promised war equipment 
had not come up to expectations, nor had the German armies proved 
as ‘Successful as had been expected, and the lightning strokes which 
were to recapture Hangö, cut the Murm railway, and reach 
Leningrad did not materialize. Strict censorship allowed little direct 
expression of these feelings in the press, and U.S. reports made frequent 
reference to the power of the Gestapo in the land. 

Although the speed of the war did not come up to expectation 
Viipuri was recaptured by the end of August, but caused no loud 
jubilation: The Helsingen Sunomai stated that now, from a Finnish 
point of view, the war was already ended, and this probably repre- 
sented the opinion of the majority of Finns. But the Minister of 
Defence said that its recovery made it incumbent on the Finnish 
people to continue the struggle until fmal victory was achieved, and 
Mannerheim re-echoed this sentiment on Sept. 4, when, in an Order 
of the Day announcing that the old frontier on the Karelian Isthmus 
. had been reached, he said: “The time has not come yet for us to turn 
our swords into ploughshares.”’ 


$ 
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A few days after this came American reports of abortive armistice 
talks in a neutral capital, at which Moscow had, it was said, accepted in 
pees the restoration of the 1939 frontiers, but that when Manner- 
neim had demanded East Karelia the discussion had ended. Such an 
attitude on Russia’s part seems probable, since Moscow radio on 
June 26 had again stated that the cause of the 1939 war had been the 
heed to secure strategic positions against an aggressor, “obviously not 
against Finland”, whose people were “merely the innocent victims of 
the German aggressor” 

This claim to Eastern Karelia, which had never been part of Finland 
(although a considerable number of its inhabitants speak a Fipnish 
‘dialect and are akin to the Finns), was not generally supported Yet 
in the autumn and winter a certain amount of enthusiasm was whipped 
up on this question, and even the Social Democrats spoke of the duty 
towards “East Karelia, which is awaiting its liberation from centuries 
of oppression and darkness”. Some few extremists such as the I.K.L. 
party wished for a Greater Finland which should include not only. 
Eastern Karelia but adjoming territories and even Leningrad, but 
these views had little support. 

Another reason given for the advance beyond the old frontiers was 
a strategic one, since it was necessary to occupy in self-defence aero- 
_dromes and other bases which Russia could use against Finland. 

, This extension of Finnish war aims led to a changed attitude on the 
‘part of other nations, who had viewed with understanding her 
endeavours to recoup her original losses. The severance of diplomatic 
relations with Great Britain at Fimland’s desire (since she was a co- 
belligerent with Germany) on August 1, was followed by a British 
' prohibition of trade with D and “Abele end of September, 1941 a Note 
‘from Great Britain stated that so long as Finland, in alliance with 
Germany, carried: on an aggressive war against and on the territory of 
the ally of Great Britain, she must be considered a member of the Axis, 
since it was impossible to separate the war Finland was waging from 
„the general European war. It was further stated that if Finland 
continued to invade Russian territory Great Britain would have to 
‘treat her as an open enemy, but that if Finland evacuated all territories 
beyond the 1939 frontiers the British Government would be ready to 
study sympathetically any proposals for the improvement of relations. 

The belief, which 1s continually put forward, that their country was, 
and is, fighting her own war whith is quite unconnected with the 
general struggle, appears to be genuinely held by many Finns. It was 
ioe forward in a speech made at Vaasa by the Minister of Trade on 

ptember 14, just after the reports of armistice talks mentioned above, 
‘and it is to be noted that his speech also contained the following state- 
ment: “We are sure that Germany will win, and that Russia will lose; 
therefore any peace we concluded with Russia would become null 
and void”. 

Reports, again from American sources, said that before making this 

the Minister was warned by the Germans to dissociate the 
‘Govereent from any demands for peace, and was given evidence that, 
‘should Finland try to stop fighting, German forces would occupy the 


1 See Bulletin, Vol XVIII, No 25, Dec. 13, 1941, for account of Eastern 
| Karelia, 
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country. Immediately afterwards certain members of+the Social 
Democratic party who had advocated peace with Russia were arrested. 

United States opinion on the subject of peace agreed with that of 





Great Britain. On November 7 the State ent released the 
memorandum of conversations between Mr. rdell Hull and Hr. 
Procope, the Finnish Minister in Washington. The’Finnish Government 


had been warned that if they wished to keep the friendship of the U.S., 
they must give evidence of their wish to stop fighting against Russia 
and withdraw those troops which had the 1939 frontiers. This 
Finland, in a reply handed to the U.S. Government, refused to do, and 


- subsequently the feeling in favour of continuing the war seemed on the 


whole to stiffen. 

The year ended with the country in an uncompromising mood. 
Terboven, the Gauleiter in Norway, visited Helsinki in November, 1941, 
and at the end of the month the Finnish Foreign Minister visited Berlin 
and adhered to the anti-Commitern Pact. Great Britain, failing to 
come to any satisfactory understanding with Finland, declared war on 
her on December 6, 1941, and on the same day President Ryti issued a 
decree absorbing occupied Karelia and annulling the peace treaty of 
March, 1940. 


SOCIAL SECURITY IN SOUTH AFRICA 


THE problem of social security in South Africa has been com- 
plicated by the high proportion of natives, Asiatics, and coloured 
peoples in the population.! The enormous variation in the stan- 
dards of living of these peoples has influenced wage policy and has 
meant that owing to the competition of cheap native labour, as well as 
for other reasons, there has been an increase in poverty among 
unskilled European labourers. This problem of the “poor usual 
ay been tackled by the Government in its “civilized labour cy”, 

ee plans of reform in social security also sho unis 

help to reduce both this and the native problem. 

The reports of the Social Security Committee and the Social and 
Economic Council! suggest the formation of a social securi ear ene fund seat a 
contributory basis, workers contributions being on a 
according to wages, with special provisions for tare: oo 
natives. The costs of this scheme, together with public health, nutri- 
tional, and educational shia are beyond the capacity of the country 
at present, and the White P. concludes that the full implementation 
of this scheme by 1955 wor d require an increase in the income leyel 
of the Union of at least 50 per cent. It therefore recommends as a start 
a modified scheme of monetary benefits and pensions, which by 1947 
will cost £52 million, including £10 million as contributions from the 
workers. It is this scheme to which General Smuts has pledged Govern- 
ment support and which will probably be adopted as a beginning. 

Mr. Hofmeyr, Finance Minister, in his Budget speech on February 24, 


ulation at the 1936 census was 7,586,041 non-Europeans and 


2,003,857 Buropecn. 
3 Copies of White Papar have not yet bean recdlvod ia this coùntiy. The 
above summary is takon from tho Timas of February 14, 1944. 
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promised, as an instalment of social security reform, to extend old 
age and invalids’ pensions on a proper basis among all sections of the 
population—-European, cobina, Asiatic, and natives. The existing 
system of social security in the Union may be outlined as follows: 

Old Age Pensions. By an Act of 1928, which was amended in 1931 
and 1937, every European person and every coloured person, other 
than an Asiatic or an‘ aboriginal native, may receive the benefits of an 
old age pension. Men ae liable at the age of 65, women at 60. The 
granting of a pension is qualified by certain conditions. The applicant 
must be domiciled in the Union, or be resident in the Union at the time 
of making his application for the pension. He must have been a 
British subject for 5 years and have been ordinarily resident in the 
Union for 15 out of 20 years immediately preceding the date of his 
application. If he has not been a British subject for 5 years, or if he 1s 
an alien, he must have been resident in any part of South Africa now 
included in the Union for 25 out of 30 years immediately preceding 
the date of application. In addition to these, tests of citizenship an 
applicant is also subject to certain economic tests. He must not have 
means ex ing a prescribed amount, and the amount of the pension 
is adjusted by the Commissioner of Pensions to suit the circumstances 
of the applicant. Both the ability of his spouse or children to support 


him and his own ability to support himself are taken into account in: 


determining whether the applicant is eligible for a pension and in 

ing the amount of the pension if it is granted. The maximum rate of 

pa for a white person is £42 per annum; for a coloured person {21. 
n 


no case may the pension be at a rate which would make the total | 


income of the pensioner exceed the sum of £72 per annum in the case 
of a white person, or £39 per annum in the case of a coloured person. 
In determining the rate of pension payable account is taken of the 
personal earnings of the applicant and ‘his income (if any) from pro- 
perty and investments during the twelve months preceding his 
application. In addition, the yearly value of property owned and 
occupied by him and any gifts or payments by his children are taken 
into account. On the other hand, no account is taken of free board and 
lodging, except when it is given as wages. As an encouragement to 
thrift, funeral benefits and sick allowances are not taken into account; 
gifts and the value of personal effects and furniture are also ignored. 

The scheme is not a contributory one, and the whole cost is borne by 
the Union. . . 

Blind Pensions. Under the Blind Persons Act of 1936 provision is 
made for the payment of pensions to blind persons, and of grants-in-aid 
for the promotion of their welfare. This act, lıke the Old Age Pensions 
Act, only applies to European persons and coloured persons other than 
Asiatics or natives. Applicants must have attained the age of 19 years, 
and the granting of a pension is subject to the same qualifying con- 
ditions of citizenship and economic means as the Old Age Pension. 
The maximum rate of pension for a white person is £36 per annum, 
for a coloured person {24 per annum. In no case may the pension be at 
a rate which would make the total income of a white person exceed 
£64 per annum or that of a coloured person exceed {48 per annum. 
The amount of the pension is decided by the Commissioner of Pensions 
according to the circumstances and needs of the applicant. 
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The Government also makes gania maid through the South 
African National Council for the Blind towards the provision and 
maintenance of hostels, homes, workshops, and training schools for 
the blind, and for the augmentation of the income of blind persons 
working in any institution approved by the Council. 

Thus, by the Old Age Pensions Act of 1928 and the Blind Persons 
Act of-1936, the European and coloured citizens of the Union are 
hase by law against the loss of earning ability through old age or 

dness e old age and blind pensions are non-contributory and 
therefore come under the category of social assistance rather than 
social insurance. On the otier hand, they are received as a legal right 
and not as a charity. 

Granis to Disabled PEIRA There is no enacted legislation which 
ensures a pension to those who are unable to earn on account of 
physical or mental disability, but the Department of Social Welfare 
instituted a scheme in 1937 whereby financial assistance is given to 
European citizens of this class whose income does not exceed £2°10s. 
per month. Applications are made through district committees 
representing local welfare organizations and churches, which forward 
them with a recommendation to the Secretary for Social Welfare. 
The grants, if approved, are made direct to the applicant through his 
‘local er and may not exceed {2 10s. per month. The maximum 
period of payment is for twelve months. 

Public Works for the Relief of Unemployment. In addition to direct 
financial assistance to the needy, the Union Government has introduced 
_ since 1934 a number of public works which are intended to absorb 
surplus labour and abolish unemployment. This policy has been sum- 
marized thus:—“the provision made by the Government for the relief 
of unemployment has ensured that no able-bodied male European 
under the age of 50 years need be unemployed”’.1_ Government forestry 
settlements provide cottages for the workers and their families, free 
medical service, and firewood. Settlers receive a commencing wage of 
5s. 4d. per day with increments of 6d. per day after six and twelve 
months respectively, the wage being then increased to 6s. 4d. eo da 
after one year’s satisfactory service. In 1941 there were eleven 
settlements in the Union. Government irrigation works pay European 
labourers 5s. per day if they are married, 3s. 6d. per day if single, but as 
the men are employed on piece work they can increase their earnings. 
They also provide food, accommodation, and medical services free of 
charge. Railway works pay at a rate of 5s. to 5s. 6d. per day, and asin 
the case. of irrigation works labourers can ma their pay by piece- 
work. Forestry, irrigation, and railway works only employ men who 
are physically fit, and in 1938, because of the shortage of physically 
fit men, native labour was employed on these works, originally intended 
for European labour only. According to the Year Book of the Union 
for 1941, plans for forestry, irrigation, and railway works have had to 
be curtailed because of the inadequate supply of labour. 

In January, 1934, a Government scheme for combating soil-erosion 
was put into operation by the Department of Agriculture and Forestry. 
European labourers are paid 5s. 6d. per day for married men, and 4s. 
for’ single men. The work is reserved for unemployed persons who, 

1 Official Year Book of the Union of South Africa, 1938. 
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~ owing to age or physical disabilities, are ineligible for other national 


works. The Department of Agriculture also controls the Government 


, scheme for the eradication of noxious weeds. Under this scheme the 
game TE are paid as for soil erosion works. 


In addition to instituting these national relief works, the Govern- 


' ment has encouraged Provincial Administrations and local authorities 


to provide work for persons who would otherwise be unemployed by 


granting subsidies to schemes organized for this p 


purpose. 
Special Service and Pioneer Battalions. The Special Service Battalion 


, was established in 1933 for the abe of combating the deteriorating 
ro 


influence of unemployment and viding discipline and training 
for boys and gonne Den, Reading: is confined to young men between 
the ages of 17 22 who are physically and medically fit and have 


; reached a standard of education equivalent to matriculation. The 


authorized strength of the Battalion is 1,960 men. The Pidneer 
Battalion was established in 1934 for the same purpose, but received 
recruits from a wider oe group (18 to 30) and of a lower standard of 


education. The strength of this battalion is 400 men. 


Social Insurance. State social insurance developed early in the 
mining industry, where the need for it was particularly urgent. The 
Miners’ Phthisis Act of 1911 made the mineowners legally responsible 


‘ for the welfare of miners who developed silicosis or tuberculosis. The 
' Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1914 extended the principle of the 
' employer’s responsibility towards the worker whose earning capacity 


was reduced through accident or disease contracted in the course of his 
work. Both these Acts were amended by subsequent legislation, but 
it was not until the world economic crisis had made unemployment a 
serious problem that the scope of compulsory State insurance was 
extended to include insurance by employer and worker against poverty 
caused, not by physical disability, but by break-down of the economic 
system. The Unemployment Benefit Act was passed in 1937, and 
differed from previous social insurarfce legislation in that the worker 
was well as the employer was made to contribute towards the finances 
pf the scheme. 

Miners’ Phthisis Acts. Previous legislation w was consolidated and 
amended in an Act of 1925, which in turn was amended ‘in, 1930, 1934, 
1936, and 1938. These Acts cover European, coloured, and native 
miners who are employed in scheduled mines, that is, in mines where 
the dust produced by mining operations is known to cause silicosis. 
Compensation is based upon the normal of the miner and is 
made in the form of lump sums, awards payable in monthly instal- 
ments, or monthly pensions. The rate of compensation is-higher if the 
disease is in an advanced stage, and the award is transferred to the 
widow and dependent children of a beneficiary miner on his’ death. 
The average rate of compensation to miners was in 1940, £12 7s. 6d. 
per’ month, with an additional allewance of £2 9s. 4d, per month for 
the miner’s wife and {1 3s, 5d. for his children. The cost of administra- 
tion of the Act is borne by the Union, but the revenue of the Compensa- 
tion Fund itself is built up almost entirely from employers’ contribu- 
tions. Steps have also been taken to reduce the incidence of silicosis, 
and in 1926 a Committee was appointed to robe ee and advise on 
the means of preventing dust and all matters affecting the health. 
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.conditions of miners. This Committee still functions. In 1934 a Cam- 
mittee was appointed to inquire into the position of miners’ phthisis 
beneficiaries, and recommen aded the re-employment of miners who bad 
recovered from the ante-primary or primey tapes of miners’ phthisis 
or simple tuberculosis in certain occupations on scheduled gold mines 
or on ial mine fruit compounds. 

Wor ’s Compensation. Previous legislation regarding workmen’s 
compensation was repealed by an Act of 1934. Before this date em- 
ployees or their dependents were entitled to claim compensation from 
their employers for injury or death, either in accordance with a pre- 
scribed scale, or by action under common law. The 1934 Act emphasizes 
that all claims must, be determined in accordance with the Act. Thus 
no action in respect of claims lies at common law. It applies to all 
workers, including coloured persons and natives employed under a 
contract, whose yearly wages do not exceed £600. Outworkers, casual 
workers, and agricultural workers other than those employed on power- 
driven machinery are, however, excluded. 

Compensation is based upon the earnings of the workmen at the 
time of the accident and takes the form either of lump-sum payments 
or monthly pensions. The prescribed scale of compensation differen- 
tiates between temporary, permanent, and fatal injuries, and covers also 
certain industrial In addition to compensation the employer. 
must defray the expenses ‘of ordinary medical treatment and bili- 
tation. The rate of compensation for natives is lower than for Euro 
and coloured workmen. An amending Act of 1941 Gransteered thé 
administration of workmen’s com tion insurance funds from 
private insurance companies to the State. 

ree lai Benefit Ad, 1937. This Act provides for the payment 
of benefit to workers in certain industries who are capable of and 
available for work but are unemployed. It excludes labourers whose 
incomes do not exceed £78 a year and who are employed on specified 
manual work, persons with an income of over £450 a year, agrjcultural 
workers, persons employed by the State, and natives whose contract of 
service is regulated under the Native Labour Act, 1911. The scheduled 
industries are—building, mechanical and electrical ee ee motor 
engineering, Furniture-making, gold mining, leather 
-© manufacturing, printing and newspaper industries, and the pte 
industry. Fach industry has its own unemployment benefit fund which 
is administered and controlled by a committee consisting of an equal 
number of representatives of employers and contributors chosen by the 
employers organizations and trade unions concerned. The ‘Central 
Authority for Employment Benefit Funds exercises and maintains a 
general supervision over the funds and the committees. 

Rates of contribution vary according to the income of the worker, 
who is assessed as follows:— f : 
' Employer's weekly Worker's weekly 

Contribution Conirsiution 


Income per annum 


Group I Not more than £78 6d. 2d. 
Group Il £78-£130 ,. . -~ 10%. 6d. 
Group I £130-£450 - . Is. Od. Is. Od. 


In addition, the State pays into the various funds a sum equal to 
~ one, quarter of the total contributions. 
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Benefit payable to workers in Group I is 10s. per week, in Group H, 
20s., and in Group HI, 30s. week. Provision is made in the Act for 
the alteration of both contributions and benefits. 

No means test is applied to the unemployed worker unless he is 
receiving a State pension or benefit from an employers’ fund, but he 
must be willing to work, and if he refuses to accept or apply for work his 
benefit ceases. His benefit automatically ceases after a period of 26 
weeks or if in the erat of the Committee he lost his'job through his 
own misconduct or left it voluntarily without just cause. No worker is 
eligible for benefit unless he has paid contributions for 26 weeks during 
the two years immediately preceding his unemployment, and prisoners 
and people who are not resident in the Union are ineligible. 

State-subsidized Benefit Schemes for Ratlway and Harbour Workers. 
There is no nation-wide scheme for compulsory State insurance against ` 
sickness and death, but a State-subsidized sick fund exists for the 
benefit of persons employed by the State on railways and harbour 
works. The Railways and Harbour Sick Fund was established in 
1933, according to the provisions made by the Railways and Harbour 
Services Act of 1925. Contributions and cash benefits vary according 
to the earnings of the workers, all of whom are eligible for membership 
provided that they pass a medical examination. Free medical and 
hospital treatment is provided and half the cost of special treatments. 
aye for sores wae and dental treatment is borne by the Fund. 

mployees, both European and coloured, who are not members of the 
Sick Fund and whose daily pay does not exceed 8s. 6d. may be granted 
certain benefits. 

There is also a superannuation fund for railway and harbour workers, 
membership of which is compulsory. Employees with -unsatisfactory 
medical certificates, casual hands, and men employed under a contract 
are excluded. Contributions and pensions are computed on the basis 
of earnings. Both these funds are heavily subsidized by the Railways 
and Harbour Administration. j 

Voluntary Social Insurance. A committee appointed in 1935 to 
investigate the possibilities of introducing a compulsory sickness and 
maternity scheme recommended that such a scheme should be started 
as soon as possible in urban districts. The suggestion has not yet 
been put into practice. The lower income classes, apart from the group 
of State servants mentioned above, can only insuré themselves against 
sickness and death through friendly societies which are based entirely 
on private initiative. There is no yniformity either in the rate of 
contributions or in the scope of benefits. 

Penstons for Members of the Armed Forces. The Defence Special 
Powers and Moratorium Act of 1940 makes applicable to men who 
serve in the War the provisions made by the Special Pensions Act of 
1919. Pensions are awarded according to the degree of disablement and ~ 
the rank of the applicant. Thus a Brigadier-General with 100 per cent 
disablement spout be ted a pension of {325 per annum, a private 
with 100 per cent disablement would be granted a pension of {2 per 
week. Allowances paid to dependents are also based on the degree of 
disablement. Widows’ and children’s pensions allowances are awarded 
on the basis of the-husband’s rank, while pensions to parents.and other 


- dependents are assessed according to need and the probable support 


~ 
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which the dependent would have received from the deceased man had 
he lived. Finally, coloured members of the forces and their dependents 
are compensated at the rate of three-fifths of the amount payable to 


Europeans. 
J.R. 


| 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE 

Enemy air activity over the United Kingdom was negligible until 
June 15 night, when the Germans began a number of attacks on 
southern land with pilotless aircraft. Damage and casualties were 
reported on June 16 and subsequent days. On June 19 the Air Ministry 
announced that the attacks had been planned to take place many 
months earlier, but the Allied air attacks on production centres and, 
since December, on the launching ramps in the Pas de Calais had so 
dislocated the Germans’ preparations that when they eventually 
launched the attack it was on less than a quarter of the scale originally 
planned. ; 

The Allied communiqués issued on June 6 announced the success 
of the initial landings in Normandy, while, to give an idea of the scale 
on which the invasion had been planned, Mr. Churchill stated that over 
4,000 ships with several thousand smaller craft, wére engaged in it, with 
large numbers of warships, heavy guns in support, and 11,000 first-line 
aircraft available to intervene. The landings were effected on beaches 
at and near Courseulles, Arromanches, and other small coastal towns 
north of Bayeux and Caen. ` ; 

During the night .of June 5 some 1,300 Bomber Command ’planes 
dropped over 5,000 tons on 10 German coastal batteries, and at first 
light over 1,000 U.S. heavies took up the attack and kept it up all day. 
In 24 hours between 15,000 and 20,000 tons of bambs were dropped. 

Landings of airborne troops were also carried out the first night, on a 
scale far larger than ever before in any theatre of war, with extremely 
little loss and with great accuracy. Over 1,000 troop carriers and gliders 
were used. Throughout the day less than 100 German aircraft were 
-seen over the beach-head area. 

The Naval C.-in-C. stated that a tactical surprise had been achieved. 
The naval vessels engaged had landed all their cargoes 100 per cent, 
with only slight loss in gle All attacks by enemy torpedo boats 
were driven off, and next day (June 7) it was stated that no more 
attempts at interference with the sea-borne landings had been made by 
the enemy navy. i ; 

The June 7 communiqués reported satisfactory progress, and success- 
ful actions by U.S. rangers and British A e at several points. 
All the beaches had now been cleared of the enemy, and in some cases 
links established between the various beach-heads. Heavy fighting 
was already taking place inland, especially north of Caen, where a 
German counter-attack late on June 6 was repulsed. Besides patrolling 
the beach-head areas, the air forces on June 6 made very heavy attacks 
on targets of all kinds over a wide arc from 40 to 50 miles wide south - 
and south-east of the battle area. On June 6 night over 1,000 R.A.F. 
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heavies bombed rail centres, airfields, etc., and destroyed 34 or more 
enemy ‘planes in combat.’ All the railway bridges over the Seine 
between Havre and Rouen were wrecked, bringing up the number put 
out of use on that river to 25 rail and 9 road bridges. As to the U.S. 
air forces, on June 6 alone the 8th A F. sent out 4,300 aircraft and 
the 9th 4,800, while some 2,000 of the 2nd Tactical Air Force operated 
over the beaches. 

On June 7 U.S. heavies went further afield, bombing airfields 
north-west of Lorient, and railways, airfields, etc., from the Bay of 
Biscay to the Seine. Their fighter escort shot down 64 enemy fighters. 
Between dawn on June 6 and June 8 noon some 27,000 sorties, or 
missions, were flown, and 176 enemy ’planes destroyed, without 
counting the damage done when aerodromes were bombed. Allied 
losses were 289 aiwcraft. . 

Bad weather the next few days reduced the scale of operations, but 
continuous attacks were maintained on targets of all kinds, including 
concentrations of enemy troops and armour. ~ ; 

On the ground, early on June 8 the capture of Bayeux was an- 
nounced, i the establishment of contact between the sea-borne and 

- airborne troops. The British and Canadian forces reported some 
progress, and repeated enemy attacks on the 6th Airborne Division 
were repulsed. Enemy reserves were now stated to be in action along 
the whole front, but there was no interruption in the landings of both 
men and supplies, while the airborne troops, who had carried out 
successfully all the tasks allotted to them and more, were being - 
steadily supplied with equipment by air. On’ June 7 night E-boats 
made their attempt, on any serious scale, to interfere with the 
arrival of supplies by sea, but were driven off and one sunk. Several 
had also been hit the previous night, when 3 German destroyers coming 
from the Bay of Biscay were intercepted by Beaufighters and all hit 
and set on fire On June 8 night, also, 2 more destroyers were sunk by 
British destroyers off Ushant. ‘ 

On June 8 Gen. Eisenhower issued an Order on the first 54 hours’ 
fighting, in which he said, “my complete confidence in the ability of the 
Allied armies, navies, and air forces to do all they are asked to do has 
been completely justified. The two Allied navies and the units of the 
other navies have excelled, in the high standard of planning and 
execution, any prior venture in which I have seen them engaged”. 

On June 9 it was announced that U.S. forces had crossed the Caren- 
tan-Valognes road and cut the railway to Cherbourg which runs just 
west of the road, and next day that.they had captured Isigny. 

In the Caen area fighting was particularly heavy. The Allies gained 
some ground south-west of Bayeux, but the Germans were evidently 

making special efforts to ward off the threats to Caen, and were reported 
to have 4 Panzer divisions between that town and Tilly, some 10 miles 
to the west and in the area south of the lateral road connecting the 
two towns. For the next few days the British and Canadian troops 
had to deal with strong and frequent attacks on this sector of the front, 
but held them off without losing any valuable ground. They were not 
always able to hold their own gains, however, and after entering Tilly 
on June 10,were forced out of the town, and it was not until June 19 that 
its final occupation was secured. The weather was still very bad for 
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flying, but activity was maintained night and day, and in addition, on 
June 9 night a force of Mosquitoes dropped many 4,000 lb. bombs on 
Berlin without loss. They made these attacks on 3 consecutive nights, 
losing only 2 aircraft. ; 

On June 10 Gen. Montgomery established his H.Q. in Normandy, 
and next day stated that “the Allies have now secured a good and 
firm lodgment area on the mainland”. It was also announced (June 10) 
that Allied fighters were now operating from landing strips in France. 
The same day the capture of Trévieres was announced, a town about 
half way between Carentan and Bayeux, and the American reached 
Lison, south-east of Isigny, and moved on southward, reaching and 
occuping the Cerisy Forest. The Germans had flooded the valley of the 
lower Aure, but the Americans were now south of the flooded areas all 
along the river, and had also got contro] of the high ground between 
Isigny- and Carentan, while north-west of Carentan ey crossed the 
Merderet west of Ste Mère Eglise. Further north agam they were 
fighting on the outskirts of Montebourg. The town was very strongly 
aoe and they by-passed it, nghrog their way on both to the north 

d west. 


By June 11 the fusion of the various beach-heads had been com- 
pleted for a distance of 60 miles, and next day Gen. Montgomery 
stated that “we have won the battle of the beaches”. The most 
difficult task had been the securing of one just east of Carentan, but 
the Americans by magnificent fighting and great tenacity just suc- 
ceeded to making good the ground after some days in which the issue 
hung in the balance. Early on June 12 ey occupied Carentan, and 
made progress south of the Cerisy Forest 

On June 13 it was announced that prisoners taken now numbered 
10,000, and Gen. Eisenhower, in a message to the Commanders of all 
forces, land, sea, and air, and to all personnel, said the week’s accomplish- 
ments had exceeded his highest hopes, adding “ you are truly a great 
Allied team”. 

Meanwhile, in the eastern sector the Germans were exerting great 
pressure in the Tilly and Caen areas, and between Caen and Troarn and 
south of-them they were reported to have 600 tanks. On the canal east 
of Caen and parallel to the Orne the (British) 6th Airborne Division in 
24 hanrs, June 10-11, threw back 3 German armoured divisions, 
defeating all attempts to a e them from the crogsin Pas as 
Orne river and the ones June 12 Troarn, east o 
entered, and further west pee progress was made south-east ig ‘the 
Cerisy Forest towards ao, which was occupied by June 14. 
Villers Bocage was also reached by forward elements, but these were 
driven out. 

Fighting was particularly severe round Tilly, which changed hands 
several times. On June 17 the capture of villages east and west of it 
was announced, and on June 19 the place itself was finally taken, 

In the Eae Peninsula US: tv ed om across the 
Merderet valley, and on June 13 took Le Ha Ham, but had to give ground 
at Montebourg, a few miles to the north-east. ‘they also beat off several 
heavy attacks on Carentan, and made progress towards La Haye and 
St. Sauveur. On June 14 they landed at Quinéville and took the town 
at the bayonet peint, providing the Allies with a new outlet for sea- 
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borne supplies. That day an exceptionally heavy series of air attacks 
was made on targets throughout the Cherbourg Peninsula, and was 
followed by new thrusts by the ground forces. St. Sauveur was taken 
on June 16, and 2dayslater the Americans reached the sea at Barneville 
and Carteret, breaking through after 48 hours’ heavy fighting. They 
quickly exploited their success, widened and strengthened the corridor, 
and turning northward seized Briqueville on June 19. Cherbourg was 
now within reach of Allied gunfire and was heavily shelled that day. 
Several attempts to break out were made by the Germans north of the 
corridor, but not on any large scale, and those trapped in the centre of 


a Senin a general retreat towards the port. 

e number of prisoners taken was 15,000, by June 18. The total 
German forces in Normandy were estimated at 300,000, of whom 
200,000 were fighting men. About 25 per cent were believed to be Poles, 
Czechs, Russians, other non-Germans. 

As soon as the consolidation of the beach-heads and their fusion into 
a 60 mile front made it possible, the air forces opened an attack on 
airfields, communications, and other objectives further afield, covering 
the whole of northern France from the Atlantic north of the Loire 
to the Seine. On June 12 a force of 1,400 heavy bombers struck-at 16 
airfields and a number of rail bridges right across France from St. 
Nazaire to Paris, including Rennes. Mediums then bombed targets 
nearer the battle area, and, in the night, others went to Evreux, 
Nantes, Tours, Massy Palaiseau, and other centres which had already 
been frequently attacked on previous nights, while over 1,000 R.A.F. 
heavies attacked Gelsenkirchen and Cologne. The day operations alone 
involved over 7,000 sorties, and 65 te attacks were_made. 

On June 13 Munich was very heavily attacked and one of the most 
concentrated efforts to date was made to destroy rail bridges in 
Brittany and on the Loire, and next day over 1,500 U.S. heavies went to 
airfields, railways, and bridges, and also bombed the Emmerich 
oil refineries. ` 

On June 15 3,000 sorties were flown, covering targets up to 75 miles 
behind the enemy lines, and that night 1,300 tons were dropped on the 
E-boat pens and docks at Boulogne. On June 16 night R.A.F. heavies 
went to Sterkrade, in the Ruhr, and to the Pas de Calais, while Mos- 
quitoes bombed Berlin. Better weather on June 17 allowed increased 
activity against airfields and rail junctions, particularly at Mezidon 
and other places on the way to Paris, and on June 18 over 1,300 U.S. 
heavies attacked Hamburg oil plants and the Pas de Calais again, 
~ where the launching ramps of pilotless ’planes were bombed. These 
. targets were attacked daily since the first of these ‘flying bombs” fell 

in southern England on June 15 night. : 

Boulogne had another attack on June 16 evening, and on June 14 
evening and most of the night Havre was bombed. p over 1,100 heavies 
in 7 attacks, in which 4,600 tons were dropped on E-boat pens (built of 
concrete 8 feet thick) and craft at their moorings. E-boat attacks on 
Allied shipping, which had been frequent the previous few days, ceased 
almost entirely. The campaign against them was driven home with 
further attacks on both Boulogne and Havre on June 15 night. 

The attacks by U.S. heavies on airfields, etc., throughout northern 
France were made on a very big scale for several days from June ,13 
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onwards, but bad weather on 18th and 19th somewhat restricted these 
. operations.. ` Several effective attacks were, however, carried out 
against troops’ and armour concentrating in the Caen, Falaise, and . 
Montigny areas. Losses represented only about 1 per cent of the 
forces engaged. 
On June 17 it was announced that the losses of the U.S. forces to 

. midnight of 16th totalled 3,283 killed and 12,600 wounded. 

. The French forces of the interior opened a new campaign of sa Hees 
as soon as the invasion began. On June 17 Gen. Eisenhower’s H 
announced that in the majority of cases their objectives had been 
attained. In the Rhone valley virtually all traffic was brought to a 
standstill, as canals and locks, as well as railways, etc., had been 
wrecked and underground cables cut. Men of the Maquis had seized 
several villages and taken 300 prisoners, and in some districts were in 
full control of the countryside. The railway between Limoges and 
Bordeaux was also cut. 


The Germans, in reporting the landings, made a point of stressing 
that they had nowhere been taken by surprise, and during the first few 
days claimed the destruction of many parachute units and the 
of several warships and many transports and landing craft. On June 7 
they stated that though the enemy held several “temporary beach- 
heads” the score was 2 to 1 in Rommel’s favour. Berlin spokesmen 
emphasized that the invasion attempt was expected exactly where it 
was made, but admitted that the date was not known. The same day 
Gen. Dittmar pointed out that, the Atlantic Wall was not an inflexible 
edifice, but rather a concentration of forces everywhere from the 
no-man’s-land of the coastal estuaries to the deep interior of France. 
So far, the enemy had at no point been able to cut through the depth of 
me ae A eae “his action up to now has been according to plan— 

an 

ey admitted that the landings were supported by strong naval 
forces and continuous air cover, and that many airborne de ents 
had some initial successes, au claimed that most of them were quickly 
destroyed. When it was le to deny that the enemy were 
consolidating their jostholava ong the beaches they spoke of the very 
zu losses sustained and of the success of their air attacks on 
shipping, e.g. on the nights of June 6 and 7 they stated that bombers 
had sunk 6 transports and a landing vessel, badly damaged 4 transports 
and 8 landing craft and hit 3 cruisers with bombs. On June 11 morning 
E-boats sank 9 troop-laden transports, they claimed; also a destroyer 
and other naval cae anton June 15 that 14 more transports were 
sunk or seriously damaged. On June 14 they announced that 
Rundstedt was satisfied with the course of the operations so far. 
More troops had been sent'to Normandy, ‘and to other coastal areas. 
On June 16 they concentrated on reporting the success of their counter- 
attacks, “the main feature”, they said, of the operations, and thence- 
forward devoted most of their reports to ea ey effects of the 
attacks on England by pilotless ’planes. A L e pilot who flew 
over London on June 17 night was quoted as saying that the worst 
fires ever seen in Berlin seemed msignificant compared with what he saw 
over London. The effect of the explosion of one of these “dynamite 
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meteors” wds claimed to be greater than that caused by- a 1,000- 
aeroplane attack, and one Berlin réport declared that since the 

“reprisal campaign” began the delivery of munitions to the front had 
-slackened, and rations had been reduced by one-third. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

On June 6 it was anno that a U.S. sar base had baneh 
in Russia, and that B“bombers, with escort, had attacked Galatz and’: 
returned, instead of going on to Italy. Losses were 2 fighters only. 

On June 9 it was stated that the Germans had seriously 
weakened in morale by 10 days’ fruitless operations in the Jassy sector. 
They had lost over 10,000 killed between May 30 and June 6, with 315 
tanks destroyed, 62 guns, 457 aircraft, and much transport and other 
material. 

On June 10 the forces of the Leningrad front, after 3 hours’ intensive 
artillery preparation and the support of over 1,000 aircraft, broke 
through the first line of defences in the Karelian Isthmus on a 25-mile 
front, and captured Terijoki and Yatkina. During the next 2 days they 
poured through the gap, and by June 12 were only 30 miles from the 
main Mannerheim Line, the 3rd line of defences. Warships shelled the 
coast in support. 

On June 15 a break through the 2nd defensive zone, in the Raivola 
area, was announced, with the capture and destruction of 500 fortified 

_ points. Viipuri was bombed, and by June-17 the Russians had taken 
* Perkjarvi, 23 miles south-east of that port, in the middle of the Man- 
nerheim Line, which was broken through at Murim and Kiirola next | 
day. Bjorke and Rautu were also captured, and on June 19-+the breach 
was widened, toextend for 30 miles from Mohla to the sea. The Russians 
were now almost at the gates of Viipuri. 

The Finnish High Command admitted the loss of’ the town of” 
Koivisto, on the Gulf of Finland, outside which are the coastal cee 
protecting the Viipuri Bight. ~ 

Reports on operations elsewhere were confined to references to air . 
attacks on Brest-Litovsk, Bialystok, Pińsk, Minsk, Bobruisk, Barano- 
vichi, Orshi, and other-airfields and rail centres. i 

ITALY AND THE BALKANS 
. The pursuit of the disorganized 14th Army beyond the Tiber was 
pressed without intermission, as the following outline will show: 

June 6: The 5th Army moving eta 5-10 miles beyond the Tiber 
and along the Via Cassia (Highway 2). Over 2,000 Germans trap 
south of the Tiber, south-west, of a The Vatican City was: : 
passed throughout ‘the operations. The French captured Tivoli, and 
the 8th Army took Guarcino, north of Alatri. - 

June 7: The 5th now chasing the remnants of the 4th Parachute 
Division and an infantry division up the coast road and toward 
Viterbo.’ They captured Bracciano, ellana, and Civita Vecchia. 
The 8th closing in on Highway 5 (from Rome to Avezzano) from 
Subiaco. 

June 8: The 8th captured ea on the Adriatic side; Caprarola, 
Agosta, Sutri, Sabina, etc., and Te 

June 9: Viterbo, Tuscania, an Tarquinia occupied by the 5th, and 
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east of the Tiber, Arsoli and Moricone. Orsogna, Giuliano, and Guardia- 
grele taken by the 8th. Santo*Stefano occupied by naval units. 

June 11: Avezzano taken, and, on the Adriatic, Pescara, Chieti, 
and Sulmona. 

German casualties since the offensive opened were now estimated at 
70,000. The 14th Army was completely dispersed, and a division 
peey composed of former Russian prisoners was sent forward to try 

stem the 5th Army’s attack. That Army was now 75 miles beyoud 
Rome. 

June 12: Heavy fighting round Lake Bolséna. Cellano and Monte- 
fiascone taken. (A German stand 6 miles north of Viterbo had been: 
smashed on June 10 by South Africans who leap-frogged through the 
5th ria fae forces after fighting their way all the way up the Liri and 


June 13: Wami and Bagnoregio taken after 2 days’ hard fighting. 
The 5th secured a hold on the junction of the lateral road from Orvieto 
to Orbetello, north of Lake Bolsena, while U.S. troops seized the point 
where Highway T crosses it (near the sea). 

une 14: Terni, Todi, and Orvieto taken, and all Highway 74 cleared. 

une 15: Ficulle, north of Orvieto, taken by the 8th, who had 
advanced 60 miles as the crow flies since June 6. The 5th now beyond 
Orbetello, and reached Scansano and Acquapendente road junction. 

June 17: leto and Foligno taken by the 8th who pressed on from ` 
the latter at by next day were threatening Perugia; Grosseto also 
captured. On the Adriatic Teramo occupied and contact made with . 
Italian patriot forces who had prevented the bridge being blown ep by 
the retreating Germans. 

At dawn French “B” Army férces landed on Elba. 

June 18: Assisi and Bastia taken. Good progress on Elba, and 
Porto Ferraio captured. 

June 19: Fighting in Perugia. The German News Agency announced ~ 
sa ala of their lines north of the city, after an allied tank 
a 3 

In addition to the air offensive against enemy transport, lines of 
communication, and airfields in Italy targets in Dalmatia were 
attacked, and on June 6 and 9 U.S. heavies went to the Ploesti re- 
fineries again, and on June 6 to Belgrade, Brasov, Pitesti, and the Iron 
Gate canal at Turnu Severin. Other objectives bombed included the 
Pola U-boat base, the railway at Nish, Porto Marghera, Trieste oil 
refineries, Focsani airfields Wo iraa coming from Russia), Constanza 
port, Giurgiu, Koolaz oil refineries (north of Budapest), and several 
rail centres in France, including Avignon, Lille, Arles, and Istre. 


PACIFIC AREA 

On June 7 the U.S. forces on Biak Islands captured Mokmer airfield, 
and by June 13-were using it and pushing on to Borokoe. They met 
stiff resistance, but made steady progress in the occupation of the whole 
island. The air forces maintained the offensive against the Mariana 
Islands and against the Japanese bases in Dutch New Guinea, including 
Manokwari rei of Geelvink Bay) and Sorong (at the extreme western 
tip of New Heavy attacks were made on June 10 on Saipan,’ 
Guam, and Tinian’ ds, and these were kept up, with naval gunfire in 
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support, for 3 days. In these actions 13 Japanese ships were sunk and 
16 damaged, and 141 aircraft shot down, for the loss of 15 fighter 
aircraft only. Truk was also bombed on several nights. In attacks 
on Manokwari on June 9 4 destroyers were sunk, and on June 12 4 cargo 
ships and 3 large luggers were sunk, and another ship badly damaged, 
and in attacks on Sorong on June 16 and 17 50 aircraft were destroyed 
and 5 cargo ships sunk and several small vessels damaged. Air attacks- 
were also made on Bonin and Volcano Islands on June 14 and at least 
47 aircraft destroyed, 2 ships sunk, and 10 others badly damaged. 
Palau and Ocean islands were also bombed. On June 15 U.S. troops 
landed ‘on Saipan Island, covering the operation with heavy air and 
naval attacks on Guam and other islands of the Marianas. The Japanese 
were stated to have-2 divisions on the island, and resistance was deter- 
mined, but the Americans made good progress in reducing the island, 
kn out 25 tanks in one action alone on June 15 night. 

.S. Army Department announced on June 15 that a force of 
Super-Fortresses (B29s) had that day bombed the Yawata iron and 
steel works, on Kyushu Islands, Japan, losing 4 aircraft, 2 of them 
through accident. The operation constituted a world’s record for long- 
distance bombing, the attack having been made from bases in China. 
The Japanese stated that fires were started but were put out at once, 
and several raiders were shot down. 


BURMA AND, THE INDIAN OCEAN 

Operations in the Assam frontier area were devoted to deci the 
Japanese from the Kohima and Imphal road, and Allied pressure was 
maintained at both ends of this, resulting in the gap between the force 
moving down from Kohima and that advancing up the road from 
Imphal being reduced to less than 50 miles by June 18. The enemy 
were driven out, step by step, from all their podttans round Kohima and 
on the Jessami track eastward to their bases on the Chindwin. 
Vizwema, 13 miles south of Kohima, was captured by June 17 and by 
June 19 '20 miles of the road had been cleared. The Japanese 3ist 
Division was reported to have lost more than half its num before _ 


the middle of June. 

In the Myitkyi Peau the Japanese positions were being 
steadily surrounded by Chinese and U.S. forces from the north and the 
Chindits from the south. Kamaing was captured on June 17, and by 
June 19 both Mogaung and Myitkyina were closely invested. 

On June 9 the Chinese forces from Yunnan took L , on the 
Burma Road 130 miles north-east of Lashio, buts on June 19 Chungking 
announced a withdrawal from the town, 


CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA. June 7.—The silent protest against the Government 
did not take place, the organizers having sent out notices urging their 
followers to abstain in view of the arrest of leaders of the movement 
and the repressive measures taken by the police. The chief organizers 
were reported to be the ‘‘Association de Mayo” (Socialists and some 
Radicals and anarchists) and the “Patria Libre” (Conservatives and 
Communists, supported by the anarchist ‘“Espartaco’’). 


BELGIUM. June 13—M. Pierlot, broadtasting from London, 
announced that King Leopold had been removed to Germany in 
captivity on June 7. He added that “on the deliverance of Belgium 
and the collapse of the military and political power of Germany each 
of our institutions will take up again its normal role, and the aoe will 
recover, by the very fact of his liberation, the exercise of his prero- 
gatives”. . 

June 16.—It was learnt that during May patriots broke into 50 
municipal offices and stole blank identity cards, civil registers, and 
~ ration coupons, 

June 17.—Twenty-three patriots were shot after trial by German 
‘court-martial, for having shot collaborators with the oy 


BRITISH WEST INDIES. June 13.—The report of the West 
- Indian Conference held in Barbadoes on March 21-30 was published 
in London, as a White Paper, Colonial No. 187.. 


BULGARIA. June 13.—Turkish reports of changes in the Cabinet 
indicated that the German Minister, Beckerle, had ordered the dis- 
missal of Kostov, the Minister of Agriculture, who was regarded as 

ro-Russian, and of the Minister of Foreign Affairs and Public Works. 
Dragan ov, a pro-German, was appointed Foreign Minister, and Vasiliev, 
Minster of Public Works. The latter had been touring the country 
and speaking in support of a pro-German policy. 


CHILE, June 7.—President Rios told the press that the ar a 
was a day of rejoicing for the democracies ob the world, esp 

of the American Continent—the day on which the defenders pie dean civili- 
zation had begun the invasion of Europe and the rout of the barbarians 
who had failed to respect even the most sacred rights of man. The 
people and Government of Chile were at the side of all those who were 
giving their lives for ‘the liberty of the world and the rights of man. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. June 12.—The Government, in a ‘broadcast 
from London, called on all Czechs and Slovaks in the German and 
Hungarian armies to desert to the Allied forces whenever possible. 


DENMARK. /wne 10.—Three German seat were sunk and another ` 
badly damaged by sabotage at Svendborg, yard. The Germans 
announced, in the press, only that sabotage sad been committed, and 
that 2 men y in custody had been executed. Other acts of 
sabotage to factory plant were reported. 

June 17—The King sent a message to the Icelandic Govern- 
ment saying, “While deploring that a separation between me 
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and the Icelandic people has been carried through in present conditions, 
-I wish to express my best wishes for the future of the nation and my 
hope for the strengthening of the ties uniting Iceland with other 
northern countries”. f 


EIRE. Juns 9.—Mr. de Valera was re-elected Prime Minister by 81 
votes tq 37, and formed his Cabinet. Fine Gael and Labour voted 
against him, but the Farmers’ Party abstained, and some Independents 
voted for him. 

June 10.—The Cabinet included Mr. Sean- O’Kelly, Minister of 
Finance; Mr. Lemass, Supply, Industry, and Commerce; Mr. M’Antee, 
Local Government ahd Public Health;, Dr. Ryan, Agriculture; Mr. 
pene. Education; Mr. Boland, Justice; Mr. Traynor, Defence; and 

Mr. Aiken, Co-ordination of Reve Measures. 


FINLAND. June 13. Offer to pay 1914-18 debt interest to US. 
Government. (ses U.S.A.) 
` June 18.—The Minister in Washington asked to leave. (see U.S.A.) 


FRANCE. June 6.—Pétain, broadcasting from Paris, said the Anglo- 
Saxons had landed, and France was becoming a battlefield, and went - 
on, “Frenchmen, do not attempt to commit any action which might ` 
bring terrible reprisals. Obey the orders of the Government. Th 
German army might be compelled to take special measures in the 
combat areas; I beg you to obey them the best way you can”. 

Paris radio stated that the German Commander in France had issued 
an order to the French people that ‘‘German troops have been gi 
the order to shoot at any person who is seen to be co-operating with the 
invasion forces or who gives shelter to Allied soldiers, sailors, or air- 
men” 

Laval said, in a broadcast, that he read with sadness the orders 
given to Frenchmen by_an American General, orders which implied 
that they should act in contravention of the Hague Convention. The ` 
Government stood by the armistice of 1940, and appealed to French- 
men to honour their country’s signature. 

Gen. de Gaulle, broadcasting to the people of France, said the 
supreme battle had begun, and went on, “‘of course, this is the battle 
of France, and France’s battle. Immense means of attack, that.is, of 
succour for us, have alréady begun to unfurl from the shores of old 
England. The tide of German oppression was arrested in the past in 
front of this last bastion of Europe in the west, and to-day it is the base 
, from which is launched the offensive of liberty . . . France stands up to 
take her part in this offensive... France will fight this battle with 
fury. She will conduct it in good order. That is how, for 1500 years, we 
have won each of our victories... There is no problem for our Army, 
. Navy, and Air Force. They have never been more ardent, more skilled, 
more disciplined... For the nation, bound hand and foot... good 
order in battle requires several conditions: first, that the orders given 
by the French Government and the French national and local leaders 
appointed by it and entitled to give orders in its name must be followed 
- exaçtly. Second, that the action carried on by us behind the enemy 
rear must be in close aoe with-that carried on side by side by 
the Allied and French armies... Third, that all who can take action, 
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either with arms, or by destruction, either by giving information or by 
refusing to carry on work useful to the enemy must not let themselves | 
be made prisoner”. ` 

Leaflets were dropped on towns and villages in north-west France a 
few minutes before the invasion began warning the people, and telling 
therh:to seek safety in the open fields and avoid the highways. 

Gen. Eisenhower’s Poal to the people of France and other 
countries. ee Great Britain.) 

une 7—It was learnt that full military agreement between the 

ied High Command and the French authorities had been reached at 
a conference shortly before the invasion set out in which-Gen. de 
Gaulle, Gen. Smuts, Mr. Eden, and others took part. 

Juns 8.—Fighting occurred at Bellegarde station between German 
troops and men of the maguss, and rail and roads communications were 
cut with Geneva. : re 

June 9.—A proclamation by Gen. Eisenhower was posted up in 
liberated areas and dropped by aircraft throughout occupied territory _ 
announcing to the citizens of France that their comrades in, arms were 
on French soil, including the gallant forses of France who had so long 
trained and waited to take part in the liberation of their country. They 
would destroy the Nazi ‘Toot and branch. 

- As Supreme Commander he had, he said, the duty and a 
of taking all measures essential to the prosecution of the war. 

persons must continue in the performance of their present duties unless 
otherwise instructed. Those who had made common cause with the 
enemy would be removed. He went on, “It will be for the French 
people to provide their own civil administration and to safeguard my 
troops by the effective maintenance of law and order. Members of the 
French Military Mission attached to me will furnish assistance to this 
end”. ; 7 

After referring to the tragic necessity of aerial bombardment of 
places in France, which the people had accepted courageously, he 
- warned them that battle might inflict on them further deprivations. 
They would realize that munitions of war must come first, but every 

endeavour would be made to bring to them assistance they sọ sorely 
needed. He relied on their assistance in the final crushing of Germany 
and the re-establishment of French liberties. When France had been 
_liberated “the French people will be free to choose at the earliest 
possible moment under democratic methods and conditions the 
Government under which they wish to live”. 

It was learnt that the French leaders had formally notified Allied 
Governments that they had changed their title from “French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation” to ‘Provisional Government of the 
French Republic’. 

Juns 10—Gen. de Gaulle, in a statement to the Independent 
French News Agency, said “unfortunately, at the moment there is 
no agreement between the French and Allied Governments regarding 
the co-operation of the French administration and Allied armies in the 
metropolitan territory of liberated France. What is more, the pro- 
clamation issued on June 6 to the propie of France by Gen. Eisenhower 
and, that published to-day seem to foreshadow a kind of taking over 
of authority.by the Allied military command in France. Clearly this 
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situation is not acceptable to us, and threatens to provoke incidents in 
France which it would seem to us to be necessary to avoid. Further- 
more, the issue in France of so-called French currency without any 
agreement and without any guarantee of the French authorities can 
only lead to serious complications.” 

June 11.—Vichy radio announced that the Germans had assumed 
executive powers 1n a large area of central France, including the Allier, 
Cantal, Haute Loire, and Puy de Dome Departments. In 3 all motor 
traffic was Saa J AIl members of the resistance movements were 
to be treated as francs-tircurs. 

Spanish reports stated that patriots had seized the centres of 
Toulouse, Limoges, and Tarbes, and that fighting’ was going on at 
Grenoble. ` 

Patriots were repsrted to have occupied the Faucille Pass in the 
Juras; also to have almost surrounded Grenoble. 

June 12.—Mr. Churchill, with Gen. Sir Alan Brooke and Gen. Smuts, 
toured the front with Gen. Montgomery. 

June 13.—It was learned that the Governments of Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Luxembourg, and Poland had informed the Provisional 
Government’ s representative in London that they recognized the title, 
Provisional Government of the French Republic. 

A French broadcast from London stated that “one learns that each 
British and American soldier has been provided with 200 francs in 
Bank of France notes, taken from reserves of paper money which exist ` 
abroad. Because of the small number of notes of small denomination in 
these reserves-each British and American soldier has at the same-time 
received a part of the sum allotted to him in military currency”. 

Another broadcast stated that the French liaison officers recently 
appointed by the French leaders to work with the Allied armies (mainly 
as interpreters and as strictly military liaison officers) had the entire 
Si ity for assuring in liberated territories a civil administration - 

representative of the popular will‘and-capable of working in effective 
co ration with the Allied command. 

The Provisional Government in Algiers anngunced the appointment 
of a regional commissioner for the Rouen district and of a commander 
of a group of sub-divisions of the third military region. It also issued 
a report on the activities of the partisan forces sapien. that the delays 
caused to enemy troop movements had contributed e success of the 
Allied see Enemy formations had been attacked in the a 
the Vi e Pyrenees, and Brittany, and their losses had been 
greater than the French. i 

President Roosevelt’s statement about the ‘currency issued to the 
invasion troops. (see U.S.A.) 

June 14.—The Provisional Government announced in Algiers that 
if the German Government carried out its threat to treat members of 
_.the forces of the interior as francs-tireurs the Government would be 
forced to take all necessary counter-measures. The organization of the 
forces of the interior was recognized by the Government, and all the 
troops served under the orders of responsible leaders. They formed an 
integral part of the French Army, and their existence was in accor- 
dance with the general conditions areg by the Hague Convention of 
1906. . 
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Gen. de Gaulle landed in Normandy, had a long conversation with 
Gen. Montgomery, and toured towns and villages in the liberated aréa. 
After speaking at Bayeux he left there the civil commissioner and the 
military commandant just appointed by Algiers. They crossed to 
France with him and went straight to Bayeux to assume their offices. 

An official announcement from London by the Provisional Govern- 
ment stated also that “the Head of the Government left everywhere 
the first instructions regarding the resumption of civil administration, 
organization of supplies, and public relief’. 

Gen. de Gaulle was accompanied by M. Viénot, Gen. Béthouart, 
Gen. Koenig, Adm. d’Argenlieu, and staff officers. He was understood 
to have put all his trained administrative officers at the disposal of 
Gen. Eisenhower. 

Mr. Churchill’s statement in Parliament about a debate on relations 
with France. (see Great Briain.) 

une 15.—The Swiss press learnt that Gen. Werner, a Gestapo 
official, had recently been captured by patriots in thé Céte d’Or, and 
tried and executed after documents were found in his possession 
proving him responsible for various actions sates Frenchmen. He 
was first tried, and asked to order the release of all patriots arrested in 
the Céte d’Or; on his refusal he was sentenced to death. | 

June 16.—King George VI visited Normandy, and lunched with 
Gen. Montgomery. He landéd on a beach just west of Courseulles, and 
drove through Grave-sur-Mer and Banville to Gen. Montgomery’s 
advanced H.Q., where he held an investiture. 

June 17. . de Gaulle returned to Algiers 


` 


GERMANY. Juns 6.—A spokesman of the Wilhelmstrasse told the 
that at last Moscow’s insistent demands had forced the Allies to 
take a fateful step of invasion, and that England and America must 
a ae ‘price in blood to relieve German pressure on Russia. 
ischer Beobachter stated that Eisenhower’s offensive was 
intended to weaken Germany so as to hand Europe over to the Bolshe- 
vik hordes. 

June 7.—Hitler received the Hungarian Prime Minister and the 
Chief of Staff. 

June 8.—The Vdlkischer Beobackter stated that the western was now 
the main front, and the Russian the second, and added “‘if the invasion 
succeeded the consequences for us would be incalculable; it would mean 
the end of Germany ’. 

June 13.—Dittmar, in a broadcast, admitted that the Allies had won 
the first round, and that Germany now faced the supreme crisis of the 
war; it was a qhestion of win or die. 


GREAT BRITAIN. June 6—The King broadcast a megsage to 

the nation and Empire in which he said a supreme test had now again, - 

to be faced, the challenge being to fight to win the final victory for the 

- good cause. What was demanded from them was something more than 
co and endurance: they needed a revival of spirit, a new uncon- 
querable resolve, and they must renew that crusading impulse on which 

-they entered the war and met its darkest hour. That they might be 
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worthily matched with this new summons of destiny, “I desire”, he 
- said, “solemnly to call my people to prayer and dedication”. 

Mr. Churchill asked Parliament to take formal cognizance of the 
liberation of Rome, saying the landing at Anzfo on Jan. 22 had in the 
end borne good fruit. Hitler had sent south of Rome 8 or 9 divisions 
he might well need elsewhere; these divisions were repulsed and their 
teeth broken by the battle in the middle of February. Losses were 
heavy; about 20,000 men on the Allies’ side, and 25,000 on the German. 
Thereafter, the enemy considered the Anzio bridgehead to be im- 
pregnable. A gréat re-grouping of the main army had to take place 
before the attacks could be renewed. They were at first unsuccessful, 
and Cassino blocked the advance. On May 11 Gen. Alexander attacked 
again and broke into the enemy’s line, and it was noteworthy that the 
whole of the Polish, British Empire, French, and U.S. forces broke the 
German lines-in front of them by frontal attack. At the right moment 
the bridgehead force, now nearly. 150,000 strong, fell on the enemy’s 
flank and threatened his retreat. Its junction with the main army 
drove the enemy off his principal lines of retreat to the north, forcing 
a great part of his army to retire in considerable disorder with heavy 
losses, through mountainous country. The Allied forces, with great 
rapidity, were regrouped with special emphasis on their left flank, 
which soon deployed against Rome. er cutting an important 
highway the American and other forces of the 5th Army broke through 
the last defences and entered Rome. Gen. Alexander’s prime object, 
however, had all along been the destruction of the German armies, 
and they were now being e ed along the whole length of the line as 
they tried to escape. It was Parliament’s duty, he concluded, to pay 
the warmest tribute of gratitude and admiration to Gen. Alexander for 
the skill with which he had handled this army of so many different 
nations, and for the tenacity and fortitude with which he had sustained 
the long period when success was denied. 

Mr. Churchill then announced the landing on the French coast, 
saying that so far the commanders reported that everything was 
proceeding according to plan. There were already hopes that actual 
tactical surprise had been attained. At the end of the sitting he said 
he had just been at the centres where the latest information was 
received, and could state that “this operation is proceeding in a 
thoroughly satisfactory manner”. The sea passage had been made 
with far legs loss than thes apprehended. The resistance of the batteries~ 
had been greatly weakened by bombing, and the superior bombardment 
of the Allied ships quickly reduced the fire of the batteries to dimensions 
which did not affect the problem. 

It was announced that Gen. de Gaulle had arrived in London, with 
M. Alphand, General Béthouard, and M. Palewski. 

Gen. Eisenhower, broadcasting to the people of Western Europe, 
announced that the hour of their liberation was-approaching, and said 
all patriots had a part to play in the achievement of final victory. 
Members of resistance movements should follow the instructions they 
had received. Patriots who did not belong to organized movements 
should continue their passive resistance, but wait until he gave them 
the signal to rise and strike the enemy. . f . 

Juns 7.—Mr. Eden announced in Parliament that Portugal had 
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acceded to the Government’s request that all exports of wolfram 
should be prohibited. In the negotiations the Government had been 
in close contact with the U.S. and Brazilian Governments, who had 
shared their desire that*the Portuguese Government should see their 
way to take this important step. 

_ June 8.—Mr. Churchill told the House that all the points that had 
occurred to him to speak about regarding the battle in France had been 
bee fully met in the excellent reports furnished by the press, but he 

ished to say that he earnestly hoped that when Members went to their 
constituencies they would not only maintain morale, so far as that was 
necessary, but also give strong warnings against over-optimism, and 
“against the idea that these things are going to be settled with a run”. 
Enormous exertions lay before them. 

June 9.—It was announced that Gen. Marshall, the U.S. Chief of 
Staff, Admiral King, U.S. Chief of Naval operations, and Gen. Arnold, 
Commander of the U.S. Army Air Force, arrived in London. 

The joint statement on U Saat warfare in May showed that Allied 
losses were far the lowest for any month of the war and only a fraction 
of those inflicted on enemy shipping. 

June 11.—Mr. Fraser, the-New Zealand Premier, arrived in London 
from the Mediterranean. . 

June 12.—Mr. Churchill in Normandy. (see France.) 

It was announced that air raid casualties i in May were 68 killed and 
75 seriously injured. 

une 14—Mr. Churchill, replying to questions in Parliament on 

tions with the French National Coates said i must advise the 
Hose most seriously that a debate on this matter would have very 
great dangers”. It was not that the Government were not prepared to 
discuss it in all detail, but the result of such a discussion might well be 
to emphasize any differences which existed with the French Committee. 
“Tn addition to our relations with the Committee”, he said, ‘we have 
also to consider our very close relations with the United States and their 
relations with the body I have just mentioned. I think it would be, 
better to allow the relationships prevailing between Gen. de Gaulle 
and the United States to proceed further before we have a formidable 
debate on these questions, which might well be of comfort to the 
enemy”. 

Mr. Eden stated in Parliament that in recent months the Germans 
had started to move shipping from the Black Sea to the Aegean. A 
few vessels were merchantmen, but those of the types known as K.T. 
and E.M.S. craft were armed, the former, of some 800 tons, with two 
3.7 guns, etc. To obtain en for them the Germans had been 
dismantling their armament, to be installed again when they reached 
the Aegean, and these vessels, Mr. Eden said, must be regarded either 
as men-of-war or as auxiliary vessels of war. The duty of the Turkish 
Government to stop them was the more evident in view of the fact 
that they had already once detected the Germans in a similar abuse of 
the Montreux Convention. 

Four K.T. and 8 E.MS. vessels were passed through the Straits 
during the first days of June. In spite of representations by the 
Ambassador at Ankara—not merely against their passage, but against 
the inadequate and hurried inspection made by the Turkish authorities 
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—the Turkish Government had persisted in their claim that they could 
find no evidence that they were other than commercial vessels. In view 
of this, and as there were more ships the Germans would want to pass 
through, the Ambassador had, on instructions, represented to the 
President of the Republic that the Government were profoundly 
disturbed by the fact that the Turkish Government oda have lent 
themselves to this palpable manceuvre of the German Government. 

The President had now promised to have the whole matter r re-examined 
by his Government. 

uns 16.—The King in France. (ses France.) 

t was announced that information had been received from the 
Protecting Power that 3 more officers of the Allied Air Forces, 1 
English and 2 Polish, were shot by the Germans after escaping from 
Stalag Luft III. 

The Polish Prime Minister arrived back in London. 

June 18—The Secretary of State for War paid a visit to the 
Normandy front at the invitation of Gen. Montgomery. 

Juns 19.—The restrictions on télegraphic and other correspondence 
imposed on diplomatic missions on April 17 were removed as from 
midnight June 19-20. 

Mr. Churchill, speaking at the Mexican Embassy, said it might be 
that events would occur in the next few.months that would show them 
whether they were soon to be relieved of the curse which had been laid 
upon them the Germans. In any case, the British and American 
peoples moult never falter or withdraw their hands from the task they 

undertaken 


Since the enemy’s well prepared attack, and the natural suffering at 
the outset, “we have moved on from that”, he said, “to a band of 
brother States all over the globe, all gathered against this enemy and 
showing that peaceful peoples, if they have time, can,- with their 
industries and their heart, produce all the weapons and equipment of 
war necessary for this fight”. 

After stating that, asa result of the secrecy preserved about both the 
North African landing and the invasion of France, tactical surprise of 
the enemy was achieved, he said they had not embarked on the invasion 
without being in full accord with their Russian allies and the decisions 
taken in Teheran; the execution of the plans adopted there was being 
steadily unrolled, “and the months of this summer may, by the 

. victories of this Allied campaign, bring full success to the cause of 
freedom’’.” 


GREECE. June 8.—The Cabinet was ea; with M. Venizelos, 
Deputy Premier; M. Kanellopoulos, Finance and Reconstruction; 
M. Kartalis, Information; M. Londos, Public Assistance; M. Mylonas, 
the Navy; M. Rallis, Air; M. uritsas, Education; M. Theotokis, 
Supplies; Prof. Tsatsos, ae . Vassiliadis, Mercantile Marine; and 
M. Rendis and M. Sakalis , Ministers without Portfolio. - 

M. Kartalis represented the E.K.KE. organization, and Prof. Tsatsos, 
the E.L.A.S. M. Kanellopoulos was the head of the National Unionist 
Party. The only parties not represented were the E.A.M., the Com- 
munists, and the forces of Col. Zervas. . The re resentatives of the 
E.A.M. and the Communists in Cairo were unable to get from their 
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followers in Greece consent to their nomination as left wing represen- 
tatives in the new Cabinet, and pending this consent some of the other 
parties refused to accept posts in it. 

June 12.—M. Papandreou, outlining the Government’s policy at the 
first Cabinet meeting, said the Government consisted of the best - 
political forces of the country. Its first object was to recreate morale 
under the colours of the Fatherland and secure the discipline of all the 
armed forces. Those responsible for the rebellion. would be court- 
martialled. He then read a declaration in which he stated that the 
pth chapter of the National Charter was about the question of the 

ere and he recalled the King’s letter of Nov. 8, 1943. He went on 
S the question was more clearly settled during the Congress in the 

Lebanon. Chapter 5 of the National Charter reads: ‘On the question 
of the supreme Ruler all the political leaders have expressed views, and, 
while joining the Government of national unity, they certainly retain 
these same views’. The expressed view of our political parties is well 
known, that the King must await the verdict of the people, and up to 
that time he must care for our national interests with our great alli 
as Chief of the Greek State. This view is in accordance with the 
National Charter of Lebanon and is also held by the Government of 
National Unity”. 

It had also been made clear that the King agred to this view, for, 
having been informed of the National Charter, he had approved the 
formation of the Government of National Unity, whose mission 
consisted of applying this programme. All the Ministers signed this 
declaration in evidence of their full agreement. 

M. Papandreou also said that representatives of the E. A.M. or aniza- 
tion had ben invited to take in the Government, but post- 
poned their decision. He wo d wait a few days more, and then he 
would address the nation, “because the nation must know with whom 
the fault lies”. 


` ICELAND. Juns 17.—The Republic was inaugurated at Thingvellir, 
the ancient seat of Parliament. 


ITALY. June 6.—The Prince of Piedmont accepted the resignation 
of the Badoglio Government and instructed the Marshal to form a new 
one, including political leaders present in Rome. 

Some 8,000 an wopnded were found in the hospitals of Rome. 
The city was also full of refugees frorh various parts of Italy. : 

June 8.—Marshal Badoglio arrived in Rome. The Avanti reported 
the finding near Rome of Ge bodies of Buozzi, a leading trade unionist, 
and 14 other labour leaders, shot by the Germans. 

June 9.—At a meeting in Rome of groups of politicians from there 
and from Naples a resolution against acceptance of office under 
Badoglio was carried unanimously, and he resigned. The Crown Prince 
summoned Signor Bonomi who, before accepting the charge, asked for 
a guarantee that the Prince would summon-a constituent assembly on 
, the conclusion of hostilities, and also requested a new formula for the 
oath.of allegiance which would not commit Ministers to support the 
dynasty. Both conditions were accepted, and Bonomi formed a 
Government, with Count Sforza, Senator Croce, the Communist leader 


Togliatti, and Signore Cianca, ‘Saragat, Degasperi, and Ruini, as 
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Ministers without Portfolio; Count Casati, War,and Aviation; Adm. de 
Courten, Navy; or Tupini, Justice; Signor Gullo, Agriculture; 
Signor Romita, pii Works; Sune Gronchi, Labour; and Signor 
Sigliente, Finance. 

The Ministers pledged themselves not to’ wage a constitutional 
controversy until a constituent assembly oou choose freely between 
a monarchy and a republic. 

June 13.—Prince Doria-Pamphili was installed as-Mayor of Rome 
by Gen. Hume, with the approval of the new Premier. Gen. Bencivinga 
remained in charg e of the Italian armed forces there. 

June 15 Gent Hume, head of Amgot in Rome, resigned, and was 
succeeded by Col. Fiske, of the U.S. Forces. 

June 18.—The Bonomi Government assumed its- functions, after 
consultations in Naples with the Allied Advisory Council. 

Gen. Marshall and Gen. Arnold visited Rome. While in Italy they 
saw Gen. Maitland Wilson, Gen. Alexander, and other Allied leaders. 


KENYA. June 9—The Governor announced in the Legislative 
Council that an African was to be nominated to the Council to represent 
native interests. ~ 


THE NETHERLANDS. ‘ June 6.—The German-controlled radio 
declared, “the Dutch Fatherland is in peril. The hour has struck. We 
do not know where the next blow may fall. Remember that when 
invasion comes it will be the German soldiers who will defend us.’ 
A Dutch quisling exhorted the people to have stout hearts, saying the 
struggle for the Fatherland, and more than that, for Europe, was at hand. 
Juns 7.—The Germans announced the execution of 22 Dutchmen 
for resistance activities, 9 of them minor officials of the pengatmerit, 
Custom, and other services. 2 


NORWAY. june 7.—The King, addressing the foreign press in 
London, urged that in any future international organization for 
maintaining the small nations should take part in the decisioris 
made, and said it was his firm belief that a United Nations organization 
based on this principle would solve the many problems of efficient 
international co-operation and thus lay the foundations for a peace 
organization which could prevent war. 

Norwegians realized. that neutrality was a failure and that no 
country could stand alone in the future. It would be found after the 
war that the free Norwegian people would be more ready than ever to - 
enter into commitments for international co-operation, and to accept 
their responsibilities as members of the United Nations. But they must 
be consulted in the making of decisions; not presented with a fatt 
accompli. 

June 14.—It was learned that Quisling had reshuffled his Cabinet, 
dismissing Blehr, Minister for National Economy, and Irgens, Minister 
of Shipping, and combining the two posts. He put Whist, the Minister 
without Portfolio, in charge of an enlarged Ministry of Economy. 
giving him control over food rationing, while he retained the special 
Te of control over economic life and the labour market given him 


the decree of Feb., 1943 on labour mobilization. 
/ 4 
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POLAND. Jun: 6.—Col. Beck died near Bucarest. 

JwneA0.—It was announced that the Government had broadcast from 
London an appeal in Polish and German urging Polish soldiers con- 
scribed into the German Army in France to refrain from shooting “at 
your brothers, the soldiers of the Allied armies. If you must shoot—imiss’’. 

June 14.—The Prime Minister told the press in Washington that 
Poland wanted East Prussia after the war, because, as it stood before, 
it was always a knife pointed at Poland’s heart. She must have access 
to the sea. In Eastern Europe he-wanted to see closer collaboration 
among- the nations whose territory had been occupied, more open 
frontiers, and some form of federation. Germany had carefully changed 
the economic structure of the countries she had occupied so that, even 
if'she lost the war militarily, they would still be chained to her econo- 
mically. All that must be altered, and the United Nations could help 
the occupiéd countries to gain strength by helping them to their feet 
economically-and' raising standard of life. 

He ‘wished to see relations with’ Russia re-established. and his 
Government were working for it. He thought the Russians could not 
complain about the amount of help they were getting from the under- 

ound forces. Poland wanted to collaborate with Russia, but colla- 

ration meant that the two sides must be doing the same thing. He 
gave his audience instances of the effective working of the system by 
which the underground forces acted under the direction of the Govern- 
ment in exile. 





PORTUGAL. June 6.—It was learnt that the Government had, the 
day before, undertaken to stop all exports of wolfram. 

June 7—The Government announced that all wolfram exports were 
to cease “‘in order to shorten the war”, and added, “in taking this grave 
decision the Government wishes once more to prove its fidelity to the 
traditional alliance between the two nations, and it a a the 
manner in which the British Government took the resolution, and its 
ena of the importance for the future of the strong links between ` 

se ale and Governments of Po and Britam as expressed by 
oreign Secretary in the House of ymmons” 

ng was stated in Lisbon that Germany had probab been spending 
between £4 and £5 million a year on Portuguese an AN 

June 10.—It was learnt that President Salazar had telegraphed to 
Mr. Eden to express his “appreciation for the particularly friendly way 
in which your Excellency referred in your communication in the House 
of Commons to the Portuguese Government and the relations between . 
our two courftries, and also to the importance which must be attached 
in the future to the alliance existing between them”. 

A reply of thanks from Mr. Eden had expressed his appreciation of 
the warm and.friendly references to the British Government and to - 
himself in the President’s statement of June 7. 

ee 12.—A Government decree was published suspending all mining 
and trading in wolfram. Stocks would remain in official hands till 
the end of the war. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA. Juns 16.—The ame Minister arrived 
back in Salisbury. 


? ` 
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SWEDEN. June 11.—The Defence Staff announced the extension 
of minefields off the S m Kattegat coasts, including outer 
territorial waters. The mining would be effective from that night and 
was “a precaution to facilitate the Swedish neutrality watch”. 

June 13.—It was learned that the-Goyernment, after negotiations 
with Mr. Griffis, had agreed to make a very substantial reduction in 
shi ents of ball-bearings to Germany. 

uns 14.—The press published an announcement from Washington . 
that an acceptable agreement had been reached with the Allies regard- 
ing the ent of ball-bearing exports to Germany. Press comment 
indicated that it involved no breach of contract. 


TANGIER. Juns 7.—According to a statement in Parliament by 
Mr. Eden all the members of the staff of the German Consulate-General 
had left the Zone and, would not remain in Spain or any Spanish- 
controlled territory. Some German agents had already léft the Zone, 
and the Spanish authorities were being pressed to Suenos for the 


departure of the rest. 


TURKEY. Juns 7.—It was learnt that the Government had received 
representations from the British Government regarding the transit 
from the Black Sea to the Aegean of German vessels which had been 
used for military purposes but were disarmed and loaded with cargo in 
order to pass through the B rus without infringing the Montreux 
Convention. The Government had instructed the nayal authorities to 
examine carefully the status of all ships entering the Straits, andasa 
result about 12 had been allowed to proceed, while others (mainly 
fitted for landing operations) had been turned back. 
«une 14.—Mr. Eden’s statement in Parliament regarding the transit 
of German ships through the Bosporus. (see Great Britatn.) 

Juns 15.—It was announced that ‘‘the Cabinet not having approved 
the policy followed in the last few days by the Fo Minister, M. 
Menemenjoglu, the latter handed in his ration the Ministry of 
i gr will be taken over by M. Sarajoglu”. 

joglu told a press conference that “there will never exist any , 
amg of Turkey’s PAPES being used against Great Britain, 
ussia, or the United States. The warships Mannheim and Ems will 
on no account be allowed to leave the Dardanelles”. Thenceforth all 
classes of German ships would be closely examined to see whether or 
not they were really merchantmen. The Kassel, at Istanbul, would not 
be allowed to proceed, and all ships of the Ems and Mannheim classes 
would be considered as warships. 

Immediately after taking over the Foreign Ministry M. Sarajoglu 
informed the British, U.S., and Soviet Ambassadors of the decision 
to prohibit the passage of the German vessels through the Straits. 

une 16.—The Parliamentary group of the People’s Party met and 
heard from the Prime Minister an explanation of the differences in the 
Cabinet regarding the German vessels in the Straits. M. Sarajoglu 
said that after exhaustive inquiry the Government had decided that 
the vessels were provided with guns and other equipment which 
unmistakably- placed them in the category of war or auxiliary war 
vessels... He declared that any official found guilty of negligence or 
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inadvertence in carrying out the examination of ships already allowed 
to pass through would be penalized. 


U.S.A. June 5,—President Roosevelt, broadcasting on the liberation 
of Rome, said Germany had suffered heavy losses, but not great enough 
to cause her collapse, and the United Nations were determined that 
“in future no one city and no one race will be able to control the whole 

„Of the world”. Other points were: It was significant that Rome had 
“been liberated by the armed forces of many nations. No thanks were 
_ due to oe and his generals if Rome was spared the devastation they 
` wreaked on Naples and other cities. 

Germany not yet been driven to a point where she would be 
unable to recommence world conquest a generation hence. Therefore 
victory still lay some distance ahead. It would be covered in due time, 
but it would be tough, and costly. The task of the Allies in occupation 
in Italy had been stupendous. They had to start at the very bottom, 
assisting local governments to reform on democratic lines. They had 
had to feed them, and’ make it possible for them to reise and use their’ 
own crops; also to help them cleanse their schools of Fascist trappings. 


“The American people as a whole”, he said, “approve the salvage of | - 


-S 


these human beings, who only now are learning to walk.in the new 
atmosphere of freedom.” The cost of it was really a form of relief, but 
they hoped that this relief would be an investment for the future ‘that 
mee pay dividends by ending any Italian desires to start another war 
ession. The Italians were capable of self-government. Italy 

a not grow in stature by seeking to build up a militaristic empire; 
she should go on as a great rñother nation, contributing to the culture, 
progress, and goodwill of all mankind and developing her special 
talents in the arts, crafts, and sciences and prese her historical 
and cultural heritage for the benefit of all peoples. e Italians had 
been, overcrowded within their own territories, but they did not need 
to try and conquer other people’s lands in order to find the breath of life. 
_ All other nations opposed to Fascism should help to give Italy a chance. 
June 6.—President Roosevelt told the press that he had 
heard from Gen. Eisenhower at noon that U.S. losses were only <2 
destroyers and about 1 per cent of aircraft, and the: arrangements were 
“ap to schedule’. He hoped the news of the invasion would not lead 


to over-confidence, because “you don’t just walk to Berlin, and the 


sooner this country realizes that the better”. 

uns 12.—President Roosevelt received the Polish. Prime Minister. 
. Hull described as absurd fears expressed by some Latin-American 
nationals that the United States might retain certain bases in South 
America after the war. President Roosevelt, in his report to Congress 
of the steps taken to provide a refuge for victims of German cruelty, 
said that the Nazis were determined to complete their programme of 
mass extermination of minorities. This programme was but one 
manifestation of Hitler’s intention to salvage from military defeat a 
victory for Nazi principles, “the very principles which this war must 
destroy, or else we shall have fought in vain”. Arrangements had been 
made to bring to the United States some 1,000 refugees, mainly women 

and children who had fied from central Europe to southern Italy. 
June 13.—President Roosevelt told the press that there was no fear 
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of Frenchmen being cheated oyer the issue of the special currency to 
the invasion troops. It had been issued after consultation with repre- 
sentatives of the French National Committee, and was backed by both 
the U.S. and British Governments. Al possible steps had been taken 
to prevent unnecessary spending, thus avoiding inflation. The troops 
were forbidden to buy rationed goods. 

The Finnish Legation announced that Finland would, next day, pay the 
interest due on her 1914-18 debt to the United Statesifthe U.S. Treasury 
would permit Finnish funds in America to be used for that purpose. 

June 15.—The Treasury announced that a lend-lease agreement 
had been concluded with India under which it would provide India 
with 100 million oz. of silver to be used to maintain a supply of coinage 
for the United Nations forces in India and for that country’s expanded 
war production. The metal would be returned in full after the war. 

President Roosevelt issued a statement outlining the Government’s 
plan for a world security organization after the war. It read:— 

“The conference to-day with, officials of the Department of State on 
the post-war security organization programme is a continuation of 
conferences which have been held from time to time during the past 
18 months. These conferences have enabled me to give personal 
attention to the development and progress of the post-war work the 
Department of State is doing. 

“All plans and suggestions from groups, organizations, and individuals 
have been carefully discussed and considered. I wish to emphasize the 
entirely non-partisan nature of these consultations. All aspects of the 
post-war programme have been debated in a co-operative spirit. This 
is a tribute to the political leaders who realize that the natiqnal interest 
demands a national programme now. Such teamwork has met the 
overwhelming approval of the American people. . 

“The maintenance of peace and security must be the joint task of all 
peace-loving nations. We have, therefore, sought to develop plans for 
an international organization comprising all such nations. The purpose 
of the orgamzation would be to maintain peace and security and to 
assist the creation, through international co-operation, of conditions 
of stability and well-beimg necessary for peaceful and friendly relations 
among nations. 

“Accordingly, it 1s our thought that the organization would be a fully 
representative body with broad responsibilities for promoting and 
facilitating international co-operation, through such agencies as may 
be found necessary, te consider and deal with the problems of world 
relations. It is our further thought that the organization would provide 
for a council, elected annually by the fully representative body of all 
nations, which would include the four major nations and a surtable 
number of other nations. The council would concern itself with peaceful 
settlement of international disputes and with the prevention of threats 
to the peace or breaches of the peace. They would also be an inter- 
national court of justice to deal primarily with justiciable disputes. 

“We are not thinking of a super-State with its own police forces and 
other paraphernalia of coercive power. We are seeking effective agree- 
ment and arrangements through which the nations would maintain, 
according to their capacities, adequate forces to meet the needs of 
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preventing war and of making impossible deliberate preparation for ` 

war, and to have such forces available for joint action when necessary. 

All this, of course, will become possible once our present enemies are. ° 

defeated and effective arrangements are made to prevent.them from 7 i 

making war again. Beyond that the hope of a peaceful and advancing - 

world will rest upon the willingness and ability of the peace-loving.’ 

nations, large and small, bearing responsibility commensurate with their 
_ individual capacities, to work together for the maintenance of peace 
‘add security. es 
"+ June 16.—The Finnish Minister and 9 of his itaff were handed their z: 
passports and asked to leave. The State Department said their activi" “= 
ties were “inimical to the interests of the United States”, but that the ~ 
action taken did not constitute a rupture of diplomatic relations. -` r 

June 17.—The Foreign Economic Administrgtion stated that in the ~~ 
first 4 months of 1944 over 2,200 lend-lease aircraft were sent to Russia, ~ 
with nearly 800 tanks and tank-destroyers, over 40,000 military lorries, „; 
6,300 jeeps, and 6,600 other military vehicles. Equipment for Soviet. 
factories, etc., and food forthe Red-Afmy were also sent. 
The special ‘committee of the Senate on post-war economic policy guar 5 
planning presented a 16-point programme of legislative obligations ~ 


for Congress to meet without delay in “preparing for the oo of 
unemployment{and readjustments when war production ceases’ o 


U.S.S.R. Juns 10.—Moscow radio, in a broadcast, stated that they 
had received 5,480 tanks from the British Empire, 4,292 of them from 
the U.K. and 1,188 from Canada; also 3,384 aircraft. America sent 
3,374 tanks and 6,430 aircraft, and a further 2,444 aircraft on account of : 
Britain’s obligations. Other supplies and material received included oa 
: .*-214,000 lorries and eee a tons of food. . 
June 13.—Marshal Stalin, in an interview to Pravda, said the landing 
in France was “undoubtedly a brilliant success for our allies”, and“ 
“one must admit that the history of wars does not know of any such. 
- -undertaking, so broad-in conception, so grandiose in its scale, and so 
masterly in its execution”. In summing up the results of the 7 days of 
battle it could be said that thé mass landings had fully succeeded. 
The “invincible” Napoleon failed shamefully in his plan of forcing the * fee 
Channel, and Hitler the Hysteric, who for 2 years boasted that he - - 
would force it, did not even make an attempt. Only the British and =~. 
-American troops succeeded with honour in carrying out this immense ,.., 
-plan of forcing the Channel and landing troops on a vast scale, and oie 
~ “history will take note of this as an RER Nei of the highest order”. `- 


“YUGOSLAVIA. Jwns 18.—The official News Agency announced `-,-_. 
that from June 14-17 discussion had been going on in the liberated -F”. 
territory between Marshal Tito, President of the National Liberation „“ 
Committee, and Dr. Subasitch, Prime Minister of the Royal Yugoslav ~ 
“Government. Members of the Liberation Committee and of the Presidium 
of the Anti-Fascist’ Council of National Liberation took part. 

Agreement and mutual accord were reached regarding many ques- < 
‘tions, and “this will undoubtedly help to sects still further our ~ 
relations with the Allies and help the peoples of Yugoslavia to liberate . ~ 
their country as speedily as possible’. 2 tee 
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‘FINLAND SINCE THE MOSCOW TREATY 
IL Up 40: the: Rejection: di the: Ramlan Pesce “Terms 


“NEXT to being enslaved by Germany, there is no worse fate than that* 
of -being liberated by her”. These words of Lord Balfour, in August 
1918 during the Finnish civil war, equally describe Finland’s present 
plight. The 1939 frontiers regained, inland lost interest in the active 
prosecution of the war, and became increasingly conscious of the dis- 
advantages of the German alliante. - 

The reconstruction programme, after June, 1941, had to give way to 
a struggle for economic survival. Mobilization of more than,10 per cent 
of the population resulted in a very serious labour shortage, so much so. 
that a compulsory labour law was introduced in May, 1942. Fdrest 
industries suffered greatly from lack of workers and the production 
of firewood for home-consumption fell below requirements, and al- 
though exports and p rices of certain wood products rose above the 1940 
- level, this was offset by increaséd costs of production. There was a great 
- reduction in the amount of newsprint produced, owing to labour short- 
age and inadequate water-power; exports fell and. newspapers were 
` -restricted in the use of paper. Those industries engagell in producing 
war-material suffered least, and mining prospered—it has been estim- 
ated that Germany would lose about half her nickel, cobalt, and molyb- 
. denum supplies and one-tenth of her copper, should Finland retire 
from the war. Building activities fell off materially at the-start of the - 

new war, and agriculture needed more workers. In the spring of 1942 

it was necessary to grant leave from the army for farmwork, and in 1943, . 
_ in. ordet to secure labour for the harvest, workers were forbidden to 

leave'their employment before Nov. 1. The re-occupied Karelian lands 
could not be cultivated immediately, and in the spring of 1942 only 
72,729 out of a total of 270,000 hectares of arable land could be re-sown. 
Moreover, the Russians, in retreating, had pursued a severe scorched. 
earth policy which hindered rehabilitation. iculture asa whole was ` 
suffering from the effects of two droughty seasons in 1940 and 1941. 

The cost of living has steadily risen. Increased import duties (except 
on staple foods) encourage this upward trend, and the rise in the prices 
paid for exports has not kept: pace with the increased cost of imported 
goods. 


Much imported food is vitally necessary. When the British blockade 
was extended to Petsamo in June, 1941 the last chance of trading with 
the outside world vanished and Finland became entirely dependent on 
Germany, Sweden, and Denmark for food imports. Sweden was not 
always willing to part with food, since her own position was none too 
secure, and this left Finland virtually dependent on the goodwill of 
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Germany. The export market also was mainly German,' since Sweden, 
herself a timber-producing country, did not need what Finland could 
supply. Normally much butter was exported, chiefly to Great Britain— 
the Finns themselves eating margarine—but dairy. production has 
peany g ‘diminished since 1931, as the cattle had been largely fed on 


im: 
a Fir T iomies pointed out in September, 1943 that Finland was also 
entirely dependent on Germany for coal, machine-oils, and some other 


fuels; steel, chemicals, and rubber, and very largely dependent for. 


machinery, machine-tools, and textiles. 

The fmancial situation has steddily deteriorated. No proper attempt 
was made to form an ordered system of war finance, and up to 1941 
things were allowed to drift. Since then the introduction of war sur- 
charges, and of a turnover tax on the German model and increased 
import duties, have not been enough to cover the growing deficit, and 
expenditure was at first covered mainly by credits from the Central Bank 
and from loans. The national debt increased from Fmk. 2,000 million 
at the end of 1938 to Fmk. 40,000 million by the end of March, 1943. 
Note circulation showed an increase proportionately greater than that of 
any other belligerent country, although the efforts of the Linkomies 
Cabinet in the summer of 1943 to secure a measure of financial stability 
resulted in a somewhat decreased note circulation. Price subsidies were 
demanded by the farmers in the same summer, since the wage situation 
forbad increased prices. - 

The amount of armaments sent by Germany was disappointing, and as 


that country grew more hard-pressed she became less ing to supply - 


them. In June, 1943 Swedish reports said that Germany had iiformed 
Finland that she could no longer supply the Finnish army with tanks, 
but would provide machinery for Finland to build her own. 

From the end of 1941 up to the Russian offensive in the Karelian 
Isthmus in June, 1944 the war remained more or less static. German 
efforts to arouse enthusiasm in the Finns to cut the Murmansk railway 
and to-press on to the capture of Leningrad, which Hitler’s visit to 
Helsinki in June, 1942 is believed to have been intended to inspire, met 

„with scant response, and Mannerheim, who returned Hitler’s visit later 
in the month, was believed to have convinced German army 


that Finland was incapable of fighting any longer in major operations. , 


A Finnish S.S. battalion was reported to’have been fighting with the 
Germans on the Eastern Front in August, 1942, but when it returned 
in the summer of 1943 Mannerheim insisted that the troops should be 
incorporated into the Finnish Army, and would not allow them to be 
sent to serve under General Die in North Finland. The Russians 
state that Finnish took part in the bombardment of 
Leningrad, but the Government has generally tried to minimize 
sas A part Finland may have played anywhere but on her own frontiers. 

e bulk of the German forces—usually reckoned at 7 divisions— 
under General Dietl, has remained in Lapland, one group being based 
at Parkkina, near Petsamo, and another further south, towards the 
Bothnian ports of Outu and Kemi. Large supply-dumps are planted 
at certain points on the Arctic highway. According to Swedish reports 

1 In 1942 Germany's share m imports and amounted to 72 and 67 
per cent respectively. (Ths Economsi, August 14, 1943.) 
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German units have been stationed at strategic points in other parts of 
Finland. In addition, in Northern Finland and Northern Norway are a 
large number—100,000 has been suggested—of Todt organization 
workers. 

In March, 1944, when the’ most serious peace negotiations hitherto ` 
attempted were in progress, the Germans were said to be re-fortifying- 
the Aaland Islands, and to have sent more ’planes to Finland, but not. 
more troops. i : 

It is hard to estimate how firm a hold over Finnish affairs Germany. 
ever actually secured, but it is certain that the Finns retained a great 
measure of independence and a determmation to keep a democratic 
form of Government. The Gestapo, though not without influence, were * 
as unpopular there as elsewhere, and early in 1944 Anthoni, head of the 
Finnish political police who had been co-operating with the Gestapo, 
resigned. The Social Democrat Party and the Swedish Party had for 
some time been trying to have him removed. Yet the resignation of Hr. 
Fagerholm, and his replacement as Minister of Social Welfare by Hr. 
Aaltonen at the end of 1943, are believed to have been due to German 
dislike.of the former. Measures of a Fascist complexion met opposition 
from all but a small section of the people. Thus, there were loud out- 
cries when it was proposed to start a State-led youth movement; open 
sympathy was expressed with the Danish Jews when ted by the 
Germans in October, 1943,and Hr. Linkomies, like Field Marshal Manner- 
heim in the army, has refused to ize Jews in the State services. 
When members of the Fascist I.K.L. party questioned the admission of 
Jewish refugees to Finnish citizenship they received the reply that, 
subject to necessary safeguards, the laws of admission were the same 
for all foreigners. : 

The Finnish Government, after the collapse of Italy, continued to 
recognize the validity of the Italian legation in Helsinki which remained 
loyal to Victor Emmanuel, until the Badoglio Government took the 
initiative and severed relations with Finland in March, 1944. i 

The press has been subject to strict censorship, which yet has not 
always forbidden the publication of anti-German material. Dieppe 
of the arrests of the &sio students in Nov., 1943, was freely expressed, 
` and previously the Swedes were praised for having cancelled transit 

rights for German troops. Earlier in the war'mainly German com- 
muntqués and rumours were ee but lately more news com- < 
mentaries have been remarkably objective, noticeably in reports of 
Allied successes in Italy, and on June 6 the Allied war communiqué 
was published,-after having long been omitted. There was an outburst 
of indignation in March, 1943 over the confiscation of an issue of the 
“Svenska Pressen for the publication of an itemt which had been slightly 
altered after censorship; in the face of this Hr. Linkomies admitted that 
he thought the grounds for confiscation insufficient. There was a 
; Badal Toe that the State Information Bureau had lost public 
confidence, and in consequence more Swedish papers were bought and 
more foreign ba heard. As a result of this agitation Hr. Aleksi 
Aaltonen, en ae the Social Democratic Party, was appointed 
Consultant to the Information Bureau. as 
Throughout the war Finland has clung to the friendship of the 
United States, although on the other side feelings of goodwill have 
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appreciably cooled. When the United States entered the. war they 

beeame immediately concerned with the Russian front, and the Teheran 

ee ie in November, 1943 put an end to any lingering Finnish hopes 
{f profiting by disagreements between Russia and the other Allies. 

July 16, 1942 it was announced that the United States Government 
had asked Finland to‘close all her Consulates by August 1, on the ground 
that American Consular officers were being denied their rights in con- 
nexion with the representation of U.S. interestsin Finland. In December 
‘the Foreign Minister announced that Finland would not pay the instal- 
ment of her war debt to the United States, since the moratorium 
declared when Finland first went to war with Russia expired in December, 
` 1942. This was probably due as much to financial difficulties as to 

strained relations; soon after, the Prime Minister stated that Finland 
would never declare war on the U. S.A., and hoped that nothing would 
cause that country to declare war on Finland, who already had enough 
enemies. The United States had just previously banned the Finnish 
Information Centre in New York, and stop the circulation of the 
bulletins of the American Office of War Information in Helsinki. In 
June, 1943 Finland resumed payment of her war debt, and in October it 
was learned from Washington that the annual payments were actually 
to be increased to make up for the wartime lapse of two years. Mean- 
while, although not breaking off diplomatic relations, the United States 
had withdrawn their Minister and most of his staff from the Helsinki 
tionin April, 1943. After the failure of the peace negotiations last spring 
the United States Government turned a sterner face towards Fi d. 
Hr. Procope, Minister in Washington, was asked to leave. A black-list 
of 84 Finnish firms was also published, which included the names of Hr. 
Ramsay, the Foreign Minister, and Hr. Walden, the Defence Minister. 
It would be tedious to relate in detail all the moves in the pull-devil, 
eared struggle between Germany on one side and those of Finland's 
ds and a large proportion of Finns themselves (who would like to 
. see her out of the war), on the other. Such moves ran a fairly constant 
course, any show of pacific inclinations on Finland’s part, being met 
with German pressure, followed either by a denial that Finland wished 
te withdraw, or a declaration that any terms likely to be offered weré 
unacceptable and that it would be useless to accept a peace whose ful- 
filment could not be' guaranteed. In July, 1942 a message broadcast 


` from the Government-controlled wireless station at Helsinki, beamed 


for the U.S.A., quoted an editorial in,the Stockholm Dagens Nyheter in 
which it was suggested that, if America could give Finland more exact 
information about her plans for the protection of small democracies 
after the war, the Finns would gain greater confidence. Finnish ap- 
proaches towards peace negotiations were apt to be of a similar nature. 
In December, 1942 a proposal to grant plenary powers to President Ryti 
and his Government was defeated in Parliament, since 31 Members 
voted against it and the Constitution forbids the granting of such powers 
if more than one-sixth of the Members object. Ryti, however, certainly 
enjoyed a fairly large measure of confidence at this time, and he was 
re-elected by 269 votes out of 300 in February, 1943. : 
In the early months of 1943 the Social Democrats and the Agrarians 
both expréssed their desire to bring the “defensive war’’ to an end, 
but President Ryti on March 1 declared that the country would con- 
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tinue the war. Hr. Rangell’s Cabinet had resigned at the beginning of 
Ryti’s new, term of office, and Hr. Linkomies now took ofice, with a . 
coalition Cabinet containing 5 Social Democrats, 4 Agrarians, 2 Con- ` 
servatives, 2 Swedish Party, 1 Liberal,-and.2 non-party representatives, 
with the former Minister of Supply, Hr. Ramsay; non-party, as Foreign 
Minister, replacing Hr. Annola, the only member of the I.K.L. Party 
in the former Cabinet. Hr. Tanner, Major-General Walden, and Hr. 
Reinikka, with the Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, formed the 
` Cabinet Foreign Affairs Committee. On March 15 a trade agreement 
as signed with Germany, providing for. virtually unchanged German 
deliveries. It was hoped that Finland would be able to maintain her 
exports at the same level. 

April, 1943 saw fresh pdlitical activity. Swedish reports said that the 
Finns‘had demanded the withdrawal of the “volun ’ lumber 
of Norwegians employed in North Finland in forests bought norm 
by the pasing administrators. The German Finance Minister was i 
said to have visited Helsinki, and Hr. Ramsay to have been summoned 
to Germany to interview Ribbentrop. Fresh rumours arose of American 
offers to mediate, and of consequent German threats. The Trade 
Unions presented the Government with a resolution stating the desir- 
ability of peace and the importance of maintaining good relations with 
the U.S.A, and Sweden. 

In August the Government, in a national broadcast, announced the 
fact that the President had received an appeal signed by 33 prominent 
citizens, of whom 21 were Swedes, asking that an investigation be made 
into the possibilities of a separate peace with Russia, the signatories 
representing all parties except the Conservatives and the Patriotic 
People’s Movement. Public opinion was evidently aroused, since at a ` 
secret foreign debate in Parliament on September 3 an appeal for calm 
was made, and this appeal was later broadcast, together with the 
assurance that the Government were doing their utmost to maintain 
good relations with other countries and obtain peace. Although party 
discussions before this debate were very outspoken, and there were 
signs of growing opposition among the Social Democrats to their leader, 
Hr. Tanner, the debate itself seems to have been rather a colourless 
affair, and the Government were not shaken. Shortly afterwards a 
Government spokesman, addressing foreign correspondents, said that 
Finland regretted the state of war with Britain, desired improved 
relations with the U.S.A., and had no ties with Germany. Russia was 
the only enemy, and it was no fault of Finland that she happened to be 
Germany’s co- erent. Towards the end of September Swedish 
reports stated that Hr. Tanner, in a recent speech, had emphasized the 
need for Finland to grow accustomed to the idea of living as the neigh- 
bour of a strong Soviet Union. Yet at the same time he criticized the 
Swedish press for urging -Finland to come to terms with Russia. 
The fact was that Sweden had already-realized the truth of the first 
of these utterances of Hr. Tanner and saw that Finland to survive must 

her historic role, and; from being a buffer between Russia and 
the rest of Europe, must learn to become a link. Earlier Swedish fears 
of Russia seem lately to have been removed, and better relations now 
exist betweeh the two countries. The Finno-Swedish element has 
always been clear-sighted, and even during the successful period in the 
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autumn of 1941 issued vee eee Chauvinistic excesses and 
heartily disapproved of the East ian programme. It may be noted 


that the Karelian refugees of the winter war had been y settled in 
the Swedish-speaking parts of Finland, and some friction had been 
apparent. 

On Feb. 3 a new Parliamentary Session opened. A split in the Social 
Democrat party was apparent, since many would have chosen to make 
Hr. Voionmaa, who was closely associated with the campaign for a 
separate peace, their official candidate for the office of Speaker, although 
after pressure had been exerted by Tanner, Hr. Hakkila, Tanner’s ` 
supporter, was adopted. <* 

February began the first serious peace negotiations. The military 
situation had recently altered with the renewed Russian offensive north 
of Lake Ilmen. Russian ’planes bombed Helsinki. On February 9 came. 
Mr. Cordell Hull’s stern warning to Finland to get out of the war, which 
was given banner headlines in all Finnish papers. Through the good 
offices of certain Swedes Hr. Paasikivi, who had formerly been Finnish 
ee E E ing the Peace of 
Dorpat in 1920, met the Soviet Am or, Mme. Kollontay, in Stock- 
holm on February 16. At their next meeting he wag han the fol- 
lowing armistice terms: : . 

(1) The rupture of relations with Germany and the internment of 
German troops and bibles fe in Finland, with the understanding that, 
if Finland considers this latter task beyond her power, the Soviet 
Union is ready to offer her the necessary assistance with its troops and 
air force. i 

(2) The re-establishment of the Soviet-Finnish Treaty of 1940, and 
’ the withdrawal of Finnish troops to the 1940 frontier. 

(3) The immediate repatriation of Soviet and Allied prisoners of war, 
as well as of Soviet Se Allied civilians who are being kept in concen- 
tration camps and being used by the Finns for labour. i 

(4) The question of the partial or complete demobilization of the - 
Finnish army to be left for negotiation'in Moscow. : 

(5) The question of reparations for the damage caused to the Soviet 
Union by military operations and by the occupation of Soviet territory 

to be left for negotiation in Moscow. | 
~ (6) The question of the Petsamo area to be left for negotiation in 
Moscow. : 

He was told that if the Finnish Government were willing to accept 
these terms immediately the Soviet Government would be ready to 
receive Finnish delegates in Moscow to negotiate the actual agreement. 

For weeks the Finnish Government debated these terms. Public 
opinion at this time is hard to gauge. - Owing to the strict censorship 
of news established under ’s régime the Popis had been kept in 
the dark and did not realize the seriousness of the situation; conse- 
quently the peace-terms appeared unreasonable and their acceptance - 
unwarranted. Some sections of the press, notably the Social Democratic 

pers, favoured a realistic attitude, saying that since Finland and 
_ Russia were bound to be neighbours they had better try to be ‘good 

neighbours. But generally those newspapers which were opposed to, 
peace were allowed most freedom of expression. The Helsingen Sanomat 
complained that Parliament was-left uninformed of the Cabinet’s 
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doings. It is generally believed that the Finnish Government's first 
reply to the Moscow terms was so uncompromising that Stockholm 
dissuaded them from delivering it. A new version, approved by the 
Finnish military authorities, reached the Soviet Government on March 
17. It is thought to have been non-committal and to have asked for 
elucidation of some points, and was, after three days’ silence, declmed 
by Moscow as a basis for discussion. 

This delay of a month—the Russians had given March 18 as the last 
day for accepting a reply—seems almost dangerously generous, since 
it afforded the Germans time to take any possible precautions for the 
security of Dietl’s army. 

The door was not quite closed. At the end of March Hr. Paasikivi 
went to Moscow at the head of a Finnish delegation, where he received. 
a new set of peace-terms, this time including a more detailed demand 
for reparation “for damage caused by Finland to the Soviet Union 
through hostilities and the ce oa of Soviet territory amounting to 
£150,000,000, to be paid within five years in goods, paper, cellulose, sea 
and river craft, and machinery’. Moscow also promised, in the event of 
these terms being accepted, to consider renouncing her claims on 
. Hangö without compensation. It was the reparations clause that the 
Finnish Government now found a stumbling block. But this was 

robably an evasive move inspired by Berlin, since the question of the 
rman troops was doubtless the real difficulty, and Russian help in 
ejecting them was unlikely to be acceptable. , 

M. Vyskinshy, Soviet Deputy Commissar for Foreign Affairs, has 
stated that the British Government had approved of the attitude 
adopted by Moscow in the final Note, and under the terms of the 
Anglo-Soviet Treaty had been consulted at all stages of negotiations. 
The United States Government were also kept informed. 

On k 4 the Finnish Parliament adjourned for Easter without 
being officially informed of the result of Hr. Paasikivi’s mission. On 
reassembling on April 12 it approved the Government’s latest action 
regarding the peace-terms, which was believed to have been another 
re , and was confirmed by a Government announcement on April 23 
that the terms had been rejected after “taking into account the future 
of the country”. ' 

An outline of the developments.in June will be found under Finland 
in the Chronology of Bulletins Nos. 13 and the present issue. 

D. E. P. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF FULL EMPLOYMENT 
POLICY 


IL The New Theoretical Framework 


IN the first part of this article the historical background of thonght 
on the subject of full employment was” briefly sketched; before dis- 
cussing some of the implications of this new objective in economic 
policy, it is necessary to.summarize the framework of the theory of 
employment which—with various differences mainly of emphasis— 
now commands widespread agreement among economists. Modem 
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teaching on this subject may be said to fall under three heads—the 
causes and nature of the instability of income and employment, the 
factors governing the (generally unstable) equilibrium level of income 
and employment, and the difficulties connected with the maintenance 
of income and employment at high levels. A word must be said about 
each of these. 


The Instability of Income and Employment 

In order that employment, and income shall continue at a steady 
level it is clearly necessary that the commodities produced should, as a 
whole, be ELA by the market, either for consumption“ or for 
investment. If effective demand is such that stocks begin to accumulate 
in the hands of sellers, then those sellers will reduce their orders to 
manufacturers—there will be a general curtailment of activity. That, 
however, is not all. The very fact that activity is curtailed will cause 
manufacturers who are contemplating the erection of new plant and | 
consumers contemplating postponable purchases of durable goods to 
revise their plans in a downward direction, smce they will feel that the 
current trends are unfavourable for the assumption of further risks. 
Hence, effective demand will fall further, and the cycle of causation 
will be repeated. Similarly, if effective demand increases for any 
reason, the resulting growth of activity will tend to become cumulative, 
since the very fact of an increase enco those contemplating, the 
erection of plant or the purchase of other durable goods to raise their 

ets 


e equilibrium of economic activity in an economy where decisions 
to invest are based on current trends of income is, therefore, like that 
of a ball rolling along the top of a ridge—an unstable one from which 
the system departs with considerable readiness once it is even slightly 
displaced from it. Departures from equilibrium—booms and slum 
do not, however, go on indefinitely. The reasons why, after a time, 
they slow down and are even y reversed are complex and are 
probably not the same on different occasions; one can, however, see 
certain very simple factors of this kind which are likely to be important. 
The essence of a boom, for instance, is that a large number of entre- 
preneurs take on additional risks by extending their activities at about 
the same time, When these extensions of activity are accomplished, 
they are likely to pause in order to see how their new ventures will turn 
out before extending their businesses and their risks still further. This 
very act of pausing brings total effective demand -down with some 
suddenness and is likely to lead to a general fallin activity. The ing | 
slump may eventually be brought to an end by the fact that certain 
renewals of plant, or other oe purchases, which have been 
» postponed while things look can be postponed no longer. This, of 
course, is not an explanation of the trade-cycle; numerous other factors 
are present in the real world which would have to be taken into account 
in any such explanation; but it may serve as an example of the numer- 
ous elements which, together, render any given level of activity unstable 
and, nevertheless, bring about the eventual reversal of every upward 
or downward movement of activity. 


The Equilibrium Level of Income and Employment 
Since the equilibrium level of income and employment tends to be 
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unstable, one is tempted to conclude that the problemi of creating full 
employment is simply that of stabilizing it. That, however, is not so; 
quite a from the fact that the factors determining the equilibrium 
level of employment are influenced by current changes of activity (the 
fact to which the instability of the equilibriutn is acai to be attributed) 
there 1s no reason to suppose that the steady equilibrium which might 
be maintained bya kind of tight-rope act in any particular economy will 
correspond to full employment in that economy. The equilibrium level 
of income and employment in a community—that level which, by a 
fine feat of balancing, it could maintain indefinitely apart from changes 
which may be regarded as extraneous—is determined by the relation 
between the economy’s propensity to save and its propensity to use its 
savings for deliberate investment, or, at all events, investment which 
can go on indefinitely, as the piling-up of unwanted stocks normally 
cannot. Saving increases with income and employment; hence, the 
money which a fully-employed community saves can be absorbed into 
investment (of a kind which can continue) only if the inducement to 
engage in such investment is adequate. If the inducement is not ade- 
quate, then unwanted stocks begin to accumulate, and the cumulative 
process of slump, described above, is set ih motion. There is, however, 
in this case some lower equilibrium level of activity—involving a lower 
level of saving—at which income and employment could be maintained 
steady, and this level of less than full employment could not be ex- 
ceeded (save by accident) under any policy which aimed merely at 
“stabilization”. : 7 

The factor which was once thought capable of providing an auto- 
matic reconciliation of the equilibrium level of activity and fall em- 
ployment is the rate of interest. When the demand for loanable funds 
is inadequate to absorb the supply of saving which is being offered the 
mechanism of a perfect loan market should ensure that a fall in the price 
of such fands—the rate of interest—equates the supply and the demand. 
From this point of view, however, the loan market is not perfect. 
Because money in hand is prea (on accotint of its liquidity) to 
money lent out—as well, probably, as for other reasons which render the 
long-term interest rate somewhat rigid—interest-rate is not an auto- 
matic regulator as effective in equating supply and demand as is, in a 
different sphere, (say) the price of wheat. Fhus, the level of activity 
has to enter the picture as the main instrument of adjustment between 
the supply of and the demand for loans; being a means of adjustment, 
it cannot be expected to tend automatically to the socially most desir- 
able level. 


Special Dificulties in maintaining High Employment f 

It follows from this analysis of the causes which determine the level 
of employment that it Ty be necessary both to stabilize activity and 
to raise its Mar level if a high and stable level of employment is to 
be dttained. e difficulties of stabilizing the level ‘of economic 
activity are, in any case—like the difficulties of maintaining a successful 
banking system—largely psychological; it is first of all necessary to 
secure public confidence that the measures that are taken will be suc- 
cessful—that anti-depression measures are not to be taken as a sign that 
depression is on the way. This difficulty is, of course, greater in an 
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advanced community which has become “trade-cycle conscious” than 
in a more primitive one. The inherent difficulty of maintaining employ- 
ment steady at a high level in a wealthy community, moreover, is 
increased by the fact that a very high proportion of such a community’s 
expenditure is postponable—notably its expenditure on durable con- 
sumers’ goods such as houses, motor cars, etc. Nevertheless, the success 
with which the once formidable task of making the British public (for 
instance) take the liquidity of the banks for granted encourages one to 
believe that advanced communities may be persuaded to accept and to 
act on the assumption that income and employment will be maintained 
steady. . 

Two special difficulties have been discussed in connexion with the 
maintenance of employment at a high (as distinct from a steady) level. 
The first arises, essentially, from the possibility that the rate of mvest- 
ment needed to maintain full employment may diverge continuously 
from that which is required to replace capital goods as they wear out 
and, in addition, to increase capital to the extent which the growth of 
population and of technical knowledge makes profitable. If there is 

. such a divergence, it follows that no once-for-all action, such as reducing 
interest-rates or relieving industry of taxation to a specified extent, 
can secure full employment more than temporarily; a continuous series 
of new stimuli to enterprise will be needed to achieve full employment 

ently. In this case, indeed, it would be more appropriate to 

the gap by an increasing measure of public enterprise, fmanced out 

of (or at the expense of) private savings than to trust to 
the ever-increasing stimulation af private investment to achieve the 
goal. ` 

The second, difficulty now being discussed in connexion with the 

“maintenance of full employment is not wholly economic im nature; 

it is suggested that, with his present feeling that alternative jobs are _ 
scarce removed, the employee might become arrogant in his claims on 
his employer or unduly fickle in his attachment to him, so that em- 
ployers would feel themselves to have a vested interest in the reduction - 
of the level of employment considerably below the highest which is 
technically possible. That continuous full employment—or anything 
approaching it—would make industrial relations differ from what they 
have been in the past is, indeed, almost certain; one has only to observe 
from the past the different course of labour disputes in depression and 
rosperity to realize that. Since, however, all of the community ' 
ve a strong interest in the maintenance of an average level of employ- 
ment much higher than that which has ruled in most advanced coun- 
tries between the wars, there is obviously scope for bringing about a 
very great improvement without raising an acute clash of interests on 
this point. : 

It will be seen from this very brief summary that there is much which 
has still to be learnt both about the technique of securing reasonably 
full employment without the complete regimentation by which ‘it is 
achieved in wartime and in countries with an authoritarian tradition, 
and also about the social and political implications of‘such a policy in 
any but an authoritarian society. Nevertheless, it is also clear that the 
framework of thought on the subject is sufficiently developed to make it 
possible for government to proceed towards the fulfilment of the univer- 
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sal demand for fuller employment with some clarity of mind. With this, 
one may leave the internal aspects of full employment policy and pro- 
ceed, as it is hoped to do in a further part of this article, to the discussion 
of its international implications. 
š A. J. B. 


THE U.S. REPUBLICAN PARTY PLATFORM 


THE wplatform of the Republican Party of the United States was 
published on June 29. As to foreign relations and the prosecution of 
the war it said: ; 

“We pledge prosecution of the war to total victory against our 
enemies in full co-operation with the United Nations, and all-out 
support of our armies and the maintenance of our Navy under the 
competent and trained direction of our general staff and Office of Naval 
Operations, without civilian interference and with every civilian 
resource. At the earliest possible time after the cessation of hostilities . 
we will bring home all members of our armed forces who do not volun- 
teer for further oversea duty. 

“We declare our relentless aim to win the war against all our enemies:_ 
(1) For our own American security and welfare. (2) To make and keep 
the Axis Powers impotent to renew tyranny and attack. (3) For thee 

‘attainment of peace and freedom based on justice and security. We 
shall seek to achieve such aim through organized ternational co- 
operation and not by joining a world State. ` i 

“We favour responsible participation by the United States in post- 
war co-operative organization among sovereign nations, to prevent 
military aggression and to attain permanent peace with organized 
justice in a free world. Such an organization should develop effective 
co-operative means to direct peace forces to prevent or repel military 
aggression. Pending this, we pledge continuing collaboration with the 
United Nations to assure the ultimate objective. We believe, however, 
that Age and security do not depend upon the sanction of force alone, 

-but should prevail by virtue of reciprocal interests and spiritual values 
ized in the security agreements. 

“The treaty of peace should be just: the nations which are the 
victims of aggression should be restored to sovereignty and self- 
government; and the organized co-operation of the nations should 
concern itself with basic causes of world disorder. It should promote a 
world opinion to influence the nations to right conduct, develop inter- 
national law, and maintain an international tribunal to deal with 
justifiable disputes. i 

“We shall seek, in our relations with other nations, conditions 
calculated to promote world-wide economic stability, not only for the 
sake of-the world, but also to the end that our own people may enjoy a 

„high level of employment in an increasingly prosperous world. ... 

“We shall develop Pan-American solidarity. The citizens of our 
neighbouring nations in the Western Hemisphere’are, like ourselves, 
Americans. Co-operation with them shall be achieved through mutual 
agreement and without interference in the internal affairs of any 
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nation. Our policy should be a genuine good-neighbour policy demand- 


‘ing their respect, and not one based on the reckless squandering of 


D 


American funds by overlapping agencies. 

‘We favour the maintenance of post-war military forces and 
establishments of am ample strength for the successful defence and the 
safety of the United States, its possessions and outposts, for the 
maintenance of the Monroe doctrine, and for meeting any military 
commitments determined by Congress.” 


. As to domestic ear it declared that the Party would devote itself 
to re-establishing liberty at home, and went on to attack the New Deal, 
under which, it said, American economic life was being destroyed. 

On the subject of foreign trade, it stated: 

“We assure American farmers, livestock producers, workers, and 
industry that we will establish and maintain a fair protective tariff on 
competitive products so that the standards of living of our people shall 
not be impaired through the importation of commodities produced 
abroad by labour or producers functioning upon lower standards than 
our own. 

“Tf the post-war world is to be properly organized, a great extension 
of world trade will be necessary to re the wastes of war and build 
an enduring peace. The Republican , always remembering that 
its primary obligation, which must be Hed, is to our own workers, 
our own farmers, and our own industry, pledges that it will join with 
others in leadership in every co-operative effort to remove unnecessary 
and destructive barriers to international trade. We will always bear in 
mind that the domestic market is America’s greatest market and that 


f T which protect it against foreign competition should be modified 


by reciprocal bilateral trade agreements approved by Congress. 

may favour the prompt extension of relief and emergency assistance 
to the peoples of the liberated countries without duplication and con- 
flict between Government agencies. We favour immediate feeding of 
the starving children of our allies and friends in the Nazi-dominated 
countries, and we condemn the New Deal administration for its failure, 
in the face of humanitarian demands, to make any „effort to do this. 
We favour asistance by direct credits in reasonable amounts to 
liberated countries to enable them to buy from this country the goods 
necessary to revive their economic systems.” 

It concluded with a reference to the Jewish question, and said: 

“In order to give refuge to millions of distressed Jewish men, women, 
and children’ driven from their homes by tyranny, we call for the 
opening of Palestine to their unrestricted immigration and land owner- 
ship, so that in accordance with the full intent and purpose of the 
Balfour Declaration of 1917 and the resolution of a Republican Congress 
in 1922, Palestine may be constituted as a free and democratic 
commonwealth. We condemn the failure af the President to insist that 
the Mandatory of Palestine carry out the provisions of the Balfour 


` Declaration and of the’ Mandate while he pretends to support them.” 


” 
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; hare OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


‘+ WESTERN EUROPE 

Enemy air ae over the U.K. was confmed to attacks on southern 
England by flying bombs, many of which were destroyed by the defences. 
Damage and casualties were reported from a number of places. 

Large-scale air operations against targets in Germany were confinéd 
to three major attacks, ie. June 26, on oil refineries at Hamburg, 
Magdeburg, Ostermoor, and Politz, an ordnance tank depot at Königs- 
born, and aircraft plant at Sallersleben, by over 1,500 U.S. heavies with 
escort, which destroyed 78 enemy fighters for the loss of 47 bombers 
and 7 fighters. June 21, on Berlin, by over 1,000 U.S. heavies with 
escort which destroyed 50 enemy fighters for the loss of 43 bombers 
and 15 fighters. Many Government buildings, mcluding the War Office 
and the Gestapo H Q:, were badly damaged; also 3 of the most important 
railway stations, 5 marshalling yards and 35 factories in the suburbs. 
June 29, on aircraft factories at Leipzig, Oschersleben, Fallersleben, 


_Bernberg, Aschersleben, Magdeburg, and Wittenburg, synthetic oil 


plant at Bohlen, airfields at Celle, Stendal, and Burg (near Berlin) and 
rail targets in central Germany by U.S. heavies, which destroyed 52 
or more enemy fighters, for the loss of 15 bombers and 2 fighters. 

One very heavy night attack was made on Berlin and objectives in 
the Ruhr and Rhineland on June 21, when 46 aircraft were lost. 


The U.S. forces in the Peninsula occupied Montebourg on_June 19, 
and began the assault on the outer defences of Cherbourg. They also 
ushed on both east and south of Valognes, and on June 20 occupied 
Pieux, Couville, and Rauville. On June 22 they entered St. Pierre 
Eglise, and in the afternoon launched a three-pronged assault on the 
port, preceded by a bombing attack on the fortifications by over 1,000 
heavy British and U.S. bombers, which made more than 500 attacks 
in an hour. This was followed by attacks on the defences at pistol’ 
range by wave after wave of fighter-bombers. June 24 the final 
assault on Cherbourg was delivered and next day the city was entered 
at many points simultaneously, while strong columns quickly reached 
the sea on both sides of the port. On June 26 Gen. von Schlieben and 
Adm. Hennecke surrendered, and the number of prisoners so far taken 
in this insula fighting reached 20,000. Resistance was still being 
offered in the Cap de la Hague area and-at the Maupertus airfield, east 
of the port, but the latter was occupied on June 28. On June 29 it was 
announced that the total of prisoners taken in the Cherbourg sector 
was 37,333; the last of the forts having surrendered. It was not until 
July 1 that the whole of the Cap de la Hague area was finally cleared. “ 
On July 3 the U.S. 1st Army began a new offensive on a 20-mile front 
southward from a line east and west from Carentan to St. Jores 
and La Haye du Puits. St. Jores was captured and a hill north of La 
Haye seized. r 
e British and Canadians recaptured Tilly on June 19, and held it 
ava violent counter-attacks, and very heavy fighting occurred near . 
ottot. Early on June 25 a British assault was made, with fighter- 
bomber support, on objectives just east of Tilly on the Seulles river, and 
positions were seized and consolidated astride the Caumont-Caen 


toad. Two ee 2 and 4 miles south-east of Tilly were occupied. 
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Next day infantry forces broke through at Juvigny, and advanced from 
1 to 3 miles, reaching Cheux, further to the east. This attack was 
pressed home with great determinatión and weight, and on June 27 
the railway from Caen to Villers-Bocage was crossed near Mouen, 5 
miles west of Caen, and the Odon river was reached. 

Very heavy fighting- occurred at Tourville, on the main road to 
Villers, but the British forces got across the road on a 4-mile front, and 
by June 28 a gain of about 7 miles had been made, and that day the 
Odon was crossed on a front of 2 miles: The salient formed in the 
enemy’s defence line was now some 8,000 yards deep and 5,000 wide, 
and this was held against repeated German counter attacks aimed ‘at 
its flanks. Meanwhile, a fresh attack was begun by an armoured force 
3 miles north of Caen in which some local gains were made. 

By June 29 strong British tanks forces were probing toward Evrecy 
and Esquay, on the road to Aunay, and heavy fighting took place north 
of Evrecy fresh enemy troops just brought up. Rommel was 
now belie to be using his armoured reserves, and to have 7 Panzer 
and 4 infantry divisions in this sector, including an éte Panzer corps 
just arrived from Russia. Persistent counter attacks against the west 
flank of the salient went on throughout June 20, 30, and July 1, but 
were beaten off, and the villa, Grainville, Tessel Bretteville, and 
Le Manoir were occupied and held. At least 40 German tanks were 
knocked out on July 1, and the next day was comparatively quiet, 
making it possible for the British troops to strengthen the bridgehead 
across the Odon. Meanwhile Allied patrols penetrated deep into enemy 
Pons Pee ee eee Caen was reported to be on fire, the 

aving first looted the shops. . 

On July 2 it was announced that .over 45,000 prisoners had been 
taken since June 6. . 

Throughout the fighting the Allied air forces maintained day and 
night attacks on targets behind the German lines (on June 30 a ae 
concentration of tanks and troops near Villers Bocage was very h 
bombed, and the “target obliterated”) which were, however, reite 
on several days by appalling weather. The offensive against airfields, 
railway centres, bridges, and other communications was carried out with 
increasing weight on a large number of objectives from the Seine to the 
Atlantic coast and south to the Loire, the most important places bombed 
being Chartres, Dreux, Mezidon, Conches, Evreux, Lille, St. yaentin, 
Rheims, Laon, Saumur, Le Mans, Tours, Orleans, Nantes, oges, 
Angers (where ‘50 aircraft were destroyed on June 24), Parennes, Laval, 
Vaires and other rail centres near Paris, and Metz, Blainville, and Saar- 
brucken. The destruction of the railways, particularly north and west 
of Paris, forced the Germans to send their troop trains right round the 
south of Paris and thence north-west via Chartres and Dreux, and there 
were many reports of several days wasted en route and of tanks 
having to come all the way by road (the life of the engine of the Panther 
tank was believed to run to only 620 miles). On days when the weather 


“was not too bad at least 6,000 sorties were flown. 


The launching ramps of the flying bombs sent against southern 

a land were also heavily and frequently bombed; e.g. on June 23-24 
10 hours 10 sites were attacked by over 1,000 aircraft. 

TOR June 21 a strong force of U.S. heavies bombed the synthetic oil 
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plant at Rubland, 80 miles south-east of Berlin, and went on to land in 
Rosie, shooting down’ 6 enemy fighters on the way, and losing 5 ` 
air 

In the first week of the invasion the 8th and 9th U.S. Air Forces 


` flew over 23,000 sorties and dropped more than 23,000 tons of .bombs. 


ma destroyed 249 enemy ’planes for certain, and lost 270 and 47 
gliders. 

At sea several enemy vessels were sunk or damaged while attempting 
to evacuate troops from Cherbo E and R-boats were also severely 
handled and some sunk, and 3 fairly large motor ships were set on fire. 
Several armed trawlers were also sunk. On June 24 it was announced 
that in the North Atlantic in April a convoy going to Russia had sunk 
3 U-boats and its fighter escort destroyed 6 ’planes, preventing any 
damage being done to the convoy. 

On oC 22 Mr. Stimson stated that the wrecking of the Seine 
ance one a bombing had compelled the Germans to commit their newly 

ivisions piecemeal to the task of stopping the Allies, instead of 


i fiaksing enough reserves to carry out a major counter offensive. The 


fighting in the Caen area, too, resulted in their having no uncommitted 
strength to deal with the threat to Cherbourg. 

On June 28 it was announced that Allied casualties to June 20 were: 
British: 1,842 killed, 8,599 wounded, and 3,131 missing. Canadian: 
363 killed, 1,359 wounded, and 1,093 missing. American: 3,082 killed, 
13,121 wounded, and 7,959 missing. 

_ Fronch Forces of the Interior. 6n June 20 it was learnt that the 
Germans had recaptured Bellegarde and rounded up the male Popre 
tion for deportation. Fighting went on in the valleys south of the 
Geneva Lake, and German troops were often ambushed and some 
taken prisoner as hostages. Among successful acts of sabotage were 
the destruction of a bridge in the Dours Valley on the line from Belfort 
to Dijon, and interruption of all traffic out of Orleans, while that on the 
Paris-Toulouse and Paris-Bordeaux lines was stopped for 3 days. 
On June 22 it was announced that the Germans had lost 400 men in 
recent fighting in the Southern Jura Mountains, and many more in 
fighting in the Vosges. In Central France they isolated several De- 


. partments in order to immobilize the patriots. 


Much sabotage to telephones and telegraphs was carried outin Paris, 
severing communication with Calais, Creil, Lyons, and Marseilles, and 


- in the suburbs many war factories were closed. On June 23 Allied H.Q. 


stated that since June 10 resistance had been incregsing, tying up 
considerable enemy forces in efforts to suppress it, but without success. 
In the Jura, Ain, and Haute Savoie Departments the patriots occupied 
several towns, and they had several successes in fighting in the Vercors 
region and in the Pyrenees. Railways were cut in areas as far apart as 
Brittany, Bordenax, Marne, Ardennes, Aisne, and Creuse. On June 
27 it was stated officially that the main effort the previous week was 
against communications, telegraphs, etc., and that the Germans were 
now compelled to send all traffic from Switzerland to Paris via Brussels. 
Supreme H.Q. had already on June 23 announced that the activities 
of the resistance movement had “contributed directly to the success of 
-the Allied operations in Normandy”. 
On July 2 an Algiers report on the last week in June stated that the 
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. greatest-success in disrupting enemy communications and harassing 
- German units was against an armoured division called ‘Das Reich” 
which left the Landes area on June 6 for Normandy but had been so 
crippled that it was unlikely to arrive. Increased supplies of arms had 
been received from the Allies and they would expand until all units were 
equipped. .In the Alps the Vercors massif was still in patriot hands, 
despite enemy atiacks, and in one Department of the Rhone valley 
le areas were in their control. There had been fighting in Brittany 

Vendée and in sectors north of the Loire. Patriot losses had been, 
PAY heavy, and the Germans had shot large numbers of the non- 
combatant population in reprisal for the holding up of HR trains and. 
other acts of sabotage. 





The German reports generally claimed the infliction of very heavy 
losses on the Allies and stated on June 30 that over 900 tanks had been 
knocked out. -They also claimed successes in bombing Allied shipping, 
and in forcing warships and transports to retire when they approached 
the coast. On June 21 they stated that since June 6 they had sunk 

- 2 cruisers, 14 destroyers, 4 E-boats, 27 large transports, and 12 tank 
landing craft, not counting those destroyed by mines, and had badly 
damaged 3 heavy and 3 light cruisers, 21 destroyers, 9 E-boats, 68 
freighters and transports, and 2 large landing craft. On several days 
they claimed the destruction of. large numbers of aircraft, e.g. 29 on 
June 19 and 41 on June 28. In the “terror raid” on Berlin on June 21 
they said 67 "planes were destroyed. 

On June 22 Runstedt’s H.Q. gave the number of prisoners taken by 
the 20th as 5,000, with at least 10 times as many killed. 

Of the loss of Cherbourg they stated that ed ammunition had run 
out, but up to June 25 the garrison was holding out with exemplary 
gallantry. The Americans had hurled 8 infantry and 2 armoured 
_ divisions and numerous specialized troops into the attack. Anyhow 
the harbour had been blown up and the port could not be made usable 
again until the 5th week of the invasion. The Allied time-table had 

been dislocated, as Cherbourg was to have been captured on June 9. 

One commentator said that 1t was in accordance with German strategy 
that the Allies should have a great port; it became more apparent every 
day that the German Command was “anxious to get ashore and in 
range of their guns not merely elements but the eritire force of the 
Anglo-American invasion army”. Runstedt was “keeping his eyes on 
the grand battle to come” 

When the breach was made in their line near Tilly the overseas News 
Agency said “We are on the threshold of the climax of the war.. All is 
now at stake. Our enemies are exerting their utmost strength to beat 
us in the field this year”. 

On June 2 they said that 2 enemy soap were attacking Caen, and 
from the south another U.S. tank division had been thrown in. The 
enemy had gained ground in the Odon valley, but had suffered very 
heavy and bloody losses, including 200 tanks knocked ont in 2 days. 
They claimed that on June 28 their counter-attacks had compressed the, 
enemy's offensive es into a very narrow area, and néxt day said 
much lost ground been retaken. Allied losses were so heavy on 
July 1 that next day there were only small enemy sorties, and they 
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represented all their own- fighting as defensive, against attacks by 
superior numbers and greater weight, of armour, etc.*- 
_ The attacks on land by flying bombs were described as ‘ 

fire against the London area”. Dittmar issued a warning on June.21 
that they must realize that any one weapon could only contribute to 
the decision; it could never bring about the-decision itself. The same 
day the Overseas News broadcasts described London as rocking and 
shaking, and said the new explosives had been coming down in a relent- 
less stream for ever 100 hours now. On June 23 it said that in London 
night was as the day, and Hemendois Ter of flame. were constantly 


spreading. 


GERMANY AND’ RUSSIA 

In Finland the Russians took Viipuri on June 20, and opened a new 
offensive north of Lake Onega, where fhey broke through east of 
Medvezhegorsk and attacked the town, on the railway running to 
Murmansk. They also-began a new offensive between the two lakes, 
breaking through the defences on the south bank of the Svir and 
taking Voznesenye and other towns at the south-western end of Lake 
Onega. A bridgehead on the north bank of the Svir was at once estab- 
lished and widened, and on June 21 Podporozhie was captured. 

The Finns were in full retreat beyond Viipuri, eau Tali on June 21, 
and also retired northwards towards Kexholm, e shore of Lake 
Ladoga. Between the Lakes the Russians took Medvezhegorsk on 
June 24 and pushed on to other stations on the Murmansk railway, 
while also capturing Olonets, near the edst shore of Lake Ladoga. 
Petrozavodsk, the capital of the Karelian Republic, was occupied on 
June 28, clearing the whole of the railway, and steady progress between 
the Lakes continued. 

On June 23 a new offensive was opened north and soùth of Vitebsk, 
and breaches made in both sectors. On the line to Polotsk Shumlina, 
Sirotkino, and Zhatkino were captured and the western Dvina reached, 
and on the line to Orsha, Samostochie, Eee the Germans only one 
railway out of Vitebsk. 

By June 25 north-west of Vitebsk the Dvina had been crossed on a 
front of 20 miles, and south-west of it the Vitebsk-Lepel road and rail 
both cut. The advances both north-west and south-west of Vitebsk 
were now being made on fronts 50 miles wide, and some 5 enemy divis- 
ions in the Vitebsk area were encircled. On June 26 the town was 
captured. 

eanwhile, on Jiné 25 other new offensives were launched in the 
Mogilev, Zhlobin, and Rogachev areas. North-west of Zhlobin the 
outer defences of Bobruisk were broken through and an advance of 20 
miles made on a 50-mile front, and next day Zhlobin was captured. North 
of R ev the Drut river was crossed on a 20-mile front, and the line | 
from Bobruisk to Luninets cut. Rapid progress was made in the Orsha 
and Mogilev areas, Orsha being occupied on June 27, and Mogilev next 
day. e Dnieper was crossed on a front of 70 miles, and over 400 
places freed. Two German generals were captured there and an infantry 
division wiped out. Further south-west, flanking movements from the 
east and south encircled 5 divisions in the Bobruisk area, and the road 
to Minsk was cut. North-west of Bobruisk Osipovichi was taken on 
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June 28, trapping the Bobruisk forces, and south-west of it the Ptich 
tiver was forced on a wide front. 

‘In the Vitebsk sector quick progress‘was made up the line to Polotsk, 
which was reached on July 2, and 90uth-westward towards Lepel, which 
was taken on June 28. On June 29 north of Borisov (north-east of 
Minsk) the Beresina was reached on a 35-mile front, great progress was 
made west of Mogilev, and south-east of Minsk Bobruisk was captured, 
showing that the Russian armies were steadily closing in on Minsk from 
three directions. On June 30 Slutsk was taken, and on July 1 Borisov 
after the Beresina had been crossed both north and south of it on a 
front of 70 miles. Finally, on July 3 Minsk was captured by the armies 
of the Ist and 3rd White Russian fronts. 

‘The following estimates of German losses were issued: 

June 21: Total for the 3 since the war began: 7,800,000 killed 
or prisoners, 70,000 tanks, & 000 000 aircraft, and 90,000 guns destroyed 
or captured. (Soviet losses were given as 5,300,000 killed and prisoners, 
with 49,000 tanks, 30,128 aircraft, and 48,000 guns.) 

- June 27: In the fighting south and south-west of Vitebsk, over 
20,000 killed and 10,000 captured to date. 

June 29: In the surrounding and capture of Bobruisk, over 16,000 
killed and 18,000 captured. 

June 30: On the 1st Baltic front over 20,000 killed and 5,000 cap- 
tured, with hundreds of tanks and 

On the 1st White Russian front (6 days of the Bobruisk offensive), 
50,000 killed, 23,680 captured, with 366 tanks and self-propelled guns, 
2,684 guns, 15, 923 lorries, ‘etc. 

On the 2nd White Russian’ front (the Mogilev offensive) 30,000 
killed, 3,250 captured. 

On the 3rd White Russian front (the Orsha advance), between June 
23 and 27, $2,000 killed and 20,000 captured, with hundreds of tanks, 
guns, lorries, rail tracks, etc., and on June 28 to July 1 inclusive 
33,256 captured. 


ITALY AND THE BALKANS 

Elba was occupied on June 19 and 1,800 prisoners taken. Perugia 
was captured the same day, and west of it Lake Trastmeno was reached. 
Very bad weather hindered progress in this central sector, and the 
Germans put up very strong resistance in the Lake area. Elements of 
7 divisions were identified there, to stop the thrust north-westward of 
the Sth Army. Prisoners taken included men.who had left Belgium 10 
days before, and others from the Balkans.. On the Adriatic side the 
8th Army reached Grottammare on June 20 and their patrols were at 
Ascoli. On the west the U.S. forces were 15 miles beyond Grosseto by 
June21. 

Very heavy fighting followed both on the wastes sector and round 
Lake Trasimeno, where a new and strong German lime had been estab- 
lished. Kesselring had received reinforcements, especially near the 
west coast, and very hard fighting took place for the capture of Follonica, 
which the 5th took on June 24. Next day Piombino was captured, but 
in the centre Chiusi was not fmally entered till June 26, after fluctuating 
fighting in which both sides suffered heavy losses, 

The French forces west of Lake Trastmeno met very stiff resistance 


, 
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and both sides of the Lake the enemy had to be worn down gradually 
by unremitting pressure. The Germans did everything they possibly 
could to delay the Allied advance, and many villages were completely ` 
destroyed. 

On June 26 San Vincenzo,on the coast, was taken,and the 5th then 
pushed on rapidi iy to the Cecina river, taking Castagneto on June 28. 
Meanwhile, the U.S. forces were steadily ousting the enemy from their 
positions on the roads between Grosseto and Siena and from Follonica 
eastward, and Monticiano was captured on June 28. The French also 
made progress, and by June 30 were only 7 miles from Siena. The 
unrelenting pressure on the positions in the Centre was now havimg its 
effect, and it was seen that the area west of Lake Trasimeno was being 
evacuated. 

Early on June 30 a new attack was opened all along the line. The 8th 
made a big bound west of the Lake, and the 5th entered Cecina on July © 
1, and crossed the river on a broad front. On the Adriatic the Germans 
retired from the Chienti River and the 8th pushed on to within a few 
miles of Ancona. - i 

On July 3 thẹ French captured Siena. The Germans did everything 
possible to make the approach to the town difficult, but their positions 
were becoming precarious because of the advance of the Americans 
across the Cecina and the 8th Army’s break through west of Lake 
Trasimeno which put Arezzo in danger. Several villages were also 
captured between the Lake and the Chiana valley west of it. On the 
Adriatic side the 8th chased the enemy over the Musone river on July 2 
and took Osino, Castel Fidardo, and Loreto. Many counter attacks, 
_ with tanks, were made on all sections. of the front in these 3 days of 

fighting, but all were beaten off. Resistance at Cecina was particularly 
bitter, with much house-to-house fighting, and prisoners said they had 
been ordered to hold the town at all costs. i 

Air operations were hindered by very bad weather, but the offensive 
was maintained on enemy ports and lines of communication and on 
targets in Northern Italy and on the French frontier. Attacks were 
also made on Rhodes, Kalamata, Ploesti (several times), Giurgiu (south 
of Bucarest), Craiova, Piatra, the Bucarest area (refineries, railways, etc.), 
Vienna refineries and plane factories, Trieste refineries, Budapest ou 
refineries and bridges, Karlovo airfields (Bulgaria), Brod rail junction, 
Nish, and many other targets in Yugoslavia. In the attacks on Ploesti 
lange numbers of enemy ’planes were destroyed, 31 on June 23 alone. 

June 23 it was announced that patriots in Piedmont, Liguria, 
and Emilia had been very active, in Piedmont the Garibaldi Brigade 
having seized control of many of the valleys into France, while other 
forces were holding a district near Forli and some of the hills south of 
Bologna. They were also reported,to be fighting the Germans in 
Florence, where many Italians taken as hostages were shot. 

On June 27 Mr. Churchill stated that British casualties from the 
landing in Italy to the fall of Rome were 14,321 killed, 47,966 wounded, 
and 10,825 missing. These figures included Dominion and Indian troops 
but not the Navy or the Air Force. 

In Yugoslavig the Germans opened an attack in the Fojnica-Gornji 
Vakuf area, Western Bosnia, but on June 26 Tito’s H.Q. stated that they 
had retired from Grahovo and started a new offensive in Eastern Bosnia, 
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using tanks and aircraft. They also attaeked Delnice, 18 miles north- 
east of Fiume. Tito’s forces meanwhile occupied Ogulin, some 25 miles 
“east of Fiume, and.also started-an offensive in Eastern Macedonia, 
. between the Bulgarian frontier and the Belgrade-Salonika railway. 

~ The Gernian reports on Elba said the small garrison had been trans- 
ferred to the mainland, and that 2 Allied m.t.bs. trying to interfere 
had been sunk and 2 badly damaged. 

The fighting on June 20, when Perugia was taken and Lake Trasimeno 
reached, was described as a great defensive battle on a 90-mile front in 
which massed forces tried again and again to break through the German 
front, but without success. On both sides of the lake all attacks were 
smashed with very Heavy losses. Otherwise the reports referred to 
successful defensive fighting, without mentioning the towns lost to the 
- Allies, but admitting limited enemy gains of ground. 





PACIFIC AREA 
On June 18 the U.S. troops captured Asline airfield, on Saipan, and 
- continued to make pean oe ee in reducing the island. By June 24 
nearly 80 Ja ad been destroyed or captured and a large 
part of the Fiend. T e Garapan, the capital, was in American 
hands. Japanese losses in men were very heavy. 

Two major’ actions took place in the area. In an air battle over 
Saipan on June 18-19 in which U.S. warships and carriefs took 
353 Japanese aircraft were con for the loss of only 21 American, 
and slight damage to three shi ips. The Japanese claimed the destruction 
of 300 American ‘planes and the sinking of a battleship, 2 cruisers, and a 
submarine. On June 19 a naval action took place in the waters between 
Saipan and Luzon, where carrier-based aircraft attacked a Japanese 
fleet containing 4 or 5 battleships, 5 or 6 carriers, 5 tankers, and a 
- number of cruisers and destroyers. The Americans shot down at least 
15 aircraft for the loss of 49, and sank or left well on fire 3 aircraft 
catriers, sank 3 tankers, badly damaged a battleship, a cruiser, 2 
destroyers, and 2 tankers,and probably sank a destroyer. 

The Japanese admitted the loss of 1 carrier, 2 tankers, and 50 air- 
craft, but claimed to have sunk or badly damaged 5 carriers and 1 or 
more battleships, and to_have destroyed 100 aircraft. 

The U.S. forces now have nearly 100 aircraft carriers in the Pacific, 
and the Navy Dept. stated on June 22 that Task Force 58 (that en- 
gaged in the above actions) was “the most, powerful and destructive 
naval unit in the history of sea warfare”. Its carriers could launch over 
1,000 aircraft. On June 25 Adm. Nimitz stated that the Japanese 
defence of the Mariana Islands and Bonin had cost them 747 aircraft, 
30 ships destroyed and 51 ed, and many barges, etc., destroyed. 

On June 23 it was announced that U.S. "ibmarnes had sunk 16 
more enemy ships, 11 of them cargo ‘vessels. ` 

The other main developrfents were: i 

June 20: All 3 airfields on Biak Island captured. Ait and faval . 
attacks on Tinian Island. 

June 21: Port Blair shelled and bombed, and the power house, radio 
station, airfield, etc., wrecked, for the loss of 1 aircraft. 

June 22: Bonin Island bombed, and Tinian, Pagan, and Rota bombed 
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and shelled and 5 ships sunk`and 72 aircraft destroyed, for the loss of 
5 ‘planes. ' : ` i o i a . 
une 23: Volcano Island bombed ahd over 60 aircraft destroyed, for 
the loss of 4 fighters‘ i ie ae ee 
June 24: Guam and Rota bombed. Off Sorong (Néw Guinea) a large’ 
cargo ship probably sunk. The air defence-of Dutch New Guinea had 
now been abandoned. Manokwari, Babo, and Sorong found deserted. 
June 28: Announced that Hansa Bay had been captured by Austra- 
lian troops, who were now 100 miles along the New Guinea coast at the 
. Sepik River, 70 miles south-west of Wewak, to which the Japanese 18th 
Army had retired. It was thus trapped between the Australians on the 
Sepik and the Americans east-of Aitape. 
une 29: Yap Island (Carolines) bombed; also Tinian and Rota. 
July 1: Takao, Formosa, bombed. “eo? 


Sino-Japanese War. On June 20 the Japanese entered Changsha, 
after a siege of 3 weeks, and at once pushed southward in 2 columns 
and by June 26 had seized the airfield‘at Hengyang, on the railway to 
Canton. U.S. aircraft then made heavy attacks on it, while the Chinese 
reported the launching of counter-attacks on the enemy’s flank. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN ae 

By June 20 the Naga Hills had been cleared of the enemy, and steady . 
progress was being made down the road from Kohima. On June 22 
the gap in it was closed, when the forces pushing south from Kohima 
and north from Imphal met some 24 miles north of the latter. That day | 
the first convoy for 12 weeks left Karong (half-way along the road) for 
Imphal. Some 2,000 Japanese caught between the two forces were 
nearly all killed. At the end of June operations were begun to recover 
Ukhrui, an important enemy supply base, and good progress was made 
along the road towards it from the Kohima-Imphal road. 

On June 20 the Indian and Kachin forces took Tiangzup, after 6 
weeks’ fighting, and the Chindits captured Maingna, on the east bank 
of the Irrawaddy. Chinese of Gen. Stilwell’s force and Chindit troops 
reached Mogaung on June 25 and occupied it next day after heavy 
fighting, and on June 28 the Chinese took both Namti, on the railway 
north-east of Mogaung, and Loilaw. Meanwhile the attacks on Myit- 
kyina were pressed on, and a good part of the town was in Allied hands. 

The Chinese force coming from Yunnan crossed the Kaolinkung 
Mountains in the middle of June and by June 21 had entered Chiantso, 
on the road 50 miles from Myitkyina. Ta tke 40 dave since they crossed 
the Salween they had now ted some 40,000 square miles of Upper 
Burma. 

On June 28 the figures of casualties from Jan.-1 to May 31 were 

ublished: British and Indian troops, including the Chindits but not 
Gen: Stilwell’s force, 6,000 killed or missing, and 12,000 wounded. 
Japanese, 21,700 killed, and some 20,000 wounded. 


, 


CHRONOLOGY ' 


ARGENTINA. June 29.—The U.S. Ambassador left for Washington 
for consultations. 

-July 1.—It was learnt that the British Ambassador was leaving for 
London for consultations. ; 
July 3.—The Government ordered the press to publish a message 
from the U.S. Government expressing strong disapproval of a speech 
made on June 10 by the Minister ar, Col. Peron, and threatening 
economic sanctions against Argen aoe (Col. Peron had indicated that 
Argentina would probably iver to take part in the war, and advocated. 

totalitarian methods of government.) 


AUSTRALIA. June 26.—Mr. Curtin arrived in Brisbane from 
Europe. ` 


BOLIVIA.— /#6 23.—The British and U.S. Governments recognized. 
the Government of President Villaroel. 


CANADA. June, 28.—The Finance Minister, presenting the Budget 
in the House of Commons, said their cash requirements in the current 
year would exceed $6,000 ‘million, of which over $3,200 million would 
be raised by loans. He estimated expenditure at $5,152 million, and. 
revenue at $2,617 million. He gaid taxation would be slightly modified, 
but there would have to be more buying of bonds, and emphasized the 
importance of the savings programme in holding down the cost of living, 
in preventing inflation, and in preserving an orderly economy. 
tone 20.—The New Zealand e Minister arrived in the country. ` 


CHINA. - June 12.—The Chairman of the Communist Party issued a 
statement in Yenan saying that their policy wasto support Chiang Kai- 
akek; persist in co-operation with the Kuomintang as well as er EER 
with the whole people of China; and struggle for the ov of 
Japanese imperialism and the building of an independent, democratic 
China, He added, “China has defects, very serious defects, which result 
in her lack of democracy. The Chinese people need democracy because 
only democracy can give strength to the Chinese war of resistance, cart 
put the internal and external relations of China on the right track, can 
give victory in the war, and can enable us to build up a good country 
now and after the war. Only when there is democracy can China’s 
unity continue after the war and take China forward”. 

June 20.—Mr. Wallace, the U.S. Vice-President, arrivedin Chungking. 


` - June 21.—Mr. Wallace said at a banquet in Chungking, “We have 


good reason to hope that this will be the of Japanese aggres- 
sion in China, Asia, and the Pacific’. He outlined the three essentials 
for peace in Eastern Asia and the Pacific as the demilitarization of 
Japan, understanding and collaboration among the nations of the 
Pacific, and self-government for the peoples o ar Ages Independence 
for Korea had been promised, and America favoured the restoration of 
national sovereignty to Thailand, and “in Asia”, he said, “there are 
other political and racial entities now in a state of colonial dependency 
whoge aspirations for self-government should receive prompt and. 
positive attention after victory’. He added that he hoped China would 
work for an enlightened solution of the national minority problems 
within China. 
564 
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“Marshal Chiang Kai-shek said, “We accept without reserve the 
fundamental principle that all international disputes, of whatever 


nature or origin, should be settled by peaceful means . . . Every member 
of the United Nations has the moral right to know the stand in inter- 
national relations of every other m , and at the same time the 


moral duty to make known to every other member her own stand. 
Only in this spirit cai world peace be built on solid foundations. . 

June 24.—A joint Sino-American statement was issued, d 
that enduring peace in the Pacific depended on the permanent demilitar- 
ization of Japan, understanding, friendship, and collaboration between 

, Russia, Britain, and the United States, and recognition of the 
right of self-government for Asiatic peoples now dependent. 

The 5 days of conferences took notice of China’s corner-stone position 
in Asia, and of her importance in any structure for peace in the Pacific 
area; and assumed as axiomatic that an essential to such peace structure 
be continuation of the century-old friendly ties between China and the 
U.S.A., and the maintenance of relations on a basis of mutual under- 
standing between China and the Soviet Union. 

The statement took note of China’s economic and fmancial difficulties, 
but the Chinese were confident of their ability to stand this strain until 
material assistance from abroad became feasible. 

Jy 2.—Mr. Wallace left Lanchow for America. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. June 26.—It was announced in Prague 
that 7 men and 4 women had been executed for sheltering ‘‘enemies of 
the Reich” and providing them with arms. 


DENMARK. . June 22.—The plant of the Danish rifle syndicate in 
Copenhagen was blown up by patriots who overpowered the guards, 
drove the workers to shelter, and placed 15 bombs in vital parts of the 
buildings. 

J uns 23.—Eight Danes, sentenced to death on June 19, were executed 
in retaliation for the destruction of the rifle plant. ; 

The Germans proclaimed summary jurisdiction for German courts 
throughout Zealand “to enable them to cope quickly with crimes of a 
kind repeatedly occurring in the Copenhagen underworld’ 

June 25.—The Germans imposed a ban on all travel, a curfew from 8 
p-m. in Copenhagen, and the prohibition of gatherings of more than 5 

people in public places. 
` une 28:—All Copenhagen dockhands went on strike, refusing to 
work full hours till the curfew was lifted, and 75 machine shaps had to 
be closed. The Germans relaxed the curfew, altering the hour from 8 
p-m. to 11 to induce the workers to resume their normal hours: 

June 29.—More strikes in Copenh agen owing to the jmposition of the 
curfew and the arrest of trade union leaders led to a stoppage of traffic, 
and to clashes in the streets with German patrols, who fired on the 

June 30.—The strike became general, and German troops occupied. 
the Central Station and goods station. The Germans announced that 
8 Danes had been executed the previous day on charges of complicity 
in sabotage, and 3 sentenced to life imprisonment. 

July 1 .—The Germans cut off Copenhagen’s supply of water, gas, and 
electricity, and proclaimed a state of siege, announcing that anyone try- 
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i a to leave the city would be shot and that street gatherings of more 


eet vals would be fired on.- Violent: street riots had occurred in ’ 


and German aircraft machine-gunned the crowd. . 

ote Danish Freedom Council issued a proclamation declaring that 
the strike would continue until the Germans guaranteed the fulfilment 
of the following claims: 

(1) The removal of the Schalburgcorgs from Deñmark; (2) the can- 
cellatjon of the state of emergency and the curfew; (3) the reopening, 
of supply routes to Copenhagen and the ee of the supply of 
water, gas, and electricity; and, (4) no reprisals for the strike. 

Juy 2.—The water, gas, and icity services were restored, but it 
was announced that the 11 p-m. curfew would remain. Representatives 
of the political parties and labour organizations appealed over the radio 
to the population to return to work next morning. 

The Freedom Council made an appeal to Sweden to exert-diplomatic 
pressure on Germany to get the Schalburgcorps dissolved or removed, 
declaring that it was reeruited from criminals and the scum of the 
country under German command and protectior, and had committed 
outrages which Denmark's lawful rulers had been compelled 1 to let pass 
unpunished. 


FINLAND. Juns 26.—Ribbentrop was reported to have left Helsinki, 

after using his influence to prevent the Government from suing for 
ce. Swedish reports stated that he had promised the Finns rein- 

orcements of 2 divisions if they would continue to fight. = 

June 27.—Gérman statement re Ribbentrop’s visit (see Germany). 
Swedish reports indicated that Ribbentrop persuaded the Cabinet to 
shelve their plan for the reconstruction of the Government and to stay 
in office and remain in the war. 

June 28.—Keitel arrived in Helsinki. The Germans were stated to 
have sent to Finland an anti-tank brigade from Estonia and an infantry 
division and some fighters and A to help defend the 
Karelian Isthmus. 

Swedish reports stated that in retum for German help Peda 
Ryti and the Foreign Minister had committed Finland to continued 
co-operation without any AE to Parliament, and had renounced 
the right to make a separa a The undertaking was given in a 


nal letter to Hiller a and pledged not only the existing Government | 


any Cabinet-he (Ryti) might appoint in the future. 

a: une 30.—Severance of relations by the United States. (see U.S.A.) 

`” Reports reached Sweden that the Finnish Parliament’s Social Demo- 
cratic Party group had decided not to withdraw its Ministers from the 
Linkomies Cabinet, because to do so would have cleared the field for 
the entry of Finnish Nazis. (Qn June 26 the group had decided to 
instruct its 5 Ministers to resign if the Cabinet did not continue to 
attempt to reach ; 

Moscow reports stated that the Finnish Government on June 22 asked 
Stockholm to inform the Soviet Government that Finland was now 
ready ne t the Russian terms of April last, and if the Russians 
stopped ities a new Government would be formed, A reply was 
pte ae Moscow on June 23, demanding capitulation, but not un- 
conditionally, as-the Russians were prepared to receive Finnish dele- 
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gates for negotiations. Ribbentro had meanwhile arrived i in Haden 
and no Finnish reply was sent to Moscow. 

July 2.—The Prime er, in a broadcast, told the nation that 
the agreement with Germany meant not only acceptance of military 
aid but a pledge by Finland not to make a separate peace. He said the 
agreement was made because the Russian demand was for surrender. 
Finland was resolved to wage war as Germany’s brother in arms. 

He deplored the U.S. breaking off of relations, and said that neither 
Finland nor the Finnish Government was responsible for the develop- 
ments which led to this. 


FRANCE. June 21.—Recognition of the Provisional Government by 
Norway as the body qualified to lead the war effort (see Norway). 
Algiers radio reported that the Swedish Government had recognized the 
Provisional Government. The Vichy Minister of Supply was stated by 
the German wireless tò have asked residents of Paris to leave, in order to 
facilitate the regular supply system in the city. f 
June 23.—The Gestapo chief for the southern French zone was 
reported to have been executed by patrjots at Muret. 


A conference was held “somewhere in Savoy” between high officers 
of the Italian maguis and chiefs of the French maguts to devise measures 
for co-operating against the Germans. 

June 24.—It was announced that Gen. Koenig had been appointed 
to command the Forces of the Interior, acting under ad y the 
authority'of Gen., Eisenhower. . 
" June 28.—Gen. de Gaulle, addressing the Consultative Assembly in 
Algiers, said that the Government, though they desired a debate on the 
_ liberation of France (proposed by the president of the resistance group 

of the Assembly) also desired that it should cover the field fully and 
openly. The subject of liberation, however, since the Allied armies were 
contributing so greatly to it, could not be separated from the existing 
state of foreign relations, which was very delicate. “That such should 
be the case”, he said, “at the moment when victory is dawning every- 
where, icularly on the soil of France, will certainly appear strange 
to the French nation, and indeed, to the whole world.’ 

He alluded to the currency issued in France by foreign authorities, 
and said that since his journey to London negotiations had begun 
through diplomatic channels between the British and French, and it 
was “‘not impossible that they may extend farther afield’. 

The Germans were reported'to have shot 20 people at Annecy in the 
previous 4 days in reprisal against the operations of the patriots, who 
were stated to be in control of certain districts of Provence. In the 
Vercors district, S.W. of Grerioble, they inflicted heavy losses on 
German forces sent to deal with them. 

Acts of terrorism were reported fram Lyons- and other places, includ- 
ing the Shooting of a certain member of imprisoned men and women 
each day. At St. Donat, in the Drome Dept., hundreds of women and 
children were stated to have been massacred. One village N.W. of 
Limoges was'razed to the ground on June 10 and the population 
machine-gunned. 

- June 28.—Henriot, the Vichy Minister of Propaganda, was shot dead 
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at his residence by men who disarmed the two policemen on duty and 
forced their way into his room? 

Jime 29,—The German'News Agency reported riots in Paris during . 
the day among pro-Allied and-pro-German Frenchmen when over 1,000 
Allied prisoners of war were marched from the Gare du Nord to the 
Gare de l'Est. 

Ten German divisions were believed to be immobilized in the country 
by the activities of the forces of the interior, and the movements of 
German troops between France and Italy were reported to be seriously 
hampered by sabotage on the railways south of Dijon and on thé 
frontier. It was estimated that since July, 1940 110,000 had been 
killed either in fighting or in sabotage operations and the reprisals 
which followed. Pitched battles were reported to have taken place in 
the south and in the central mountains. All rail traffic in the 
Indre Dept. had been brought to a standstill. 

June 30.—Gen. de Gaulle in Italy. (see Italy.) 

Tuy 1.—Gen. de Gaulle arrived in Algiers from Italy. 

J fy 2—A military court in Algiers sentenced to death Col. Mangin 
for helping recrui in favour of Germany (he was former commis- 
sioner delegate of the Légion Tricolore, formed to fight against Russia). 
It sentenced Gen. Blanc, the former director for Algeria - -of the Legion, 
to 20 years’ imprisonment. 

Jely 3.—Draft Saas regarding questions of civil administra- 
tion, etc., between France and Great Britain. (see Great Briain.) 


GERMANY. - Juns 22.—Goebbels, in Das Reich, said that the flying _ 
bomb attacks were only the first phase of retaliation—the prologue to 
the real thing, and they would come out now with new and still more 
effective weapons at a juncture which seemed to them most appropriate. 

June 73.—The radio broadcast a call-up order by Sauckel for every ’ 
man between 16 and 65 and every woman between 17 and 45 hitherto 
exempt. 

une 24.—The High Command announced that rts were avail- 
able that in the fighting area of Cherbourg prisoners of war, members of 
the German Army in the uniform of the Reich Labour Service who were 
clearly recognizable as tombatants and wore on their uniform the 
swastika armlet or a badge marked “Deutsche Wehrmacht”, had been 
shot. In the event of these reports proving to be true 10 American 
prisoners of war would be shot for noe, such murder committed on 
German combatants. 

June 26.—A High Command spokesman told foreign correspondents 
in Berlin that everything was at stake. The capture of Cherbourg was 
a big strategic success for the Allies; the Red Army’s advance towards 
Minsk was speeded up hourly; arid the situation on the Russian 
front was viewed with the utmost gravity. Between Vitebsk and 
Mogilev alone the Russians had 80 divisions. 

A Propaganda Ministry spokesman, in a bitadiaet, said they knew 
that the battles of the summer had only just begun and would grow in 
severity each week. 

A elmstrasse spokesman said that Mr. Eden’s statement 

‘ about the Air Force officers was “based on assumptions which must 
be regarded as wrong as well as premature. The Government are pre- 
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pane a further Note which will give full details of this-affair. It is 
or this reason that no details can be published at the present moment”, 

June 27.—The News Agency announced that Ribbentrop had been 
to Finland and discussed with the Government questions of interest to’ 
both countries, and “‘in-particular a request for armed assistance”. 
The German Government declared itself ready to act in accordance 
with this request. The conversations were “inspired by the spirit of 
the secu feta Jo arms between the armies aia: the friendship of the 
two peoples. mplete agreement was achieved on all points”, i 

Jwne 28.—The News Agency stated that “Henriot fell in the battle of 
Europe. He was murdered by French terrorists acting on British 
instructions”. 

Foreign press representatives were told by Government spokesmen 
that the Supreme Command had decided to take the German people 
into its confidence about the serious period ahead, with the armed 
forces fighting on three fronts, so that ad should not be‘dismayed 
when they saw the Armies retreating from the east. 

The Votksscher Beobachter stated that there were no reserves for the 
Russian front and the generals there would have to manage during the 
summer with the troops already there. Germany would have to take 
many a blow in the coming months, but “eventually Germany’s zero 
hour will strike, and then we will be able to balance the scales by an 
intensified use of modern technical weapons. Already there are signs 
that Germany is moving in that direction and soon these technical 
means of warfare will come more and more to the foreground... The 
Allies will not succeed in their new attempt to break the German nation”. 

June 29.—The death was announced in an air accident of Gen. Dietl, 
Commander of the forces in Northern Finland. 

Goebbels, in Das Reich, said their enemies intended to wipe out the 
German people lock, stock, and barrel, pot leaving the slightest 
remnants which might reorganize their.national life in the far distant 
future. The enemy had greater numbers as regards man-power as well 
as material, and that meant that the Germans must w on their 

tential in men and material in a even more rational way than had 

the case to date. 

“Total war puts us all to a hard test”, he went on. “The character 
and intensity of this war is determined by the total war aims of the 
enemy. We must draw the consequences and be just as unconditional 
aud uncompromising in our défence. The more we are ready to give 
to-day the more we shall get to-morrow.” - 

Jwly 1.—The political director of the radio service said in a home 
broadcast: “It is up to England to stop her bombing. If she ceases her 
terror attacks then Germany will not be forced to use her V.1 weapon. 
We Germans wish to rid ourselves of the invaders and brutal terror 
attackers, and then we shall not be forced to use the new weapon 
which we have in store”. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Juns 20.—The King, replying to the message 
from the King of Saudi Arabia, thanked him for his kind felicitations and 
good wishes, and said he greatly appreciated his hopes of victory for 
the gallant fighting men and his kind thoughts towards himself 
personally. ‘ 


bas, 4 
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Mr. Hall, replying to “questions in Parliament about, Gen. Mihailo- - 








‘witch, said it was useless. to deny that evidence had been steadily 


‘accumulating from many sources that for several months past he had 


” refrained from active operatidhg against the énemy, and that some of 


his leaders, far from fighting the Germans, were directing their efforts 
the partisans. It was decided that the British Government 

could not continue to give his organization further active support, 
The Minister of Production, addressing the American Chamber of 
Commerce in London, said the Lend-lease aid received from the United 


States was a majestic contribution to the common aim, and all British - 


schoolchildren ought to be taught what that country did for the benefit 


_ of Britain before it was brought into the war. He gave the value of 
, materials and supplies sent to Britain in 1943 as £1,000 million iat 
, $4 to the £) not including supplies to other parts of the world for use 

~ British forces. As to reverse Lend-lease the value of thig up to date 


y . 


was put at over £500 million and the present rate of expenditure was 
now running at more than twice the rate at the beginning of 1943. U.S. 
forces in Britain had received, in addition to the use of airfields, barracks, 
etc., one-third of all their current military requirements. 

June 21.—Mr. Eden told Parliament that the Turkish Government 


` had ordered that passage of all K.T. and E.M.S e vessels through 


the Straits should be refused in future, ‘and care! examination made 
of all German vessels to establish whether they were in fact merchant 
vessels. He expressed the satisfaction felt by the Government with this 
action by the Turkish Government.. 

Mr. Eden also stated, in a written reply, that all exports of chrome 
from Turkey to Germany had ceased since April 21 morning. Under 
the arrangements made between the Government and the Turkish 
Government about the disposal of Turkish chrome production ia 1943 
and 1944 all chrome not deliverable to Germany under the Clodius 
Agreement was to be acquired. by Britain. Technical discussions were 


about to begin to enable them to take over all chreme produced in“ l 


‘Turkey up to the end of 1944, including all already 1 mined for delivery 


to Germany. 

Jone 22. YM. Churchill received the Polish ee Minister and the 
Foreign Minister. M. Mikolajczyk gave an account of his visit to 
America and particulars of the activities of the underground army in 
Poland. ` 

June 23.—Mr. Eden told Parliament that investigations had disclosed 
that the Air Force officers shot by the Germans after their escape from ` 
Stalag Luft TIT had been handed over to the Gestapo and taken to a 
Gestapo-prison at Görlitz. After ill-treatment they were taken back to _ 
the camp and put into cells, where German officials came and picked 
out a number of them, who were taken away. The camp commandant 
informed the sénior officer in the camp on April 6 that 41 of the officers 


' who escaped had been shot while resisting -re-arrest. All had been 


killed. 

The German explanation was the confession of añ odious crime 
against the laws and conventions of war. From the facts there‘was only 
one possible conclusion; these prisoners of war were murdered at some 


, undefined place or places after removal from the Gestapo prison. Mr. 
"Eden declared the Government’s firm resolve that the foul criminals 


, 
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- who were responsible for cold-blooded acts of, butchery would be 
tracked down to, the last man, and brought to exemplary jnstis after 
. the wär: 

My. Morrison, summarizing in Palaban, a week’ s experience of the 
flying bomb, said little damage of national importance had been caused, 
and public utilities had been only slightly affected so far. The number 
of persons killed during the first 5 nights of the raids was less than the’ 
number in the 5 night raids in February. The attack had had no 
material effect on their war effort. 

June 29.—An ent was ed in London with the Polish 
Government providing for the supply of age Aedes and equip- 
ment for the Polish forces on lend-lease terms e arrangement was 
similar to those already reached with the Greek and Czechoslovak 
Governments and the French National Committee. 

Jy 1.—Lord Halifax arrived in the coun : : 

July 3.—It was announced that two agreements had been 
completed by British and French experts, after a series of meetings, 
dealing with civil administration in France during and after liberation 
and other matters such as.the issue of French currency and the ex- 
tension of the practice ef mutual aid between Britain and the French ~ 

authorities: ' 
GREECE. Juns 26.—Estimates made by the Official Information 
Office sh that since the German occupation of the country in 1941 
up to the end of March, 1944 1,085 towns and villages had been 
destroyed as a result of guerrilla fighting and of reprisals carried out by 
Germans, Italians, ind: Bulgarians. Over 14 million people were 
believed to have become homeless. 

June 28.—Three sailors of the Navy were convicted of “mutiny 
during war and with acts of violence’ in the mutiny in the fleet in 
Alexandria, and were condemned to death. They were found not guilty 
of treason, but guilty of the murder of several officers. Two others were 
sentenced to life imprisonment, 2 to 15 years, 3 to 5 years, and 6 were 
acquitted. 

The Prime Minister, broadcasting to the people and “to the world”, 
-said that hegotiations which were place between the Government 
_ in Cairo and the left-wing organizatiéns in Greece—E.A.M. and the 

Political Committee—as to the latter’s participation in the Government 
had broken down. He explained his Government’s efforts to implement 
the “Beirut ‘charter’, to which all parties, E.A.M. and the Political 
Committee included, had subscribed, and showed that great restraint 
and tolerance had been exercised, in the hope that the Communists 
would agree about their de pean ier in the Cabinet and that the 
partisan organizations would enable their forces to join a national 


arm 

While discussion was proceeding E.A.M. declared that they had 
again been attacked by bands under Col. Zervas, while the latter said 

ey were fret attacked by EL A'S. bands. So Greek was once again 
peel Greek. 

july 1—It was learnt that in attempts to secure the support of 
` E.A.M. Gen. Saraphis, chief of the E.L.A.S. (the National Li i 
militants) and later M. Porphyrogenis, Secretary-general of E.A.M., 


` 
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had gone from Cairo to Greece to try and induce the extremists to 
ratify the Lebanon agreement, but the latter, though not formulating 
any demands, refused to collaborate. The Prime Minister had promised 
to reserve 5 portfolios for E.A.M. and Communist representatives, but 
failed to meet with any response. = & 
INDIA. Juns 17.—The full text of the co ndence in February, 
March, and i ip between the Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi was published. 

. June 23.—The Government announced the promulgation of an 
ordinance providing for the constitution of a commission of inquiry 
into the causes of the food shortage and cae idemics in the 
country, and in particular in Bengal, in 1943. It d make recom- 
mendations for prevention of their recurrence, with special reference to 
the possibility of improving the diet of the péople and quality and 
yield of crops, of improving the supply and distribution systems, and 


provision o SE ee etc. 
June 29.—Mr. i, addressing a group of Congress Party workers 
at Poona, declared that neither the conduct of the war nor the allevia- ' 


tion of existing economic problems could be E ed except , 
0: 


by a representative Indian Government free from reign control. 
As to the “communal tangle” that was a quarrel betwéen brothers. 

He advocated-the adoption of non-violent non-cooperafion, which, 
he said, could be practised by everyone. 

He also said he believed that if India had been free there would have 
been no war with Japan. “If there had been war we would have dealt 
with it more effectively than aa I do not want to change 
masters. I want to be free from all foreign control”. 

He declared he had an answer for the communal le, the political 
deadlock, the food situation, and other problems, but a “I may not 
attempt it at this*meeting. I am convinced that the sufferings of the 
people cannot be alleviated until India has real political power”. 


IRAN. Juns 27.—The U.S. mission of financial advisers, headed by 
finan 


t 
i 


è 
~ 


Dr. Millspaugh, resigned their task of reorganizing the countrys . 
ces. 


ITALY. Juns 21.—It was announced that King Peter of Yugoslavia - 
and the Prime Minister were in Italy and had conferred with Gen. 
Maitland Wilson. ` i A 
Signor Bonomi, in a statement for the press, said that by pledging 
himself to entrust the solution of the constitutional issue to a popular 


‘assembly, which would be summoned as soon as the whole of Italy was 


liberated, he had created the conditions for a union of all parties. It 
was now the duty of all citizens to labour together for the resurrection 
of Italy in the military, political, and economic spheres. He had 
received assurances that the armed forces were all prepared to turn 
their backs on political problems and concentrate ón fighting the 
enemy. All generals and admirals had promised the fullest co Ta- 
tion, beginning with Badoglio, who had offered his services in any 
capacity that would help to free the country. 

June 22.—The Cabinet met at Salerno, the Ministers taking the oath 
to exercise their functions solely in the interests of the country and to 
abstain from any act which might prejudice ‘‘the institutional problem” 
until a constituent assembly had summoned. : 
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June. 23.—News reached Rome that a Garibaldi Brigade had been 
- formed in Piedmont and was in control of many Alpine valleys between 
Italy and France. A large force was also reported to be in the moun- 
tains south of Bologna, waiting to co-operate with the Allies. 

A general strike was reported in Genoa. 

June 28.—Gen. Smuts concluded a visit to the front, in which he 
inspected South African units. 

Jime 28.—The Allied authorities in Rome issued a decree ordaining 
the immediate suspension by the prefect and mayor of Rome and the 
financial controller of all salaries, etc. payable to persons who had been 
comprised in the Fascist categories of the Squadrista, the March on 
Rome, and the “Star of the Lictor”. An annexe gave a list of the 
persons to be expelled from their offices, including all who held senior 
appointments m Government service, party administration, etc. 
during the Fascist régime. It also covered directors of newspapers and 
propagandists of every sort. 

It was estimated that some 30,000 Fascists were affected, and of 
these 3,750 had already been removed. Men under arrest included 
Caruso, the former police chief of Rome, Koch, head of the Fascist 
Secret Service, and Azzolini, former governor of the Bank of Italy. 

~ Gen. de Gaulle arrived in Rome and visited the French-troops at the 
front. : 

June 30.—Swiss rts stated that patriots in the Chiasso area had 
captured about 100 soldiers and shot them all, in accordance 
with an ultimatum sent to the German commander by the North 
Italian Liberation Committee threatening to kill 10 German soldiers for 
each Italian h murdered. (The Germans had been shooting 10 
Italians for every killed.) 

The railways between Milan and Turin and between Novara and 
Biella were cut by patriots, and several power-stations in Piedmont 
blown up. German forces began reprisals against strikers in Liguria 
province. 

July 1.—The German radio announced that, Hitler had declared 

- ‘Florence an opencity “so that its irreplaceable treasures may be 
«a preserved”. í 
July 3.—Mr. Stimson arrived in the country. 

NORWAY. June 21.—The Government announced that it recog- 
nized “the Provisional Government of the French Republic as the 
body which is qualified to conduct and lead the French war effort within 
the framework of inter-Allied co-operation, and also to preserve and 
protect all French interests”. i 


POLAND. June Z7.—It was learnt that on June 11 the underground 
forces had seized the town of Pinczow, 40 miles north-east of Cracow, 
and released 400 prisoners, 

June 29.—Agreement with British Government for war supplies on 
lend-lease terms. . (see Great Britatn.) 
PORTUGAL. Juns 26.—Vox described the killing of the Allied 
prisoners of war by the Germans as ‘‘an act of cruelty which is entirely 
useless either as intimidation or as a preventive measure’’, and coupled 
it with the Japanese murder of the American airmen who bombed 


Tokyo. 
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Juns 28.—It was learnt that 32 members of wealthy business 
families in Hungary, mainly Jewish industrialists, had arrived in, 
Lisbon by air in German aircraft. They were reported to have been 
allowed to leave in consideration -of financial deals they had made 
with a German finaricial group, carried threugh without the knowledge 
of the Hungarian Government. Their passports were forged. 


SAUDI ARABIA. -Juns 20.—It was learnt that the King had sent to 
King George VI a message of “sincerest congratulations” on the 
success in occupying Rome, and of very best wishes for a continuation 
of success by.the British and Allied forces in the difficult undertakings 
begun on the European shore. He added, “we pray that the time when 
doubt and the forces of evil are dispelled will not be far off”. 

Reply from King George VI. (see Great Britain.) 


l SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. July 1—The Lebanon Governe 
ment tesigned. 


TURKEY. Juns 26.—Estimates published in Ankara showed that 
about 90,000 tons of chrome wei be available to the Allies during 
1944. a from Mersina were being made at a rate of 12,000 . 

tons a month. a “4 


U.S.A. June '20.—Mr. Wallace in Ghina. (see China.) 

june 21.—Mr. Wallace’s speech in Chungking. (see China.) 

June 22.—President Roosevelt received Gen. Marshall, Gen. Arnold, 
and Adm. King on their return from Europe. 

June 23.—President Roosevelt told the press, in reply to questions 
about the expulsion of M. Procope, that it must be remembered that 
Finland was allied to the commonenemy. As to Finland’s payment of 
debt interest he said the foreign policy of the United States was not for 
sale. Replying to questions about France, he said only 1 tenth of 1 per 
‘cent of the country had yet been liberated, and it was too soon to start’ 
to create a civil administration. ; 
- ı The State Department announced that since Jahuary the Govern- 


--ment of Bolivia had carried out a number of decisive affirmative acts . . 


-in support of hemisphere security and the cause of the United Nations. > 
‘Accordingly the American Governments had reviewed the situation, 
and the consensus of opinion was that there was no longer reason for 

withholding recognition. 

Dr. Kung, the Chinese Minister of Finance, arrived in Washington. 

June 2.—Mr. Eric Johnstone in Moscow and issue of statement by 
Stalin. (see U.S.S.R.) 

June 28.—Governor Dewey, of New York, was chosen, without a 
dissentient: vote, as Republican candidate for the Presidency by the 
Party Convention at Chicago. 

. The Foreign Economic Administrator issued a statement on Ger- 

many’s supplies of the ferro-alloys needed for the production of tanks, 

guns, shells, etc. Finland had been contributing over half Germany’s 

nickel and-cobalt and a quarter of her-molybdenum. Germany lost 

two-thirds of her sources of manganese when she was driver from Niko- 

© pol, and her supply of chrome was cut almost 30 per cent by the Turkish 
embargo on its export. Now that Portugal had entirely suspended ship- 
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ments of tungsten and Spain had cut down her shipments of it the im- 
portance of Scandinavian molybdenum, ~as an alternative to tungsten, 
had greatly increased. o 

Governor Dewey accepted nomination as Presidential candiddte of 
the Republican Party in a speech in which he said he made no pledges 
except to the American people, to whom he pledged that on Jan. 20, 
- 1945 “our Government will again have a Cabinet of the ablest men and 
‘women to be found in America”. The election would bring an end to 
one-man government. As to the war, he said they must not only win 
it but must also win the purposes for which they were fighting; they 
must not merely defeat the armies and navies of their enemies, but 
must defeat once and for all their will to make war. The military 
conduct of the war, however, was outside the Presidential campaign; 

“it is and must remain completely out of politics”. 

As to the peace, they were all agreed that America would ae ree 
with other sov nations in a co-operative effort to prevent future 
wars. They would not make secure the peace of the world by mere 
words, by drawing uP a fine-sounding treaty. It could not be the work 
of little groups of rulers, who met together in private conferences. The 
structure of peace must be built, and be the work of many men, and 
their representatives must be the ablest men and women America could 
produce. The structure must rest on the solid rock of a united American 
public opinion. 

There was already general agreement in the country that they must 
neither try to remain aloof from the world nor renounce all sovereignty 
and join a super-State. The building of the peace was more than a 
matter of international co-operation. God had endowed America with 
such blessings as to fit her for a great role in rend world. They could 
only play that role if they were strong and healthy and vigorous, and he 
. charged the Roosevelt Adanadan with e to cope with the 
problems of the past 11 years, especially that of unemployment. 

The Republican Party platform was published. x 
June 30.—Mr. Hull issued a statement sa that the Finnish Govern- 
ment, by its declaration of June 27 ing the agreement with ' 
Germany, “thus formally admitted to the world that it has now entered 
a hard and fast cape | Melati) with Nazi Germany for the purpose ` 
of fighting the alli e United States in alliance with the enemies ' 
of the United States”. The infiltration of German troops into Finland 
“with the consent of the Finnish Government had reduced the country 

_ to the status of a puppet of Nazi Germany. 

President Roosevelt published a re rt by Gen, Marshall, Adm. King, 
and Gen. Arnold on thelr return fram Normantiy in which they said they 
perceived a state of mind in the, country against which they believed the 

ublic should be warned. The progress of the armed forces against 
fanatical and determined enemies should be a source of pride, and 
backed by the enormous material production made possible by American 
- industry they could look forward to an eventual complete victory. But 
this depended on a continuance of the full support now given to the. 
fighting forces by the home-front. Any slackening in the production 
of material would delay ultimate victory. ‘The war was not yet won; 
there was still a tough fight ahead. 

July 1—The United Raini Monetary and Financial Conference 


—_ 
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opened at Bretton Woods, New Hampshire. Mr. Morgenthau was elected 
chairman. Representatives of 43 nations attended. 

In his address to the Conference Mr. Morgenthau said they were: to 
concern themselves with essential steps in the creation of a dynamic 
world economy in-which the people of every nation would be able to 
realize their potentialities in peace. This was the indispensable corner- 
stone of freedom and security. AN else must be built on that, for “‘free- 
dom of opportunity is the foundation of all other freedoms”. 

He hoped they would focus their attention’ on two economic axioms: 

first ,““that prosperity has no fixed limits. It is not a finite substance to 
be be diminished by division . . . second, a corollary of the first; Laney seeds 
like peace; is indivisible. We cannot afford to have it scattered 
there among the fortunate or to enjoy it at the expense of others”. 

He also said, “Economic aggression can have no other offspring than 
war. It is as dangerous as it is futile”. To deal with the problems of 
international exchange and international investment was beyond the 
capacity of any one country—of any two or three countries. They were 
moultilgteral problems, to be solved only by multilateral, co-operation. 

July aa Y Amold told the press in Washington that German 
aircraft production had been cut about two-thirds, and oil refineries 


had been systematically bombed until production was only 30 percent . 


of normal. , Germany had 55 refineries, of which 14 major plants pro- 
duced 100-octane BUS Great efforts had been made to hit these 14, 
` and now virtually every refinery in Germany had béen bombed. 

Action by Argentine Government regarding U.S. Government’s 
attitude. (see Argentina.) 


U.S.S.R. June 26.—Marshal Stalin received Mr. Eric Johnstone, 
president of the American Chamber of Commerce, who was in Russia as 
a guest of the Government. Mr. Johnstone afterwards issued 4 state- 
ment made to him by Stalin, who said that American business and 
, American labour had done a remarkable job of production for the war, 
and agriculture, also, had performed unusually well. American 
‘machines of war and food had contributed to the successes of the Red 
Army, and the U.S. Government had played a major role in the develop- 
ment and co-ordination of this production and in the fostering of co- 
operation between the two countries. 

June 27.,—Marshal Stalin telegraphed to Mr. Churchill his warm 
congratulations on the liberation of Cherbourg, and said he grested 
“the heroic British and American troops on the occasion of this brilliant 
success”. He received a reply of thanks from Mr. Churchill. 


" VATICAN CITY. June 20.—Mr. Myson Taylor, President Roose- 
velt’s Envoy, arrived im Vatican City. 


YUGOSLAVIA. June 20. —Statement in Parliament regarding Com 
Mihailovitch. (see Great Britain.) 

June 21.—The King and Dr. Subasitch in Italy. (see Italy). It was 
learnt that the King had recently visited Malta, and that Dr. Subasitch 
had held negotiations with Marshal Tito. 

June 26.—It was announced that the King and the Premier had 
_ arrived back in London. 
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, THE EXCHANGE OF MINORITIES AND 
TRANSFERS OF POPULATION IN EUROPE 
SINCE 1919—I 


THE Peace Settlement of 1919 attempted to solve the problem of 
minorities by eliminating their potential sources of grievance and by. 
= ering them the protection of the League of Nations. The Minorities 

reaties gave to the minorities the right to take an active part in the 
political life of the majority States and at the same time allowed them 
to retain their national heritage of culture, language, and religion. ` 
While the Treaties gave to individuals the option of emigrating to their 
own national State, and provided that those who did so should not 
suffer financially because of their decision, they did not provide for any 
wholesale and organized transfer or exchange of populations. Only in 
the Balkans was this alternative solution of the problem adopted, and 
even here it was accepted as a supplement to the theory of protection 
rather than as an alternative. à 

At the end of the War of 1914-1918 M. Venizelos, the President of the ~- 
Greek delegation at the Peace Conference, proposed to the New States’ 
Committee that a Convention should be concluded between Greece, 
Bulgaria, and Serbia for a reciprocal exchange of minorities. The Com- 
mittee welcomed the idea, but Serbia rejected it as “neither n 
` nor advisable”. Accordingly, the exchange was restricted to Bulgaria 
and Greece, who on Nov. 29, 1919 signed a Convention at Neuilly-sur- 
Seine’ providing for the “reciprocal voluntary emigration of the racial, 
‘religious, and linguistic minorities in Greece and Bulgaria”. The trans- 
fer of territories arising from the First and Second Balkan Wars, the 
World War, and the involuntary migrations and forcible transfer `of- 
population which accompanied these wars had added to the confusion 
of the Balkan situation. Thus there were (at a conservative estimate), 
over 37,000" Greeks in Southern Bulgaria and the Bulgarian Black Sea 
ports, while there were about 150,000 Slavs who were B ian by 

e and religion in Greek Macedonia and Thrace. Under the - 
terms of the Convention the two Powers agreed to recognize the right 
of these minorities to emigrate freely to their respective territories, and 
to facilitate the exercise of this right by all the means at their disposal. 
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The right of voluntary emigration belonged to every person over ejghteen 


years of age, except those who were serving a term of imprisonment for ° 


an infraction of ordinary law. Emigrants lost the nationality, of the 
country they left the moment they quitted it, and acquired the national- 
ity of the country of. their destination the moment they crossed its 
frontiers. They could take with them their movable property, which 
was to be free of import or export duty. Further, they were to receive 
the value of their immovable property, which was to be liquidated. 

A Mixed Commission, consisting of one member from each of the con- 
tracting States, and two members—one of-whom was to be the President 
nominated by the Council of the League of Nations, was to supervise 
and facilitate the emigration, and preside over the li uidation of im- 
movable property. The Commission was to be responsible for transmit- 
ting to “the rightful parties the value of the liquidated property, the 
ownership of which would then be transferred to the Government of the 


. country where the liquidation took place. The expenses of the Commis-, 


sion were to be borne by the two contracting States. 

Finally, the provisions of the Convention were extended to cover 
‘those Bulgars and Greeks who-had already emigrated to the State to 
which they belonged by race, religion, or language. 

In accepting the Convention the Bulgarian delegation noted “with 
the greatest satisfaction that the draft was based upon entire reciprocity 
between the two States interested”, and “hastened to adopt its provis- 
ions all the more willingly because the composition and functions of the 
Mixed Commission were of such a nature as to inspire in it the greatest 
cohfidence’’. Under Article 177(b) of the Treaty of Neuilly: the Allied 
and Associated Powers “reserved the right to retain and liquidate all 
property, rights, and interests belonging .. . to Bulgarian nationals, or 

_ companies controlled by them, within their territories .. . including 
territories ceded to them by the present Treaty”. Article 177 (h) of this 
Treaty declared that the proces of the sale of enemy property should 
be credited to the Power of. which the owner of the property was a 
national, and that the resylting credit should, in the case of B ia, be 
reckoned as credit in respect of her reparation obligations. us the 
Treaty provided for unilateral action against à defeated enemy, whereas 
the Convention insured complete reciprocity. The motives inspiring the 
signatories of the Convention were political rather than humanitarian, 
and have been summed up in these words: ‘Greece saw in it an instru- 
ment for weeding out say aoe minority; for Bulgaria it was a safe- 

that unilateral action would not be taken against her’’.* 

Both the Treaty and the Convention of Neuilly came into force on 
Aug. 9, 1920 and the Mixed Commission started work on Sept. 20, 1921. 
It was faced with difficulties from the beginning. In the first place the 
Convention had left a tremendous number of questions to be solved by 
the Commission. The properties of communities; the definition and 
delimitation of the persons who had already emigrated; the bases of 
appraisal of properties; and the manner of payments were some of the 
problems which the Commission-had to solve. Secondly, when the Com- 
mission started its work, the Bulgars in Greece, influenced by the Mace- 

7 or Pie tet of tho ee 522 of 1920. 


21C. A. Macartney, National States and National Minorihes, Oxford Univermty 
Press, 1934: 
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donian Saara Ra Organization, showed no desire to emigrate; the 
Greek peasants in + were less apathetic, because they were 
attracted by the rich lands snl Western Thrace and because those who 
were- landholders were threatened with,expropriation under the Bul- 

garian Agrarian Reform Act. By June, 1923 only 197 Greek families and 
166 Bulgarian families had filed declarations of emigration. The Govern- 
ments of Bulgaria and Greece, on the other hand, exacted pressure on 
the minorities to move,.and the Commission found that “for four years . 
one of their principal duties was to struggle, by measures of all kinds, to 
prevent forced series eee and to combat influences tending to boycott 
the Conventi inally, the personnel of the Commission itself has - 
been criticjzed? as unfitted for the work which it had to tackle. Such 
criticism seems justified in that the members lacked legal qualifications 
and practical experience of assessment. The two national members of 
the Commission were, according to Mr. Ladas,* obstinately antago- 
nistic to each other’s point of view and thus slowed up the proceedings 
of the Commission, particularly in the first part of its life. 





The first task of the Commission was to work out the rules for the 
execution of the Convention.* These were adopted by the Commission 
on March 6, 1922 and subsequently approved by the Governments of 
Greece and- Bulgaria. They provided for the appointment of Sub- 
Commissions to assist the Mixed Commission in its work, and defined 
the conditions required for admission to the benefits of the Convention 
and the rights and obligations of persons admitted to these benefits. 
The status of communities (schools, religious institutions, and hospitals) 
who were to be treated as juristic persons subject to the same criteria of 
race, language, and religion as physical persons, was made clear. The 
rules also defined the pro which emigrants could take with them 
and that which could iquidated by the Commission or sold by the 
emigrants themselves. They stated that the basis of appraisal of real 
estate should be “‘the actual value at the time of liquidation”, and that 
eens should bė made partly in cash and partly in Government 

mds. Special provisions were made for persons who had already 
emigrated and for the restitution to them of property confiscated or 
subjected to restrictions during their absence from the country. 

e Commission also drew up a Plan of Payment which established 
rules according to which payments were to be made by the Greek and 
Bulgarian Governments to emigrants, and which regulated the transfer 
of funds from one country to the other. This Plan was also approved 
by the two Governments. Under its provisions 10 percent of the value 
of the real estates was to be paid in cash by the country in which the 
estates were left (and whose property they now became), while the re- 
ninae 60 pet cent wae: to be paid (A P ole bonds, bearing interest, 
of the State to which the emigrants transferred themselves. This Plan 
did not work out satisfactorily, as in many cases the liquidation of 
property was not carried out before the emigrants left their country of 
origin. Further, the Commission itself made its task even more com- 
plicated by deciding that the Convention was applicable to all persons 

1S. P. Ladas, The eckonee Of Minoritiss: Bulgaria, Gresce, and Turkey, New 
York, Naa 1982 i 
` 3 The text of the Rules 1s in S. P. Ladas, op. cit. 
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fulfilling the specific conditions who had emigrated within the last 
twenty years, a period during which there had been very extensive 
refugee movements. As the work of the Commission progressed’ both 
the rules and the Plan of Payment had to be modified to meet difficulties 
and unforeseen circumstances which arose. 

It can readily be appreciated that the primary function of the Com- 
mission, namely the determination of the eligibility of the individual to 
. emigrate, by virtue of his race, language, or religion, presented peculiar 
difficulties in Bulgaria and Greece, where for many centuries consider- 
able intermingling of races had taken place, and where peasant members 
of racial minorities frequently spoke the language of the prevailing 
majority, either because it had been imposed on them of because it was 
easier to learn. Occasionally, too, ties of religion would conflict with 
those of race and language; it was the normal procedure of the Com- 
mission to grant permission to a would-be emigrant making his applica- 
tion on the grounds of religious kinship unsupported by an affinity of 
race or language "in view of the fact that religion is confused with 
national consciousness by Greeks and Bulgarians’ .* 

From the point of view of the emigrant procedure was AE ` 
simple, and was indeed designed to cause the least possible amount of 
hardship. A declaration of emigration had to be made; if the applicant ` 
possessed the necessary qualifications a certificate of membership ofa 
minority was granted by the Commission. The candidate then had to 
present to his Sub-Commission a certificate of the fiscal authorities 
showing that all his taxes were paid, whereupon he was granted a pass 
and certificates entitling him to free (in the case of indigent persons) or 
reduced railway fares, and to exemption from Customs duties on all his 
luggage, other than merchandise. Facilities were given to applicants 
to cross the frontier im order to choose property on which they could 
settle, for it was assumed that the emigrant would be able to buy new 
property with the proceeds of the old. Both former emigrants and 
would-be emigrants whose right to their property had been established 
were encouraged to dispose of it themselves by direct sale. The Mixed 
Commission only undertook to liquidate property when the emigrant 
made an application for liquidation or after the lapse of the period | 
within which direct sales could be made. Proof of ownership was often 
hard to establish because of, the na ena Turkish system of land 
tenure under which much of the land was held; once established the 
work of appraisal went ahead. 7 

It is not possible here to m in detail the problems which beset 
the Commission in its work ot liquidation and its methods of dealing 
with them. It can be said, however, that the prices given to emigrants 
for their property were extremely generous, although the emigrants 
often had to wait years before receiving their money because of the 
slowness of the proceedings. 

It has been stated above that when the Commission was first instituted 
there were few applicants for emigration. “ In the period 1923-24, how- 
ever, after the failure of the Greek campaign against the Turks in 
Anatolia, the number of applicants soared. These “emigrants” were in 
seen refugees, forced by the pressure of events to leave their homes, 

ey naturally sought the benefits of the Convention. The voluntary 
1S, P. Ladas, op. cit. 
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nature of the exchange of populatioris became, for the moment at any 
rate, a dead letter. ; 

In the early months of 1923 the Greek Government had for “military 
reasons” deported ‘the Bulgarian inhabitants of villages in Western 
Thrace along the railway from Gumuljina to Dedeagach (a supply line 
to the valley of the Maritza) to the Greek Islands and Thessaly, and had 
installed Greek refugees from Anatolia in. their homes. When the 
deportees were allowed ‘to return to Thrace towards the end of 1923 
many of them found their homes and lands still occupied by Greek 
refugees, and they therefore emigrated to Bulgaria. Meanwhile, many 
other members of the Bulgarian minority had already emigrated to 
Bulgaria for fear of being deported, and because, both economically and 
politically, life in Thrace and Eastern- Macedonia had become more 
precarious since the influx of the Greek refugees, who flooded the 
labour market and who naturally regarded the Bulgarians, so comfort- 
ably settled on Greek territory, with some hostility. This situation also 
affected the Greek minority in Southern Bulgaria, for the Bulgarian 
refugees from Thrace over-ran the Greek villages. Incidents of violence 
occurred on both sides of the frontier, and the volume of emigrants of 
both minorities continued to increase. Relations between the Bulgarian 
and Greek Governments became strained, and the Commission, at the ` 
request of the B ian Government, conducted inquiries into incidents 
which took place at Vodena (a Greek village in Bulgaria) and Tarlis 
(in Greece). After thege in es it was decided in July, 1924 that for 
three months acceptance wae eclarations of emigration should cease. 
Meanwhile, the Commission attempted to ameliorate the position of the 
minorities.in the two countries and to prevent further settlement of 
refugees in lands and homes of prospective emigrants. The number of 
emigrants fell again to a very low figure when conditions became more 
normal, but the Commission did not complete its work until 1932. 


An assessment of the results of the Convention must bé based primar- 
ily on statistics which show the number of persons who migrated under 
its provisions compared with the number of persons who preferred to 
retain their old homes and lands and remain a national minority. The 
provisional statistics of the Mixed Commission, as quoted by Mr. S. P. 
Ladas in 1932, show that 46,000 Greeks left B under the terms 
of the Convention; of these 16,000 had emigrated before the Convention 
came into force. The Greek Census of 1928 gave the number of immi- 
grants from Bulgaria as 49,027, but according tq Mr. C. B. Eddy, Chair- 
man of the:Greek Refugee Commission, it is probable that the 
of this census “are not to be accepted as wholly accurate”.1 Mr. C. A. 
Macartney gives the total number of Greek emigrants dealt with by the 
Commission as 52,891." Discounting the 16,000 former emigrés, there- 
fore, it seems that some 30,000 G migrated under the terms of the 
Convention, and since the estimated dam ie of Greeks in Bulgaria in 
1918 was approximately 30,000, this meant that the Greek minority 
had been almost eliminated. 

Provisional statistics of the Mixed Commission, again quoted by Mr. 
Ladas in 1932, show that 92,000 Bulgarians left Greece under the terms 


1C. B. Eddy, Groecs and the Gresk Refugess, London, Allen & Unwin, 1931. 
aC.A Macartney, op. crt. 
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of the Convention, and of these 39,000 were former emigrés. Mr. C. A. 
Macartney, writing in 1934 „gives the total of 101,800 Bulgarians dealt 
with by the Commission, of which 40,000 were former emigrés. Aċcord- 
ing to Sir John Hope Simpson, Diréctor of the Refugee Survey, the 
further emigration of 55,000 Bulgarians took place as a result of the 
Convention. It is clear, at any rate, that almost 50 per cent of the 
Bulgarians in Greece did not dvail themselves of the Convention. The 
Greek Cehsus of 1928 gives the number of Bulgarians in Greece as 
82,000; the bulk of these, however, were living in Western and Central 
Macedonia and the Bulgarian minority in Western Thrace had been 
eliminated. 

The Convention, therefore, partly achieved one of its aims; namely, 
to affect an exchange of minorities. How far this was accomplishéd i in 
the spirit of the Convention—as a voluntary ex a moot point. 
It has already been pointed out that the bulk of the migration took place 
at a time when the influx of Greek refugees into Thrace-and nia 
‘dislocated normal conditions in these regions and made life untenable 
for both Bulgarian and Greek minorities. 

The terms of the Convention provided that the emigrants should not. 
arrive in their new country as destitute refugees. The practical difficul- } 
ties of liquidation, however, and the abnormal conditions which com- ' 
pelled hasty emigration meant that many of the ts did, in fact, 
arrive without the financial means to establish th ves in new homes. 

-This problem was met, in the case of the Gregks, by the issue of an 
internal loan by the Greek Government for the indemnification of Greek 
emigrants from Bulgaria, in 1923. In addition the Greek Refugee 
Settlement Commission, established in-1923 to organize the settlement 

_ of 1,300,000 refugees from Turkey, Bulgaria, and Russia, was there to 

help those immigrants who lacked fmancial means or who had no land 
on which to settle.* 

Bulgaria a ed to the League of Nations for an international loan 
to help her in the large-scale settlement of her refugees and immigrants 
in 1926. Permission was granted, and a loan was floated in Dec.1928. 
A Commissioner was appointed by the League to supervise expenditure 
and the settlement under the terms of the Protocol for the Settlement of 
Bulgarian Refugees. The Government agreed to provide at least 
1,320,000 decares of land, while the Directorate General of the Com- 
mission built houses-and provided seed and cattle, for which charges 
were made against the settlers. The Bulgarian State bonds issued to 

ts from Greece in payment for the property which they had 
left behind were surrendered as payment for their new land. A great 
deal of the land was unsuitable for immediate use, and extensive works 
of drainage, deforestation, and irrigation had to be undertaken by the 

Commission. Roads had to be built, and in the district of Burgas 
malaria and syphilis had to be stamped out. As a result of all these 
difficulties the work of the Commission took longer than was anticipated 
and was not completed until Jan. 1, 1933. The refugees and immi- 

grants were successfully absorbed, however, and it has been pointed out 


mre ee Simpson, Refugees: a Preliminary Report of a Survey, London, 
1 The work of this Commission is described more fully below, since it was more 
directly concerned with the Greek refugees from Turkey. 
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that their “relatively poor nee: . are those of the nation as a 
whole”. . 


A second agreement for an ex of minorities in the Balkans, the 
Convention of Lausanne, was signed by the Greek and Turkish Govern- 
ments on Jan. 30, 1923 as part of the Peace Settlement at the end of 
the Greek-Turkish war of 1919-22. It differed from the Newilly Con- 
vention in that the exchange was to be a compulsory one and the sole 
criteria for exchange was religion, but in other respects its provisions 
were similar to those of the Newlly Convention. Migration was to 


‘involve an automatic change of nationality, and emigrants were allowed 


to take with them their movable property. They were to be compen- 
sated for the lands and property which they were forced to leave behind, . 
and the Convention provided for the establishment of a Mixed Commis- 
sion, consisting of four Greek members, four Turkish members, and three 
members chosen by the League of Nations, which was to supervise the 
liquidation of this property and or, the exchange. Greek inhabit- 
ants of Constantinople who had eae ‘established’ before Oct. 20, 
1918 and the Moslem inhabitants of Western Thrace were exempted 
from the exchange. The Convention was made retrospective and covered 
all ae eae who had emigrated since 1912. Smce over a million Greeks 

ted from Turkey between 1912 and 1923, as against 189,916 
after 1993, 1923, Article 1 of the Convention, providing for a compulsory 
exchange, was, from the Greek pout of view, the recognition of a fast 
accompls. In some respects the vention was an improvement on its 
predecessor. It made specific provisions for juridical persons, (i.e. 
convents, hospitals, and other institutions), as well as physical persons; 
it provided that no pressure was to be placed on the deportees to leave 
before the time fixed for their departure, and that persons exempted 
from exchange were not to be pressed to leave. 

The Mixed Commission had all thé weaknesses of the Greek-Bulgarian 
Commission and proved to be even less effective. The neutral members 
lacked the necessary qualifications for their work and seemed incapable 
of making decisions,\while the Government representatives were 
obstructive and obstinately opposed each other’s interests. The Com- 
mission was reduced from eleven members to seven in 1927 in order to 


. reduce expenditure, and in 1928 the Turkish Government asked that a 
. new President should be appointed who had “the necessary economic 


and legal knowledge, as well as other qualifications”. 

In view of the fact that the bulk of the migration had already taken 
place and that it was arranged that the two Governments should settle 
the emigrants in their new country the most important work left for 
the Commission was the liquidation of property, and in this it failed 
utterly. It must be recognized, however, that it faced enormous diffi- 
culties in this undertaking, and that the mutually hostile attitude of the 
Greek and Turkish Governments was a serious obstacle which caused 
the provisions of the Convention, vague as they were, , to prove unwork- 


able. 


Neither Government was ready to co-operate in the appraisal of 
property, and the work of the Commission proceeded so slowly that the 
removal of the populations had been completed before the work of 

1 Sir J. Hope Simpson, op cit. 
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appaia had even been begun. Both Governments seized the property 
of emigrants the moment they left, and not—as the Convention had 
implied—after the emigrant had received a certificate of value. Both 
seemed to prefer a cancellation of the whole question of indemnification, 
and the Convention of Angora, of June 10, 1930 entrusted the neutral 
members of the Commission with the task of giving a final opinion on 
this question. This decision renounced the relevant provisions of the 
Convention of Lausanne, and the whole work of indemnification and 
appraisal ceased. Indemnification of the emigrants was now under- 
taken by the Government of the country tò which they migrated. 


The actual transfer of population caused considerable hardship to the _ 


emigrants, particularly the Greeks. At the time the Convention was 
. signed.about a million Greek refugees, victims of the war with Turkey, 
had already reached Greece. The Greek Government, faced with the 
problem of settling these refugees, was anxious for an early transfer of 
the Moslem population of Greece. The Turkish Government agreed that 
part of the Moslem population should leave before May, 1924, the date 
. previously agreed upon. Arrangements were made for the evacuation 
of the Moslems of Eastern Macedonia and the island of Crete. In spite 
of difficulties arising from the mutually. hostile feelings of the Greek 
refugees and Moslem inhabitanjs, and hardship caused by the con- 
centration of emigrants at the port of Salonika, the evacuation was fairly 
orderly. By May 1, 1924 185,278 Moslems had left Greece, and the 
Commission planned that the remainder, numbering 150,000, should 
leave in May, June, and July of that year. By the end of 1924 practic- 
ally all the exchangeable Moslems had been transferred. The statistics 
of the Mixed Commission give a total of 355,635 emigrants, including 
some who migrated from Lesbos without the intervention of the 
Commission. : 

The number of Greeks who were. transferred after the signing of the 
Convention was 189,916. Their departure from Turkey was far from 
orderly, and they arrived in Greece as destitute refugees. The Turkish 
Government confiscated their movable property and sent them trek- 
king to specified ports. When they arrived they usually found no trans- 
port available and would either be ordered back to their villages or 
wait, a prey to epidemics and starvation, in the ports. Meanwhile, 


Moslem immigrants were being settled m the villages and towns where. 


Greeks were still living, causing the inevitable results of friction and 
hardship on both sides. ` 

In 1923, therefore, the Greek Government was faced with the task of 
settling over a million refugees. Fhe All-British Appeal, the Near East 
Relief, and the American Red Cross had already given assistance, but 
this was necessarily of a temporary nature,.and some constructive 
scheme for permanent settlement and rehabilitation had to be started. 
In February Greece appealed to the League for permission to raise an 
international loan, and in September the Council approved the estab- 
lishment of the Refugee Settlement Commission to be financed with the 
proceeds of loans rajsed for settlement purposes. The Greek Govern- 
ment provided 500,000 hectares of land, and-the Bank of England 
advanced funds in expectation of the loan. . 

The Commission began work in Nov., 1923. Most of the t 
refugees were settled on vacant land in Macedonia and Western Thrace. 
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Some of it, swampy and mìlaria-ridden, had to be reclaimed before it 
was fit for habitation. The sani cease Goon of the Commission, helped 
by refugee doctors and the Health Section of the League of Nations, all, 
contributed to the work of stamping out malaria and tuberculosis. The 
Commission distributed the land to groups of families who elected their 
own councils, which in turn distributed the land to separate families; 
thus the traditional village community organization was preserved. The 
Commision provided seed, implements, and animals to the settlers and 
instructed them in modern intensive methods of agriculture. Because 
of the inevitable limitation of equipment and land this was very neces» 
sary and proved highly successful. In addition, the Commission under- 
took the building-of houses for the settlers and public utjlity works 
which ultimately comtributéd to the prosperity of the settlements. 

By the end of June, 1928 one-third of the settlements were solidly 
established. According to the report of the Commission published at 
that time 40 per cent of the settlements still needed support, while the 
remainder (less than one-third) had to be considered unsuccessful. Many 
of these were mountain colonies where the land was poor or the settlers- 
unfitted for agricultural work, and the Commission was continuously 
faced with individual applications-for loans which, because of its own 
straitened finances, it was unable to meet.? In April, 1929 special con- 
cessions of exemption from taxation were granted the Greek Govern- 
ment to colonies in the frontier districts of Macedonia and Thrace, . 
and a sum of 12 million drachmas was provided for their reinforcement 
in addition to public utility works and supplies in kind. 

Settlement of the urban refugees proved even more difficult. The 
Commission and the Government built new suburbs round Athens and 
other towns, thus absorbing some of the lus labour which was flood- 
ing the towns, as well as providing houses for the refugees. In addition 
the Commission established small industries, craft workshops, and co- 
operative trading enterprises. It had, however, been decided that the 
settlement of agricultural refugees should take precedence in the policy 
of the Commission, and at first no large-scale scheme for emplo 
was inaugurated. Fortunately, by the middle of 1926 a n T of 
merchants and industrialists had arrived as emigrants from Turkey and 
established carpet and silk and wool manufacturing in the large towns, 
thus providing direct employment to refugee labour’ and indirectly 
easing the position of the artisans, retail traders, and professional 
classes. In 1929 a central organization to assist in the production and 
sale of Greek carpets was formed, with a loan of £100,000. 

Financial grants (in bonds and cash) were issued to urban refugees by 
the National Bank of Greece on the basis-of the indemnification due to 
them for the property which they had left in Turkey. They in their turn 

„paid the Commission for their houses in annual instalments. Rural 
refugees received their indemnities in the form of a cancellation of ‘the 
settlement debts which they owed the Commission. 

The proceeds of the international loans of 1924 and 1928 available to . 
the Commission were £9,970,000 and £3,000,000. These and domestic 
loans for the indemnification of the immigrants laid a heavy burden of 
taxation on the Greek people, while her external liabilities finally 
Gee a ee emcee eee Loan, 
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proved to be beyond her internal resource” The investors in the inter- 
national loan had, however, received a generous rate of interest. _ 
. The Commission was liquidated in 1990. It had settled 170,000 agri- 
- cultural families at an average expenditure of {80 per family, which 
covered, besides the.cost of constructing more than 2,000 agricultural 
colonies and urban quarters, the provision of one year’s maintenance, 
and the construction of schools, hospitals and dispensaries, and public 
utility works. Sir John Campbell, Vice-Chairman of the Commission 
from 1924 to 1927, visited Greece in 1929. His impressions are recorded 
in the Official Journal of the League for June, 1930: 
“Where formerly vast uncultivated plains stretched there are now 
flourishing, villages, full of bustling activity, and showing obvidus signs 
of comfért, and in many cases of prosperity . . . The refugees are work- 
ing with admirable energy and courage ... All the indices of progress 
are apparent.” ; 
The excellent work of the Commission, backed by the energy and 
' resourcefulness of the refugees themselves, had meant that the transfer 
of population had not been entirely unpropitious for Greece. On the 
other hand, the undeniably advantageous economic development of the 
country and the attainment of ethical homogeneity was achieved at the - 
expense of great hardship to her people and financial embarrassment to ' 
her Government. . - ; 

The Turkish Government was faced with a simpler task in settling 
“Moslem emigrants from Greece. Their numbers were smaller, most of 
them brought with them their movable property, and the lands and 
houses vacated by the Greeks, particularly in Eastern Thrace (which 
had not been a field of military operations) were fit for immediate 
occupation. In 1923 a Ministry of Reconstruction, Exchange, and 
Settlement was established, replaced in Dec., 1924 by a Department of 
Settlement in the Ministry of the Interior whose work was finally 
transferred to the Ministry of Health. The costs of settlement were met 
almost entirely by the Turkish Government, which spent between 1921 
and 1930 sums equivalent to £1,539,511. Each immigrant received free 
transport, maintenance for themselves and their cattle for one year, a 
house, seed, implements, and cattle. Artisans were given tools and a 
small sum of working capital. Since the Turkish Settlement Law of 
1935 these have. been treated as free gifts. 

The Turkish settlement has been criticized? for its lack of organiza- 
“tion and efficient planning. The settlers were badly distributed without 
regard to their occupations and economically did not fill the gap left by 
the exodus of the Greeks. The Turkish Government retained its national 
and financial self-sufficiency by not appealiig for an international 
loan, but was only able to spend a little over £2 per person, and this 
Mr. Ladas considers “too meagre to be of any real effect”. Turkey had, 
however, achieved her aim of eliminating her Greek minority arfd con- 
centrating more Turkish Moslems in metropolitan Turkey. She con- 
tinued to encourage their immigration from Bulgaria and Rumania, 
and in 1935 signed an agreement with the latter whereby the Turkish- « 

ing population of the Dobruja were transferred to Turkey. Under 

is agreement 30,000 migrated m 1936 and 31,000 in 1937. -i 

J. 


1S, P. Ladas, op. ctt 


SOCIAL SECURITY IN: AUSTRALIA _ 


These notes on Australia give an outline of the existing position as regards 
social security in the Dominion, bud as the Australian system 1s in process 
of reconstruction they can present only an imperfect picture of the scheme 
onvisaged by the National Welfare Act. 


IN February, 1943 the, Australian Treasurer, Mr. Chifley, ide a 
statement in the House of Representatives in which he explained that 
the Government proposed to introduce a comprehensive scheme of 
national welfare, which would be developed by stages and brought into 
full operation after the war. In the PoE March the National 
Welfare Fund Act received assent, which provided for the payment to 
the Fund of £A30 million per annum, beginning on July 1,1943, which 
is to be used in making payments in connection with various social - 
services. 

Provision was made for immediate benefits to cover (i) Maternity 
allowance, (ii) Funeral Expenses for Invalid and Old Pensioners. 
A Bill for Unemployment and Sickness Benefits was in February, 
1944 and the Pharmaceutical Benefits_Bill in March, 1944. The 

/ scheme will ultimately include medical, hospital, dental, child welfare, 
and other associated services. 

The following notes outline the system of social services i 
up to 1943, and show the amendments already enacted under the 
National Welfare Schemé. 


st 





SOCIAL ASSIŞTANCE 

Old Age Pensions. The legal basis of these AE P A eT pensions 
is the Commonwealth Invalidity and Old Age Pensions Act of 1908, 
and subsequent amendments. The claimants must have resided in 
Australia for 20 years and must not possess property exceeding £A400 
in value. Aliens and Asiatics, except those born in Australia or British 
India, are excluded from benefit. Male claimants must have reached 
the age of 65, or, if permanen z incapacitated, 60. Women may claim 
an Old Age Pension at 60. e rate. of all Old Age pensions was 
originally fixed on a scale according to the price index. The. 
present maximum rate is {A65 per annum. 

The National Welfare Scheme provides a funeral benefit in respect 
of an Old Age or Invalid pensioner up to a maximum of £A10. 

- Imocalidity Pensions. Invalidity pensions, which are granted to 
persons who have lived at least 5 years in Australia, have there become 
totally incapacitated, and have no other sufficient means of support 

id at the same rate as Old Age pensions, except that for the 
blind the income limit is £A230.2s. per annum. Under the National 
Welfare Scheme the wife of an invalid pensioner may be qualified to 
receive an allowance not exceeding £A39 per annum, and an allowance 
of £A13 per annum may be paid in respect of each child under the 
age of 16. 

Maternity Benefits. These have, in the past, been subject to a Means 
~Test, but new rates, with no Means Test, were introduced under the 
National Welfare Scheme. The former allowances of £A14.10s. where 
there is no previous child living under 14, £A5 where there are one or 
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two children, and £A7.10s. where there are three or more children were 

changed to £A5, {A6, and £A7.10s., respectively. The added cost will - 

be £265,000 in a full year. In addition, there is a new maternity 

benefit of 25s. per week for eight weeks in respect of all new births, 

with no Means Test, with the object of providing for extra household 
À The cost is estimated at £A1, 250,000 per year. 

Sickness and Unemployment Benefits. No State or Commonwealth 
system of sickness benefits existed until a Bill was passed in February, 
1944 which provides for payments of 25s. weekly for an unemployed 
or temporarily sick adult, and an additional 20s. a week for a married 
man with a dependent wife and 5s. a week for one dependent child. 
Those entitled to benefit.are men between 15 and 65 years of age and 
women between 16 and 60 who have lived in Australia for at least one 


year. 

-_ The Pharmaceutical Benefits Bill provides that anyone may have a 
doctor’s prescription dispensed. free, if it'is one included in a phar- 
maceutical formulary prepared by an expert committee. The freg 
issues include insulin, anti-toxin, and penicillin (when available), and. 
a number of medical appliances and materials. 

Chemists will be paid for the cost of materials, plus dispensing fee ^ 
and profit. Persons will not be disqualified from benefiting if their 
illness is due to misconduct. 

In some States the Governments provide hospitals, including native 
hospitals, or give grants to supplement the nds ‘of voluntary in- 
stitutions. 

Family Allowances. In the past, family allowances were payable only 
in New South Wales, but in 1941 the Commonwealth Government 
instituted"a scheme of child endowment for the whole continent, to 
apply to all families irrespective of income. This provides for ‘the 
payment of 5s. per week for each child unde the age of 16, after the 
first, in every family. `’ 

In New South’ Wales the State provides for pensions to widows with 
dependent children, also to other widows in special cases, the maximum 
pension being 25s. per week, with 10s. for each child under school- 
leaving age. 


_ sociàL INSURANCE 

Workmen' s Comp . This applies to practically all workers in 
the Commonwealth, and covers insurance against accident and occu- - 
U disease. The funds are provided by the employers. For total 

ity the amount of weekly benefit must not exceed two-thirds 

e employee’s weekly pay, and there is a fixed maximum, but in 

sae cases of permanent incapacity lump sums are paid. Supple- 

mentary allowances are giver for dependent children. In the case of 

the death of an employee either a weekly sum or a lump sum is paid. 
to the dependent. 

Unemployment I earba A There has been .no general system of 
unemployment insurance for the Commonwealth, but in Queensland 
compulsory insurance was gical in 1922. This scheme covered all - 
workers over 18 years of age employed in Queensland whose rate of 

or is fixed bya a or industrial agreement; exteptions 
“wére rural workers (apart frorh those engaged in ‘the sugar and pastoral 
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branches) and employees of the Commonwealth and State Governments 
for whom separate superannuation schemes exist. Contributions are 
paid by the worker, employer, and State in equal proportion. 

The rate of benefit of single and married workers was limited to 
one half of the amount of the wages payable weekly under any award, 
and no person is entitled to receive seem whose earnings during the 
previous year were above £A300. 

In the other States different forms of relief were. granted to help 
ent cases among the unemployed. In New.South Wales, for example, 

ial welfare bureaux provided medical treatment, food, and clothing 
according to family income. : . 
e > ; D. E. P. 


OUTLINE OF- MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 
-{ Attacks on Southern England by flying bombs continued, causing 
damage and casualties-in the Tendon area. (Vide Chronology, under 
Great Britain, July 6, for statement by the Prime Minister). 

. Early on July 4 the British and Canadian forces launched two attacks 
in the Caen area, one moving south-east astride the road and railway 
from Bayeux to Caen, and reaching Carpiquet, and the other further 
south moving from the east flank of the Odon bridgehead, pushing on 
several miles to Verson and joining up with the troops on their left. 
-Very hard fighting occurred south of Carpiquet, and the Germans 
-succeeded in holding the aerodrome, and next day made repeated and 
violent counter-attacks against the village. On the Odon- villages 
changed hands several times, the fighting being particularly bitter 
between y and Baron. By July 6 Caen was stated to be. almost 
invested and the bridges over the Orne in the town were fre- 
quently bombed. Early on July 8 a new attack was launched north and 
north-west of the town, after a very heavy air attack by R.A.F. heavies 
on enemy troop positions. In one hour the villages of Galmanche, 
Labijude, Lebisey, Gruchy, Buron, and Heronville were overrun, and 
next day Caen was entered from the north and west. Local gains were 
also made on the Odon bridgehead, Eterville being’ taken and Maltot 
reached, Very strong resistance was met with in the whole of this area 
between the Odon and the Orne, and Verson; Fontaine-Etoupefour, and 
other villages changed hands more than once. By July 10 Carpiquet 
aerodrome had been cleared of the enemy, and in the Odon river area 
Esquay, Les Vilains, and Tournauville were occupied, but Esquay was 
subsequently lost again. Maltot was cleared of the enemy, but violent 
enemy counter-attacks with armour throughout that day and night 
resulted in the loss of both it and Louvigny. Hill 112, north of 
Esquay, was also seized, but could not be held. A new attack was also 
launched north-east of Caen, and Colombelles was entered, but was 
lost later. Throughout July 11 and 12 the Germans counter-attacked 

the Caen-Evrecy line, using from 60 to 90 per cent of all the tanks 
ilable to them. In 48 hours 118 of them were knocked out, and 
there followed a-ull for-two days in this sector of the front, during which 
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the British and Canadian troops consolidated their positions on the 
ground occupied above Maltot and Esquay. 

Early on the night of July 15 a new attack was opened been the 
Odon and the Orne, with a thrust south-westward in which Gavrus and 
Bougy were captured and Esquay entered again, only to be evacuated 

in favour of the high ground outside. 

The American attack at the base of the Cherbourg Peninsula made 
good on July 4, retaking St. Jores and seizing high ground 
ses of La Haye du Puits. Some villages in the west coastal area were 

captured. On July 5 La Haye station was seized, but east of the 

e Germans were strongly entrenched-on high ground in the 
Foret de Mont Castre, and the Americans decided to by-pass La Haye 
itself, and seized Scornan and Glatigny in a movement to outflank it 
from the west. ; 

South-west of Carentan they also made progress, taking Sainteny, 
east of the road to Périers. On July 7 they a new attack 9 miles 
south-east of Carentan, and established a bridgehead across the- Vire: 
By-July 8 they had reached the Vire-Taute canal and taken St. Jean de 
Daye. They also pushed south from La Haye, which was now vistually 7 


i 
we 


encircled and was finally cleared of the enemy on July 9. On the \ 


Carentan-Pémers road they were near St. Eny, andin the west coast 
area took Mobecq, just east of Lessay. - 

By July 11 they had occupied the Foret de Mont Castre ani were 

ed in very violent fighting near St. Lo, a vital road centre which 
the Germans were making every possible effort to hold. They made a 
determined attempt before dawn that day to push forward to Isigny 
and split the American forces in half. Some of their tanks reached St. 
Jean de Daye, and others attacked in Le Hommet, 7 miles north-west 
of St. Lo, but a large proportion of them were knocked out by the 
American artillery and the attack was repulsed. 

On July 12 further gains were made south of La Haye, south-east of | 
the Foret de Mont Castre, south of St. Eny, and south of Carentan, 
where St. Andre-de-Bohun was occupied. Next day Vesly was taken 
and patrols reached points 2 miles from Lessay. A new attack was also 
launched against St. Lo, but the Germans counter-attacked very strongly 
with armour, and progress was slow. Forward units reached the town 
itself on July 17, byt had to withdraw in face of strong counter-attacks 
with armour. ° 

Meanwhile progress was made up both banks of the Taute river and 
through the Bois de Hommet. A week’s heavy fighting resulted in the 
encirclement of the marshes in the area south of the St. Jores-Carentan 
road, and the Americans were by July 14 only 3 miles from Périers. 
Near Lessay, the Ay river was reached, but progress was slow in very 
difficult country. 

- Throughout the operations air attacks were maintained on enemy 
lines of communication and concentration points behind the front, 
though very-bad weather almost throughout the period restricted the 
scale of these. Besides road and rail centres, airfields, bridges, tank 
concentrations and supply dumps, the following t were heavily 
bombed: railways in the south o Fran rance, by B. bonen from Russia 
(July 4); Toulon (July 5); synthetic oil plants in the Ruhr (several 
times), airfields, etc. in n north- west Germany, and Kiel docks (July 6); 
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thetic oil plants and aircraft factories at 11 places near Leipzi 
uly 7) where 114 German ’planes were destroyed for the loss of 38 
bombers; synthetic oil plants at places near Oppeln (75 miles south- 
east of Breslau) by B. bombers from Italy (July’7); Berlin and Ruhr 
targets (July 7 night) for the toss of 33 aircraft; Munich factories (July 
11) for the loss of: 22 bombers; Munich again by over 1,200 B. bombers 
(July 12) for the loss of 26; Munich and Saarbrücken (July 13) for the 
loss of 15; Munich (July 16) by oyer 1,000 B. bombers, for the loss of 12, 
and 3 fighters; and Berlin (July 15 night). 
- § attention was pas to the flying bomb launching ramps, and 
on ‘July 6 many 12,000 1b. bombs were dropped on a rocket firing con- 
crete structure in the Pas de Calais, piercing its roof. On July 4 and 7 
nights heavy bombers hit caves at St. Leu d’Esserent, 30 miles north- 
west of Paris, which were used to store flying bomb parts. Great 
destruction was caused, and the rail and toad approaches to the caves 
were wrecked. 
On July 9 the C.-in-C. of the Expeditionary a Force stated that the 
; Allied superiority in the air was such that “we can go and do just what 
we like”. An average of about 30 German aircraft were being destroyed 
daily, for the loss of 6 to 8 Allied. On July 12 it was announced that 
in the first 6 months of their existence the U.S. Strategic Air Forces in 
Europe had achieved complete air supremacy before D Day, thus 
preventing aerial interference with the landings; had curtailed the oil 
supply needed by German ground and air forces by wrecking the refin- 
eries, etc., had reduced the Luftwaffe, in being and in production, to 
such an extent that the Allied bombers had reasonable freedom to 
carry out attacks with accuracy and without excessive losses; and had 
curtailed other war production by attacks on factories manufacturing 
chemicals, electrical ment, internal combustion engines, 
submarines, tanks, etc. The ie emer fighter force was now no longer 
able to replenish its losses or prevent the Allies attacking whatever 
they chose. 

Losses for 6 months were: German aircraft destroyed; in the air, 
6,109; on the ground, 1,546 (excluding aircraft destroyed by bombers). 
Bombers lost in action; 2,339; fighters, 1,086. Aircraft missing averaged 
1.4 per cent of the forces dispatched. 

e five-day attack on aircraft factories from Feb. 20 to 25 cut the 

’ production of single-engined fighters an estimated 60 per cent, and that 

of twin-engined fighters 80 per cent. That attack was the blow which 
made the invasion possible without German air force opposition. 

On July 11 it was announced that between June 6 and July 6 the 
Allied air forces had flown 158,500 sorties, and that losses were under 
1 per cent. German planes destroyed i in theair alone totalled 1,067, and 
Allied losses “were 1,284. These figures excluded Coastal Command 
operations and those of aircraft based on Italy. 

-At sea, the figures of losses during the invasion were published on 
July 12: British destroyers, Boadtoea and Swift, and the No 
Svenner. Frigates, Mourne, Blackwood, and Lawford. Trawler, 
Axsism; and auxiliary vessel, Minster. U.S. destroyers, Cory, Marodth, 
and Glennon. Transport, ‘Susan B. Anthony. Minesweeper, Tide. 
Destroyer escort, Rich, and tug, Partridge. 

peraone 7 were made daily on enemy trawlers, minesweepers, supply 


x 
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vessels, E- and R-boats, etc., and on several occasions convoys were 
broken up and some of the vessels sunk; -e.g. off St. Malo on July 4 
2 ships were sunk; on July 5 and 6 off the Frisian Islands 3 were tor- 
oed and 6 (including escort ships) set on fire; on July 15 off the 
rench coast 3 vessels were sunk; and on July 16 it was announcéd that 
a convoy off south Norway had been completely broken up and all the 
ships seriously damaged. Frequent actions with E-boats, armed 
trawlers, etc. resulted in many being set on fire or seriously damaged, 
Allied losses being in general very small. 

9 the joint statement on U-boat losses for June was issued. 
Peat of vessels had been employed, but no merchantman had 
been sunk by a U-boat, except possibly one, whith was either mined or 
torpedoed. Coastal Command had attacked the U-boats as 
soor as they left their bases, and had inflicted heavy casualties. 


The French forces of ie Interior announced on July 5 that they had 
prevented the regrouping of the German armour to such an extent , 
that it had only been completed at the beginning of the 4th week after 
the landing. They were forcing the Germans to accept battle under the 
conditions desired by the French command. In a review of the oper- 
ations from June 22-July 3 it was stated that they had liberated the 


- Vercors Department and part of Gers, Doub, Ar ,and Ain. In one 


' damaged, and an oi 


t 


battle 150 Germans were killed. Many derailments were carried out, 


~ marshalling yards wrecked, andereround telegraph lines cut at over 


100 points, the re era station at Limoges wrecked, canal locks 
put out of action. 

On July 7 it was learnt that the Germans had on June 11 destroyed 
the village of Oradour-sur-Glane, 45 miles north-west of Limoges, 
owing to resistance being offered when 50 hostages were seized’ and 
taken away for execution after 4 Germans had been killed. All the 
male population were removed for execution, and the women and 
children were then locked in a church and burnt to-death: Only a very 
few escaped. 

Fighting was reported in the Doubs Department on July 12, hetween 
the sate and the Swiss frontier. Patriots were stated to be holding the 
St. Clande, Oyonnax, Chatillon, and adjoining districts, and some 
strategic points along the main roads beyond the Jura Mountains and 
in the Gex area. 

On July 10, in an Order of the Day congratulating the troops on their 
performance on July 8 and 9, Gen. Montgomery said they were 


~- “developing our offensive operations in accordance with our plan”. 


Prisoners to date numbered over 54,000. 


- 


The Germans stated on July 7 that the Alles now had 400,000 men 
and 2,000 tanks in Normandy, and, in general, reported successes in 
great defensive battles in which very heavy losses in men and armour 


‘were inflicted on the Day The oa also claimed the destruction of 


numerous warships, other craft off the beaches in air 
attacks and by naval 
They also reported the “shooting up” of large numbers of enemy tanks, 


e.g. 112 on July 8 and 9 in the Caen fighting, and 58 on July 16 When a 
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new British attack was made south-west of Caen. The result was that 
all aaa ae by massed tanks to shatter their line were defeated. 

Several communiqués annouhced the wiping out of “terrorists” in the 
interior of France, e.g. on July 7 157 terrorists and British’ saboteurs 
landed by parachute i in Brittany were liquidated, and on July 13 189 
were killed in battle. 

The flying bomb attacks were frequent! EN Sal te as reprisal fire on , 
London. On July 11 they said that the 1 weapon was “laying the 
London area under heavy salvos of retaliation.” > 

On July 6 it was announced that von Rundstedt had been relieved 
of the command i in France and succeeded by von Kluge. 


; GERMANY AND RUSSIA- ` x: 

The Ist Baltic Front Army captured Polotsk on July 3, and all the 
way down the front from the Dvina river area to the Pripet and beyond 
the weight and speed of the Russian offensive swept aside all the enemy 
“ attempts at resistance, as the following diary will show: 

July 3: North-west of Minsk, progress up the line towards Molo- 
- E East of Baranovichi and north-west of Bobruisk large numbers 
laces freed and a German general and his staff captured. uth-west 

lutsk, several towns taken. i 
i 4: Molodechno taken, and Smorgon, further up the line towards 
Vilna. South-west of Minsk, more progress towards Baranovichi. 
_ Mozyr, on the Pripet, and several other places occupied. West of 

Polotsk, the Drutsk ‘River reached, on the way to-Dvinsk, and Trady 
taken. 

July 5: Kovel, south of the Pripet Marshes and on the line to Lublin, 
taken. Good progress west-north-west af Polotsk, north-west and south- 
west of Minsk, and in the area east of Minsk more than 5,000 Germans 
killed in the mopping up of the trapped forces cut off when Minsk was 
captured. The wiping out, of 4,000 more was reported-next day, and the 
taking of 3,000 prisoners. 

July 6: Progress continuing in all sectors. South-of Polotsk, a 
general and large groups of Germans captured. 

July 7: Baranovichi taken, after an assault lasting 5 days. Fighting 
inside Vilna, and north-east of it the line to Dvinsk cut. East of Minsk, 


~ total of Germans killed now 28,000. 


July 8: Lida taken, on the line due south of Vilna. East of Minsk, 
6,530 more ers taken. 

July 9: uth-west of Dvinsk, Utena fallen: cutting the road: to . 
Kaunas. - Vilna captured and many places freed to north and 
west. East of 3,500 more prisoners, including 2 generals. ` 

July 10: The nee river crossed and Slonim taken, 30 miles west of 
Baranovichi; also Luninets, east-north-east of Pinsk’ East of Minsk, 
2,000 more prisoners. Fresh Russian forces reported to be coming up 
to prevent pace of the advance from slackening. 

uly 11: A new attack in the north from west of Novo Spkolniki 
smashed the “Panther” line which ran from Pskov via Ostrov and 
Opochka to Idritsa. In 2 days’ fighting, into July 12; an advance of 
21 miles was made on a front 90 miles wide, and Idritsa was captured. 
July 12: North-west of Polotsk,.the Drissa crossed. Prisoners since 
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the offensive opened on June 21 now 110,000. Progress south-west 
of Dvinsk and west of Vilna. West of Baranovichi, Zelwa taken. 

July 13; Vilna cleared of the enemy garrison, after 5 days in which 
8,000 killed and 5,000 captured. West of Vilna, Orany taken, on the 
_ Lithuanian border, North-west of Polotsk, Drissa taken. 

- . July 14: The Pripet crossed, and Pinsk taken. West of Baranovichi, 
Volkovysk taken. North of Idritsa, Opochka station taken. Progress 
south-west of Dvinsk and west of Slonim. North of Vilna, Bagramyan’s 


and Chernyakhovsky’s armies linked up on the road between Dvinsk ` 
- and Kaunas. i 


July 15: Alytus taken (in Lithuania, south of Kaunas) and both 
north and south of it the Niemen crossed. occupied. The 
Red Air Force was now flying up to 1,000 sorties a day to attack the 
roads leading info Latvia. - 

July 16: Grodno captured and, west of Volkovysk, progress towards 

- Bialystok. West of Slonim and of Pinsk, further progress. Very heavy 
counter-attacks at Opochka repulsed. 


July 17: Sebezh taken, Pea the German line protecting ` ; 


Latvia in the centre. (It had already been broken at both ends by the 
capture of Pskov and Ostrov and the advance up the line from Polotsk 
towards Dvinsk.) 

- West of Alytus the Russians were now nearing the Insterburg gap, 
consisting of 45 miles of open cquntry on the railway to Insterburg 
and Konigsberg, and were thus by-passing Kaunas. 

North of Drissa, Osveya taken, 10 miles trom the Latvian border, and 
west of Opochka the Russians were now almost on the border. 

On the Finnish front p was made north and north-west of 
Petrozavodsk. Salmi, on the north-east shore of Lake Ladoga, was 
taken on July 4, and Pitkaranta, a key station on the railway, on July 
10. Suojarvi between Ladoga and Onega was captured on July 13, 
and some progress was made up the Murmansk railway. 


On July 10 it was announced: that operations by Polish troops were ` 


being conducted in the Vilna and Novogrodok areas and against the 
German 1. of c. in Central. Poland in accordance with orders from 

, London and by the C.-in-C. of the Armed Forces. Near Lida one 
regiment was fighting under its old number, and large tracts of 
country had been seized in that area and further to the south 
and S.E. 

The sialon announced on July 4 that “the East front is now the 
main pr tion of the High Command”. Their defence system in 
White R Russia d been broken quicker than was expected, but counter- 
measures were being taken, they said next day. A timely withdrawal 
at Minsk had prevented the encirclement of the forces on the Beresina, 
to the west,’ and counter-attacks on the Minsk-Baranovichi line had 
been successful. ~ 

“On July 7 they admitted the evacuation of 2 bridgeheads on the south 
bank of the Dvina, according to plan, and the loss of grapnd on ‘other 
sectors, and the same day reported the opening on July 6 of a new 
Russian offensive on the Kovel-Luck-Tarnopol line, which made a 
pore breach west of Luck. This was eliminated at once. 

On July 8 they said Vilng was being attacked from 4 sides by 4 tank 


_ corps and 7 motorized infantry divisions. Next day they admitted that . 


~~ 
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west of Kovel wedges, were driven into their new defence line, and that 
they were suffering distréssing losses. On July, 10, howeyer, 
claimed that after 4 days’ fighting these ‘attacks had been fofeated, 
and 295 tanks destroyed: ~ 
` On July 13 and TA ey aceon GL E wee 
withdrawn, as they could then get up reinforcements for a temporarily 
shortened front. This was merely “an incident of the war’, and the. 
Baltic States would soon be reoccupied. In any case the enemy would 
never be able to dislodge themi from the northern coast of Estonia, The . 
Baltic Republics were to be defended as an integral part of Europe. The . 
retreats had been of a plan to “use space as a weapon”’, but this 
phase was now en The Russians had not gainéd any victory, and 
their attacks had now (July 14) slackened as they came up against the 
3 systems of bolt positions. These were (1) that protecting Latvia 
tect of Vilea) ant dee etc.); (2) between the Viliya and Niemen rivers 
west of Vilna) and down past Alytus; (3) West of Lida and Barano- 
vichi, to protect Grodno and Bi ok. The tide was about to turn, 
and the Russians would not pass these barriers. 

On July 16 they announced that the enemy offensive south of the 
Pripet had just begun, from Luck to Tarnopol, and said they had 
p scored “defensive victories”. The Russians were evidently trying to 
reach Lvov as soon as possible, and street fighting was going on at 
Belz, due north of it. 

On July 17 they repeated that the High Command had decided to 
hold the Baltic States at all costs. 


"ITALY AND THE BALKANS Í of a 
On July 3 the 5th Army were engaged in very heavy A on the © 
coastal sector, while the 8th were making good progress towards 
Arezzo, tho h meeting very strong resistance on the east side of Lake 
Trasimeno. the Adriatic side the Germans counter-attacked strongly 
at Osinio in their efforts to ward off the threat to Ancona. By July 4 
the 8th Army were“in contact with the French forces on Highway 73, 
between Siena and Arezzo, and captured Castelnuovo. The Americans 
` recaptured Casole d'Elsa after attacking it 6 times. Next day they 
reached Rosignano, but met very sùff opposition nearer the coast and 
could make no progress towards Leghorn. The Germans had been rein- 
- forced, and were multiplying their counter-attacks to gain time to 
strengthen the so-called icon Line, running from as to the Futa Pass, 
north of Florence, and on to Rimini. 

On July 9 the Americans entered Volterra, which iatea abandoned 
owing to the threat of being by-passed on the east. It was the last of 
a 4 strong-points along'a 30-mile line. Bitter fighting went on 
on each side of the Arezzo valley, but some progress was made east of the 
Tiber, north-east of Umbertide. By next day the Americans were 6 
miles north of Volterra, and were by-passing Pomaja and Lajaticé, 
between Volterra and the coast. They took Castiglioncello, on the coast, 
on july 11, and occu Hros Lajatico next day. Progress was also made 
between- Arezzo and the Upper Tiber, and some villages ọn the Nestore 
were occupied, but the enemy positions round Arezzo were exceedingly 
strong, and the 8th had also to withstand persistent counter-attacks. 
The French forces ee on Poggibonst entered San Donato on- 


ra 
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July 12 and on July 14 captured Poggibonsi, a very important road“ 
junction some 12 miles north-west of Siena. 

Meanwhile the pressure on Arezzo was maintained and some BERE 
to the south seized, after being hotly contested for several days 
Americans reached points 6 miles due east of Leghorn on July 15, and 
on July 16 the 8th captured Arezzo, and pushed straight ọn to reach 
the Arno, which they crossed at two points next day. 

' On July 15 it was announced that the 5th pn had taken 30,000 
prisoners since Gen. Alexander’s offensive began, and the 8th were 
now capturing about 160 each day. 

. In Yugoslavia Tito’s forces captured Kalinovik, south of Serajevo, 
at the beginning of July, but little information was available of their 
activities.’ During June Allied fighter aircraft operating, over the 
country destro 155 vehicles, 15 locomotives, 50 rail wagons, and a 
50,000 gallon oil tank, and attacked 7 military camps with cannon fire. 

Besides attacking enemy lines of communication, airfields, and oil 
stores in north Italy, Allied aircraft’ bombed the following targets out- 
side Italy: Brasov oil refinery and Pitesti railway shops (July 3 and 4); 
“and shipping on the Danube, where mines were dropped nightly; 
Kalamata, Greece, and a convoy in the Eastern Aegean (July 3); Toulon, 
Montpellier, and Béziers (July 5); shipping in the Central and Western 

where two or more ships were ne and several set on fire (July 
5 and night); airfields and refineries if the Vienna area (July 8) where 
55 German fighters were destroyed’ for the loss of 21 aircraft; Ploesti 
refineries (July 9); Toulon and rail yards at Alessandria (July 11); 
* Nimes and Miramar railways and bridges on the Var and near Cannes 
Yuly 12); four refineries in Hungary and one at Brod, and Budapest 
railways (July 14); Ploesti refineries (4) which got the heaviest load. 
ever dropped in one day, Vienna factories, and Brod refinery (July 15); 
Smederovo (Serbia) refineries and. Vienna targets (July 16 and night) 
when 44 enemy fighters were destroyed; and Rhone bridges at Avignon, 
Tarascon, and Arles (July 17). Rhodes was attacked on many nights, 
and targets in Crete several] times. 

On July 8 the Admiralty. announced that submarines in the Mediter- 
ranean had recently sunk 2 large transports, a large tanker, 1 large and 
7 small supply ships, 2 Siebel-ferries, 2 submarine chasers, and 2 small" 
naval craft. On July 12 the-loss of the submarine Sickle was announced. 

On July-7 successful raids on Aegean islands by small bodies of - 
British troops were reported. At Chios they bléw up the cable station, 
cut submarine cables, captured or destroyed wireless installations, and 
sank a number of caiques. 

The German reports referred to the holding up of strong Allied 
attacks at many points of the line, and admitted local enemy successes 
at heavy cost in casualties. i 


r 


Sri __ + PACIFIC AREA 

The ‘conquest of Saipan was completed by July 8, after 25 days’ 
ea in which virtually the whole Japanese garrison was destroyed. 

e dead were believed to number about 19,000, and included Adm. 
Nagumo, who commanded the forces which attacked Pearl Harbour. 
U.S. losses were 2,359 killed and, 1,213 missing: ` 

Landings were made on Noemfoor Island off Ditch New Guinea, 
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on July 4, and an airfield captured:- Both there and on Biak Island 
good progress was made in mopping up the Japanese garrisons. U.S. ° 
Marines also lJandéd on Mariagassa, just north of Saipan. Heavy air 
attacks were made on Bonin and Volcano Islands on Taly 4, 5 or more 
ships sunk and 21 damaged, and 63 aircraft destroyed and many others 
damaged; on Sasebe naval base and plant at Yawata and -Omura 
Para on July 6 night; on Guam and Rota on July 7.and 8; on 
ushiro and Shumushu on July 9; on Yap, Palau, and_Woleai on 
12; and on Volcano Island on July 15. In addition Guam, Rabaul, 

Aa | Kavieng were bombed almost daily, and Timor, Manokwari, 
Ceram, and Bougainville on several occasions. 

In New Guinea the 45,000 Japanese trapped between the Sepik river 
and Aitape made desperate attempts to break-out, but in vain, and 
barges off the coast bringing them supplies were bombed-and many of 
them sunk. Destroyers also shelled the beaches. 

On July 5 it was announced that U.S. submarines had sunk 17 ships, 
including 2 warships, and that British submarines had sunk 9 e SBDPLy 


; ships and dam 2, 


July.12 it was announced that in june U.S. Naval airmen had 


l destroyed 1,097 enemy aircraft. 


Sino-Japanese War. The only reports available stated that the 
Japanese drive up the railway from Canton had been held at the 
of July, and that the Chinese had taken Lungmoong, east of 

the line. Hard fighting took place at Hengyang, where some 6,000 
Japanese were killed in 10 days during’ which they were defeated in an 
attempt to outflank the town from the south. The Chinese reported 
July 5) that they were attacking the enemy supply line from both 

of the Siang River. 

On July 6 US. ret bees oye on the coast, and Hankow, 
without loss. 
BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

On July 3 Ukhrul was entered, and for some days afterwards enemy 
groups in the’ area were being mopped up. Their Tearguards were 
dispersed or destroyed, and their positions north of the road to Imphal 
(35 miles away) were methodically cleared.’ The tracks to their Chind- 
win bases were cut, so that the liquidation of the whole enemy forces 
in this area was only a matter of time. ' 

South of Bishenpur the Japanese fought tenaciously, but by July 16 
the track to Silchar (Assam) had been cleared. Gen. Stilwell’s forces 
near Mogaung cleared their lines of communication to the north, and 
further south-west the Chindits pushed the énemy back along the 
Mogaung—Mandalay railway. 

On July 9 Delhi H.Q. announced that in 12 months on the Indo- 
Burma front about 40,000 Japanese had been killed, 17,700 of them in 
Upper Burma. Gen. Stilwell’s force accounted for some 12, ,000, and the 


“Manipur and Arakan fighting for 21,700. 


On July 7 an order by a Japanese general, dated about June 1, was 
captured. It stated that “It is my resolve to take Imphal. If a decisive 
victory is not obtained we shall not be able to strike back again. On 
this one battle ra the'fate of the Empire.” 


CHRONOLOGY 


ALGERIA. “July 5.—Gen. de Gaulle left for America in an a 
‘put at his disposal by President Roosevelt. The U.S. Chargé aeroplane 
went with him. Before leaving he issued a statement pale that the 
American people, by their immense industrial resources and the effort 
of their workers, were providing the French forces with weapons for the 
fight, and at that moment the blood si the brave boys of the United 


States was flowing on the soil of Eur at the same time as that of 
Frenchmen, and for the same cause. ese’’, he said, “are the thoughts 
which dominate all others in my mind andi in my heart at the moment of 
leaving for Washington.” 


Jwly 13.—Gen. de Gaulle arrived back in Algiers. ° 


ARGENTINA. Mir 4.—The Government were understood tò have 
sent a Note to the 26 Government setting out facts to show that they 
were co-operating with the United Nations, and not with the Axis. 

July 6. —Gen. Perlinger, Minister of the Interior, resigned. Two rail- 
waymen’ s unions called a half-hour’s stoppage of work as a demonstra- -( 
tion of “support of the Government and of the steps taken to defend ; 


Argentine vipa a he , according to a Foreign Ministry press depart- * 
ment report, w. described the action as a “spontaneous” gesture of - 


ee for Col. Peron. 

ident Farrell, speaking at an Army and Navy dinner, said the 
Government had-not been understood as he could have wished. There 
was deplorable confusion about their conduct regarding the American 
nations. Argentina was a traditional defender of the sacred principle of 
sovereignty and the free determination of peoples. They could not 
admit subordination of their sovereignty to any foreign Power, but 
defence of it did not mean isolation or lack of harmony with the 
American nations. Argentina would never begin any aggressive acts; 
she was satisfied with what she had. 

July 7.—Col. Peron, the War Minister, was appointed Vice-President 
of the Re oe and Admiral Teisaire acting Minister of the Interior. 
(He was already Minister of Marine.) \ 

Juy 8. “The British Ambassador left for London. 

July 13.—The last contingent of persons enjoying German diplo- 
matic privilege left for Lisbon. The Bulgarian ex-Minister also sail 


AUSTRALIA. July 17.—Mr. Curtin, speaking in Parliament, paid 

a tribute to the British and American war efforts, and then said that 

though the transfer of that of Britain to the Pacific must await Ger- 

many’s defeat ee and poai forces would become available during 

1944, and the p ee the whole British effort was being vigorously 
ed. Mr. Churc 

in a small way she intended to put all her forces into the struggle. 


i 


l 


` 


said that though the U.K. might have to begin . 


He had emphasized both in London and Washington that ag Australia ~ 


wished to have a voice in how the Pacific area should be managed, she 
realized that the extent of that voice would be proportionate not to the 
amount of wheat, meat, and clo she produced for the forces of” 
other nations, but to the amount of hting she did also. Australia’s 
effort must be so or ek that she would have the stamina fo stay 
the distance against thon i vi While she would continue to make her 
- fighting contribution victory, iis were leeways in her economic 
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life that she shoùld commence to overtake. The understanding reached 
with the Allies on-the strength of their fighting forces would enable 
more but not- unlimited” man- power, to be allocated to the nation’s 
economic services. : 
As to his, suggestions for improved machinery for consultation aad 
co-operation within the Empire, they- were based on what Australia 
. considered necessary in the light of her war-time experience. By co- 
operation among themselves the British peoples could contribute to 
world security. Future co-operation was a matter of bilateral or 
multilateral planning’ and arrangement according to the strategic- 
position of the Dominion concerned. He had been impressed by the 
high principles which governed Mr. Churchill’s approach to all ques- 
tions. The meeting was not an ‘exclusive British í mmonwealth bloc 
seeking its own selfish ends. The discussions were directed not only to 
the strengthening of the ties that united them, but also to the advance- 
ment of the great cause of humanity at large. 

-Australia had pl herself to share with the United Nations the 
tasks of relief and ilitation, and her contribution to these tasks, 
based on her national income, would be not less than £10 million, of 
which £1' million would be in Sterling. 


GANADA.. July 11.—Gen. de Gaulle arrived in Ottawa. E a 
large concourse in front of Parliament Buildings he said there must be 
a single peace common to all, just as the war had proved to be a single 
war for.all. Mr. Mackenzie King, introducing the General, said Canad- 
ians had never lost their faith that the greatness of France would be 
restored. 

July 12.—Gen. de Gaulle told the press that the formula relating to 
the recognition of the French Government amounted to little, in his 
opinion; the Government existed; Frenchmen understood perfectly well 
that other States might ask themselves certain questions and wait 
awhile before answering them. He maintained that the administration 
of the liberated sections of France could be nothing other than the ad- 
ministration of the French Government, but it was imperative that 
there should be organized co-operation between the French administra- 
tion in the field and the military command. He did not know what the 
future international set-up would be, but believed it would be not only 
a mistake, but internationally impossible to exclude France from her 
traditional position among the great nations. 


CEYLON. -.Jwly 11—The working anie of the Ceylon 
National Congress adopted resolutions calling for a boycott of the 
reforms commission which was being sent to the island by the U.K. 
Government, the immediate dissolution of the State Council, and anew 
election on the i issue of full ind dence. 

It was understood in Colombo that the Ministers “find themselves 
unable to collaborate with the reforms commission”, since‘ they ĉon- 
sidered that the declaration of May, 1943 meant that if the Ministers 
could produce a constitution which, in the opinion of a commission 
or conference, was in accordance with the general principles outlined in 
the declaration and satisfied a three-fourths majority of the State 
Council, it would be put into operation. 
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CHINA. July 5—Chiang Kai-shek; in a message to the nation on the 
7th anniversary of the Japanese attack, said he held himself responsible 


to the ed and to the Allies to continue the war until victory. The: 


enemy had made rapid advances in the new drive in Hunan, and the 
situation was grave. The Japanese aimed at reducing the Chinese field 
forces before the Allied counter-offensive; secondly, to destroy Chinese 
air bases and minimize the danger of an air offensive; and thirdly, to 
contro] Chinese trunk railways as avenues of retreat for the forces in 
Burma, Indo-China, Siam, and Malaya. 

Jay aia from Mr. Roosevelt to the Generalissimo. (see 
U.S.A. ' 


July '7.—Message from Mr. Churchill. (ses Great Britain.) 


COLOMBIA. Juy 11.—It was officially announced that a rebellion 
led by`Col. Gil had been quelled and that Gil had fied. Reports reached 
Washington that broadcasts from Bogota the previous day stated that 
a military group had taken President Lopez prisoner, and that Vice- 
President Echandia had,that day declared himself acting President and 
announced that the full powers of the Government would be used to 


restore order. He then declared a state of siege PIETE the.country. ` 


Jy 12.—President Lopez was rescued from his 
Gil was arrested at the frontier. 


DENMARK. July 3.—The Schalburg corps was withdrawn from the 
streets of Co by the Germans, who promised to send part of the 
corps to the Russian front. They also undertook not to fire on unarmed. 

ms and crowds in the streets, to take no reprisals for the strike, and 
to lift the curfew at an early date. The chief of police who was dis- 
missed on July 2 was reinstated. : 

Leading Danes, believed to be acting entirely independently, broad- 
cast an exhortation to the people to resume work REN the peace, 

july 4.—The bulk of the Schalburg corps was transported to Ring- 
sted, in central Zealand. - : 

The German undertakings became known throughout Copenhagen 
through secretly printed leaflets, and work was generally resumed. 
Newspapers reappeared for the first time since June 30. 

An explosion in Aarhus harbour, Jutland, destroyed grain silos and 
set 2 ships on fire. : a 

The number of people killed by German patrols on July 3 was stated 
to be 27, with 664 wounded. 

July 7—Himmler was reported to have given orders depriving 
members of the Schalburg corps of their immunity against action by the 
Danish courts. The complete dissolution of the corps was believed to 
have been advocated by the German SS. general in Denmark, but to 
have been objected to by Rest. . 

July 9.—The Germans lifted the state of siege in Copenhagen that 
morning, and the commander in Zealand restored the executive powers 
within greater Copenhagen to the Danish authorities. The curfew was 
lifted that evening. : 

July 12.—A two-minutes’ silence was observed in Copenhagen at 
as in commemoration of the 93 Danes killed during the general 

e. , A ; 
Mr. Hull’s statement regarding'the Danish people. (ses U.S.A.) 


ductors, and Col. 


as 
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FRANCE.- July 4. —Àlgiers radio reported that the Greek Government 
has n the Provisional French Government. . 

6.—Gen. de Gaulle in Washington. (ses U.S.A.) 

ip 7.—The German News Agency announced that 373 “Com- 
Tae terrorists” and 681 ‘‘fareigners” were arrested i in Paris during 

une 

Algiers radio announced that the French administration in liberated 
Normandy had annulled all laws (issued by Vichy) contrary to Republi- 
can legislation, all those based on racial discrimination against Jews 
Po secret societies, and altering the competence or procedure of 

courts. 

July 9.—It was announced that Gen. Koenig had visited Cherbourg, 
Valognes, and other places, and on July 8 saw Gen. Montgomery, 
leaving for England durin uring the night. He told. the press at’ Bayeux 
that there was an excellent understanding between the Allied armies 
and the French civil and military authorities. 

Jwly 10.—Gen. de Gaulle’s statement to the press in Washington. 
(see U.S.A.) 

Jy 11.—Gen. de Gaulle in Ottawa, {ses Canada). Recognition of the 
Committee of Liberation by the United States. (see U.S.A.) 

Vichy radio reported that “so called patriots” had occupied 
Annonay, on the Rhone, a month previously and reorganized all life in 
the town. They had then proclaimed a Fourth Republic. Fifteen days 
see their entry a German armoured column appeared and forced them 
to flee. 

July 13.—President Roosevelt's statement 40 mark Bastille Day. 
(see U.S.A.) 

July 14:—Vichy wireless announced that Georges. Mandel, the 
former Minister of the Interior, had been killed while being taken in a 
car by the Germans to the Santé prison to be handed over to the French 
prison authorities. (In July, 1940 he had opposed surrender and 
advocated carrying on the struggle from N. Afnca.) 

July 15.—Statement by Supreme Allied H.Q. regarding the French 
Forces of the Interior. (see Great Britain.) 

July 16.—The National Committee was PERSA by the Govern-- 
ment of Iran as the Provisional Government of 





GERMANY. July 5.—Hitler, addressing leaders of the armament 
production industry, said “this war must not be ju by day-to-day 
developments. Within the scope of a war of such immense world 
historic dimensions a temporary succegs or reverse can have no decisive 

cance ... I realize that immensely strong nerves and exceptional 
will power are necessary to overcome times like the present. But we are 


E guided in all our actións by the principle that there must be no difficulty 


of whatever kind which could make us capitulate.- Can anybody really 
believe that a leadership like the German, which had the good fortune 
of scoring success after success through 4 long years, could now_fail? 
The answer is emphatically ‘No’ ... This is not only a soldiers’ war. 
It is above all a technicians’ war . the war our enemies have 
succeeded in catching up in many fields and in others even in overtaking 


. Germany, for the time being at least. German inventive genius, however, 


is about to restore the technica} equilibrium. In this way conditions are 


- 


` 
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being created which will allow us to turn the wheel of war full circle.” 

July 8.—Goebbels, in Das Reich, said Germany would go on fighting 
in the'spirit of a nation that had burnt its boats and had nothing more 
to lose. The question as to whether the effort necessary to continue the 
war was out of proportion to the expected gains was out of place in. 
the case of a nation defending its very life. “Our enemies made a major 
blunder”, he said, “by forcing on Germany a war with the issue ‘to be 
or not to be’. If our enemies insist an achieving their abnormal war aims 


` they will have to wrest them from us inch by inch... While in the west 


the British and Americans have entered the Continent of Europe with 
the avowed aim of liberating its peoples while in fact they lay its towns 
in ruins, a savage soldiery is running wild against our continent in the 
_ east. In the midst of this mortal danger this continent knows nothing 
“better than to bleed itgelf white in internal strife and thus open the gate 
to the Bolshevists .. . In this way a military situation may arise which it 
will be impossible ‘to retrieve. The fewer men and the less materials 
there are to organize resistance to Bolshevism the less the chance of 
success. For the western allies the war is becoming more and more of a 
political paradox. Al they-can achieve is a war of all against all, With 
Bolshevism reaping the harvest. If this happened, this war would be- 
come a farce.” 

July 8.—The News. Agency issued a speech made by Goebbels in 
which he said that they knew very well that there would be no possibil- 
ity for them “of re-fighting this conflict, say in 10, 20, or 50 years, if we 
should not prove ourselves capable of resisting the united  onslaughts of 
our enemies in this the most decisive time of our histo The nation 
was in danger, and everyone must meet the demands o the hour for a 
total throwing in of the individual and of the whole nation with all 
inaterial and spiritual resources at his command. 

Churchill’s long-winded speech about the V.1 missiles showed that, 


in his own words, it had presented England with ldsting and serious 


problems. “We said beforg’”’, he went‘on, ‘ “Retribution will come’, and. 
when it comes no tears will be shed in Germany. 

July 11.—Dittmar said in a broadcast that’ the fact that the Russian 
advance on the central front had gained a quite unexpected depth was 
due to “exceptional conditions’, which made it a aa to bring up 
what reserves would otherwise have been available. “We still maintain’. 
he said, “that the Western front is the most decisive ofall. Germany is to- 
day faced with the fact that she has to fight vast scale defensive battles 


on three fronts, and on each of these she is up against an enemy greatly - 


superior in men and material:” 
He also said that at the moment everything depended on the possibil- 
` ity of restoring the situation created by the Russian breach. Operations 


to straighten. the front—even on a large scale—would be inevitable - 


for that p 
July 12.—A spo okesman just back from Normandy broadcast a descrip- 
tion of the ighting im which he said the enemy had adopted an entirely 
new strategy, which represented a complete breakawayfrom all tradition-_ 
al forms by which wars had ever been waged in Russia and Italy. Ever 
since the Allies landed all military rules had gone by the board, and “our 


hinterland has been under papens bombardment of an intensity | 
t of, by the enemy’s air forces, 


never before matched or even 
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artillery, and even naval guns”. The result was no German concentra- 
tions could be built up within striking distance of the front; the roads 
and railways could not be used The troops were exposed to the peril of 
being cut off from their supplies, isolated, and'thus destroyed. It had 
required all the organizing talent of the High Command for an improvis- 
ation on the grandest scale, for even the smallest paths and byways 
received constant attention from the enemy. Hundreds upon hundreds 
of roads were being pounded continuously, and the High Command was 
therefore abstaming from concentrating striking forces behind the front 
and sending columns along the roads. “Our operational reserves are, 
as it were, swallowed up by the earth”, he concluded, “moving invisibly 
by devious ways to reach critical points in good time.” 

July 13.—A spokesman on the Forces radio said that everything was 
now at stake; the Russian flood was surging against their ‘eastern 
frontier and threatened “to spill over our holy German land”. They 
were determined to keep this terror from their loved ones at home, and 
“that is why we call up the traditional instincts of our race and revive 
the Furor Testontcus’’s - 

“This holy war must now become a total war”, he went on; “before 
the peril can reach the heart of our beloved country we will turn this 
continent into a maelstrom of destruction, where only one cry is heard, 
the cry for blood.” 

Goebbels, in Das Retch, said there was no need for the war to have 
happened at all; “all peoples, whether belligerent or not, are waiting . 
anxiously for the en@ of the war. Their aspirations could have been 
gained without recourse to arms.” i 

July 15.—Swiss reports stated that 3 generals had been arrested’ on 
the Russian front for advising agamst continuing the war. 

A Berlin radio commentator stated that “the days of the great storm 
have arrived. Our enemies are squeezing us with all their might. They 
think, perhaps, that we are at our last gasp. Let them think what they 
like, the German people just go on working and waiting patiently. We 
know that the people of Southern England are going about sleepless 
and fearful under the terrible impact of our flying bombs.” 

Reports reached Sweden that the evacuation of East Prussia had 


Jey 17.—A Propaganda Ministry spokesman, in a home service 
broadcast, said the supreme climax of the war was at hand, and people 
were asking what they‘were going to get out of it all. First of all they 
must ‘‘get this clear”. From the outset they had waged the war as a 
` defensive struggle; they had ‘no conflicts either with England or 
America, and no territorial claims on them. They had found them- 
. selves compelled to launch offensives in all directions and occupy the 
whole continent simply to liberate the Reich from the enemy's strangle- 
hold. This had preserved the core of the homeland from the ravages 
of war. The Russians were unpleasantly close at one point in the east, 
but the enemy was still baulked of his ultimate objective—the total 
occupation and consequent disruption of the Reich. The loss of the 
Ukraine had affected the food situation, but only to prevent hoped for 
increases in rations. They had not had to make any cuts, and “our food 
position is assured for a long time to come”. It was on these sober lines 
that Germans pust view the situation. 
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The High Command issued a reply to Gen. Eisenhower’s 
regarging the status of the French forces of the interior. It stated that 
“as both in Belgium and France the attacks carried out by the terrorists 
have nothing in common with soldierly action, but very much in com- 
mon with American gangster methods, the endeavour to demand 
military law and rights for these crimmal elements is abortive”. 


GREAT BRITAIN. July 5.—Mr. Eden, replying to questions in 
Parliament about the reports of mass deportations of Jews from 
Hungary to Poland, said he had no definite information, but there were 
“strong indications from various reliable sources that the German and 
Hungarian authorities have already begun these barbarous deportations 
and that in the course of them many persons have been killed”. There 
were unfortunately no signs that the repeated declarations made by the 
Government in association “with the other United Nations of their 
intention to punish those guilty of these crimes had moved the Germans 
. or Hungarians either to allow the d e of even a small numberof 
their victims or to abate the fury of their persecution. The Government 
had done, and would do, all they could. The Pope had made some 
representations a little while ago, £ and the King of Sweden bad also made 
an appeal. “I am bound to say”, he aaa, “that the action and 
attitude of the Hungarian Government is one that fills this country 
with loathing.” 

. _ Mr. Eden also said, in reply to questions about reports that the 

Germans had been testing the flying bomb in Spain and getting other 

- forms of aid from Franco’s Government, that he had inquired into 

` press and radio reports regarding alleged assistance to enemy scientific 
- research at Pamplona and he was satisfied that these reports were with- 
out foundation. There was no information available to the Government 
suggesting that Spanish shipyards had been working for German war 
production. He was satisfied that no training of Luftwaffe personnel 
was taking place in S 

July 6.—Mr. Churchill told Parliament that up to 6 a.m. 2,754 flying 
bombs had been discharged against Southern England, and of these 
a large proportion had failed to cross the Channel or had been destroyed. 
There had been 2,752 fatal casualties and some 8,000 injured people 
had been detained in hospital. 

He stated that as a result of mv tions and reconnaissance the 
main imental station both for ere bomb and the dong- 
range rocket had been located at Peenemünde. In August, 1943 bombers 
did great damage there, killing the head scientist and a number of his - 
staff. Then a site in the Pas_de Calais, believed to be for the firing of: 
long-range rockets, was located and heavily bombed in September, and 
had been under continued treatment since by the heaviest British and 


_ U.S. bombers. Reconnaissance revealed that other structures, -in 


ea numbers, were being erected all along the French coast between 
ais and Havre. All the 100 flying sites discovered were continuously 
bombed since December, with American. assistance, and if it had not 
been for these operations the bombardment of London: would havestarted 
perhaps 6 months earlier and on a very much heavier scale. 

to these counter-measures the enemy developed a new series 
of prefabricated structures which could be rapidly assembled and well 


Q 
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camouflaged, and these were now.in use. Every effort was used to des- 
troy them, scatter the working parties, and deal with other matters 
concerned with the smooth running of the system of attack. 

“+ He gave the facts of the attacks going on, and said they were, no 
doubt, of a trying character becatise they were spread throughout the 

24 hours— “and people have just got to get used to that”. 

A very large proportion of the casualties had occurred in London, 
and, while everyone must remain at his , the Government were not 
discouraging people who had no essential work from leaving London. 
Children were being sent at their parents’ wishes out of the danger area, 
aS women with small children would be given full facilities by the 

tate. 

In conclusion, he declared that the operations in ‘Normandy and the 
attacks on targets in Germany would not be aia to suffer. 
There could be no question of allowing the slightest weakening of the 
battle in order to diminish the injuries which, while inflicting grievous 
suffermg and changing to some extent the normal life and industry of 
London, would never stand between the nation and their duty in the van 
of a victorious and avenging world. 

- Jely 7.—~-Mr. Churchill telegraphed to Chiang Kai-shek sending him 
his best wishes and those of the nation on the day when China embarked 
on the 8th year of her fight for freedom. When victory in the West was 
won, he said—and victory now seemed sure—‘‘we shall fulfil our pledge ` 
to bring our whole weight to bear on Japan, an enemy whose odious and 
barbaric conduct has filled the hearts of my countrymen with yuplacable 
and remorseless detestation”. . 

Pd 9.—The joint morithly statement on U-boat activities said that 

ee failed on all counts jn June. They were unable to halt the invasion, 

their efforts to aaa the necessary supplying of the constantly 
growing Allied arm were made completely ineffective by 
counter-measures. Det ailing! of merchant vessels reached almost 
the lowest figure of the entire war. For every ship sunk by them many 
U-boats were destroyed. 

uly 12.—Mr. Ban arrived in England from Italy. 

. Eden stated in Parliament that the Government welcomed the 
decision of the U.S. Government to recognize the French Committee 
as the de facto authority of the Goverriment of liberated France pending 
an election, “‘all the more so since the Anglo-French discussions which 
recently took place in London following . de Gaulle’s visit to this 
country, were conducted on the basis that the French Committee of 
Liberation would in fact exercise Governmental authority in France as 
the liberation proceeds”, 

Mr. Eden stated that Fighting Denmark was-now represented 
in the Soviet Union as well asin England and the U.S.A. - 

July 13.—It was announced that air raid casualties for June were 
1,935 killed or believed killed, and 5,906 injured and detained in hospital. 

July 15.—Gen. Eisenhower’s H.Q. issued a statement declaring that 
the French Forces of the Interior constituted a combatant force, form- 
ing an integral part of the Allied Expeditionary Force. They were 
regarded by Gen. Eisenhower as an army under his command. In these 
circumstances reprisals against resistance groups violated the rules of 
war by which Germany was bound, and every effort would be made to 
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trace the authors of any atrocities against members of these Forces, 
and the guilty would be brought to swift justice. 


GREECE. July 4—The Government in Cairo, according to Algiers 
radio, sont Mey the Provisional French Government. . 

July 8.—The Government issued a report stating that the new terms 
‘ which the E.A.M. presented had upset the basis of the Beirut National ` 
Charter, “which unfortunately means that they refuse to participate in 
the Government”. The Government, while hoping that the “intransigent 
leadership of the E.A.M. will reconsider the decision and enter the 
national Government’’, intended to apply the national charter, which 
bore the’signatures of leaders of the E.A.M. 

The E.A.M. were reported to be demanding greatly increased repre- 
sentation in the Cabinet, though the Beirut conference gave them 4 
portfolios in a Cabinet of 16. 

Jwy 8—A Government announcement stated that the terms de- 
manded by the E.A.M. suggested that-the existing composition and 
bt ramen of E.LAS. (the E.A.M. guerrilla army) should remain 

eable till after the liberation of Greece. That meant that they 
would be obliged to have an army which externally would appear to 
pbey the Government but would essentially. depend on an organization 
. Tepresenting a small minority. The E.A.M. also demanded 7 portfolios 
in a Cabinet of 15, i.e. the Ministries of Justice, the Interior, Education, 
Agriculture, Labour, and Social Relief, and the Under Secretaryship of 
War. Acceptance of such terms would mean the formation of an E.AM. 
Government in the mountains of Greece, and control of the Army, the 
police, gendarmerie, administration, and justice by the E.A.M. In Cairo 
there would remain only a few Ministries looking after foreign affairs. 

The statement concluded, “In fact, E.A.M. ask us to surrender 
Greece. We refuse ... we shall keep our faith i in national unity. The 
rem National Charter is our programme ... We have done every- 

ane pee ible to ensure E.A.M. participation ... and have made all 
ible concessions. More concessions will be at the nation’s expense. 
e therefore refuse to make them.” 

News reached Turkey that on June 10 the Germans had murdered 
over 1,000 people at Distomo and then burnt the village to the ground. 

July 13. Prof. Svolos, the E.A.M. leader, issued a statement, in. 
Cairo, after discussions with the Government, declarmg that M. Papau- 
dreou’s Cabinet had “tried every possible means to create the worst 
atmosphere of distrust and to prevent understanding and conciliation”’.- 
(Prof. Svolos was ara of the political committee on which sat 
representatives of A M., the Communists, and other parties of the 
Left.) 

July 142—An extraordinary court martial in Cairo sentenced to 
death 7 officers and 5 other ranks in the Ist Brigade for mutiny m time 
of war, and gave life sentences to 9 officers and one soldier. 

July 15.—M. Cartalis, the Minister of Information, arrived in London. 
(He aa a prominent part in guerrilla operations in Greece for 
2 years 
` July 16.—It was learned that the Ministers of Spain, Switzerland, 
Sweden, Rumania, and Bulgaria had left Athens, in accordance with 
an invitation by the Germans to all countries maintaining diplomatic 
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PERE in Greece to Githdeaw them and appoint Consuls in 


tap 17.—It was announced officially that patriots had TERT in 
occupying Parga and Paramythia, in Epirus, at the end of June, and 


_ held them ra German attacks. On June 30 other patriots had 


raided the onghi-Agrinion railway line and rescued several 
hostages being faen to a concentration camp. They killed 40 Germans. 


“HUNGARY. July 4,—Appeal from the King of Sweden regarding the 


Jews. (see S ; 
July 5—Mr. Eden’s statement regarding the deportation of the 
Jews. (sss Great Britain.) ; 

Jy 7:—Polish statement ing the fate of Jews deported from 
Hungary by the Germans. (ses Poland. i 
Juy 14.—Condemnation -of Hungarian Government by the US. 

Government. (see U.S.A.) 


INDIA. July 9.—Correspondence between Mr. Rajagopalachani and 
Mr. Jinnah was published by the Congress Party, in which the former 
put forward proposals for resolving the communal deadlock, and Mr. 
Gandhi was understood to have given them his approval. They included 
the following-stipulations: (1) that the Moslem e should endorse 
the demand for independence and co-operate with the Congress Party 
in the formation of a provisional interm Government. (2) After the 
war a commission should be appointed to demarcate contiguous districts 
in which Moslems wefe in an absolute majority. In these districts a 
lebiscite should decide the issue of separation from Hindustan. 

Pistricts-on the borders to have the right to choose the Government of 
either State. (3) It should be open to all parties to advocate their 
points of view before the plebiscite was held. (4) In the event of separa- 

tion mutual agreements should be made to safeguard defence, com- 
merce, communications, etc. (5) Any transfer of populations should 
only be on a voluntary basis. (6) These terms should be binding only 
in the case of the transfer by Britain of full power and responsibility for 
the governance of India. 

Mr, Rajagopalachari ‘stated that he had discussed this formula in 
March, 1943 with Mr. Gandhi, who had approved it. Mr. Jinnah said 
he would place it before the working commuttee of the Moslem League, 
adding that he could not persopally take the responsibility of accepting 
or rejec it. 

The wor committee “of the Hindu Mahasabha published a resolu- 
tion, recently adopted, Cee Pak g any dealings with the Moslem League 
until they had given up the Paksstan ideology. 

July 13.—Mr. Gandhi issued two statements, containing the follow- 
ing points: (1) He was unable to do ae without consulting the 
working Committee of the Congress. (2) If he met the Viceroy he would 
tell him that he had sought an interview in order to help and not to 
hinder the war effort. (3) He had no intention of offering civil disobed- 
ience. History could never be repeated, and he could not take the 
country back to 1942. (4) The world had moved on since then, and the 
whole situation must be reviewed afresh. (5) He would now’be satis- 
fied with a National Government in full contrel of civil administration. 
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6) He would advise the Congress Party to take part m a National 
vernment if formed. (7) After independence had been assured he 
-would probably cease functioning as adviser to the Congress Party. 
ITALY. July 4.—Col. Poletti, head of the Allied Military Government , 
in the Rome area, ded 25 Fascist professors of Rome University. 
Most of them had either been Ministers in the Fascist Government or 
held high cee ia the Corporations, and they included Bottai, former 
Minister ot Education, and Acergo, former Minister of Agriculture. 
July 15.—The Cabinet held its first meeting in Rome. 


JAPAN. July 15.—A broadcast to the U.S. forces in the S.W. Pacific 
stated that several American airmen captured after the first super- 
“Fortress raid on Northern Kyushu in June had been executed, and 
added a warning that any Allied airmen who fell or baled out over 
Ja would be executed. 

aly 17.—Tokyo radio announced that Adm. Nomura had been 
appointed Navy Minister, replacing Adm. Shimada, who had been 
dismissed. T 


KENYA. Juy 11.—The Colonial Office announced the receipt from 
the Kenya Government of a communication giving the broad outlines 
of a comprehensive development plan for Kenya covermg the 5 years 
after the war. Various schemes within the framework of this plan had 
already been submitted to the U.K. Government. 


THE NETHERLANDS. July 16—The Minister of Justice 
resigned and was succeeded by Mr. van Heuven. a 


NEW ZEALAND. July 16.—Delegations from the British and 
Canadian Parliaments arrived i in Auckland from Australia. 


NORWAY. July 4. _The German News Agency Sesiounced that 9 
Norwegians had been condemned to death for activities on behalf of an 
enemy Power. 

july 13.—Free Norwegian reports stated that a German division, 
8,000 strong, had been transferred to Germany from the Namsos area, 
and that the Luftwaffe had only small forces in the country. 


‘PALESTINE. July 14—Bombs placed in the offices of the police 
headquarters and the land registry in Jerusalem by armed men wearing 
police uniforms destroyed the interjor of the building. One Palestinian 
policeman was killed and another seriously injured. . 


POLAND. July 4.—Representatives oi the National Council, who 
were in Moscow to establish contact with Allied Governments, issued a 
statement on its structure and activities. They were from the Polish 
_ Workers’ Party, the Polish Workers’ Socialist Party, the Committee 
of People’s Initiative, the o pnr wing of the Peasant Party, and 
many smaller groups, and the Council relied for its support on a net- 
work of‘people’s councils of provinces, counties, cities, and rural dis- 
tricts, corresponding to the administrative divisions of the .State. 
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Representatives on hese" local councils were delegated by political 
groups which advocated the unity of all d@mocratic forces by active 
military organizations, shop stewards, farm labourers, and trade unions, , 
Town and rural district councils sent one delegate each to the conn 
councils, and the latter sent one each to the provincial councils, whi 
had the right to send 3 delegates each to the National Council. 

The National Council had adopted-a provisional constitution early 
in the hae in which it declared that its moral and legal foundation lay 
in the Constitution of March, 1921, and that the Polish people had never 
recognized the “Totalitarian Constitution” of April, 1935 on which the 
Government in London stood. 

The first step taken by the Council was the formation of a People’s 
Army to unite all military formations in Poland under a single leader- 
ship, including all military formations abroad, which should’ be incor- 
porated in the People’s Army. 

In foreign ign policy the Conti sought to secure the return of all Polish 
territo west. and north which had been Germanized by force; 
the saent of frontier questions in the east through friendly under- 
standing with the Soviet Union, with the recognition of the right of 
nations to self-determination; the speedy establishment of relations of 
lasting friendship with the Soviet Union; loyalty to the pact concluded 
between Russia and Czechoslovakia in Dec., 1943; and the strengthening 


of co-operation with other allies. 


July 5.—The Foreign Office announced that the Government would 

not recognize any transfer of title to the looted gold which the Axis 
ht have disposed of in world markets. 

sly 7.—The Ministry of Information announced that the Ministry 

of the Interior had received from the delegate of the Government in 

Poland details of the fate of over 400,000 H Jews who had been 


` sent to Poland, mainly to Oswiecim camp. on May 15 six 


trains had passed through Plaszow station Pr full of Jews, most of 
whom were believed to have been murdered in chambers at the 


camp. The Ministry also stated that when the Germans started the 


extermination of Polish Jews in the second half of 1942 they estab- 
lished 2 more death camps, and had now, since 1939, murdered over 
2 million Polish Jews. à 

Jy 10.—Announcement regarding the activities of the Under- 
ground Army. (ses Military Operations.) 

July 11.—The Prime Minister, in a statement, said that und und . 
forces .in the Vilna area were active but were in a much more difficult’ 
position than those in Volh , where collaboration with the Red 
Army started in April. The Poles were, however, fighting both inside 
Vilna itself and outside, and this Polish city would undoubtedly once 


- more distinguish itself in the e for freedom by fighting the Ger- 


mans and giving active help to the heroic Soviet forces. 

In these territories the local commanders of the Underground Army 
had instructions and allotted tasks covered by the code name of ““Temp- 
est”, which would help to sweep the Germans from Polish territory and, 
he believed; would go further mestablishing conditions for a Polish- 
Soviet understanding. 

July 15.—The Cabinet in London issued a statement that “the 
Government, expects the United Nations to recognize the stand taken by 





the Polish nation and its sacrifices. It maintains its point of view, 
shared by other Allied Governments, that no territorial changes which 
take place during the war can be recognized unless they are brought 
about with the free consent and good will of the parties concerned. In 
accordance with instructions given by the Government and by the 
Supreme Command of the Polish Forces to the Underground Army to 
... co-operate with the Soviet Army . . . the Undergrourfd Army passed 
from sabotage and diversionary activities to open fighting in the rear of 
the German Army as from March, 1944. It is thus effectively contribut- 
ing to the hampering of the German resistance in Eastern Poland, 
particularly in the Vilna district, where in the course of several months 
the Underground Army has inflicted severe losses on the Germans.” 
(On July 13 Marshal’ Stalin had announcéd that the Red Army had 
“liberated the capital of the Lithuanian Soviet Republic”, when they 
destroyed the garrison of -Vilna.) ; $ 

‘July 17.—It was learnt that on June 29 a detachment of the under- 
ground army had attacked a prison in Warsaw and set free 15 leading 
political prisoners, who got away with the raiding party. 


SOUTH AFRICA. July 13—Gen. Smuts broadcast an appeal ‘for 
. a sustained national effort in`the final phase of the war. 


SPAIN. J#ly 5.—An emphatic official denial was published in Madrid 
of Russian allegations that Spain was manufacturing war material for 
Germany. 

Jy 13.—Agreement with America re aircraft landing rights. (see 
’ U.S.A.) 
July 15.—The Foreign Minister issued a statement, according to the 


Vichy radio, denying reports that a factory at Pamplona had assisted ° 


in the manufacture of the flying bomb. 


SWEDEN. July 4—The King telegraphed to the Ss of Hungary 
“in the name of humanity” appealing to him to use his influence to 
save the Jews there from further persecution. 

July 5.—The U.S. Chargé d’ Affaires in Helsinki arrived in Stockholm 
with some 40 Americans and a number of British, Canadian, Australian, 
ze ian, Italian, and Brazilian subjects of nations whose interests in 

and the United States had protected. 

oy 14.—The official radio broadcast a statement that “if Germany 


thinks that we will not go to war over the Aaland Islands and willgive her , 


an opportunity to occupy them, with or without Finnish co-operation, 
~ she is gravely mistaken. Any interference with the Islands will be re- 
gerond by Sweden as an em phiatically unfriendly act. In such case the 
vernment will be called upon drastically to changei its trade and foreign 
policy.” 
SWITZERLAND.: July 14.—The Gavernment issued a decree 
restricting entry into the country to “civilians whose lives are in danger 
and who have no alternative but to flee to Switzerland . . . People whose 
activities towards Switzerland: have rendered them unworthy of the 
Tight of asylum will be rejected.” 
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TURKEY. /uly 15.—The German Embassy was reported:to have 
warned members of the German colony to be ready to leave at 6 hours’ 
notice. 


- U.S.A. July 6.—President Roosevelt telegraphed to Chiang Kai-shek 
on the 7th anniversary of the Japanese attack complimenting the 
Chinese people on their fight under the Generalissimo’s steadfast 
leadership and assuring him that the successes in Europe and the Far 
East were hastening the day when the Chinese and Allied armies would 
sweep the invader from China. 

Mr. Hull; in a statement, said the Chinese had won the respect and 
admiration of all for their fight, and renewed the “solemn pledge of our 
unfailing support”. 

The Under-Secretary for War told the press that the Germans had 
so far employed all the Panzer divisions they had availablem Normandy, 
but that the Allied troops were able to pour 4 bembs, shells, or bullets 
into the Germans for every one they received. 

Gen. de Gaulle arrived in Washington and was met by Gen. Marshall, 
Admiral King, Gen. Arnold, and Gen. Vandegrift. He was received by 
the President and was the guest of honour at a dinner given by Mr. Hull, 

J#ly 7.—Gen. de Gaulle told the staff of the French mission in Wash- 
ington that before the year ended the last German in France would be 
killed, captured, or chased from French soil. As to the suffering of the 
French people in the invasion area, it was not comparable to the good it 
entailed for.France. The shock of the arrival of Allied troops on French 
soil had produced the reaction he had hoped for. There had been an 
immediate of all French people into a great solidarity. 

July 8.—Mr. Wallace arrived back from China.- 

A 9.—Mr: Wallace, in a broadcast to the nation, called for close 
co-operation between the United States and the new world of the 
north Pacific and eastern Asia, and for a “new deal” for China to assist 
her in entering the industrial world. He said there was “no foreseeable 
likelihood” of conflict within China or between her and the U.S.S.R., 
and to prevent a recurrence ef war in the Pacific the relations of the 
four chief Powers there must be cordial and collaborative. 

The industrialization of China must be based on agrarian reform, and 
he advocated the provision of American technicians and scientific 
information to help towards this. He foresaw a great trade future for 
the West Coast States of America with the Far’East, but added `a 
warning that trade was not a one-way affair. Credits would have to be 
employed to finance economic developments, and the most satisfactory 
way of repaying\them would be in goods. 

July 1 ges de Gaulle told the press in Washington that he had 
had broad and frank conversations with the President, and he believed 
they had attained the principal object which Mr. Roosevelt and he had 
fixed for this journey—frank and objective talks on grave questions of 
common interest concerning*the war and the period afterwards. He 
was sure the settlement of common problems would be-easier “because 
now we understand each other even er”. 

The role of the United States in the war effort and in the peace effort 
was truly immense, and Mr. Roosevelt spoke to him of- all, this with a 
breadth of view and a knowledge of the problems involved and an ideal- 
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ism which sd pare impressed him. For himself, he had.explained 
the role of France emerging from her temporary misfortunes. He added 
that he had been given a thousand touching proofs of Franco-American 
friendship. , . i 

Replying to questions he said that, on behalf of international - 
security and particularly French security and that of her western 
neighbours, certain practical measures would be A and he 
thought that in the Rhineland, for instance, the flag of the French 
Army might'have to fly. As to French colonies, he was quite sure no 
one in America had any wish to annex any French territory, but these 
territories were concerned with the question of international security, 
which would affect all territories everywhere. 

As to Indo-China, France was certain to find again everything intact 
that belongedto her, but asaresult of what she had experienced during this 
war her colonial empire organization, especially in Indo-China, ‘would 
not be the same. Every place where the French flew would be 
part of a great federation of which France herself would be the centre. 

t was intended to bring all parts of the empire to a high degree of 
evolution, the eventual aim being self-government throughout them. 

He said all sections of the community were active in the underground 
movement in France, and the Communists weré doing godd work in it. 
As to Germany, France must take part in the occupation—which must 
be a long one—and no post-war organization for security was-possible 
without France “‘on the first plane”. 

Mr. Wallace, after seéing Mr. Roosevelt, told the press that he had 
talked to the President only about China, and said his report on that 
country was important. The situation there was very grave, he declared. 

f July 11.—President Roosevelt announced that the United States 
would accept the French Committee of Liberation as the de facto 
authority for the civil administration of France. Gen. Eisenhower 
- would remain as supreme Allied commander in France with authority 
to take all steps which, in his judgment, would advance the military 
operations and drive the Germans out of France. He would also decide 
what constituted the civilian area there. 

He added that he and Gen. de Gaulle were in complete accord in their 
conversations, and he expected that a memorandum embodying their 
agreement would be signed, for which the United States was prepared 
to use as a basis the draft agreements teached in London. 

President Roosevelt read to the press a letter from the chairman of 
the Democratic National Convention informing him that there was 
more than a clear majority of ia going to Chi instructed to 
nominate him (Mr. t). The Convention would offer him the 
nomination, because it was “the solemn belief of the rank and file of 
Democrats, as well as of many other Americans, that the nation and the 
world need the continuatiorrof your leadership”. 

The President then read his reply, in which he said that if the Con- 
vention nominated him he wond. accept. He would not run, he said, 
in the usual partisan, political sense, but if the people commanded him 
to continue in office he would have as little right to withdraw as a 
soldier had to leave his post. Everyone serving in a war had a superior 
officer from whom he took orders, and though the President was 
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Commander-in-Chief, he too had his superior officer—the people of the 
United States. 
He wished, however, to tell the Convention something purely i 
oo. For himself, he did not wish to run. He was longing to go’ 
; to his home on the Hudson River, to avoid public responsibilities, 
and avoid also “the publicity which in our democracy follows every 
step of the nation’s chief executive”. 
. de Gaulle left by air for Canada. 

Juy 12.—Mr. Hull issued a formal statement praising the Danes for 
steadfastly opposing all German attempts to establish a “model pro- 
tectorate”. Though it had not been possible for them to adhere to 
declardtions of the United Nations they had none the less ‘‘placed 
themselves side by side with the people of the United Nations, and like 
them are determmed to contribute tg the common struggle for victory 
over Nazism”. 

Mr. Stimson in England. (see Great Britain.) 

Jy 13.—The Government reached an agreement in principle with 
the Spanish Government under which U.S. commercial aircraft were 
to be granted landing rights in Spain. ‘ 

The Ambassador to Turkey saw President Roosevelt, and told the 
press afterwards that the Allies could expect ‘‘much closer co-opera- 
tion” with Turkey soon. 

President Roosevelt, in a statement to mark Bastille Day, said “July 
14 this year is different, for we hope that it is the last 14th of July that 
France will suffer under German occupation”. The great battle of 
liberation was now , a battle resolutely waged by American, 
British, Canadian, and French forces, both in France itself and in Italy. 
On the other side of the Atlantic July 14 offered an equally great 
spectacle of the indissoluble unity and the deep friendship of the 
American and French peoples. They stood together, united as they had 
always been when the cause of freedom was endangered; together they 
would win, and France would be free. 

July 14.—Figures of total casualties since the outbreak of war showed 
53,602 killed, 47,575 missing, 91,576 wounded, and 42,658 prisoners. 
The Navy figures for killed were 20,362, and the Army, 33,240. 

Mr. Hull told the press that reliable reports had confirmed the 
appalling news of mass killings of Jews by the Nazis and their Hungarian 
quislings, and the entire Jewish community in Hungary, numbering 

-a million, was threatened with extinction. The horror and indignation 
felt by the American people at these cold-blooded massacres was being 
voiced by the President and Congress, and was shared by all the civilized 
nations of the world. “This Government”’, he said, “will not slacken its 
efforts to rescue as many of these unfortunate people as can be saved 
from persecution and death.” The puppet- Hungarian Government 
stood condemned before history. - . 

“Tt may be futile’, he concluded, “to appeal to the humanity of the 
instigators or perpetrators of such outrages; let them know they cannot 
escape the inexorable punishment which will be meted out to them when 
Epo of the evil men now in control of Hungary has been broken.” 

e also referred to the massacre of the people of Distomo, in Greece, 
and said “this new crime will be noted in the registers of the United 
Nations, and justice will certainly be meted out to those responsible”. 


ria 
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Juy 15.—Mr. Morgenthau told the press at Bretton Woods that the 
Conference had agreed on the constitution of the monetary fund, 
showing that 44 nations could adjust their differences. The total of the 


- fund stood at $8,800 million, and the allocations of the principal nations, 


in millions of dollars, were:—United States, 2,750; United Kingdom; 
1,300; Russia, 1,200; China, 550; France, 450; India, 400; Canada, 300; 
Netherlands, 275; Belgium, 225, and Australia, 200. 

Voting strength tvas as follows:—United States, 27,500 votes; United 
Kingdom, 13,250, and Russia, 12,250, out of a total pf 99,000 votes 
governing the election of an executive council of 12. There would be 
pe places for the five Powers leading the quota list, 2 reserved 

or Latin America, and 5 for the remainder. - 


U.S.S.R. July E tenet in Masio regarding structure and - 


activities of the Polish National Council. (see Poland.) 
July 9.—The Government introduced new and higher scales of family 
allowances, including a lump sum and monthly grants to all mothers of 


` -4 or more children. (Hitherto they only went to mothers of 7 children.) 


The divorce laws were also altered, making divorce obtainable only after 7 
a decision by the Courts, and not merely by declaration ‘and registra- 
tion at a marriage bureau. . i 


| YUGOSLAVIA. July 7.—A hew Government, was formed, with Dr. 


Subasitch as Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs ahd 
Defence. Marshal Tito’s movement was represented by Prof. Vuko- 
savlyevitch, a Serb, as Minister of iculture, Supply, Mines, and 
Forests, and M. Marusitch, a Slovene, as er of Justice and of Com- 
munications. The others were: M. Kosanovitch, Home Affairs; Social 
Welfare, Health, and Public Works; Prof. Cankar, Education and Posts 
and Telegraphs; Dr. Sute gs Finance, Industry, and Trade. 

Jy 9.—M. Subasitch broadcast from London his first message to the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. He commended the unity established 
around Marshal Tito’s forces, warned his countrymen against the 
activities of false patriots, and declared that the people must fight 
and work towards creating a democratic and federal Vanoaavia for the 
future. He did not mention Mihailovitch. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST SUPPLY CENTRE 


J—Organization and Functions ` 


THE Middle East Supply Centre was first set up in Cairo by the British 
Government in April, 1941 when the shipping problem was acute and 
it had become impossible for unrestricted imports to be sent to the 
Middle East or, conversely, for unlimited exports to leave the area for 
the usual overseas markets. The object, primarily strategical, was to 
rationalize all supplies for the Middle East and to ensure that with the 
utmost economy in shipping space-the peoples of the Middle East 
should receive vital requirements. By the control of imports, together 
with carefully considered advice from the Centre to the Governments of 
Middle East countries as to the development of local resources, the 
equitable distribution of available Coie and the means.by which 
they could render mutual aid to one another, it was hoped the area could 
be saved from suffering too’ severely from the changes in national 
economies bound to occur as the result of the exigencies of war. 

While M.E.S.C. was at first a British organization, from 1942 onwards 
the United States has co-operated in all its work, and the Centre is now 
in every sense a sombined 3 organization with a joint Anglo-American 
policy. In Cairo this policy is the concern of a small Executive Com- 
mittee; including both British and American representatives. On 
questions of policy requiring co-ordination with other civil or Se 
administrations in the Middle East the Centre consults with the Su 
and Transportation Committee of the Middle East War Council, w = 
is under the chairmanship of the British Minister Resident in the 
Middle East. Although the functions of M.E.S.C. are purely those of an 
advisory and co-ordinating body, for it has no executive powers, it is the 
sole agency whose recommendations as to supplies for the Middle East 
countries are accepted by the official bodies responsible in London and 
Washington, where final decisions as to the allocation of supply require- 
ments as put forward by M.E.S.C. and as regards shipping facilities are 
taken by the various Combined Boards aad other agencies concerned. 
Many of the goods sent to the Middle East from the United States are 
supplied under Lease-lend arrangements. . In London M.E.S.C. is 
responsible to the Ministry of War Transport and to a sub-committee 
of the War Cabinet. With the Middle East countries themselves 
M.E.S.C. maintains contacts through officials attached to the British 
or United States diplomatic services or, where they exist, through the 
special Supply Committees set up. 

Since ME. S.C. was first established the area that comes within its 
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scope has been much expanded, and now includes Egypt, the Sudan, 
Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, Eritrea, Ethiopia, British and French Somali- 
land, Aden, Palestine, Syria, the Lebanon, Transjordan, Saudi Arabia, 
the Arab Sheikdoms, Iraq, Persia, and Cyprus: Malta also was at one 
time included. Territories in East Africa only come into the scope of 
the Centre’s activities as one of the outside sources of supply, and 


Turkey only as a consumer of pooled resources. Sane 
The activities of M-E.S.C. now cover a very wide field of economic 
problems, and while separate investigations covering a t variety 


of subjects are made for each individual country, the whole position 
in the Middle East area is kept under continuous review by the Intel- 
ligence and Statistical Sections of the Centre, for many of the problems 
cannot be dealt with piecemeal, but must be solved as part of a co- 
ordinated programme based on unified procedure. 

In spite of the improvement in the position in the Mediterranean and 
in the campaign against U-boats, owing to the great demands on ship- 
ping space and thè world shortage of many food supplies and other 
consumers’ goods the primary object of M.E.S.C. is stil to restrict 
imports to essentials and to control their distribution. This necessitates 
a system of intport control which takes various forms. For wheat and 
other principal foodstuffs, and also key essentials such as oil-seeds, 
hides, fertilizers, coal, motor vehicles, and tinplate, which are given 
priority, special programmes are drawn up. After the estimates of the 
Middle East Governments have been approved in London and Wash- 
ington, the goods are purchased in bulk at world prices and a ae to 
a pool stock for the whole Middle East-area, from which bulk allocations 
are made to each of the countries concerned. As M.E.S.C. does not 
itself carry out commercial transactions, the United Kingdom Com- 

‘mercial Corporation acts as its agent. For another group of commod- 
ities, agreed private orders from each country are added together to 
form a pric te bulk order. Lastly, for certain imports a trader can carry - 
out an ordinary commercial transaction, provided that M.E.S.C. has 
approved the necessary import licence and recommended to the 
appropriate body of the supplying country that the goods should be 
made available for purchase. Obviously-regional planning which in- 
volves mutual aid requires regulation in the exchange of goods between 
the different countries. This question is the consideration of the Inter- 
Territorial Trade Section of M.E.S.C., and again the United Kingdom 
Commercial Corporation, when necessary, acts as purchasing and 
selling agent. 

One great difficulty to be faced in promoting inter-territorial trade is 
the existence of different price levels in the various countries, for in- 
flation-;a common evil—has been more severe in some countries than 
in others; though in some cases exchange rates have remained pegged. 
Among other difficulties are a certain reluctance on the part of territor- 
ial authorities to grant export licences for food supplies, raw materials, 
and manufactured goods; the lack of comprehensive statistics of 
normal inter-territorial trade; and lastly, the varying degrees of- 
political development, which makes it more difficult to obtain from one 
country than another reliable estimates .of requirements, and so to 
control equitable distribution. The task of arranging for the inter- 
change of surpluses between the Middle East countries has, in-fact, 
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proved far from easy, and M.E.S.C. has often had to find means to 
overcome a certain amount of opposition. . 

With imports from outside the area restricted to minimum require- 
ments for essentials, an important feature of the work of M.E.S.C. is 
the advice and*guidance given to national Governments in the cam- 
paign for a greater degree of self-suffitiency within the area. The 
Governments themselves have remained msible for putting into 
force measures for the stimulation and development of domestic pro- 
duction and for the necessary economic controls, but the Centre 
renders much valuable help. It provides the Governments with informa- 
tion from specialists on a wide range of subjects and puts the services of 
technical experts at their disposal, and also gives the necessary assist- 
ance for obtaining equipment, machinery, and tools. In each individual 
country there are special representatives of M.E.S.C. to give guidance 
in national planning for increased Lr whether agricultural or 
industrial, and to help in the co-ordination of such plans with those of 
the other countries concerned. B : i 

‘Although all the Middle East countries are predominantly agri- 
cultural, the level of agricultural production is very low, and the total 
production of grain—wheat, barley, maize, and millet, the staple diet 
of the majority of the population—has in the past been only sufficient 
to provide in general a poor standard of nutrition; indeed, the consump- 
tion per head in some areas has often been barely adequate even for 
minimum needs. The aim of M.E.S.C., therefore, has not only been 
to import essential foods for civilian, in addition to military, require- 
ments so as to prevent actual starvation among the peoples of the 
Middle East, but also to aid the Governments to put into o tion 
schemes for increasing their own domestic food production. Enee the 
war the area under cereals in the Middle East has been increased þy 
about 2,000,000 acres. This is largely accounted for by the turnover 
of a million acres from cotton to wheat in Egypt, and the cultivation 
of wheat on new land in Syria made possible by the provision of 
agricultural machinery. In the Sudan the increase in wheat production . 
has rendered the territory self-sufficient, and in addition there has been 
a considerable stepping-up in the production of oil seeds. M-E.S.C. has 
also taken an interest in the bringing of more land into cultivation in 
various areas, and in new schemes for irrigation and the reclamation of 
land. For instance in Syria, with the assistance of the South African 
Tunnelling Company, irrigation tunnels havé been driven in order to . 
bring the waters of the Litani river to irrigate thousands of acres in the 
coastal plains. 

Another important undertaking under the auspices of M.E.S.C. is 
the destruction of pests, in particular locusts, from which agriculture 
in the Middle’ East is prone to suffer so badly. Under the scientific 
direction of the Anti-Locust Research Centre in London and with the 
help of the British Government Departments concerned and 
from t, the Sudan, and elsewhere, a special anti-Locust Unit was 
established for the whole Middle East-area. With the co-operation of” 
the national authorities in t, Palestine, Sytia, and Persia, and help 
from the United States, the U.S.S.R., the British military authorities 
in conquered Italian territories, and King Ibn Saud of Arabia, various 
expeditions have been sent out-into Persia, Arabia, Ethiopia, Eritrea, 
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and the Sudan to pny with anti-locust poison all known breeding 
grounds. British and American entomologists participated in the work, 
and the Russians provided most valuable help by sending specially 
equipped aircraft and trained pilots. to assist in the task of spraying. 
For all expeditions M.E.S.C. has, with assistance from the military, 
organized transport, food suppliés, and oar of anti-locust poison, 
and also helped in the recruitment of personnel. 7 
For the increase of agricultural production, in particular in sparsely 
populated areas, a basic necessity 1s more agricultural machinery. One 
of the functions of M.E.S.C. has been to assist the Governments by 
arranging for the im tiom of essential requirements and by giving 
guidance as to the allocation of machinery and spare parts in order to 
ensure that full advantage is taken. Demonstrations in the use of 
machinery and spare parts are also given by the Centre’s experts. An 
int ing experiment is the establishment in Syria of a joint Tractor 
‘Board which hires out tractors to farmers at low cost and arranges for 
a rota of allocation. Another problem with which M.E.S.C. is con- 
- cerned is the question of fertilizers. t has a large exportable sur- 
_ plus of phosphates and Palestine is supplied with potash, but the 
area no y imports large quantities of fertilizers, mainly nitrates 
from Chile. Although such imports have had to,be much reduced, 
M.E.S.C. has been able to arrange for the shipment from Chile of very 
valuable supplies. A new development is the domestic manufacture of 
superphosphates, for which supplies of sulphuric acid, produced locally, 
are now being collected and purified. : 


One of the most outstanding difficulties connécted with food supplies’ 


in the Middle East is the problem of grain collection and distribution. 
With the prospect from time to time of severe shortages, and the ease 
with whick this fear can be played npon by those who wish to profit 
from the situation, there has been a tendency: for crop yields to be 
hoarded; and as systems for o ized collection and distribution have 
in the past been inefficient, inadequate or, more often, lacking, the task 
- of control has been far from easy. Under a certain amount of pressure 
and advice from M-.E.S.C. many of the Governments concerned have 
now set up new collecting organizations, the necessary transport being 
provided through M.E.S.C. and the military authorities, and these have 
PE achieved at least some measure of success. The collection 
o i a and the Lebanon was for.some time an outstanding 
- difficulty and met with considerable opposition, but the importation of 

grain when there was be of acute’ shortages helped to mend 

matters. An organization, “Office des Céreales Panifiables’’, set up in 
Syria under the joint authority of Syrian, “Lebanese, French, and 
British representatives, is reported to be working well. In April, 1943 a 
conference, which representatives from Palestine, 5yria,.and Trans- 
jordan attended, was held in Damascus to discuss questions of cereals 
production, supply, and collection. With the increased acreage under 
wheat, Syria and the Lebanon are now not only capable of being self- 
` sufficient in bread’ cereals, but are approaching the position, if not 
already reached, of being able to provide an-exportable surplus for 
other countries. Grain collecting schemes administered by the respec- 
tive Governments have also been brought into operation in Egypt, the 
Sudan, Iraq, and Persia. : . 


waa 
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` the closely connected problem of blac 
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Endeavours Have been made by some of the Middle East Govem- , 
ments to put rationing into force, but there are many difficulties to be 
overcome. In the less developed territories where the population is 
mainly rural, it has not been found easy to persuade people to register 
for anplis of food and other essential consumers’ goods and to make 
them understand the value of the coupon system, or to find a solution to 

R which tend to flourish. 
In Iraq, for instance, when rationing was first instituted it did not meet 
with a good reception: People were so puzzled as to the use of. coupons 
that a thriving black market in the coupons themselves was very 
difficult to Cantal, A conference on Rationing and Gontrol of Distri- 


bution was held in Cairo in P , 1943 and was attended by represent- 
atives from the ma Daana e Middle East countries and the North 
_ African Economic RRA were then made- for M.E.S.C. 


er act as a ae house for information on future developments in 
Eaa E ue and for national Governments to keep the Centre 
itions and changes in their methods of controlling 

spas Sisteibution and prices. It was generally agreed that- the 
ental “problem is to make available to rural populations an 
incredsed supply of essential consumption goods at’ reasonable prices. 

In the industrial field as in the agricultural the aim of M.E.S.Cis to 
encourage as high a degree as possible of self-sufficiency and to ‘stim- 
ulate industrial a an by assisting in the carrying out of plans 
for extending existing industries and establishing new ones. New 

is usually the concern of the Governments or industrialists, 
>n S.C. makes available scientific knowledge and the services of | 
international technical experts, and arranges for the importation of 
pee faa ae Already some notable progress has been made, 
D epee Egypt and Palestine, where local skill and ca ital é 
le He oie dee es a 
raw materials studies are made by M.E.S.C. as to the possibilities of 
domestic resources, including investigations into mining. In some cases 
substitutes are now being produced from local basic materials. One 
new development is the setting up of plants for canning and dehydration 
in order to build up reserves of food supplies. As a résult of research . 
into mining prospects, various new projects have been started, such as 
the development of chromium in Egypt, sulphur i in Persia, and lignite in 
Syria. 

On the medical side ME, §.C. has been PEE for the importation 
into the Middle East area of necessary, supplies of essential and 
other medical necessities, and steps have been taken to deal with both 
malaria and typhus. In association with the Centre, a Middle East 
Medical Advisory Committee has been established in Cairo on which 
the leading medical authorities in the British and American ‘armies are 
represented. The United States Typhus Commission has established a ` 
field headquarters in Cairo which advises the Medical Advisory Com- 
mittee on typhus control. 

Even from the above brief outline of the work undertaken by 
M.E.S.C., which owing to the necessity for rapid changes from time to 
time may not be strictly up to date, it is apparent that while the 
Centre was originally set up as a war measure for the-rationalization of 
suppliés for the Middle East and to avoid the danger of famine and 
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severe want in the area, it has developed into a very noteworthy 
example ‘of close Anglo-American collaboration and an interesting 
experiment in regional planning based on not only Anglo-American but 
international co-operation. It is true that British and American 
influence has been brought to bear on the National Governments con- 
cerned, but their good-will and co-operation have always been sought. 
The general policy adopted has been to give guidance in the light of 
greater economic experience, rather than to exert extreme pressure, and 
planning by the Centre is directed to serve not only Anglo-American or 


- other Allied interests, but also the interests, both short- and long-term, 


of all the Middle East countries themselves. In the solution of all com- 


_ mon problems, consultation with and between the authorities of the 


different countries has been encouraged, and the Centre has convened 
various international conferences to consider some of the many prob- 
Jems with which all are concerned. 

In January, 1943 a conference attended by delegates from Egypt, the 


Sudan, Palestine, Transjordan, Iraq, Iran, and Eritrea, together with’ 


resentatives from the Military Commands in the Middle East 
(including G.H.Q. P.A.I.C.), was convenéd in Cairo to discuss agri- 
cultural problems, including common trends, the outlook for the 
harvests of 1943, the livestock position, and programmes for 1943-44; 
also such questions as supplies of seed, fertilizers, and machinery. 
This was followed by the conference held in Damascus to study cereals 
collection. schemes, and that held in Cairo to consider the question 
of rationing. With a view to the more economic use of available 


' supplies of motor equipment by the extension of transport control 


measures, a Transport Conference was held in Cairo in April, 1943 to 
which transport officers came from practically all the Middle East 


. countries. In the summer of 1943 conferences were Held in Cairo and 


Teheran to consider schemes for locust control. In Teheran representa- 
tives attended from Persia, , Afghanistan, and the U.S.S.R., and 
also scientific experts, including British entomologists, from Cairo and 
London. They not only discussed prévious anti-locust: expeditions but 
considered plans for the future, including the possibility of using air- 
craft for an anti-locust-spraying expedition in South Persia. It is of 
interest to note that at a meeting on locust control held in Nairobi 


` it was agreed that an “East African Directorate” should be set up, in 


order that the combined resources available in East Africa for locust 
control should be used to full advantage. 

A conference of much significance for future collaboration between 
the Middle East countries was that held in Cairo in November, 1943 to 
discuss the question of statistics. As a result, delegates from Egypt, 
the Sudan, East Africa, Palestine, Syria, and the Lebanon passed a 
resolution that a Middle East Statistical Bureau.should be established 
to provide for consultations between the Governments, and for the 
exchange of publications: and statistical forms. It was further 
arranged that each individual country should nominate a special 
correspondent to serve as a regular channel for the exchange of inform- 
ation. The establishment of a common intelligence service for the 
Middle East should undoubtedly be of t permanent value, and this 
fact was fully recognized by all the conference delegates. 


During 1944 two important international conferences have taken l 
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place in Cairo, one held under the aegis of the Middle East Supply 
Centre to discuss agricultural development in the Middle East, and 
the other held not by the Centre itself but in the same international 
spirit to discuss finance. Both these conferences are of special signific- 
ance, for a solution to the problems with, which they were concerned 
is vital, not only to the short-term but also the long-term interests of 
the Middle East. Agricultural development is generally acknowledged 
to be fundamental to the raising of the standard of living of the peoples 
of the Middle East countries, and in the field of finance inflation has 
become a major problem. Further details of the work of the two 1944 
conferences in Cairo will be given in a subsequent article. ‘ 

7 D. P. E. 


[A 


A NOTE ON SOUTH AFRICAN INCOME AND WAR 
EXPENDITURE T 


IN the Bulletin of April 15, 1944, in the article on the economic war 

efforts of the British Dominions, it was stated that: ‘{Data relating to. 

the Union of South Africa are scantier than those for any of the other 
t Dominions. There pas never been a really reliable estimate 


made of national income ...’’ This was written in ignorance of the 
work of Professor S. H. Frankel and -others published in the South 
African Journal of Economics of March, 1940, ber, 1941, March, 


1943, and June, 1943. Thanks to this work; the statement quoted 
above is the reverse of the truth, and an apology is due to Professor 
mA on account of it. 

cto the ati of Professor. Frankel’s results most relevant to the 
See ect of the article are shown in the following table: 


ý (million £} 
, 1938-9 193940 1940-1 1941-2 
Net Income Produced (Factor i 


Cost) 394.8 433.6 468.0 493.3 
Net Income Produced (Market 


. Prices) s . 407.3 446.1 481.9 513.0 
Net Interest, etc., paid abroad 20~ 19 19 2 
Net,Home Investment - 56.8 ` 40.7 3i 21 
Exhaustive War Expenditure 1.8 61 -55 71 
Availeble for Consumption (public . 

and private) 328.7 380.3 376.9 401 


Do. at 1938 Retail Prices 3829.0 375.8 3576 356.2 
It will be seen that.consumption (including services rendered by 
public authorities, such as education) increased in the first year of 
the war and then fell back to a level 8 or 9 per cent above that of 1938/9. 
Net home investment, public and private (excluding that classed as war 
expenditure), on the other hand, fell to less than half its pre-war level, 
though South Africa, unlike most’of the belligerents, had evidently not 
been driven to the length of depleting its capital for war purposes. Its | 
net national income at current prices increased, up to 1941/2, by an. 
amount greater than the rise in expenditure connected with the wal, | 
but the rise in real income—a rise of perhaps £40 or £50 million at 1938 
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prices—was almost certainly less than the increase in the ‘resources 
used for military purposes, and the reduction of investment may be / 
thought of as necessary to cover this as well as to make possible the’ 
increase in consumption. 7 

The rough estimates made in the Bulletin article of April 15 refer to` 
the year 1943, and are therefore not SaS confirmed or disproved by 
Professor Frankel’s figures. The assumed level of pre-war national- 
income—about £400 million at market prices—is, however, in close 
agreement with his estimates, and the general picture presented in the 
article concerned does not appear to be inconsistent with ay pe 
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THE PLOT AGAINST HITLER - 
~The folowing 43 a summary of the information available about the 
‘attempt on Hitler's life, as given out by sources in Germany. 

July 20.—Hitler’s H.Q. announced that an attempt had been made 
on his life, and the News Agency later reported that it was made with 
high explosives, and that Gen. Schmundt, Col. Brandt, and’ Collaborator 
Berger had been seriously injured, and Generals Jodi, Korten, 
Buhl, Bodenschatz, Hensinger, and Scherff, Col. Borgmann, Admirals 
Voss and yon Puttkamer, and Capt. Assman had suffered slighter 
injuries. “Hitler received slight burns and concussion’’, it went on, 
“but no injuries. He at once began to work again. He then received 
Mussolini for a long meeting. Shortly after the attempt Marshal Göring 
came to Hitler.” 

The news reader then’ said, “There is nobody in Germany who does 
not learn with a feeling of deep gratitude that the Ffihrer has escaped 
uninjured. ... The enemy thought to attain by a murderous attempt 
what he cannot do by honest arms. As on several occasions before in the 
course of the last few years, the German nation can thank Providence ` 
for preserving the Führer so that he may accomplish his great task with 
which he has been charged by Fate.” - 

- The deputy Press Chief, in a statement later, said “the enemies of 
Germany want to murder Adolf Hitler, who is a symbol of the German 
Pole and who is the centre of thé German rising. Once again ghey 

tried to use crime as a means of helping their strategy. Providence, 
- however, has decided differently. The German: people must consider 
the failure of the attempt on Hitler’s life as a sign that he will complete 
his tasks under the protection of a divine power.” 

July 21.—Hitler broadcast at 1 &m., and said that he was speaking, 
first that the people should hear his voice and know that he was unhurt; 
and secondly, in order that they should know about a crime unparalleled 
in German history, and he went on “A very small clique of ambitious, 
irresponsible, and at the same time senseless and criminally stupid 
officers have formed a plot to eliminate me and the German ae We 
Command. The bomb was placed by Col. Graf von Stauffenberg. It 
exploded 2 metres to my right. One of those with me has died .. 
myself sustained only some very minor scratches, bruises, and burns. 
I regard this as a confirmation of the task imposed on mé by Providence 
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to continue on the road of my life as I have done hitherto. For I may 
confess to the nation that since the days when I moved into the Wilhelm- 
strasse I have had only one thought—to dedicate my life ever since I 
realized that the war could no longer be postponed. I have lived for 
worry; work, and worry ohly through days unnumbered -and sleepless 
nights, Suddenly, at a moment when the Carman Army is engaged in a 
bitter struggle, a small group emerged in Germany, just a3 in Italy, in the 
belief that they could repeat the 1918 stab i in the back. But this time 
ye made a bad mistake.” 

e circle of these Gonspirators was weny Saal a miniature of 
criminal elements which would be ruthlessly exterminated. “I there- 
fore now order”, he went on, “that no military authority, no leader of 
any unit, no private in the field is to obey any orders emanating from 
these groups of usurpers. I also order that it is everyone’s duty to 
arrest, or, if they resist, to kill at sight anyone issuing or handing on 


- such orders. I have, therefore, to create order once and for all, nomin- 


ated Reich Minister Himmler to be C.-in-C. of the Home Army. I have 
summoned Gen. Guderian to join my general staff and to replace the 
chief of the general staff who has been taken to hospital. 

What fate would have been in store for Germany had this attempt 
parca was too horrible to think of and he praised “Providence, 

Creator”, not because it saved his own life, but only because it” 
allowed hiiio go on bearing the cares of labouring for his people. 
He concluded: “It has again been ted to me that I should escape a 
fate which would have been terrible, not for me, but for the German 
people. see in this again the pointing finger of Providence that I 
must and i wil carry on with my work.” 

Adm. Doenitz broadcast to the Navy, and said a small clique of mad 
generals, “having no in common with our brave Say had 
attempted this murder in “cowardly faithlessness’”. 

‘ Their stupidity was limitless; they] believed that by the removal of the 
Führer they could “bring about an end to our hard but irrevocable 

e of destiny”. B concluded by describing the terrible fate 
which would have resulted for Germany if their attempt had succeeded, 
and told the Navy they must take orders only from him and their own 
leaders—thus all mystifications by fake orders would be prevented. | 

Göring adi the Luftwaffe, saying that an attempt at murder 


‘had been carried out by Col. von Stauffenberg, acting on the orders of a 


miserable clique of former generals who had to be chased from their 
poe because of their leadership. They were now trying to spread con- 

on by issuing false orders, either as a new Government of the Reich 
or as usurpers, and he therefore gave the order appointing Gen. Stumpf 
as C.-in-C. of all formations of the Luftwaffe inside Reich territory. 
Himmler was to be given every assistance by alt commands of the 
Luftwaffe, and courier ’planes might leave only by his own or Himmler’s 
permission. He went on: 

“Officers and'soldiers, whatever your rank, and also civilians, wherever 
these criminals appear or approach you and try to draw you into their 
contemptible plans they are to be arrested at once and to be shot.. 
Where you yourselves are employed for the extermination of these 
traitors you are to proceed ruthlessly. These are the self-same curs who 
tried to betray and sabotage the front. All officers who have abetted 


a 
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these crimes have put themselves outside the pale of the nation, outside 
the Army, and ontside all military honour, outside their oath and 
loyalty.” i 

Ton Kluge issued an Order of the Day announcing the attempt, and 
saying “The Führer is alive. He spoke to the people and the 
soldiers last night ... Calm and order prevail at home. The war effort 
at home and the fighting on the fronts go on ... For us there will be no 
repetition of 1918, nor of the example set by Italy...”  - 

e Forces radio reported in the evening that Major Remer, com- 
manding a Berlin Guard battalion, had received orders reading, “The 
Führer has met with a fatal accident. Disorders in the Reich are 
reported. The executive power has passed into the-hands of the Wehr- 
macht’, and going on to instruct him to occupy the Government build- 
ing. “Acting with accustomed soldierly discipline’, said the radio, “he 
carried out these orders”, and issued a short statement to his troops 


ark ees his orders only were to be obeyed. He then got‘into touch - 
with 


‘bbels, city president of Berlin, who at once summoned Remer 
to him and told him the Fithrer was unhurt. Soon afterwards Remer 
spoke to the Führer on the telephone and received from him orders for 
his battalion, Goebbels then addressed it, assuring the soldiers that 
the Führer was well, and indicating the most urgent tasks of the 

“moment. : 

The Overseas News Agency reported that certain consequences of the 
attempt werd inevitable; in particular, the totalitarian principle of 
Government would be developed still further. The ruthless extermin- 
ation of all assassins and defeatists was demanded by national self- 
preservation. 

The News Agency reported that it had been officially announced ir 
Berlin that the plot lasted only 6 hours from the moment of the attempt 
to the detention of the last conspirator. It was nipped in the bud “with- 
out having resort to concentrating formations of forces”. 

A later statement declared that “the knowledge that the traitors had 
laid hands on means of communication was undoubtedly the reason for 
the broadcast by Hitler, Göring, and Doenitz. At the time the addresses 
and orders-of-the-day were broadcast none of them knew to what 
extent and for how long the clique would be able to make use of these 
channels of communication. e object of the broadcasts was to 
prevent the recipients of these faked orders from taking them as 
genuine. After the attempt Hitler, with Goring, Himmler, Goebbels, 
Keitel, and Doenitz, personally or over the telephone, immediately 
directed every phase of the developments.’”” 

The Forces radio issued orders to the editors of Army papers for a 

ial edition with the main headline, “A miracle worked on the 

fihrer’’, over a 2-coltuimn photo of Hitler. i 

A fuller statement broadcast late at night asserted that the principal 
serene of the attempt Were some retired generals who included Beck, 
Chief of the General Staff, who retired in 1938, and “ʻa handful of officers 
in important positions in the home army”, but these generals “had 
ceased to play any part in the Wehrmacht years before the war”, and 
“a certain enemy Power had maintained contact with them for some 
time O 03 

Graf von Stauffenberg had made the attempt single-handed by 
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placing a time bomb near Hitler. He was the instrument of a small, 
ambitious clique, whose connection with an enemy Power was estab- ` 
lished a few hours after the attempt, when documents, etc., were dis- . 
covered. A short interrogation of tt the principals of the plot shortly 
before they were shot further corroborated this evidence. - 

“Certain precautionary measures” in the centre of Berlin were all 
that could be seen of the revolt by outsiders, a shots were heard, and 
no barbed wire was to be seen. 

Special messages of loyalty to Hitler were pablished from Kluge, 
Weichs (Balkans), Christiansen (Holland), and Falkenhorst (Norway). . 
The Overseas News Agency stated that Keitel was uninjured by the 
bomb, and “the man who was killed was named Berger, a press steno- 

grapher”. 

According to reports reaching Sweden 2 German divisions in East 
Prussia revolted on July 19, and 1 regiment refused to goto the front. , 

July 22.—Hitler issued an Order of the Day to the Army announcing 
the attempt to murder him and the General Staff, and going on, “by 
immediate vigorous action by loyal officers and men of the Army at 
home the traitor clique was wiped out or arrested in a matter of a few 
hours, I ed nothing else. I know that, as hitherto, you will Ai 
with exemp obedience and loyalty till victory is ours in spite of all.” 

The political director of the radio, in a home service broadcast, said 
that “a thing like this puésch dnd attempt on the Fithrer’s life in the 5th 
year of war cannot have happened without its ro eee and cannot 
pass without its consequences. The group ofassassins.. . aresandin our 


ine machine. This sand is being thoroughly washed away. Himmler’s 


TE affords the best guarantee that the soldiers at the front will 
get Kei DE ue". . 

He fentinded ail hie Beren oF the stick bared ‘their listening to 
foreign broadcasts. 

The -Völkischer Beobachter said Himmler’s appointment guaranteed 
that “the required task will be mastered”. Just as he created the SS. 
formations “as a political instrument as hard as steel”, and later the 
Waffen SS., so he would wield the Home Army as an instrument which 
would make sure that there would be no second July 20.” 

The D.A.Z. said that Himmler’s purge had already begun, and would 
“certainly embrace civilian circles, too”. 

Ley broadcast on the reasons for the plot, saying he had received the 
Bak of how the attempt was made. “A mine of the heaviest type, 
imported from Britain, was hidden. The Jew of Moscow ordered it, 
England and her lords supplied it, and German counts and noblemen 
threw-it. Swine, blue-blooded swine. Fools and idiots, criminals and 
murderers, reactionaries, that ig what they are. Here you see reaction 
and Bolshevism arm in arm, Stalin and German counts, all pals. How 
well the Führer had hag them! He gave them everything they had 
a right to ask for . ve Germany-and them meet and splendour, 
and they thanked ot with bombs and murder . ese criminals-are 
paid by the Jews. They are traitors .. : with international connections 
... To-day we demand that to-day our ‘revolution should do what it has 
so far failed to do—these creatures must be exterminated.” ° 

July 2%3.—Gen. Guderian, the Army Chief of Staff, issued an Order 
of the Day stating that “a few officers, some of them on the retired list, 
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had lost courage and, oyt of cowardice and weakness, preferred the 
road of di to the oar een open to an honest soldier—the road 

_ of duty and honour. The y has purged itself and cut out the dis- 
honest elements ... People and Army stand closely united behind the 
Führer ... I guarantee the Führer and the German people the unity of 
the generals, of the officers’ corps, and of the men of the Army in the 
single aim of fighting for, and obtaining the victory under the motto 
drawn up by the venerable Field Marshal von Hindenburg: Loyalty is 
the essence of honour. Long Live Germany; Long live our Führer, 
Adolf Hitler; and now, the nation to arms.” 

Fritsche, political commentator on the Berlin radio, declared that the 
ringleaders in the plot were “acting on behalf of the enemy”, and were 
ready ‘‘to abandon all for which we have fought for 5 years”. 

July 24.—Hitler’s H.Q. announced that the Reichsmarshal of the 
Greater German Reich, Goring, as senior officer of the Army and in the 
name of Field Marshal Keitel and Adm.-Doenitz, had reported to the 
Fthrer that all sections of the Army had asked him to introduce the 
Nazi salute into the Army as a sign of their unshakable allegiance to 
the Führer and of the closest unity between the Army and the Party. 
The Führer had given his consent, and instead of the military salute, 
the Nazi salute was being introduced immediately. 

Berlin radio announced that Gen. Korten, Chief of Staff of the Luft- 

waffe, and Gen. Brandt, of the Army General Staff, had died of wounds 
received in the bomb explosion. 

The forces radio announced that ‘Without the eo-operation of form- 
ations of troops the attempt of the small clique of conspirators to seize 

and the a tus of Government could certainly not have been 
nip in the bud’*" i 
itler received a message of unswerving loyalty from Gen. Rendulic, 
C.-in-C. of the Army in Northern Finland. 

The press reported that the danger was now past, and that “‘com- 
petent Garner quarters” had pointed out that Ley’s statement calling 
out for the ‘‘wiping out of thearistocracy should not be taken literally. 
Ley. meant to say that the pope shaken by these events will proceed 
to a greater concentration of forces’’. ; 

The News Agency announced that Hitler had received a telegram of 
congratulation on .his escape from Gen. Model, C.in-C. of tyo Army 

` groups on the Eastern Front. 7 

Ley, in Der Angriff, declared that it was not enough to “seize every 
perpetrator of the plot and mercilessly to settle accounts with him; we 
must annihilate the whole brood. Every German must know that if he 
rises against fighting Germany he and his family must die. ...” 

Dittmar, in a broadcast, said the corspirators were killed in the place 
where the attempt was planned and there were less than a dozen 

le involved. They were liquidated by loyal soldiers. There was no 
doubt at all that the conspiracy gravely impaired the effectiveness of 
the army in the past, and “now we shall have to cleanse our war 
machine of the sand in it before it can work at full'speed again”. 

J ty 28.—Goebbels broadcast a “sober and unadorned account” of 
the bomb plot in which he said that “apocalyptic visions” appeared 
before his eyes òf the historic possibilities which might have arisen had 
it succeeded. At.4.p.m.-the clique of traitors. thought the way was 
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clear for them to act. Col. Stauffenberg had arrived in Berlin in a 
courier plane bringing a false report that Hitler had been killed. The 
traitors then carried out the attempt to release the armed forces from 
their oath of allegiance to the Führer so that they might use them for 
their plans. They- issued orders from the Bendlerstrasse (where the 
Ministry of War was situated) by means of channels of communication 
which were at their for a certain time, including an order to 
the Berlin Guard de ents to occupy the Government buildings. 
But the Berlin Guard, like all the armed forces, wás composed of 
fanatical National- Socialists, and its commander, Major Remer, 
immediately got into touch with him (Goebbels). “At that moment”, he ` 
declared, “the whole conspiracy came `to an ẹnd after it had lasted 
about an hour.” Remer was put through on the phone to Hitler, who 
“at once gave him clear and unambiguous orders”. 

The order therefore went out—“‘Seize the clique of traitors and sara 
them at once”. He ed the position to the Guards, and “angril 
from all sides I was Sieve cade oie Gea Pons eae 
the order to wipe out with blood the traces of treachery with which the 
Guards detachment had been quite innocently besmeared. Action-was 
swift. Without one shot having to be fired the group of traitors was 
overcome because all rose against them as one man. By that time they 
had been disarmed and huddled i Sees in one little room where they 
had desperately been trying to p lay the role of a Government”. 

Three generals, and Graf Stauffenberg—the political wire-puller— 
and a few other puppets were tried on the spot; the Guards battalion 
carried out the executions. He went on to say that for months he had 
noticed in the enemy press hints that they had saved “‘a special arrow” 
which they would shoot at a certain moment. That press also spoke of 
certain circles among the German generals, and named persons who, in 
fact, had now ap Another clue was that the attempt was com- 
mitted with explosives made in Britain, and that the culprit was - 
entangled with the British aristocracy. 

He had seen the room where the attempt took place; and if the 
Führer’s escape was no miracle, then there were no miracles. The 
assassin gained access to the operation room under the pretext that he 
had to make a report. He carried the explosive in an attaché case, 
which he put down and pushed to the very feet of the Führer. Gen. 
Korten, who was standing immediately behind Hitler, was seriously, 
wounded, and had since died.. Everyone else in the room was blown 
out of the windows and had their uniforms torn to shreds. There was 
only one spot which remained untouched by the explosion, and that was 
the very spot where the Ftthrer stood. The desk was thrown across the 
room, but the Führer remained unharmed apart from slight concussion, 
burns, and a few scratches on his forehead. 

They were faced on all fronts by a world of completely unscrupulous 
enemies, and “in this le the Führer is like a noble knight who 
fights against Death and the Devil, whom Dfirer_ has painted. We 
must get through this hell of difficulties, burdens, and dangers until 
we can breathe freely again ... We must succeed, or else all is lost.” 

He then referred to Himmler’s and his own gd peel arg and said 
they meant that total war now became a reality. The Nazi Party would 
be the moving power behind the whole conversion of their war machine, 
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to make more men available for the front and for the war industries. 
Their enemies would discover that they were only now beginning in 
earnest. The whole aspect of the war would be changed, and the whoop 
of triumph would be throttled in their enemies’ throats. - 

In view of the temporary technical superiority of their enemies in 
some respects they must start again, from the beginning, and must not 
simply, catch up with the enemy, but overtake and get ahead of him. 


The results of the far-reaching developments they had been working on ` 


would make themselves felt more and more concretely on all the war 
_ fronts. The appearance of V-one was in a way the prelude to this new 
phase.’ The prime advantage of this weapon was that the enemy's entire 
defensive system had been knocked out of joint, and sent topsy-turvy. 
New weapons, for different, spheres would shortly go into use, and thus 
they had overtaken the enemy. ‘‘I have recently seen weapons”, he 
said, “which made my heart beat faster, and even for a moment made 
it stop beating.” i 

He ended by appealing to everyone to redouble their efforts. Never 
again would the Almighty reveal himself to them as he had just done 
in saving the Führer. His intention was to let them know that it was 
for them now to work for victory. 

July 27—The News Agency announced that the conspirators 
referred to by Goebbels were Gen. Olbricht, who was court-martialled 
and shot; Gen. Beck, who when detained committed suicide; amd Gen. 
Höppner, who would be brought to trial. It was Gen. Olbricht who held 
all the threads of the conspiracy in his hands; he was the only oné who 
was on active service, being second-in-command of the Home Army. Gen. 
Héppner had been expelled from the Wehrmacht at the end of 1941 fora 


A cowardly retreat on the Eastern Front. All were members of the 


General Staff. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC i 

` Early on July 18 the 2nd Army* attacked just east of Caen and 
reached the suburb of Vaucelles, after an air offensive by over 2,200 
bombers, which dropped some 7, 000 tons in 4 hours. Further west very 
heavy fighting occurred at Javigny and Noyers. Next day Vaucelles 
was cleared of the enemy, and uvigny and Fle captured. The 
battle was officially described as a “sober and stea y, success’’; over 


1,500 prisoners had been taken, and Allied losses were “almost neglig- 


ie” The Germans counter-attacked in considerable strength, how- 
ever, and now had at least 5 divisions engaged on this part of the front, 
and by July 20 had succeeded in holding up the British thrust. The 
Canadians entered Bourguebus that day, but were driven out, and all 
along the line Bras-Ifs-Bourguebus-Frenouville 4 to 5 miles south of 
Caen the Germans were found to be holding a very strong line, with 
large numbers of 88 mm. guns and mortars. They also made many 
counter-attacks on July 22, retaking Esquay and Maltot, but Hill 112 
overlooking uay was successfully held: and Maltot retaken, with 
400 prisoners: ` tavaux, east of the Orne; was also cleared, and on 
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July 23 Emiéville. Heavy fighting meat on for some days round 
Esquay and just south of Maltot, 

- Or July 25 a new attack was opened astride thé Falaise road, and 
progress made down it, very heavy fighting taking place at Tilly-la- 
Campagne and May-sur-Orne. The Germans counter-attacked persist- 
ently, but all the gains were held. On July. 26 they brought up more 
tanks and fresh troops and recovered Tilly and Nay, but the 2nd 
Army beat off all attacks at Verrieres, just west of Tilly, and “also held 
on to the high ground above the two villages. By now it appeared as if 
the Germans were committed to fighting it out to the end in Nor- 
mandy; they attacked continuously for 2 days, and succeeded in 
recovering Hill 112, but their tanks massing north of May and Tilly 
were so heavily bombed by rocket-firing aircraft on July 27 that their 
attempts to keep up the pressure were frustrated, and the position was 
unchanged for some days. 

Qn July 30 a fresh attack began south and PET of Caumont, 

«where the 2nd Army had taken over from the Americans who had 
captured the town. A gain of 4 miles was made on a front of 7 miles, 
after 2 days of very heavy air attacks on enemy strong points between 
Caumont and Villers Bocage. On July 31 St. Martin-des-Besaces, 6 
miles south of Caumont, dnd 2 other villages were captured, and Hill 
309 occupied and held against very strong counter-attacks. 

- On the American sector St. Lo was captured on July 18 and the road 
to Périers cut. On July 22 the Germans countet-attacked strongly 
along this road, and on July 24 recaptured Seves village, on the Seves 
river some 4 miles north of Périers. Next day the Americans Began a 
fresh attack west of St. Lo, after very heavyraids by over 1,500 B bombers 
with escort, and advanced 3,000 yards on a wide fants On July 26 they 
took Marigny and St. Gilles, on the road from St. Lo to Coutances, and 
Montrabot, 8 miles east of St. Lo. Next day they captured Lessay and 
Périers, and, between St. Lo and Coutances, Comprond and 
The break through was now complete to a depth of 12 miles south of the 
St. Lo-Périers road, and in 2 days 2,400 prisoners were taken., Progress 
south-west ‘of Canisy threatened to outflank Coutances, which was 
itself entered by U.S. tanks on July 28. This quick thrust threatened 
to-isolate all the Germans north of Coutances, but large numbers of 
them were believed to have got away in time. 

The U.S. spearhead pushed on very an and reached the Sienne 
river only 4 days after the attack began, and on July 29 crossed it at 
several points. Another column coming from the north-east captured 
Percy after heavy fighting there and at Tessy-sur-Vire. On July 
30 the column from Coutances captured Bréhal, Cerences, and Gavray, 
leaving many pockets of Germans to be dealt with later. Their rapid ° 
progress was much assisted by the success of air attacks on 
and bom e.g. on July 27 a convoy was caught crossing the Sienne, 
and bed all day, 186 armoured vehicles, including tanks, being 

estroyed, and 123 more damaged. 
On July 31, though strong resistance was still being met at Gavray, 
Percy, and Tessy, the U.S. tank columns eet pine on and occupied both 
Avranches and Granville; Torigny, 8 miles south-east of St. Lo, was 
also taken, but Tessy was lost in a violent German counter-attack. f 
By the end of July the Americans had taken 10,500 pfisoners since 
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this attack began. On July 19 it was stated that the number taken in 
all the Normandy operations had reached 60, 000, and that the total 
German losses were at least 156,000. 

The Forces of the Interior P continued, successes in delaying 
enemy troop movements, and 
the south-east, near Paris, and in Brittany. In 2 weeks 26 bridges were 
wrecked, and on the Marne-Rhine canal many locks badly damaged. 
In the Ain ent 3 towns had to be abandoned, but much of the 
district was held. Many trains were derailed, and one loaded with 
fiying bombs blown up. Power grids and lines were cut, transformers 
rekel and several war material factories sabotaged. 


Air operations were handicapped by bad weather and much low. 


i cloud, but tactical operations were carried out with great success in 
the battle area and just behind the enemy lines. The following heavy 


4 


i 


í 
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infliction of heavy losses on them in - 


attacks were made on German targets: Peenemunde, and Zinnowitz - 


ental stations and Kiel dockyards by Strong forces of Bs. 


uly 18), and Friedrichshafen by Italian-based aircraft, 21 enemy 
hters” destroyed, and 5 aircraft lost; Munich area targets 
(aircraft plant, eee Augsburg, Schweinfurt, Coblenz, Saarbrücken, 
and Strasbourg , factories, and railways (July 19) when 59 


fighters were aed and 25 aircraft lost; Scholven-Buer and Wesse- ' 


ling synthetic oil Gare (July 19 night); Friedrichshafen airfields and 
factories, Letpzig, Gotha and Dessau aircraft plants, Merseburg and 
Litzkendorf Ebene A oil plants, Kolleda and TA Nord airfelds, 


and Russelsheim and Eisenach e works Ai y ) by over 1,200- 
ttro 


B bombers, of which 19 were lost;. Hombe: p synthetic oil 
p lants, and Hamburg (July 20 night); Pa Schweinfurt, 

belsbach, Neu-Auburg, and other aircraft works (July 21) when 16 
aircraft were destroyed, and 46 lost; Kiel (July 23 night), where nearly 
3,000 tons were dropped in 15 minutes; airfields in Germany (July a 
when 15 aircraft were destroyed; Stuttgart (July 24 and 25 nights 
- _ in very heavy attacks, and synthetic oil plants in the Ruhr, Merseburg 

synthetic oil plant and other targets in Central Germany (July 28 and 

29) by over 1,000 B bombers, when 40 fighters were destroyed, and 26 
bombers lost; Stuttgart and Hamburg (July 28 night) by over 1,000 
Halifaxes, etc., when 21 or more fighters were destroyed and 62 aircraft 
lost’ in this and other operations in France and west Germany; -and 
Munich and-Ludwigshafen factories and a number of airfields (July 31 
by over 1,200 B bombers, when 18 ’planes on the ground were destroy 
and 20 lost. 

In addition Mosquitoes frequently pani Berlin and also attacked 
- Frankfurt, Bremen, Hamburg, Cologne, and Mannheim. On July 21 
el Sige in the Sudeten ‘country were bombed by the 15th Air Force from 


7 and on July 27 targets in the Brussels and Ghent areas by Bs from - 


the U.K. Many attacks were made on flying bomb ramps, and on 
depots and stores. in caves and elsewhere. Very heavy attacks were 
made on Thiverny, Nucourt, and L’Esserent depots and on sites be- 
lieved to be for rocket firing ramps, where great destruction was-done 
on July 15, 17, and 20. On July 25 many 12,000 Ib. bombs were dropped 
at Watten, in the Pas de Calais, where a rocket firing ramp was believed 
to be under construction. 
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On July 20 it was announced that since July 16 5,500 U.S. bombers 
and 4,000 fighters had dropped their bombs on oil and aircraft objectives 
in Germany and Austria. , : 

On July 22 it was announced that in the-previous 6 days 11,474 U.S. 
aircraft including escort had dropped over 14,500 tons on more than 100 
bas ied in Germany; 277 enemy ’planes were destroyed for certain, and 

ost. : 

At sea, German shipping was under constant attack. Several vessels 
were set on fire and badly damaged off Heligoland (July 18) and many -` 
E- and R-Boats and trawlers sunk or set on fire off the Normandy coast. 
On July 21 a convoy of 40 ships was attacked off Heligoland and near! 
a at Doar aeo hips were torpedoed, ant S eccort veces 

eft on fire. 7 

On July 22 the Germans destroyed by fire the village of St. Gingolph, 
on the Swiss frontier, in reprisal for the killing of some German soldiers 
there by the forces of the maquis. Four people were killed, and others 
taken off as hostages. : é 


The Germans admitted a break-in east of the Orne on July 18, but 
reported that counter-attacks had-been successful and many British 
tanks knocked out. The total for July 18 and 19 was given as 200. They 
claimed the recapture of most of the villages lost south and south-west 
of Caen, some of them after changing hands 4 times, and on July 26 
stated that though the enemy had broken in west of the Caen-Falai 
road all the ground lost had been recovered. On July 27 they admitted 
some loss of ground west of Caumont, but said all the breaches had been 
sealed off. _ 

The U.S. attacks in the St. Lo area were described as very heavy, and 
on July 28 the Germans said that there and further west the enemy had 

. launched 25-30 divisions into the battle, including 10-12 tank divisions. 
This meant that some 2,500 armoured vehicles were employed. 

They reported each day the killing of numbers of terrorists inside 
France, sometimes as many as 250 and upwards, and on July 24 said 
that a British paratroop group was wiped out with them. 

They claimed the sinking of several transports by air attack, and 
said on July 18 that one-man torpedoes were sinking enemy ships. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA À 
The Russian advance was so rapid that it is only possible to’ give a 
very short chronological summary of the main successes of the Red y. 
July 18: Brody, oye, and other towns taken after 3 days’ fight- 
ing in which the defences in front of Lvov were broken through, and the 
breach widened to 120 miles. In the north the Niemen bridgehead north 
_and south of Alytus was widened. In the -centre the Svisloch was 
crossed only 30 miles east of Bialystok, and the Lesna, the last barrier 
to Brest-Litovsk, was also crossed. ‘ 2 i 
July 19: The Velikayá river, south of Ostrov, was crossed. West of 
Brody the encirclement of 4 or more divisions was completed, and 
Konev’s armies were now linked to form a 120-mile line facing Lvov; the . 
garrison of Brody having fled. -North of Lvov the western Bug was 
crossed north and south of Sokal. Units of 2 Russian’ armies crossed 
the Latvian frontier ona 50-mile front. - scaruuros YLS 
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July 20: A fresh attack from Kovel resulted in a breach 90 miles wide f 
and an advance òf 30 miles in 2 days. In the north the lne from 
Dvinsk to Panevezh was cut. Progtess in the Brest-Litovsk and Lvov . 
diréctions. - 

-~ Jūly 21: Ostrov taken. ‘Progress west of the Bug and the rail and 
road vont Brest to Kholm (Chelm) cut. Many places taken south-west 
` ‘pf Tarnopol. i 
_. July 22: Kholm taken {15 miles west of the Curzon Line). In Lithua- 
nia, Panevezh taken, : 

July 23: Pskov taken. West of Sebezh, Ludza, etc., taken, and west 
of Dvinsk the line to Rezekne cut. , 

Progress towards Bialystok and Brest. Lublin reached, and, north of 
„Przemysl, the San River reached at several points. 

. South-west of- Brody, encircled groups liquidated. South-west of 
Tarnopol, Zolczow, station taken. 

July 24: Brody operations. 30,000 Germans killed and 17,175 captured. 
with much war material. 

Lublin.taken. Brest: the railway to Warsaw cut. Stanislavov region: ` 
Rogatin taken, and the Dniester crossed and Galich taken. 

Announced that in one month’s fighting on the lst Baltic and the 
lst, 2nd, and 3rd White Russian fronts over 381,000 Germans were 
killed and 158,480 captured. Material destroyed included 631 aircraft, 
2,735 tanks and self-propelled guns, 8,702 guns, and 57,152 Iorries. 

July 25: Dvinsk: the line to Riga cut. 

Progress oh all other sectors, and fighting on the outskirts of Lvov, 
which was now surrounded. 

- July 26: Narva taken. Progress south-west of Pskov and north-west 
of Panevezh. On the Vistula, Deblin, north-west of Lublin, taken, 
showing that the Russians had advanced 75 miles between the Bug 
and the Vistula in 5 days. South of Stanislavov, Delatyn taken, only 
20 miles from the Czechoslovak frontier. : 

July 27: Dvinsk and Rezekne taken; also Shavli (Siauliai), the 
junction controlling all the Lithuanian railways and main roads, cutting 
the chief link between the Germans in Latvia and Estonia and those in 

- East Prussia. = 7 
'”*, Bialystok taken. Street fighting in Siedlce. On the San, to widen the - 
` bridgehead, Rudnik taken. N 

Lvov and Stanislavov taken. At Lvov 3,500 prisoners taken and 
8,000 of the garrison killed. i : ` 

July 28: Brest-Litovsk taken’, and west of it 3 divisions surrounded. 
The San bridgehead widened and Przemysl and Yaroslav taken. 

north of Dvinsk and south of Siauliai, and on all other sectors. 

July 29: Mitau (Jelgava) reached, only 20 miles from Riga, and on the 
railway running into Lithuania. 

July 30: Progress west of Pskov and of Dvinsk. South of Kaunas, -, 
further advance from the Niemen bridgehead on a front of 70 miles. 
West of Brest-Litovsk the encircled Germans liquidated—15,000 killed 

- and 2,000 captured. West of Stanislavov, Dolina taken, giving the 

Russians command of the Torun Pass to Chust, in Czechoslovakia. 
North of Deblin the Vistula was crossed ‘25 miles south of Warsaw. 
Further south, strong forces of tanks crossed the San - 
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July 31: Mitau taken. Street Pt ngiting in Kauai pand between there 
and Suwalki Mariampole takı 


_ Siedlce taken, and several pices north-east sd oast of Warsaw. i 





Thé Red Air Force flew sometimes as, zany as as 1,000 sorties in a aay: 
and did great destruction among enemy trains and at rail 
junctions. On July 26 it was announced that U. fue. aircraft were taking 
part in the fighting on the San. 

On July 27 it was announced that U.S. bombers from Italy i iù a round 

Tae bombed airfields in Rumania and Poland and the Ploesti oil 

eries, and shot down, in 3 days, 64 enemy ’planes for the loss of 2. 

The Germans, reporting on July 18 that the Red Army operations. 
south of the Pripet were developing into a real offensive against Lvov 
added the assurance that the Russians would not present any problem 
to the German High Command when once a decision had been reached 
in the West. Their main defence line now ran, they said, from west of 
Grodno northward west of Alytus, Utena, and Opochka, and east of 
Dvinsk. 

Referring to great defensive battles on all fronts they claimed the 
destruction of 431 tanks between July 14 and 18 in the Lvov sector 
alone. All enemy units which crossed the Niemen were smashed, but 
on ee 20 they described the fighting as fluctuating. Spearheads of 

forces which gained ground north of Brest and Litovsk were * 
epee out (July 20) but 2 days later they spoke of violent fighting there. 
the north they admitted the evacuation of the ruins of Pskov and, 
Ostrov on July 23, and of Siedlce and Yaroslav next day. At Lvov the 
garrison had been withdrawn to the centre of the city; that at Lublin 
was holding its own. 

On July 25 they announced that in the Baltic States the border 
troops were in a steady movement of retreat, step by step, 
between Lake us and the Dyina. The main centre of gravity was 
now between Grok o and Galicia, in other words, the whole front from 
just east of the border of East Prussia southward. On July 26 they 
admitted that the Russian push was a serious menace to their whole 
edifice of defence and its careful calculations. The danger of encircle- 
ment on a grand scale was beginning to show itself. However, great 
losses had been inflicted on the enemy; e.g. between July 14 and 23 
533 of their tanks had been shot u 

On July 28, reporting the aban onment of Brest- Litovak, they said, 
Stalin was “intoxicated with blood and hectically raging in Poland”, 
and was determined to fight a decisive battle there which would win 
him the whole war. 


ITALY AND THE BALKANS 

On July 18 the Poles captured Ancona, and the U.S. forces occupied 
Leghorn the next day by a surprise thrust from the east. At Ancona 
over 2,000 prisoners were taken, At Leghorn the port was found to bè 
seriously damaged and the entrance blocked. . 

The 8th Army met with var strong opposition in its progress up the 
Arno valley, and was also hindered by heavy rain. The 5th, moving on 
Pisa, took some heights overlooking the mouth of the Amo’ on July 20, 
while the French south of Florence fought off strong attempts by the 
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- Germans to retake Poggibonsi. The Poles reached the Esino river, 
- north of Ancona, and established a bridgehead. 

On July 21 the 8th Army pushed on past Radda, tn the Pesa valley, 
and the U.S. forces near the coast reached the Arno-sea canal, 2 miles 
north of Leghorn. By next day the Americans were only 4 miles from 
Pisa, and were clearing up the south bank of the Arno. The 8th were 
moving down the river east of Florence, now some 15 miles away. On 
the Upper Tiber the Indians took Citta di Castello, due east'of Arezzo, 
and the French, pushing on from Poggibonsi, took Tavernelle, and, on 
July 24, Greve and places to north-east of it. 

The Poles were now meeting with very strong resistance on the Misa 


and around Ostra, which they captured on July 28 and then crossed the _ 


Misa. 

On July 27 further ground was gained towards the Arno, west of 
Florence, and by July 30 Indians of the 8th Army had reached Empoli, 
and New Zealanders were fighting for the heights only 5 miles south- 
west of Florence. The Germans maintained a stubborn defence along 
the last ridge of high ground in front-of the city and made many counter- 
attacks with tanks just north of the river Pesa, a tributary of the Arno 
joining it just east of Empoli. They were believed to have brought 6 
new divisions to Italy since Gen. Alexander’s offensive began in May. 

The Indians had by July 31 cleared most of the country between the 
Pesa and the Elsa, which joins the Arno west of Empoli, up to the Arno 
itself, and they and the New Zealanders were well established across the 
railway running along the Arno Valley from Empoli eastward to 
Montelupo. Further east and due south of Florence the 8th were mak- 
ing slow but steady progress up the road from San Casciano. 

Air operations included, besides tactical co-operation with the 
ground forces, attacks on Trieste oil stores, Fiume refineries, Mestre, 
near Venice, armament plants at Turin, Genoa, and elsewhere, Arles 
and other airfields in southern France, bridges in the Po Valley, tank 
works at Linz, factories, etc. in the Vienna area, Betat refinery (Alban- 
ia), steel works and aircraft plant near Budapest (the largest in Hun- 
gary), railway targets in the Zagreb and Brod areas and at Nish and 

koplje, a German H.Q. in Dalmatia, Ploesti oil refineries, rail targets 
at Florina (Greece), airfields at Tokol, and an oilfield 30 miles south-west 
of Lake ton, Missolonghi harbour, western Greece, shipping off Crete 
and in the Aegean, and Pardubice refinery, east of Prague. 
+ On July 23 it was announced that on July 13 and 14 a commando 
raid, with naval support, was made on Symi, just north of Rhodes, and 
the whole garrison killed or captured. One: escort ship in harbour was 
sunk and 1 captured, and 19 small craft in the shipyards destroyed. 
` The German reports spoke in general of aiccesctal fesiatatice to heavy 
attacks, and claimed the destruction of many tanks. Ancona and other 
towns evacuated had first ‘been completely destroyed. They stated 
that in Pisa Allied shells had fallen near the Cathedral and’ the leaning 
tower. i 


PACIFIC AREA ; 

By July 18 the U.S. forces had completed the occupation of Saipan, 
destroying the whole garrison with 2 Admirals and a General at its 
head. Fhe “Americans buried`over 21,000 enemy dead, and-took 1,620 
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© prisoners. "Meanwhile warships began the bombardment of Guam and 


Tinian Islands, and on July 20 a landing was made on Guam. In3 days’ 
fighting much of the. island had been conquered, despite desperate 
Japanese counter-attacks, and by July 24 the Orote peninsula on 
which are situated the naval base and the main harbour and airfields, ` 
had been isolated. U.S. casualties were 348 killed, 110 missing and 
1,500 wounded. By July 28 the whole peninsula had been captured. 

On July 23 a landing was effected on Tinian, 2} miles from Saipan, 
and after 5 days’ fighting Tinian town was occupied. 

On July 19 it was announced that U.S. submarines had sunk 14 
more Japanese ships, 2 of them warships, and on July 30 a further 17, 
including 5 rts. On July 24 aircraft sank a coaster off Mindanao 
ree eee and bombed Palau and Woleai; on July 27 they bombed 
3 airfields on Halmahera Island and destroyed at least 45 aircraft, 
losing only`2; and on July 29 they wrecked 4 airfields in the Sorong 
area, at the western end of New Guinea. ; 

Sino-Japanese War. Little information was available, but heavy 
fighting was reported on July 30 at Hengyang, in Hunan (on the railway 
to Canton), which the Chinese had been defending for over a month. U.S. 
heavy bombers made their first daylight attack on enemy targets in 
China, on July 29, going to Anshan, the steel industry centre in Man- 
churia, and Tangku, the port for Tientsin, also making a diversionary 
attack on Chengchow, in. Honan. Good results were observed, dnd 
losses were extremely light. The Japanese stated that Dairen and 
Penhbsihu (a coal centre) had also been attacked. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

Very little news was received of the fighting in Burma, but all was 
to the effect that the Japanese were suffering heavy losses in their 
attempts to hold on to their positions near Ukhrul and on each side of 
the road to Tiddim. The whole of that road to south of Bishenpur was 
cleared, as were also both sides of the track from Imphal to Silchar, 
Imphal’ s alternative route into India. Chinese troops reached Teng- 
chung, the key to the completion of the Ledo road into China, and its 
capture was expected at any time. - 

At sea a heavy attack was made on Sabang, at the north-west tip of 
Sumatra, on July 25, battleships and cruisers taking part. The harbour 
installations and barracks were- destroyed, and great damage done to 
the Radar station and other objectives. 1 cargo ship in port was sunk 
and 9 aircraft destroyed, Allied losses being 1 aircraft only and only 
slight damage to the warships engaged. ` 

On Jay 28 it was announced that British submarines had sunk 21 
supply ships and other vessels-in the Malacca Straits and the Indian 
Ocean, and hit 2 more with torpedoes. In attacks on 2 ene other 
vessels were also damaged. 


os . 


CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA. Jy 22.—Col. Peron, after receiving press corre- 
spondents, agreed to remove the censorship on news leaving the’country 
by telegram. 

July 24.—The National Railway Department nae a note to all 
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privately owned railway companies ordering them to return to their | i 
workers 64 million pesos odd (say £3,800,000) representing retentions 
from wages. (The retentions were made under an award by President 

. Justo in 1934, after 4 years of economic depression, to avoid the dis- 
missal of staffs or reductions of wages. It was then agreed that they 
should be refunded when railway receipts reached a certain level, but 

the railways never recovered:) 


_ Juy 25.——It was announced that the Ambassador to the United 
States had been récalled, owing to “declarations attributed to the 
American Secretary of, State regarding Argentina’s position, which if 
confirmed contained expressions which the Argentine Government 
S s could not accept without loss of dignity”. 

ee by the U.S. Government regarding the Argen- 
vernment. (ses U.S.A.) 


ee Foreign Minister announced the removal of all ‘censorship, 
' in a broadcast, in the presence of the President and the whole 
- Cabinet, in reply to the accusations made in the United States. He 
rejected all the charges, and made three claims: that Argentina had 
fulfilled in letter and the spirit all her international undertakings, had 
never harkoured intentions contrary to the solidarity of the Americans, 
and regarded the diplomatic breach as juridically and politically un- 
juStified and as caused by a lack of understanding shown towards 
Argentina. 

Isolation had been a upon her by those who accused her of 
Isolationism. She wished only for continental harmony and the defence 
of her sovereignty, without which there was nd independence. She had 

co-operated as far as possible, but refused pontice muhtar y alliances 
which limited her sovereignty. 

He compląined af hostile propaganda by press, radio, and cinema, 
and emphasized the country’s economic, cultural, and racial links with 
Europe: He also claimed that the Government were supported by the 
immense majority of the people. 

July 27.—Demonstrations, in which some 300,000 people took part, 
„occurred in Buenos Ayres in support of the Government’s foreign 
aed Banners with the slogan “Sovereignty or death’ were dis- 

in a miarch to the Foreign Ministry, where President Farrell 
ep ene the crowd, endorsing the Foreign Minister’s speech. 

july 29.—President Farrell informed the press that he was deeply 
moved by the demonstration of support for the Government’s foreign 
policy, which had destroyed any theory that the Government was 
divorced from the people arid had lost so with public opinion. 

A report of the Government’s reply to the U.S. Government’s charges, 
published in the United States bya press agency as coming from a source 
whjch ‘could not be disclosed, stated that Argentina had complied in 
letter and spirit with the Rio agreements of Jan., 1942, and placed 








at 


ey, 


interveners i in 13 big Axis firms, controlled the Axis banking business- 


in Argentina, had complied with the agreement for freedom ae 
exports to other American countries, had mobilized shipp 

` Argentine ports, had supplied wheat to Greece and to U.N. RRA. 
and had taken steps to prevent the leakage of diamonds, mica, quartz, 
and quinine to Germany. 
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` AUSTRALIA. Jy 21.—M..Monmayou arrived in Canberra to 
establish a legation for the French Committee of National Liberation. 

Mr. Curtin, closing á 5days’ debate in Parliament on his report on his, 
mission abroad, emphasized that the Prime Ministers had made no’. 
secret commitments in London. A world organization, he said, would 
be an invaluable contribution to removing the causes of war, and the 
Commonwealth must present to it a spectacle of unified entity. -That 
did not mean that it had to integrate its Government or to present an 
Empire boc against the rest of the world. 

He -also said he would do his best:to promote the suggestion that 
European children made homeless by the war should be received as 
immigrants. To hope for any rapid increase in Australia’s population 
would be false optimism, and if reached 10 million in any reason- 
ably short time the problem of their security would not be fundament- 
ally changed. Australia would still rest on the postulate that without 
friends and allies she could be attacked and perhaps overrun by 
superior. force. - 

The Army Minister stated that 10 Australian divisions had been 
fighting in the S.W. Pacific. Up to Jan. 1944 425,000 men had volun- 
teered for service with the A.I.F. anywhere in the world, and another 
270,000 had been compulsorily called up. 

July 24.—Mr. Curtin issued a statement pointing out that information 
from the U.S.A. implying that at Bretton Woods all the United Nations 
had agreed to plans bee an international monetary fund and a recon- 
struction bank, with only Australia “hanging back” was very definitely 
misleading. The Government had ed the invitation for its officials 
to take in the conference in acco: ce with the convenors’ ific 
intimation that neither the participating Governments nor their officials 
would enter into any commitment. When announcements were made 
giving the impression that an agreement was being entered into by the 

ies to the conference regarding the establishment of a monetary 

d and a bank for reconstruction the Government took steps to define 

its position, and it was assured that the signature of the final act of the 

conference would be a certification that the record to which the 

signature was attached was an accurate record of proceedings. In the 

light of this the Australian delegate signed the final act, his signature 
being followed by the words “for purposes of certification”. 


The Government maintained the view that on a matter of such ` 


importance decision could only be made after consideration by the 
Government and Parliament, and the Government would give deep and 
sympathetic consideration to the proposals formulated at the confer- 
_ ence as soon as full details were. received, and would refer them to 
Parliament at the earliest opportunity. 

Jy .25.—Mr. Curtin opened with a broadcast the Government’s 
campaign for wider-constitutional powers for Parliament for 5 years 
after the war, on which a referendum was to'be taken on August 19. 


BELGIUM. July 20.—It was learnt that ever since the Allied land- 
ings in Normandy resistance groups in Belgium had been systematically 

£ ing railways, road bridges, telephones, and other means: of 
communication throughout the country. The network of railways and 


| 
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roads had been largel disrupted, and it was known that the Germans 
had had great diffeulty i in moving troops from Belgium. 

July 21—A message of admiration and encouragement on the 
oea of Belgium’s national day was received from the British 


Foreign Secretary. 


BRAZIL. July 30.—The Government issued a Note on relations 
between Argentina and the United States. It called on Argentina to 
use all her strength to secure the security of the Americas, declaring 
that in the struggle going on for liberty and security, she had failed to 
respond. It also reaffirmed Brazil’s ee of t e United Nations’ 
war obligations. 


CANADA. July 19.—The total war cities up to the end of May 
were announced, ie., Army: killed, 5,483, and presumed dead, 202; 
missing, 430; prisoners or interned, 3,629; and wounded, 10,837. Air 
Force: killed, 4,566; missing, 2,906; presumed dead, 4,517; prisoners, 
1,479; and seriously wounded, 829. Navy: killed, 980; other deaths, 166; 
missing, 329; prisoners, 8; and woun 184. 

At the end of May the strength of the Forces was: Army, 465,000, 
and 13,000 women. Navy, 75,500, and 4,500 women. Air Force, 
189,000, and 14,000 women. 

Ji uly 28. —The Government gave authority for a study to be made of 
international cartels and patent arrangements in their relations to 
Canadian interests. - 

July 29.—The House of Commons adopted unanimously the Govern- 
ment’s measure to provide family allowances to every family with a 
child under 16. 


CHINA. July 26.—The Ministry of Information announced’ that 
preliminary agreements with the Communist-Party had recently been 
signed at Sianfu, the latter’s hea ers in N.W. China. Chiang Kai- 
shek had made pro for a final settlement which included: Govern- 
ment recognition of the legal status of the Communist Party; expansion 
of the Communist forces into 4 armies or 12 divisions; all parties to 
enjoy equal status after the convocation of the Peoples’ Congress, which 
would meet within 1 year of the end of the war. 


COLOMBIA. July 28.—Col. Gil, who kidnapped President Lopez, 
. was sentenced by court martial to 10 years’ imprisonment. 


` CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Juy 21.—The Germans announced the 

-execution of 14 Czechs, 4 of them women, for activities against the 
occupation forces. 

July 29.—It was understood that-an official mission which was to 
organize civil administration in the rear of the liberating Russian Army 
was ready to leave London. It was headed by M. Niemetz, the Minister 
of Reconstruction who would be the Goverment delegate for civil 
affairs under the agreement with Russia. The principal jes were 
. each to delegate a senior official to deal with the affairs of their depart- 
ments. 


EGYPT. July 28.—The Polish Prime Minister anid Foreign Minister 
arrived in Cairo on their way to Russia. 
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FRANCE. July 20.—M. Viénot, the Ambassador to Great Britain, 
died in London. : 

Jsly 21.—Establishment ‘of Legation in Canberra. (see Australia.) 

Gen. pag wees was seriously injured by patriots while travelling in 
the east of 

Juy 25.—Gen. de Gaulle, addressing the Consultative Assembly in 
Algiers, said an ent with the British and U.S. Governments 
would soon be concluded for the co-operation of the French Administra- 
tion and the Allied authorities in liberated territories. The sovereignty 
of Frarice would be recognized, and France would give all the help 
necessary to the British and U.S. Armies. 

The strength of the Forces of the Interior had more than trebled 

ı ‘since the landings and now numbered several hundred thousand, a 
third of them armed. They were immobilizing 8 German divisions. 

The Assembly gave him a ate of confidence with only 4 votes against. 
In the debate, however, the representatives of the centre and t 
me Parliamentary parties came out against his Government, an 
Radical Party delegate said there was a concentration of power in the 
Government’s hands unknown in the history of democracy. Two 
Communists attacked the Government’s policy regarding the multaty 
effort outside and inside France. 

July 29.—Swiss reports stated that the Forces of the Interior had 
executed 10 German prisoners in retaliation for the shooting of wounded 

- captured patriots. ; 


FINLAND. July 17.—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, said “the 
Finnish people are determined to defend their national freedom to the 
last drop of blood. The Finns will never surrender to the mercy of 
others; they value their freedom foo high] highly. We may confidently hope 
ee ee 

Jsly 26.—It was learnt that the executive committee of the Finnish 
T.U.C. had sent to all branches a circular dated July 3 stating that after 
the Social Democratic Parliamentary group decided to let its Ministers 
stay in the Cabinet (in spite of a previous decision to the contrary) the 
committee considered the matter and found no reason to change its 
view that they ought to have resigned. - The executive committee did 
not share the Government’s view that the Soviet peace terms made 
further negotiation impossible. When, after the Russian offensive be- 
gan on June 9, a reconstruction of the Government was planned with 
the object of renewing contact with Moscow the committee gravely 
doubted the suitability of the proposed composition of the Cabinet 
then being formed, and thought more radical changes were needed. 


GERMANY. July 18.—Danzig -was reported to be overcrowded 
with refugees from ‘Konigsberg and other towns, and naval vessels were 
patrolling the Gulf of ear to prevent further arrivals. The main 
roads were also, crowded refugees from East Prussia. People in ` 
Danzig were reported to be peepee to flee, believing that the city 
was to be ceded to Poland. : 
Dittmar, in a broadcast, said their last ounce of strength must now 
be marshalled. The - threatening theni in the East dominated all - 
their thoughts and all their actions, and “then there is the West”, he 
went on. “There can be no doubt that-the Anglo-Americans are head- ; 








` 
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ing for a further supreme effort and a an unheard-of concentration of 
force to win their supreme goal: a break-through in depth into France. 
Already the fighting is taking place iñ proportions which recall the first 
world war.... Montgomery, who believes that to slacken is un- 
English, will steadily bring in new forces and increase his 

The Atlantic Wall is still a reality; but it has taken on the “ofa 
flanking cover. It is quite believable that i in time the enemy will over- 
come such obstacles as it represents.” 

In the East they still had a long, hard road to travel before the front < 
could be finally stabilized; “we have suffered many losses which must 
first be made up. The limits of total mobilization can still be stretched. 
The appearance of new weapons may be left out of account at this point.” 

Statement by British War Minister regarding shooting of 33 war: 
prisoners in Germany. (see Great Britain. 

Jy 19.—The radio services re that Gen.,Grase, C.-in-C. in 
Belgium, in Brussels, said that Germany would “‘in no circum- 
stances give up the battle” before she had achieved victory. By her 
history, her geographical position, and the size of her population, Ger- 
many could make a natural claim for leadership in Haro urope. She was 
also the only Power which could prevent that part of the world from 

“succumbing’in the Bolshevik-capitalist chaos”. 

July 22.—The radio broadcast a statement that in March ‘British 
war prisoners in large numbers escaped from various camps in Ger- 
many, and steps taken to recapture them were completely successful. ¢ 
During the round-up it was found that certain action which had been 
prepared in contact with elements abroad had been foiled. To recap- 
ture prisoners from one of the camps the security forces, owing to 
attempts at resistance or escape, had to make.use of their arms. A 
number of the prisoners lost their lives in the process. The Government 
had informed the British Government of this through the protecting 
Power, and in’ addition, when the pursuit was over, had promised a 
final and conclusive report. But in the meantime the British Foreign 
Secretary e the unheard-of allegation that the prisoners had been 
murdered. 

The Government had sent the British Government a Note most 
energetically repudiating this “unqualified” suggestion, and stating 
that ‘‘the Foreign Secretary of a country which began the bombing war 
against civilians, which has murdered tens of thousands of German 
women and children by terror attacks on dwelling areas, hospitals, and 
cultural monuments, which in an official Handbook of Modern Irregular 
Warfare, written for ‘his Majesty’s Service’, literally orders all British 
soldiers to employ the methods of gangsters, e.g. to crush the skull of a 
prostrate enemy with stones and to pierce his eyes, must, in view of all 
this, be denied ‘the moral right even to speak in this matter, let alone 
to level accusations someone else. In view of the unheard-of 
demeanour of the British Foreign Secretary the Government refuses to 
make any further communication a riers the matter.” 

- Juy 25.—Hitler’s H.Q. announced that ie had issued a decree valid 

for the Greater German Reich and the annexed and occupied territories 
about the total mobilization for war. The main points were: The war 
-situation enforced the mobjlization of the last ounce of strength for the 
Wehrmacht and the arms industry. The chairman of the ministerial 
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council for the defence of the Reich, Marshal Goring, was therefore 

o adapt in every respect the whole of ‘public life to the demands of total 

He would have to see to it that all public events were in line 

with the aim of total mobilization and did not take away any forces 
from the Wehrmacht or the arms industry. 


He would have to examine the whole State administration and all 
public establishments, institutions, and undertakings with the purpose 
of freeing a maximum of man-power. To do this men and material 
must be used rationally and to the last, and tasks of lesser war importance 
stopped or reduced. To this end he could demand explanations from 
. the highest authorities of the Reich, ‘and give them instructions. Legal 
decrees and administrative orders would subsequently be issued by 
the highest authorities. 


The head of the Party Chancellery would energetically support these 
measures by mobilizing the Party in accordance with the powers he had 
been given. 

Under this decree and at the ion of Göring the Führer had 
one Dr. Goebbels to be “Reich Trustee for Total Mobilization for 

ar”. 


Judy 28.—Hitler was reported to have ordered the Gauleiter of East 
Prussia to call up many thousands of the population for special service. 
The Nazi Party was charged with maintaming order, and many restric- 
tions were imposed on travel, telephone communications, etc. ‘ 

July 27.--Goebbels in Das Reich, said that the enemy had now taken 
hold of the German biis strategy, and brought it to bear on Germany; 
this was the prime factor of the retrogression of the military successes 
of 1942—“‘circumstances have given the enemy an advantage ... he 
not only adopted the Wiz strategy, he also made some far-reaching 
inventions which completely revolutionized certain spheres of warfare, 
such as the so-called ‘ ested apparatus’, the instrument for bomb- 
ing through cloud. This instrument has come rather as a surprise for 
Germany. 

Germany therefore needed novel means and possibilities, and develop- 
ments there had been moving in totally unbeaten tracks. They were 
not very far from the day when their own novel weapon would used, 
and the enemy would then be faced with a new situation, “particularly 
Britain, who lies nearest within the reach of our fist, and who by her 
demeanour deserves the most rigorous punishment”. 

July 28.—Goebbels issued his first total mobilization decree, aimed 

ail persons liable for work who have fulfilled their labour duties i in 
appearance only, and persons who, through family or other connection 
have obtained a labour contract enabling them to lead an easy life far 
away from the nation’s common strain of war”. 

It was announced in Berlin that women and adolescents would be 
directed into war work to the fullest extent. The arrest was reported 
of many Army officers, and garrisons' were being investigated to ascer- 
tain the behaviour of units during the critical hours of July 20. 

J«ly 29.—The Minister of Education issued a decree providing that 
“to further the military education of German youth, the military 
situation and High Command , communiqués must from now on be 
regularly discussed in all schoo]s’’., 
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Sauckel issued a decree raising the age-limit of registration for 
women from 45 to 50. . 

July 31.—A writer in an army paper told the forces, in a broadcast 
that there was no “honourable capitulation” in this war, but only 
_ struggle to the last breath. The situation was very grave. The enemy, 
after years of strenuous efforts, had now thrown all his accumulated 
human and material preponderance into the scales of decision, and this 
had caused them serious reverses. All they could do about this mass 
onslanght was to meet quantity with quality; they needed better 
weapons, more fanatical fighters, a superior leadership, and, above all, 
more firmly knit war morale. 

There were only two alternatives: either they carried on the war 
until they won or else-they lost all—not only as far as one class, the 
leading Nazis, was concerned, for all Germans would lose everything. 

“We are in the midst of a crisis”, he concluded; “the war of nerves 
has reached its climax, and to lose our nerve now means to fail in the 
midst of a-crisis and to go under for good. That must never be. The 
great reverses we are suffering at Pear are a clarion call to the sense 
-7 a nsibility of every German. ... We let nothing deprive us of our 

ence in our leaders. We look now neither to the right nor to the 
tate, but charge blindly forward: . 
German report of warning given to Turkey by von Papen. (ses 


Turkey.) 


GREAT BRITAIN. Jy 18.—Mr. Eden, speaking in Parliament on 
the subject of British propaganda to the enemy, said it had not been by 
any means unsuccessful. Of the Germans recently captured in Nor- 
mandy 77 per cent admitted to having read the British pamphlets and 
listened to the pro da, and 40 per cent had leaflets in their ets 
when captured. He did not think the House need fear that the Govern- 
ment’s propaganda was handicapped by.the lack of definition of the 
words unconditional surrender. 

In reply to questions about relations with Gen. Mihailovitch the 
Prime Minister said he bad “followed with the closest attention, as far 
as is humanly possible, what is taking place in Yugoslavia, and I am 
certainly inclined to consider that the decision which we made some 
time ago to dissociate ourselves from Gen, Mihailovitch was in every 
way justifi 

The Minister for War, replying to a SEa question, said that 
33 more British prisoners of war had been shot in Germany while trying 
to escape at different times from different prison camps or from trains. 
The majority of the cases referred to individual attempts to escape. In 
27 cases the Germans had stated that the men were shot while trying 
to escape, but the British Government did not accept this allegation 
as a valid excuse, as international law recognized the right of prisoners 
to try to escape, and provided penalties for such attempts. 

The House voted a supplementary Vote of Credit for £1,000 million 
for expenditure arising out of the war, to cover the period up to the end 
of October. 

Mr. Eden telegraphed to the President of Colombia congratulating 
him on his deliverance from the rebels and expressing the Government’s 
profound satisfaction at the failure of the, attempted military coup d'at 
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Jy 19.—The Colonial Office announced the appointment of Lord 

Gort as High Commissioner and Commander-in-Chief for Palestine and 
h Commissioner for Transjordan. ; 
i "o 23.—The King in Italy. (sez Italy.) 

July 24.—It was announced that Mr. Churchill had returned from a 
3-day tour of the libefated area in Normandy. . 

Mr. Eden received M. Massigli, the Commissioner for Foreign Affairs 
in the French Provisional Government. 

July 25.—The Under-Secretary for India, speaking in Parliament on ' 
the Indian political situation, reminded the House of the speech 
by Lord Wavell on Feb. 17 when he announced that the Cripps offer 
was still opén, and then referred to the publication by Mr. Rajagopal- 
achari of his correspondence with Mr. Jinnah. He pointed out that at 
no time did Mr. Gandhi append his signature to any document which 
was delivered to Mr. Jinnah by the Madras leader. He then read out 
the 6 clauses of the latter’s proposals, the last of which stated that all the 
terms set down would be binding only in the event of transfer by, his 
Majesty’s Government of both power and responsibility for the Govern- 
ment of India, and said Mr. Jinnah was prepared to submit the scheme 
to the working committee of the Moslem League if he received it from 
Mr. Gandhi direct, but declined to accept the responsibility of agreeing 
to it or rejecting it before doing so. z 

The proposals had a very mixed reception in the Indian press, and 
the Moslem League had not yet considered them, and it was hardly the 
time for the British Government to discuss the practicability of pro~ 
posals which were inter-communal and had not been submitted or 
communicated to the Government at all. The Vicéroy had not received 
any communication from any of the three participants. 

Lord Munster then read out the seven points put forward by Mr. Gandhi 
to the press, and pointed out that he was still clinging to precisely the 
claim which wrecked the Cripps mission, for he was no more prepared 
now than in 1942 to accept the formation of an interim Government with 
the Viceroy retaining his existing reserved powers. He demanded a 
so-called interim Government in full control of the civil administration, 
with the Viceroy occupying the position of a constitutional monarch, as 
understood in Great Britain. , 

It must not be forgotten, he concluded, that if a communal settle- 
ment was reached and an interim Government was set up under the 
existing Constitution there were still some very important questions, 
not the least of which was the protection of minorities, to be resolved. ` 

He then dealt with the Indian food situation, and announced that the 
Government were going to bend all their efforts to ensure that a 
permanent food policy was fhought out for India and put into operation. 
A sub-committee of the Advisory Board of the Imperial Council for 
Agricultural Research had devised a plan to increase food production 
by 50 per cent in the next 10 years, and by 100 per cent in the next 15. 
The capital cost would be £750 million, with a recurring annual ex- 
penditure of £15 million. e plan was now before the Provincial 
Governments, who had been asked to state their views before it went to 
the Central Government. - 

Jwy W.—Mr. Eden stated, in reply to questions in Parliament, that 
the Government were doing all in there power to help in solving Polish- 
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Soviet problems. There had been no charge in their attitude, and they, 
continued to recognize the Polish:Government led by M. Mikolajezyk 
“as the Government of Poland. 


july 27.—-The National Savings Committee announced that war-` 
time “small” savings had reached the total of £3,000 million. The 
total of “large” savings was approaching £5,000 million. 

Mr. Eden stated in Parliament that the Government were giving M. 
_ Papandreou full support in his attempts to put the Lebanon Agreement 

into effect, an agreement which held out every promise that a Greek 
Government full resentative of all patriotic opinion in Greece 
would be form e leaders of E.A.M. had, however, declined to 
ratify the signatures of their representatives at the Lebanon Conference 
na to Ala Sa Ministers to the posts it was agreed should be reserved for - 

ead, they put forward fresh and unreasonable demands, the 
en of which would be to give them control over all the guerrilla 
forces in Greece and over the y abroad and a representation in the 
Government out of all proportion to their actual strength. : 

The British Government did not consider that at present any Greek 
political party which had the interests of Greece sincerely at heart could 
justify a refusal to join a National Government or make conditions 
at the nature put forward by E.A.M. Moreover, information received 
left the British Government in rio doubt that an overwhelming majority 
of the G people welcomed the Lebanon Agreement and supported 
M. Papandreou in his efforts to form 4 representative Government. The 
Government were also satisfied that a large proportion of the members 
of E.A.M. were opposed to the obstructive attitude of certain of their 
leaders. If E.A.M. persisted in their refusal to join the Government they 
. must be held responsible for the failure to achieve unity of Greek policy 
and arms at this, the supreme moment of the common struggle. 

It was not true that the courts martial being held in Cairo formed 
a bar to unity. It was agreed at the Lebanon Conference that courts 
martial should be set up, and the Greek Government were therefore 
under an obligation to do so. Though a number of death sentences had 
been passed none had been ged No final decision could be reached 
until all the trials had been completed, but the Government had advised 
the Greek Government that in their view the achievement of Greek 
unity should be the paramount consideration. He personally was con- 
fident that the Greek Government shared that view, and W Papandreou 
was making it the basis of his policy. 

July 28.—Winding up a debate on India in which speakers suggested 
that it was a time for helpful and constructive words, Mr. Amery 
repeated that the Government stood by the Cripps pro , and said 
there was no other declaration that they could make. It was not clear 
how far Mr. Gandhi’s new-proposals were likely to meet either Moslem 
or Hindu opinion; also, they were in no way a Tesponse to the Viceroy’s 
esas for constructive pro 

e statements were bound up with the demand for immediate 

ition of India’s independence, and that was just the demand on 

which negotiation with Co. had broken down in 1942. Indeed, Mr. 

Gandhi now added that India was to bear no part of the cost of her 
own defence. 


« 


> 
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‘ GREECE. July 24.—Two more seamen were sentenced to death in 


Cairo for mutiny on board the Iphestos. The Court found that a food ship 
in a convoy to Greece had been lost as a result of ıt. Two other accused 
received 20 years’ imphsonment, one 15 years, and 4 shorter sentences. 

July 27.—Mr. Eden’s statement st regarding i the political situation and 
the attitude of E.A.M. leaders. reat Britain a 

Sentences of death were eee on 4 sailors on board the warship 
Saktourss for mutiny with violence in April, and long terms of imprison- 
ment on 12 others. ~ 

J sly 29.—The courts martial concluded the trial of the accused with 
a sentence of life-imprisonment for 6 of the crew of the warship Apostols 
and of 20 years’ imprisonment for 8 others. 

Jy 30,—News reached the Government that the Germans had 
destroyed the town of Kleisoura, killing 250 women and children, in 
reprisal for the killing of 2 Germans in a clash between patriots and a 
German patrol. 

The Germans admitted to haying killed 4,100 hostages during March, ° 
April, and May, according to official figures given in the Cems 
controlled Greek papers 

Juy 31.—It was learnt that a Russian military mission had arrived 
in Epirus and made contact with the leaders of E.A.M. 


HUNGARY. July 18.—Swiss reports stated that Adm. Horthy had 
promised the International Red Cross that no more Jews would be 
deported, and had authorized the Red Cross to direct the evacuation 
of Jewish children to countries willing to receive them. The authorities 
were also understood to have stgted that Jews might go to Palestine if 
visas were available. - 


INDIA. July 25.—Statements in Parliament regarding the political 
situation and measures being taken to prevent famine. (see Great 
Britan.) j 

July 28.—It was learnt that Mr. Gandhi had written to Mr. Jinnah, 
formally conveying to him Mr. Rajagopalichari’s formula for a settle- 
ment between the Cee Party and the League. 

Debate iù Parliament and statement by the'Secretary of State. (see 
Great ee 

Jy 30.—It was learnt that the Council of the Moslem League had, 
by a unanimous decision, given Mr. Jinnah full authority to negotiate 
with Mr. Gandhi. 


IRAN. Jy 26.—Riza Pahlavi, the former Shah, died in South Africa. 


ITALY. July 18.—The Cabmet decided to incorporate the patriots 
in the army organization, and instituted measures to mobilize a certdin 
number of additional classes and to open the ranks of the army to all 
who volunteered. 

It also drafted a new text incorporating all the measures sọ far taken, 
by decree, to purge the ranks of the public services of Fascism, hdding 
provisions for their speedy execution. 

Signor Croce resigned from the Government, saying he had only 
intended to remain a Minister until the Cabinet reached Rome. The 
Sagas appointed Signor Orlando president of the Chamber, and the . 

ella Torretta president of the Senate. > 
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Swiss reports stated that strikes had broken out in Milan, and pre- ' 


parations were being made for a general strike on July 25 to create “a 
ent atmosphere of insurrection”. Strikes were going on in 
urin and Genoa. 

y 20.—The Allied Control Commission announced the transfer 
to the jurisdiction of the Government of the provinces of_ Foggia, 
Campobasso, Benevento, Aveltino, and Naples. 

July 23.—King George VI arrived in the country for a tour of the 
Mediterranean battle areas. 

July 24.—King George visited Naples and then flew tó Gen. Alex- 
ander’s camp. 

Jaly 25.—Signor Bonomi explained the armistice terms to the 
Foreign Ministry staff, saying they were very stern; all their domestic 


and foreign activities, all their economit and financial life, the direction - 


of the civil and military administration were “submitted to the watch- 
ful will of the United Nations”. His Government had readily pects 
these terms and had given consent to their publication. 

Friendship with the Western Powers had always been the fixed aim 
of Italian diplomacy ever since the Ri ento, and the sentiment 
underlying it was so strong that Mussolini knew he could not go 

i it. It ‘was only when, “drunk with ephemeral success”, he 
thought he could follow a mad dream of aggression, that “Italy aban- 
doned the old road”. Now she must come back to her o and had 

by renouncing “the so-called Italian claims”. She had given not 
y friendship but weapons and men to help Yugoslavia. 

ST uiy 26.— George, travelling by road and air, reviewed thou- 
sands of British, Canadian, Indian, South African, New Zealand, and 
Polish troops, the last-named in the presence of Gen. Sosnkowski. 


JAPAN. July 18.—Tokyo radio announced that Gen. Tojo had been 
relieved of his Ys as Chief of the Army General Staff and succeeded by 
Gen. Umezu, formerly C.-in-C. of the Kwantung Army. 

Tojo, in a broadcast for home consumption, said he was “simply 
filled with trepidation at the thought that deep anxiety has been caused 
to his Imperial Majesty” owing te the loss of Saipan. 


Juy 19—The News Agency announced that the Cabinet had - 


resigned the provion day, and it had been decided to strengthen the 
Government by a wider selection of the personnel. ‘The Emperor com- 
manded Gen. Koiso, Governor-General of Korea, and Adm. Yonai, 
formerly Naval C.-in-C.; to form a new Cabinet. Both were well known 
for their advocacy of the extension of Japanese dominion by conquest. 

The Board of Information, announcing the Government’s resigna- 
tion, said “at this time of decisive war, to have reached the 
existing to-day is ca the Emperor much concern, because of which 
the present Cabinet is with trepidation. To ensure a successful 
prosecution of the war we look forward anxiously to the appearance 
of a new, strong Cabinet.” 

July 22.—The News Agency announced that the Cabinet had been 
formed, with Gen. Koiso as Prime Minister; Adm. Yonai, Navy Minister; 
M. Shigemitsu, Foreign Minister; M! Ishiwara, Finance; and M. Fuji- 
wara, Munitions. 

Koiso issued a statement that “the one and only way to overcome 


° 
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the present crisis is for the whole nation to unite in a determined fight 
to crush the enemy's counter-offensive. The Government will firmly 
adhere to the nation’s established foreign policy and work for a thoro 
going realization of the principles of the Greater East_ Asia joint 
declaration.” 

They would also further strengthen the ties with Germany, ‘‘in positive 
pursuit of the common war objective”, and maintain friendly relations 
with the Soviet Union and exert their best efforts in order to avoid 
unnetessary provocations. Efforts would also be made ‘‘towards be- 
friending neutral countries, in order that they-may offer more positive 
co-operation to. Japan”. 

J sly 28.—Tokyo radio announced that there was no foundation in 
the reports that American pilots who crashed on Japanese soil had been, 
or would be executed. The U.S. Government seemed to have misinter- 
preted the radio message of July 15 from piety face which only said, 

‘the attacking B29 bombers which were shot down out of the sky of 
Japan have thus come on their one-way ticket to hell”. : 


NEW ZEALAND. July 18.—The Prime Minister arrived back from 
England and the U.S.A. He made a statement emphasizing the value 
of the Prime Ministers’ Conference in-London, and, on co-operation with 
the Commonwealth, he said he had made it clear that the New Zealand 
Government were well satisfied with the system of prior consultation 
that had worked particularly well throughout the war, but added that 
New Zealand was agreeable to any practicable suggestions which might 
maké it an even better system. 


NYASALAND. July 24-—The Colonial Secre approved the 
setting up of an African provincial council in each of the two provinces. 
They would be advisory in character, and composed of chiefs and other 
responsible members under the presidency of te provincial com- 
missioner. 


PALESTINE. July 19.—Appointment of Lord Gort as High Ce 
missioner. (ses Great Britain.) 


POLAND. July 23.—A broadcast, from Moscow, by the Union of 
Polish Patriots declared that the National Council-of the Homeland 
had announced the formation in Chelm of a Polish Committee of 
National Liberation, and said the proclamation establishing it was 
issued from Warsaw on July 21. The Committee would be in charge of 
civil administration in the liberated areas. 

It was headed by Edward Ososka-Morawski, Chairman and Director 
of Foreign Affairs, 2 Vice-chairmen; and Directors of National Defence, 
Public Administration, National Economy, Justice, Public Welfare, 
Education, etc. Gen. Rola-Zelenski was eppented C.-in-C. of the 
United Polish Army. 

By a resolution "is National Council of the Homeland assumed 
supreme authority over the Union of Polish Patriots. It directed the 
Committee of Liberation to establish its temporary headquarters on 
liberated. territory, and appointed as members of the Committee 
leaders of the underground movement who had got across the front 
line, while 5 members remained in occupied territory to lead the 
struggle and ensure liaison with the National Council. 


` 


„on the illegal 


, 
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The Council also decreed: (1) the assumption,of supreme authority ` 


over the Polish Army in the U.S.S.R; (2) to unite the people's army 


with the latter; (3) the united armies to bear the name of the “Polish ` 


Army”; (4) to set up a High Command composed of the C.-in-C, and 4 
members, This decree was not to affect the subordination, for the 
conduct of military operations, of Polish formations on the Soviet- 
German front to the High Command of the Red Army. 


The Liberation Committee, in a manifesto, said the National Council ` 


was the sole source of authority in Poland. The Government in London 
and its gagn Poland was an illegal and self-styled authority based 


E ee and was driving Poland to a new disaster.” — 
The Committee and the Council were acting on the basis of the 


Constitution of March 17, 1921, the only one legally voted. The Com- - 


mittee called on the people to collaborate with the Red Army, and td 
stand up and fight for the return to Poland of “the ancient Polish 


territory of Pomerania and Silesia, for East Prussia, for a broad access f 


to the sea, for Polish boundary marks on the Oder”. 

The frontier should be settled by mutual agreement, in accordance 
-with the principle of Pqlish territory for Poland, and White Russian, 
Ukrainian, and Lithuanian territory for Soviet White Russia, Ukraine, 
and Lithuania. / 

The Committee would take steps to secure reparation for the ae 
done by the Germans and the punishment of Germar war criminals. 
To secure the reconstruction of the country it would at once proceed 
with a broad agrarian reform, setting up a land fund for that purpose. 
Land belonging to Germans and to traitors would be confiscated, anda 
personal allowance paid to that of other owners of over 50 hectares. 
Except for land set aside for collective farms, the soil taken over would 
be distributed among small holders, medium-sized farmers with large 
families, and farm labourers. 

The Telegraph ency, in London, announced that a communiqué 
by the Union of Polish Patriots in Moscow had reported the creation 
of a Committee of National Liberation which called itself the “Deal 


‘and Provisional Executive of the Polish State”. The persons included 


in it were y completely unknown to the Polish people, and re- 
presented nobody except a small Communist group without any 


- Influence on the Polish people. It was an attempt by a handful of 


usurpers to impose a political leadership on the nation which was at 
variance with the overwhelming majority. “The Polish nation”, it 
declared, “which has fought heroically for 5 years . . . in response to the 
appeal of its legal Government, which is enjoying its full confidence 
and which has created underground a full State administration, will 
never yield to any alien will.” The 15 members of the Committee in- 
cluded 9 Communists, and the other 6 took no part in political life. 
Ten out of the 15 belonged to the Union of Polish Paitiots, formed in 
Moscow 2 years ago. 

Jul ed 25 —Soviet statement on attitude to Poland. (see U.S.S.R.) 

26.—Mr. Eden’s statement in Parliament regarding the Govern- 

mrs (ses Great Britain.) , 

July ZI—M. Mikolajczyk left London for Russia, with the Foreign 
Minister and the Speaker of the National Assembly in London. 


ascist Constitution of April, 1935. That Governmenthad - 
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t Announcement of .agreement-between the National Copmittee of 
. Liberation and the Sqviet Government, (see U.S.S.R.) , 


SPAIN. /1dy 17:—Gen. Franco told the meeting of the Falangist 
National Council that’ whether Spain took part or not in any future 
international congresses she would always be ready to collaborate in the 
cause’ of peace. From the’time the war began she had predicted that qt 
would inevitably end in anarchy or Communism, and “to-day we see 
this has been confirmed by the facts’. It was because of this that 
Spaniards wanted aromediate peace, and not because sey favoured 


either belligerent. 


SWEDEN. July 27.—A German flying bomb fell in south-eastern 
Sweden for the third time. : 


TURKEY. July 22.—Ankara fadio announced that, following U-boat 
-attacks on Turkish shipping in the Bosporus in territorial waters, all 
traffic in the Black Sea had been suspended as from July 23. The 
- nationality of the U-boats making attacks was unknown, but an 
investigation was being made. The Canary had been’ attacked on July 
19, but not hit, and the sailing ship Chef de Batteries had been sunk. on * 
July 20 and 3 lives lost. 
aly 31.—Following a visit of von Papen to the Prime Minister a 
German report stated that he had “toldaM. Sarajoglu in very serious 
terms that a breaking of relations with comes as is planned under 
" pressure of the United Kingdom, would deprive Turkey, finally, of her 
a of action which up to now has been jealously guarded by her 
as a proud nation. The United Kingdom undoubtedly means that this 
step shall force Turkey to enter the war . . which would bring with it 
momentous consequences for the country.” 


U.S.A. July 18.—The Democratic Convention was opened in Chicago. 
Juy 20.—The Convention nominated President Rose velt as its 
candidate in the Presidential Election, and adopted the Party platform. 
The President, in his speech of acceptance, said that in the last 3 
elections the people had transcended party affiliation; not only Demo- 
crats but forward-looking Republicans and millions of Independent 
voters had turned to progressive leadership, a leadership which sought 
to advance the lot of the average citizen, and he was confident they 
would continue to look to that same kind of liberalism to build the 
ae ’s economy for the future. Other points in his speech were: 

y the Far West States of America were being defended in 
Noman and Saipan; what happened in Normandy and Saipan 
vitally affected the security and well-being of Oklahoma and California. 

. _ Only in the present generation had people been compelled to widen 
the orbit of their vision to include every part of the world, and this 
was good, since they would need it after the war. The American people 
now knew that all nations of the world.would oe to play their part 
in keeping the peace by fọrce and in deciding pea y the disputes 
which might lead to war. They all knew that if I Genieny and Japan 
were to come ee the war with their philosophies established and 
their armies mtact then their grandchildren would have to fight for their 
liberties and their lives. 

For their own safety they must take a leading part in the mainten- 
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ance of peace and the increase of trade. The job before them was (1) 
to win the war, fast, and overpoweringly; (2) to form world-wide inter- 
national e E and arrange to use the world’s armed forces to 
make another war impossible; (3) to build an economy for the returning 
servicemen, and for all Americans, that would provide a decent 
standard of living. 

’ The people would décide in the Fall whether the wished to turn 
over this ‘job to those who op lend-lease and international .cos. ° 
operation against the forces of aggression until they could read the 
polls of popular sentiment; or to leave it to those who saw the danger 
from abroad, met it head on, and had now seized the offensive and 
carried the war to its present stages of-success—to those who, by inter- 
national conferences and m actions, had begun to build that kind 
of common understanding aig ive erative experience which would be 
so netessary in the Pie world ey would decide on the record— 
the record written on the seas, on the land, and in the skies. 

` July 21.—Lord Beaverbrook and the British delegation to the oil 
conference arrived in Washington. 

The Democratic Party platform declared that the primary and 
imperative duty of the country was to wage the war with every re- 
source to final triumph, and pledged that they would continue to fight 
side by side with the United Nations until this supreme objective had 
been attained; also, “to join with the other United Nations in the 
establishment of an international Se based on the principle . 
of the sovereign equality of all peace-loving States, open to mem ip 
by all such States, large and small, for the prevention of aggression ` 
and the maintenance of international peace and security; to make all 
necessary and effective agreements and arrangements through which 
the nations would maintain adequate forces to meet the n of pre- 
venting war and of making impossible the-preparation for war, and 
, which would have such forces available for joint action when necessary.” 

The other main points were: support for the maintenance and mem- 
bership of an international court of justice; the employment of diplom- 
acy, conciliation, and arbitration where appropriate in the settlement 
of international disputes; support of the Atlantic Charter and the 
Four Freedoms; of the neighbour policy, and the extension 
of the trade policies initiated by the Roosevelt Administration; and, “we 
favour the opening of Palestine to unrestricted Jewish immigration and 
colonization and such a policy as to result in the establishment there 
of a free and democratic Jewish Commonwealth . . . the fullest measure- 
ment of self-government for Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, and even- 
tual Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii; and the extension of the right 
of suffrage to the people of the district of Columbia.” . 

The Convention ended with the nomination of Senator Truman for 
the Vice-Presidency. 

J tly 22.—The final acts resulting from the Bretton Woods discussions 
of the monetary fund and the bank for recopstruction and development 
were signed by the delegates of 44 nations. Reservations on certain 
points were entered by a number of nations. 

Mr. Morgenthau announced that Russia had agreed to increase her 
subscriptions to the Bank for Reconstruction from $900 million to 
$1,200 million, the United States subscription was $3,175 million, and 
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' China and Canada raised theirs somewhat, bringing the capital assets ` 
of the Bank up to a total of $9,100 million. - 

A summary of the final draft of the Monetary Agreement concluded 
at the Conference was published by the United Nations’ Information 
Office, and the-full text of both Acts was cabled abroad by the U.S. 
Office of War Information. i 

July 24—President Roosevelt approved a plan to increase the 
Navy’s personnel to 3,200,000 by Dec. 31, and authorized the Navy 
Department to base plans upon a strength of 3,389,000 by June 30, 
1945 f : 


July 25.—Recall of Argentine Ambassador in Washington. (ses 
Argentina.) 

Juy 26.—The State Department issued a memorandum which had 
been sent to all the Latin-American Republics and the British Govern- > 
ment on June 22 stating that it was “the judgment of the U.S. Govern- 
ment that the American Republics and their associates among the 
United Nations should firmly adhere to the present policy of non- 
recognition of the Farrell régime {in Argentina) until by unequivocal 
acts it is conclusively demonstrated that there has been a fundamental 
change of tine policy in favour of the cause against the’Axis and 
in support of inter-American unity and common action”. ` 

Argentina had taken 2 steps resulting in serious injury to the Allied 
cause; she deliberately violated the pledge taken. with her sister 
Republics to co-operate in the war against the Axis; and she had notor- 
iously given affirmative assistance to declared enemies of the United 
Nations. 

For 8 years before Pearl Harbour the structure of inter-American 
co-operation and hemispheric oen had been built up, as witness 
the achievements of the meetings at Montevideo, Lima, Havana, and 
Rio de Janeiro. But when the test came Argentina decided to pursue 
a divergent çourse, and the fact that the most urgent considerations of 
national security, including Argentina’s, had not induced her Govern- 
ment to practise unity in time of war invalidated any suggestion.that 
other American Governments should recognize it. 

Other points were: the refusal to recognize Argentina did not in any 
way constitute intervention in her internal affairs. The Ramirez 
Government’s severance of relations with the Axis and repeated 
assurances that Axis activities would be suppressed were followed by 
President Farrell’s assumption of the “delegated” power of President 
Ramirez. The position of the Farrell Government was “firm adherence 
to the thesis that recognition should be accorded to them on the basis 
of a few acts of the overthrown Ramirez Government and mere prom- 
ises of future performance, while avoiding a declaration of determin- 
ation to collaborate with the rest of the hemisphere.” - 

Instances of pro-Axis actions were given, e.g. the giving of contracts 
for public works to firms of enemy origin or co-operating with the 
enemy; pe a firms friendly to the United Nations to accept the 
position of sub-contractors of Nazi firms; and the placing of Govern- 
ment advertisements in Axis newspapers and supplying them with 
paper imported under United Nations navicerts. 


U.S.S.R. July 22.—Pravda stated that Germany’s fate was being - 
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decided on the battlefield, and not by internal forces, and Ilya Ehren- 
“burg, in Red Star, said “we are not relying on any Germans—we are 
relying on tanks and shells. It would be wrong to think this is any sort 


yee 


of popular movement. For.a popular movement there must be a people,» ` 
but in Germany we see only .. . a rapacious, brainless mass, alternately g 


arrogant and cowardly, incapable òf thought or feeling.” 


- July 23.—Broadcast on behalf of Union of Polish Patriots by Moscow * ~ 


radio. (ses Poland.) 

July 25.—Red Star and Ixoestia published a declaration by 16 oe 
German generals accusing Hitler and his clique of cond 
German nation to destruction by continuing the war. They 
out that the northern army group not yet involved in the pened 
sector had been ordered to hold its positions, where it was gravely 
threatened with encirclement. The 4th Army had been destroyed, the 
Sth and the 3rd Panzer armies partly destroyed, and the German fighting 
spirit had collapsed in the units under their own command. The troops 
were in a condition of permanent moral and physical overstrain. 
. The Government issued a statement announcing that the Soviet 
troops had now entered the territory of Poland, and that “the founda- 
tion has thus been laid for the liberation of the fraternal, long-suffering 


.. Polish people from German occupation’ .The troops had entered 


Poland imbued with but one single determination: ta rout, the 
German troops and to assist the Polish people in their task of liberation 
and the restoration of a strong and democratic Poland. 

“The Government declares”, it went"on, “that it views the military 
operations conducted by the Red Army on the territory of Poland as 
operations on the territory of a sovereign, friendly, allied State. ... It 
has no intention of establishing on the territory of Poland its own 
administrative organs, cohsidering this a concern of the Polish people. 
It has therefore decided to conclude with the Polish Committee of 
National Liberation an agreement regarding relations between the 
Soviet command and the Polish administration. The Soviet Govern- 
ment declares that it does not pursue the aim of acquiring any a “i 
Polish territory or the alteration of the Polish social order. 
military operations were dictated solely by military necessity and w 
urge to aid the Polish people. 

Moscow radio reported that the Government bad agreed to a request 
by the Syrian Government to establish diplomatic relations and 


exchange missions. 
* July 27.—Moscow radio announced that an ent was signed on 
July 26 by the Government and the Polish Committee of National 


Liberation on relations between the Russian High Command and the 
Polish administration. It provided: (1) Supreme power in areas where 
the Red army was fighting was vested in the Soviet C.-in-C. till the 
. operations ended; (2) The Polish Committee was to establish an admin- 
” istration in accordance with the Constitution, create the machinery for 
recruiting: mern for the army and ensure active co-operation with the 
Red Army; and (3) The Polish formations being created in “Russia 
would operate on Polish territory. 

Other clauses dealt with the details of co-operation and of the assump- 
tion of civil administration by the Polish Committee as territories were 
. liberated; etc.” 
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THE EXCHANGE OF MINORITIES AND TRANS- 
FERS OF POPULATION IN EUROPE SINCE 1919 


Il. Repatriation of Germans by Agreement— 
Exchange of Minorities in the Balkans since 1939 


EXCHANGE of population as a solution of.the minority problem has 
been, carried out in the Balkans and Turkey.: In recent years Germany 
has become an advocate of this policy and has already put it into 
ata , bringing back some hundreds of thousands of Germans to the 

ich from the Baltic States, South Tirol, Bessarabia, Bukovina, 
Dobruja, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. The war has given additional 
impetys to this process, and new delineations of frontiers in Europe 
have been accompanied by transfers of population. Thus, the U.S.S.R. 
and Germany agreed in 1939 to a transfer-of German and Russian 
minorities in Poland. In 1940 Rumania and Bulgaria signed an agree- 
ment for the return of Southern Dobruja to Bulgaria and a compulsory 
exchange of minorities. Throughout Western Europe, too, weople have 
become accustomed to the idea of migration, evacuation, and the 
eegimentation by the State which conditions of war necessarily i impose. 
Perhaps for this reason, and because of the failure of the Minorities 
Treaties, the policy of compulsory transfer of population as the solution 
of the minorities problem appears to be gaining favour not only i in 
Germany but in the democratic countries. 

The exchanges of population which took place in the Balkans be 
tween 1919 and 1930 hage now become ‘part of European history; 
documents are available which give information about even the small- 
eat details of the transfers, while sufficient time has elapsed to enable 
one to see beyond the immediate results and to view the whole process 
with comparative impartiality. Transfers which have taken place since 
1939 have; however, been made in war-time, by enemy or ex-enemy 
Powers, and~ information concerning fhem is necessarily limited. In. 
addition, Germany has made the policy of resettlement (Umstedlung) 
an integral part of Nazi policy, so that much of the news from German 
sources bears all the hall-marks of propaganda and can hardly be 
treated as reliable information. It will be understood, therefore, that 
the transfers and exchanges of population which have taken place since 
1939 .cannot be described in the same detail as those made in the 
Balkans after the last war. ` 

In his Reichstag speech of Oct. 6, 1939, es 

} 1 See Bulletin of July 22, 1944. : i 
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expression of the new German policy of security through Soviet- 
German co-operation, already revealed by the Soviet-German frontier 
agreement of Sept. 28, 1939, er described the policy of Umstedlung 
as part of his scheme for the pacification of Europe: 
. a new settlement of the ethnographical conditions, that means 
a removal of the nationalities, so that at the end of this process better 
lines of division may result than is the case to-day ... The whole East 
and South-East of Europe is in part filled with splinters of German 
nationality which cannot maintam themselves . ,. It is therefore one 
of the tasks:of a far-seeing regulation of population, in order on the way 
to get rid of some part ert al the materials from which conflicts. might 
arise.” 


This policy had already been foreshadowed in a speech made by 
Hitler on April 28, 1939 in which, hinting at the Italo-German agree- 
ment of 1938, he had stated: - 

“J have never left any doubt that in point of fact it is scarcely 
possible anywhere in cn od arrive at boundaries which will be 
satisfactory in every way. The migration of peoples which gradually 


T 


came to a standstill during the last century, on the one hand, and the | 


development of large communities on the other, have brought about 
a situation which, whatever way they look at it, must necessarily be 
considered unsatisfactory by those concerned.” He then set his 
determination to incorporate all Germans in the Reich. 

Immediately after the Octobér speech the repatriation of the Ger- 
mans from the Baltic States began, accompanied b much publicity. 
In point of fact negotiations for repatriation of from the 
South Tirol had already been going on for some months, although they 
had received very little mention in the German press. .The Völkischer 
Beobachter of Oct. 23, 1939, however, gave the impression -that the 
return of the South Tirolese was a direct outcome of the recent state- 
ment of policy. ‘While the first persons returning from the Baltio 
States were arriving in Gdynia, the Führer turned his thoughts to the 
destiny of our comrades in the South Tirol.” Actually Hitler had been 
compelled to turn his thoughts to the South Tirol as early as May, 1938, 
when he visited Rome (after the Austrian Anschluss), and it seems 
probable, according to informatidn received from South Tirolese 
sources, that negotiations for transfer began at this time. 

The Italian Fascist Government had been trying for years to elimin- 
ate the Austrian Tirolese minority by a drastic policy of oppression and 
Italianization, which had only served to strengthen German national 
consciousness and resistance to assimilation, and against which the 

German-speaking ‘minority had no redress, because Italy had not 
signed a treaty for the protection of minorities. The incorporation of 
. Austria in the Reich meant that Nazi Germany and Italy now had a 
common frontier on the Brenner, and the discontented German minority 
immediately south of it was a potential threat to Italian security. 
Mussolini had not opposed the Anschluss, and probably demanded, as a 
reward for his neutrality, the promise that the German Tirolese should 
be removed. .Germany, for her part, needed to retain the good-will of 
her Axis partner and furthetmore needed all the immigrants she could 


: t Détails of the conditions of the minority in South Tirol and of Italan policy 
appeared in Pye of July 29, 1939. 2 


w Ka 
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attract to supplement her dwindling reserves of labour. No action 
was taken, however, until a year after Hitler’s Rome visit. Then, in 
May, 1939, Mussolini complained to Hitler that he had not kept his 
promise, making as his pretext an expedition of twenty-one members 
of the local Auslandsorgantsation from Bozen to Meran and the circula- 
tion of a phlet inciting the Tirolese to rebellion.1 Hitler thereupon 
decided that the South Tirol affair should be brought to an end, and 
ordered that the removal of Germans should be begun at once. In the 
second week of June-he convened a meeting in Berlin at which Himmler, 
Bohle, and Bene, Consul General at Milan, representing Germany, and 
Ambassador Attolico -and the Prefect of Bolzano, Mastromattei, repre- 
senting Ital s4 decided that the Retchsdeutsche (German citizens living 
in the South Tirol) should be retyrned to the Reich, and the Volks- 
destsche Gana who had received Italian nationality) should . 
emigrate : Germany, where they would receive German citizenship. 
The transfer was to be carried out, in three stages, beginning with 
Retchsdeutsche without property, who were to leave within three months, 
followed at longer intervals by Retchsdeutsche and Volksdeudsche who 
were in employment or had property to liquidate. The whole transfer 
was to take place within two . Emigration commissions were to be 
set up by both Germans and talians, and Himmler was to be in charge 
of the evacuation. The rural population was to be moved to Northern’ 
Tirol, Carinthia, and South Steiermark in as’ close a group as was 
possible, and a favourable foreign exchange rate was to be 

`The Vienna correspondent of the Daily Telegraph stated on July 6, 
1939 that Germans resident in the South Tirol had alread y pee pee to 
leave, and the Times of July 7 reported that an emigration burea’ 
been set up in Bozer, oe oe 
German or Italian until July 14, when the Giornale d'Italia 
published a message kon Berlin that arrangements were being made to 

‘favour the exodus” of Germans from the South Tirol. On July 15 
Signor Gayda announced in the Grornale d'Italia that “an organized 
transfer of Alto Adige natives to Germany has lately been agreed upon”, 
and that “there is no question of any expulsion of natives, but only a 
calm exodus based on clear and friendly agreements between Rome and 
Berlin, the national wishes of the interested a ae being respected”, 
The voluntary nature of the exodus was stressed 

This agreement, which had received no direct mention in the German 

press, did not prove to be final. On Oct. 22 it was officially announced 
in Rome that the German and Italian Governments had signed an 
agreement for the obligatory transfer of the Retchsdewtsche dnd the 
voluntary transfer of the Volksdeutsche of the South Tirol. The terms,- 
which were published on December 21, 1939, were far less drastic than. 
those of the original June agreement. "They provided that the Retchs- 
dewische were to return to.Germany within three months, whereas the 
Volksdewtsche would be allowed to “opt freely and spontaneously” 
between retaining Italian nationality and remaining sae in 
Italy, or returning to the Reich as German citizens. choosing 
German citizenship would be compelled to return before Dec. 31, 1942. 
No provision was made for the, automatic_assumption of German 


1 The tion had viously been approved by the Italian authorities, 
while the Frolese declared that the pamphlet was of Italian origin. 
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nationality by the Volksdeutsche, who emigrated to the Reich, but it 





` was announced,at the beginning of June, 1940 that they could obtain 


- German nationality by a shortened process and without fees by apply- 
igt the Rgichsstatihalter for the Tirol and Vorarlberg before June.30. 
e question of compensation for property is obscure. The Frank- 
' furter Zeitung of Oct. 22, 1939 stated that migrants would be allowed 
to dispose of their property before they left, either privately or through 
official Italian Government agencies. On Feb. 2, 1940 it was announced. 
in Rome that an agreement had been signed setting up a mixed Italo-~ 
German Commission for the assessment of the property of the German. 
migrants. The Mixed Commission had some difficulty in deciding the 
total value of the property concerned, the Germans assessing it at 12 
thousand million lire as against the Italian assessment of 5 thousand 
‘million lire. A compromise estimate was finally reached of 7 to 8 
thousand million lire.1~ Arrangements were made that a further agree- 
ment to regulate the payment of this Italian debt should be concluded 
in 1941, and that meanwhile Italy would not pay any instalments that 
-year “but would allow the money realized from the liquidation of her 
property in Sudetenland, Austria, and Poland to be used as a prelimin- 
ary payment. No mention is made of compensation to the migrants 
themselves, but presumably it was to be in cash. The-results indicate 
that few of the Volksdewtsche disposed of their property privately. 
The plebiscite was Held on-Dec. 31, 1939, and published results? 
showed that out of a total of 267,907 Volksdeutsche, 185,365 voted for 
-~ repatriation to Germany, while 82,542 decided to remain in Italy. 
Those who did not record votes were presumed to have opted for Italy. 
Little is known as to the conditions under which the plebiscite was 


` held. The result was reported in the German papers as a “great German. 


success”, and given by the Italian press without comment. The large 
proportion (73 per cert) opting for repatriation to the Reich denotes 


- a curious change in Tirolese opinion since the previous May, when news 
a of the transfer had been received with bewilderment and hostility.* 


. The promise that those who decided to remain in Italy would be allowed 
to remain ip their own homes, and would not, as was previously rum- 

oured, be compelled to move to other of Italy, had, judging by 
published results, little effect as an inducement to stay, since only 27 
per cent opted for Italy. It is known however that all officials were. 
given the choice of voting for Germany and being removed to Austria, 

or voting for Italy and being removed to another of-Italy, and for 
this reason practically the whole official population voted for Germany. 

On the other hand, tew of the farming population did so except those 
who had no land, or were in debt, so that the sateen who voted for 
Germany was composed mainly of officials and the undesirable element 


. of the Tirolese population. 


Difficulties have been experienced as regards the actual transfer and 
re-settlement of the Tirolese in the Reich, and it was announced in an 
official communiqué of Aug. 21, 1942 that the German and Italian 
Governments had agreed that for special réasons due to the war the 


rt of the Rome pride ean of Tks Tomes, Fob- 26, 1940. / 
2 T highly probable that , from German sources, are inaccurate. 
*It was reported from South Tirolese sources that a delegation of four South 

eee ne nie eee eee Sr hee CR me avn ak eon 
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i . 
re-settlement of Germans from South Tirol within the Reich would not 
be possible by the date agreed upon in the Conyention of Oct. 21, 1939, 
which was therefore postponed trom Dec. 31, 1942 until Dec. 31, 1943. 

The” Retchsdewtsche numbered a roximately 10,000; and; „between 
6,000 and 7,000 of them had already bata entered Py mid Marin: 
1939 under the terms of the Jul e (Gerinan 1 The report of the 
Deutsche Umsiediungs-Trouhand Ceselischafi Resettlement 
Trust) for 1942 announced that the aA ene the Germans from 
the South Tirol “continues to be a difficult and laborious business”, 
and went on to state that the number of cases dealt with rose from 
220,000 in 1941 to 237,802 in 1942. It will be remembered that 185,365 
Volksdewtsche opted for return -to Germany, which, together with the 
10,000 Reschsdewtsche, gives a total of 195,365. The figure of 237,802 
emigrants therefore (if accurate) indicates either a very high raté‘of* 
reproduction or a last-minute decision to emigrate. The most probable 
explanation is that the figures are used as propaganda and bear Uenig 
relation to the truth. 

Settlement of the emigrants took place in two stages. First the emi- - 
grants were received into a collecting camp (Samellager) in Innsbruck, ` 
and from there they had to report to a Transfer Office Umsiedlung 
Südtirol) where each case was dealt with separately. On Nov. 3, 1939 
the Dowische Umstedlungs-Treuhand Gesellschaft had been founded with ` 
an initial capital of Rm. 1 million to help in the solution of Sa 
arising from the transfer, and in Jan. 1940 this Trust placed Ran 
million at the disposal of the German banks in Austria for the een a 
of the repatriated South Tirolese." A number of the immigrants 
were to be settled-in the North Tirol, and plans were made to build a 
new suburb of 5,200 dwellings on the ‘outskirts of Innsbruck and 3,000 
peasant dwellings near the Italian frontier. These plans, even if carried 
through, would have proved inadequate. As it was, the Fr 
Zortung of Oct. 5, 1940 reported that only 1,200 houses had been built - 
since 1933, whereas the resettlement of the 1 Tirolese demanded at least. < 
10,000 houses within a short time. By the end of 1941 it was reported . ‘:: 
that 72,000 had been settled in North Tirol, the Vorarlberg, and 
Carinthia. The destination of the remainder is obscure. In the autumn 
of 1939 some had infiltrated into Bohemia and Moravia, and it had 
been rumouretl that others would join the Balts who were being 
resettled in Western Poland. In 1942 Himmler, making the Be 
that the settlement of the South Tirolese should -be speeded u 
nounced that Luxemburg, Lorraine, and the East* Sudetengau . s ould : 

be preferred for settlement areas. 

e transfer of the South Tirolese has received little publicity i in the 
German’ press, and there is no information as to the welfare of these 
ts since their repatriation. The men of military age would 
inevitably be absorbed by the military machine. 
ents for the repatriation of the German minorities were con- 
cluded with Estonia on Oct. 15, 1939 and With Latvia (who showed 
some reluctance) on Oct. 30. According to the Latvian census of 1935 
the German inhabitants of Latvia numbered 62,144, of whom 56,441 : 
were Latvian citizens (Volksdeutsche). The Estonian EY was 
1 Soe The Tomes, Aug. 16, 1939. . ere. 
a a ONS, Jan.16, 1940, 
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approximately 16,000. These minorities were descendants of the Ger- 
“man colonizers of the middle ages, or of German peasants who migrated 
in the early years of the nineteenth century. The former had played an ~ 
important part in the development of the economic and_cultufal life 
of the Baltic States and formed a prosperous upper and middle class;, 
there is no indication that they, or the peasant minority, or indeed the 
Governments of Germany and Latvia and Estonia, had been anxious 
for their repatriation before the development of the policy of Umsted- 
lung. Even the German Government seemed to find it necessary to give 
reasons for recalling the Balts. The splendid qualities of the Baltic 
Germans were needed, it explained, in the settlement of the newly-won 
Western Poland, while the withdrawal of minorities in the Baltic would 
be a lasting contribution to peaceful relations in that region. The sug- 

estion of Allied and neutral observers that a secret pact with the 
Soviet Government for the withdrawal of German influence in the 
Baltic was behind this new policy was denied in Moscow, and treated 
with derision by Germany. 

The publication of the ext of the Agreements showed that Germany, 
would gain financially from the transfers. The Agreement with Estonia 
provided that the Estonian Government would release from Estonian 
citizenship those Germans (V olksdeutsche) who wished to return to the 
Reich. Those who returned could take with them 50 Estonian crowns 
in cash and their movable property, including personal valuables 
- {precious metals and stones) to the value of 500 Estonian crowns. 

. Artisans could take their tools and small quantities of material neces- 
sary for their work. Certain classes of property could only be taken 
with the permission of the Estonian Government: included in this 
category were art collections and historical documents, family heir- 
looms, motor vehicles, and medical instruments. Money and securities 
left behind by the emigrants were to be transferred immediately to a 

jal banking account opened by the German Legation at Tallinn and_ 
uently handed over to the Deudsche Umsitedlungs-Treuhand 
Gesellschaft Fonnded on Nov. 3). This body was to be responsible for the 
liquidation and administration of the emigrants’ immovable property, 
paying “due regard to Estonian economic interests” in doing so. 

The Estonian Government had the right to appoint a trustee to the 
Deutsche Umstedlungs-Trouhand Gesellschaft, ana he could refer claims 
to which he his consent to an Estonian-German Arbitration 
Commission which was to be appointed under the terms of a future 

„agreement. The liquidation and realization of eae property 
was to bé>effected by the German Resettlement ‘Trust, agreement 
with the Estonian Ministry of iculture. The total wealth of the 
Estonian Germans was estimated at between £10 million.and £20 
` million,* which, under the terms of the Agreement, became an asset in 
foreign exchange to the German Government. 

The Agreement with Latvia provided that Germans who were Latvian 
citizens should be allowed to decide whether they wished to be repatri- 
ated to the Reich by Dec. 15, 1939. Provisions for the export of mov- 
able property and the liquidation of immovable property were on the 
same lines as those of the Estonian Agreement, and it was arranged 


1 See a communigud issued by the Tass Agency, Oct. 14, 1999 
1 See the Financial News, Oct. 23, 1939. 
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that in principle the transfer of values accruing to Germany should 
take the form of a supplementary transfer of Latvian goods. 

- The transfer of both minorities was carried out in a very short space 
of time and was virtually completed by the end of 1939. Only a small 
proportion! decided to remain in their old homes, presumably because 
they realized that if they did so they would be cut off from all ties with 
Germany, since all German schools‘and institutions would be closed 
after the official elimination of the minority.* 

The bulk of the migrants were sent to the Incorporated Territories 
(regions of Western Poland, Upper Silesia; and East Prussia) which 
were specially designated for colonization and had been ruthlessly 
cleared of their Polish inhabitants. The settlers first-passed through 
an Immigrants Advisory Office, where full details of their occupation, 
etc., were registered and they were given German citizenship. The 
were then passed on to reception camps to await final settlement. tt 
was admitted in the German press in Nov., 1939 that the promise that 
each settler should bė given the same occupation that he had had before 
he emigrated was not easy to fulfil in the case of the professional classes, 
though artisans and peasants were easjly settled. By 1942, 56,721 Balts 
had beeh settled in the Incorporated Territories, and-of this total 79.5 
per cent were town-dwellers. 50,701 of them were settled in the 

artheland, 5,966 in Danzig-Westpreussen, and 54 in Upper Silesia. 
Complicated machinery for the distribution of Polish land, property, 
and trading and industrial enterprises was set up. The larger businesses 
were administered by official trustees, while the smaller became the 
property of the settlers, who paid for them with the money received 
1% compensation for Arh liquidated property. 

The German min dtity in Lithuania numbéred some 35,000, the 
majority peasants. It was not until Sept., 1940 that negotiations 
were started between the German and Soviet Governments’ for the 
repatriation of this minority and the remnants of the German minorities 
in Latvia and Estonia. The Agreement for their transfer was signed. 
on Jan. 10, 1941 and the migration of the peasants, complete with 
cattle and movable property, took place in the spring of that year. The 
total number transferred was 50,471. Assessment of immovable 
property had been started in the previous July, and the Cultural Union 
of the Lithuanian Germans had transformed into a resettlement 
organization, assisted by about a thousand voluntary workers. The 
settlers were given land or, in the case of the townsfolk, given the 
opportunity of purchasing businesses in the Incorporated Territories, 

h the same machinery which operated for the other Baltic 
settlers. The Lithuanians can hardly have settled downy ‘however, 
before they were on the move again, for in the spring of 1942 it was 
decided that they should be sent back to Lithuania.‘ Estonians and - 


1 Some 3 thousand ın Estonia and approximately 12 thousand in Latvia 
1 The Chef Redacteur of the Rigasche Rundschau protested against the moral 
to emigrate that had been put upon the Balts by German 
* Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia were incorporated into the Soviet Union in 
uly, 1940. 

i ha official Tithuanian source (quoted by E. M Koulischer in “Theo Displace 
ment of Population in arope") at ) stated that 35,000 of the emigrants were not really 
Germans but Lithuanians fearful of Soviet rule, ana Po ee ene 
were not allowed to 1eturn to Lithuania. 
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- Latvians.were told, on the other hand, that they would only be allowed ` 


| to go back in-exceptional cases. No satisfactory explanation for this 


decision, which involved thousands of people making two futile treks - 
at the cost of considerable hardship, was ever given. 

. The transfer of the Germans from Soviet-occupied poida, which 
took place by an Agreement made with the Soviet Government on Nov. 
3, 1939, involved even larger nurhbers than the Baltic repatriation. 
It was estimated that there were about 100,000 Germans in this area, 
90 per cent of them peasants. Their removal was to be completed by 
March 1, 1940, and becausexit took place in the winter all but the mini- 
mum of movable property had to be left behind. Repatriation was 
voluntary and was apparently accepted by the majority, for an endless 
stream of sn ae crossed into Western Poland from East Poland 
in Jan..and Feb, They were received into enormous camps, 
where they were ‘od, ae , and disinfected, for they were in effect, 
refugees rather than immigrants. Some were sent in special trains to 
Germany, but the majority, ‘after spending weeks in temporary camps, 
were eventually settled in the Incorporated Territories. By the end of 
1942, 134,950 Germans from Volhynia, Galicia, and Narew had been 
received in this area. 

The final large-scale transference of German minorities to the- Greater 
Reich took place in the autumn and winter of 1940. In June, 1940 
Rpmania had ceded Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina to Russia, 
and within a month negotiations were started between the Soviet and 
German Governments for the repatriation of the German minorities in 
these territories. ‘It was agreed that each emigrant household should 
be allowed to take with it one cart, two horses, two oxen, one cow, 
and ten chickens, together with 2,000 lei in ca&h. Compensation for 
property left behind was to be made ae Soviet Government, and 
the emigrants would receive land in the Reich equivalent to that which: 
they had left. The transfer began in October, and by the end of Nov. 
25,000 Bessarabian Germans and 90,000 Bukovina Germans had 
reached the temporary camps which had been set up for them in the 


` ` Sudetenland, Southern Germany, and Austria. The majority were then 


sent on to the Incorporated Territories, and by the beginning of 1942, 
58,485 Germans from Bessarabia and 22,803 from North Bukovina 
had been settled in these regions. The report of the Desésche Umsted- 
lungs-Treuhand Gesellschaft (D.U.T.) ) pa ublished in 1943 gives a total of 
137,116 from Bessarabia and North Bukovina who were being “cared 
for” in the Incorporated Territories. 

. On Octy 8, 1940 it was reported in the German press that negotia- 
tions were proceeding with Rumania_for the repatriation of the German - 
minority.in South Bukovina and Dobruja, and on Oct. 24 it was 
announced that an agreement had been signed. Transfer began in 
Dec., 1940, and in 1943 thee D.U.T. reported that up till the end 
of 1942, 77,238 had been “cared for” in the Incorporated Territories. 

1 It has been. suggested that it was Himmler’s plan (he was in charge of repatria- 
tion, in addition to being leader ofthe S.S ) to strengthen the frontier regions of the 
Greater Reich by building a defensive wall of men. The sone was presumably” 

ed to run between Lithuania and Latvia 

2 Not all of these would have been actually settled, though tt was stated ip the 
German prees of Oct, 1941 i peice poasit vlements from Bessarabia had 
already been absorbed in the W: si 
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> In addition to these major transfers by ‘agreement from the South z 
Tirol, the Baltic, Eastern Poland, and R ia, smaller groups’ of © 
„minorities - have been repatriated from B ia, France, Greece, 
Slovakia, Yugoslavia, and the U.S.S.R. „By tle end of 1941 the D-U.T. 
had dealt with 751,400 repatriates, the majority of whom were sent to 
“colonize” Western Poland, from which a million and a half Poles had 
been deported to Central Poland.: Germany had released between 30 
and 40 thousand Bielorussians and Ukrainians who migrated from, 
Central Poland to Soviet-occupied Poland under the terms of the 
German-Soviet Agreement of Nov., 1939. 12,000 Lithuanians and 1,000 
Russians had been transferred from the Lithuanian districts of Memel 
and Suwalki, annexed by Germany, to Soviet territory, under the terms 
of the German-Soviet Agreement of Jan. 10, 1941. 

Further exchanges of minorities have taken place in the Balkang 
since the beginning of the war. On Aug. 21, 1940 agreement was reathed 
between Bulgaria and Rumania for the cession of South Dobruja to 
Bulgaria, accompanied by the transfer of the Rumanian minority in 
Bulgaria and the Bulgarian minority in North Dobruja. Some 62,000 
Bulgarians and 110,000 Rumanians wete exchanged under the terms 
of the Agreement.* On the other hand, 112,000 persons who were 
born or bad their domicile in Bessarabia and North Bukovina returned 
there from Rumania under the provisions of the Rumanian-Soviet 
Agreement for the cession of these territories to the U.S.S.R. 

More than half of Transylvania, which presents an extremely com- 
plex minority problem, was ceded by Rumania to Hungary under the 
terms of the Vienna Award of Aug. 30, 1940.* Rumanian citizens living 
in the ceded area numbered about 1} million, and they were given the 
choice of retaining Rumanian citizenship or “automatically” becoming 
Hungarians. They had to decide within 6 months, and those who 
wished to retain Rumanian citizenship were to leave the area within an 
additional period of 12 months, taking with them their movable 
property and liquidating their immovable property, for which the 
Hungarian Government would compensate them “in a broad-minded 
and conciliatory fashion”. Similarly, Rumanian citizens of Hungarian 
origin could, if they’ wished, decide to become Hungarian citizens. 
Rumanians who adopted Hungarian nationality were to be given ,the 
same rights as other Hungarian citizens. It is interesting to note that 
Germany—who had dictated 11 the Award—stressed the obligations of 
Hungary and Rumania to protect the minorities affected by it, which 
included some 600,000 Germans. (There was no suggestion of repatriat- 
ing this group. They were instead given additional privileges.) Ger- 
man commentators assumed correctly that there would not be a whole- 
sale migration. It was estimated that the number who moved from 

1 For details of these d tions vide B. Brac E Persons 
and tho Problams of Relation”? in Taisrnahonal affemp Ave 944, Vol. xx, 
No. 2, and also E. M Kulischer, ‘ The Displacement of Population in Europe”, 
LL O., Montreal, 1943. 

*On April 1, 1943 an agreement was signed between Bulgaria and Rumania 
for a complete and been abandon o of minorities. In May it was announced 
that the project had. boci- had been the erpiane nan being omer toad 
relations vo become very cordial d 

few months”, 
gid details-of these minorities see the Bullsin of Sept. 7, 1940, Vol. xvi, 
Q 
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Transylvania in 1941 was 130,000 and in April, 1943 it was reported in 
Rumania that a total of 202,233 immi ts had arrived from northern 
Transylvania. 17,614 members of the Hungarian minorities in Bukovina, 
Bosnia, and Moldavia had been repatriated by the end of 1942. 

The repatriation of the German minorities was prompted by political 
and economic motives. The South Tirolese were brought back to the 
Reich in order to preserve good relations with Italy; while the Balts and 
the Germans in Bessarabia, North Bukovina, and Eastern Poland were 
removed from zones of developing Soviet influence. The liquidation of 
the emigrants’ property was a financial asset to Germany, increasing her 
bargaining powers with the countries concerned, while the influx of 
peoples added to her labour and armed forces and provided a useful 
element for “colonizing” the.¢onquered territories on her eastern 
frontiers. The exchange of Bulgarian and Rumanian minorities is 
generally thought to have somewhat improved the relations between 








~ these two Powers. 


These transfers of population by agreement represent only a fraction 
of the total migrations of, peoples which have taken place during the 
war. The groups affected have suffered less acutely han the refugees 
and deportees, bat it must be remembered that intense hardship, even 
if it is only temporary, is the inevitable accompaniment of uprooting ` 
people from their native soil. 2 

> J. R. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF FULL EMPLOYMENT 
` POLICY i 
IM. International Implications 

IN the Bulletins of June 10 and July 8, a brief review was given, first, of 
the development of the present-day attitude towards unemployment 
and the State’s duties in relation to it, and secondly, of the doctrine on 
unemployment and its cure to which most modern economists subscribe. 
Having thus sketched the background of the almost universal present- 
day demand for full employment, it remains to consider the implica-,. 
tions of this demand in the international field. 

The first of these implications is obvious at once. If high and steady 
employment is to be maintained within each country, it is impossible 
for Governments to accept a system of which the occasional creation of 
depression and unemployment isthe essence. The method of adjusti 
national balances of payments which was generally recommended 
years ago was, in fact, such a system; it was held that a country with 
a passive balance of payments—a condition shown by a persistent 
outflow of gold—would best serve its own and the general interest, not 
by restricting its imports, subsidizing’its exports, or devaluing its 
currency, but by restricting credit, and so (as it was argued) reducing 
its domestic price-level to whatever extent was required to bring it 
back into equilibrium. Unfortunately, the restriction of credit (or; 
indeed, any other practicable method) could reduce prices only through 
the medium of a depression of activity, and, since the depression of 
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activity was itself a powerful corrective of the balance of payments, it, 
rather than the eventual reduction of the price-level to which it was . 
supposed to lead, was the actual instrument of adjustment in the short 
run. Thei riba idity of many prices tended, moreover, to make 
it an neasi instrument. It is clear, therefore, that if high 
and steady employment is demanded, either there must be no occasion 
for making substantial adjustments in national balances of payments, 
or this method of making them must be abandoned. In fact, the need 
for substantial adjustment is sure to arise; even apart-from ‘the great 
maladjustments due to war, changes in the economic structure of the 
world and the invention of new methods of production create a continual 
need for it. The fate of deflation as an instrument of adjustment may 
therefore be taken as sealed. 

The key to the maintenance of full cavalrymen in a country is the 
maintenance of consumption and investment, together, at an adequate 
level. Of the two factors iñ the situation—investment and consumption 
—the former is both the less steady in the ordinary course of events and 
the easier to influence. Consumption can, of course, be influenced by 
public policy; incomes may be redistributed in favour of those sections 
of the community which are expected to save less than the average 
el of them; saving may be discouraged by special taxation 

ied on it; savings may be borrowed or requisitioned (as, for instance, 
by death duties) and spent on consumable goods either by the State or 
by its beneficiaries; specially created money or credit may be put into 
the hands of those who are thought likely to use a high proportion of it 
for current consumption. These devices, however, generally involve 
fundamental social issues; they cannot easily become instruments of 
“policy at short notice. Investment, however—the production of com- 
modities not for current consumption within the country—can be 
influenced, generally, with considerably less violence to the existing 
social structure and habits of economic life. 

For the purpose of this article it is essential to distinguish at once 
between two kinds of investment—home and fqreign. The former con- 
sists in the production of P A ties—either productive plant or 
additions to stocks of consumable goods—for the account of residents 
in the Sa The latter consists of production for the account of non- 
residents—of a surplus, that is to say, of exports of goods and services 
over imports of them. Just as it is generally easier to operate on invest- 
ment than on consumption, so, up to a point, it is easier to operate on 
foreign than on home investment. Measures which increase exports or 
aires rts are certain to be popular with powerful interests which 

y benefited by them within the country; those who are 
Eaves affected by them (the taxpayers who provide the export 
subsidy, or the final consumers on to whose shoulders the’ burden of 
any restriction or taxation of imports falls) are generally too un- 
organized, incoherent, or unaware of their own interest in the matter 
to utter effective protests. Such measures will not arouse as mych 
opposition as would be raised against State-sponsored public works, 
for instance, on the ground that the State was usurping the function 
of private enterprise, or, indeed, against State enterprise in general 
on the ground that it was spoiling the market for private enterprise 

This superiority of foreign to home investment as a medium for the 
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operation of full employment polies éxtends, however, only up to a’ 
point; to make this clear a further distinction must be drawn between, 
what may be called “agreed” and “unilateral” foreign investment. 
The former is that in which the Government of the borrowing country, 
acquiesces; the latter that which it does not regard as conducive to the 
national interest. Borrowing from abroad is likely to be approved of 
by the Government of the borrowing country if the country 1s in need 
of foreign purchasing-power for some urgent purpose such as acquiring 
machinery which it could not produce for itself, or on a war; 
it may acquiesce im it if the reason for borrowing abroad is merely the 
lower cost of doing so as compared with borrowing at home, so long as 
it is not unduly worried either by the increase of the country’s external 
indebtedness or by the fear of unemployment. On the other hand, 
Governments are Pkely to view with disfavour any borrowing by their 
countries which is not necessary to secure goods only (or most easily) 
obtainable from abroad for capital purposes, especially if they are 
already concerned with unemployment problems which that borrowing 
(by decreasing their countries’ total investment) will tend to aggravate. 
Generally speaking, it is more likely that long-term investment will 
fall within the “ ” category, and that short-term lending, due 
either to the private investor’s-search for higher rates of interest on 
bills or to the piling-up of ordinary trade debts, will be of what has been 
Talled above the “ teral” kind. No firm rule can, however, be made 
about this, since short-term bo: (e.g., the obtaining of commer- 
cial credits from abroad) is mea regarded with favour by the 
Government of the borrowing country. All that can be said is that, for 
the reasons outlined above (or similar ones), while some loans are 


acquiesced in by the Government of the borrowing country, others 


it to take counter-measures in the face of which they dre likely 
stopped. Among the latter are generally those Ka Gane loans 
due to the lending country’s action in sana | eee 
o at a time when thé other countries chi ected by this are _ 
ering from unemployment. 

Thus, foreign investment does not by any means always constitute 
an effective measure of full employment policy; if the loans are resented 
by other Governments, their counter-measures are likely to defeat the 
original object of the policy, and, at the same time, to contribute to the 
general impoverishment, since in most cases the counter-measures are 
_ of a restrictive tendency. In a general depression, in icular, most 


-` attempts to combat unemployment by investment abroad are likely 


to mest with counter-action (since Governments of depressed countries 
cannot afford to see unemployment made worse by decreases in their 
countries’ total investment), and the result is competitive and cumu- 
lative trade restriction, such as occurred in the years 1930-32. The 
second result, in international economic affairs, therefore, of Govern- 
mental determination to pursue full em loyment policies is the danger 
that international trade may be ed. 

The world had plenty of experience of this process in the pre-war 
decade. .Under the throttling pressure of trade-restrictions, largely 
applied by the Governments trying to export their unemployment on 
the wings of foreign investment (or, at least, to avoid importing it on 
the. wings of foreign borrowing), trade was beginning to be forced into 
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new forms calculated to give the maximum security against passive 
balances of payments, but involving ( y for the smaller coun- 
tries) a corresponding sacrifice of security in regard to the terms of 
trade—and for all, of course, a common sacrifice implicit in the reduc- 
tion of trade volume. It is a mistake to regard the reduction in volume 
of trade—and in the advantages of international division of labour 
which it entails—as the sole price which is paid when ‘the national 
balance of payments is thus protected by cutting external economic 
relations to the bone. The logs of security as to’ terms of trade just 
mentioned, which results from the enormous increase in the importance 
of bargaining-power under bilateralism, must also be placed on the 
debit side, and may well be the most important item there. Neverthe- 
less, it is ‘desirable in this connection to obtain a clear idea of. the loss 
which would result from reduction in the volume of international 
trade alone. 

Any calculation made for this purpose is bound to be hypothetical 


' and merely illustrative, since many of the data required for a realistic 


computation can only be guessed. In the late 1920’s, it was probably 
the case that about one-tenth of the goods and services produced in the 
world were exchanged across international frontiers. Let it be supposed 
—a pure hypothesis, though perhaps a not unreasonable one—-that 
countries could replace half their imports by home-produced sub- 
stitutes at an average price double that which they originally paid to the 
outside world for them. Then, if this replacement were made, an 


output equal to one-twentieth of the former world total would be . 


produced with the resources (i.e. at the real cost) formerly devoted to 
one-tenth. If the total ‘productive effort—the level of employment—in 
the world remained the same as before, the total output and. real 
standard of living would have fallen by one-twentieth. , of course, 
assumes that the resources released from making exports, and additional 
resources which are required to make substitutes for the imports now 
foregone, are drawn smoothly into the new forms of employment; it 
ignores the great dislocation which follows any sudden curtailment of 
trade and refers only to what would happen if international trade were 
smoothly and gradually curtailed. 

When ‘it is remembered that, at the dep of the depression of 1932, 
something like a quarter of the industrial man- power of the world was 
idle, or that, over the inter-war-years as a whole, the United Kingdom’s 
output was less by at least a twentieth than it would have been if 
unemployment had never exceeded the level of the two boom years 


1929 and 1937, it may be thought that losses from the curtailment of ` 


international trade, such as the above hypothetical calculation indi- 
cates, would not be so bi after all, in comparison with the losses due to 


unemployment. From it may be argued that, if the danger of | 


unemployment cai be.reduced by pu ENTA trade in a strait-jacket, the 
result may be well worth the cost. T atin for autarky 
—for the highest possible degree of national self. ciency—is indeed 
that, since the demand for a country’s exports is the one part of the 
total effective demand for all its goods and services which it cannot 
control, the greatest measure of assurance that effective demand—and 
employment-—will be kept steady is to be attained only by cutting 


down dependence on foreign trade as- much as possible. The third: 
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international consequence of the demand for full employment is 
therefore that, quite apart from the competitiye and cumulative 
throttling of international trade described above, many people are 
being led to argue for a deliberate policy of autarky as a means of 
reducing the impact of uncontrollable external forces on the national 
economy. 

Much might be said about this matter for which there is little space 
here. It is clear, in the first place, that the autarky argument assumes 
that a reasonably steady level of world income and of world demand for 
each country’s products cannot be attained—i.e. it assumes that the 
insecurity of foreign trade and, more especially, of foreign balances, 
cannot be reduced to a tolerable level. This involves two further 
assumptions—first, that no scheme can be devised whereby the 
national economy may protect itself against a serious passive balance 
of payments without starting the process of cumulative retaliatory 
restriction, and second, that home investment and consumption 
cannot be made sufficiently buoyant to compensate for an occasional 
falling off of foreign investment. Until these two assumptions are 
proved true, the autarky school will clearly be guilty of aiming at a 
second best, of treating as mutually exclusive alternatives two deside- 
rata—trade and full employment—which there may well be a means of 
reconciling. It is abundantly clear, however, that unless the two 
further assumptions just mentioned are proved false by events—unless 
an international code of monetary and commercial policy is devised 
which permits countries to take legitimate steps against dangerous 
passive balances, or unless countries manage to offset such balances 
when they occur by internal expansionary measures—international 
trade will face deadly attack from two quarters, first, there will 
probably be competitive and cumulative trade restriction, as in the 
early 1930's, and secondly, the autarky school will demand its deliberate 
- reduction to as low a level as possible. If it is subjected to such an 
attack, the consequent net loss will clearly be distributed very un- 
evenly. It will fall most heavily on those small countries which are 
both eavily dependent on external trade and (partly for that reason) 
deficient in commercial bargaining-power; it will fall heavily also on 
those countries which, while the great volume of their trade gives them 
a considerable bargainin power, are nevertheless incapable of reducin 
their dependence on kaa without a relatively large loss. The United 
Kingdom falls, of course, into this class. 

One further consequence in the international field of the demand ie 
full employment may perhaps be briefly noted. It was mentioned 
above that certain kinds of foreign lending—chiefly long-term lending-—. 
can be carried on (as they have been extensively in the past) without 
arousing the resentment of the borrowing country’s Government, and 
can therefore continue without evoking countermeasures. It has been 
ep out by some writers that foreign lending of this kind has often 

n particularly valuable to the lending country since it has created 
an enduring demand for its exports. This fact reinforces the attractive- 
ness of such lending as a means of raising employment, and it may be 
that competition between potential lending countries will be intensified 
in the future. In the absence of adequate international machinery for 
securing that loans from one country may be spent in another and for 
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directing the stream of international lending to socially desirable ends 

{machinery the foundation of which thé Bretton Woods Conference 

may have laid), the fierceness of international competition in this field 

would be likely to lead to misdirected lending and to undue restriction 

on the use of the money lent—to a great increase in “tied loans”, . 
which would hinder the satisfactory adjustment of international 

balances of payments. 

The four international consequences of the demand for full employ- 
ment sketched in this article do not, of course, exhaust the list; nor has 
it been possible to do more than mention the chief problems to which 
they seem likely to give rise. What is abundantly evident, however, 
even in so short a survey as this, is that recent and prospective changes 
in the objects of, national economic policy, no less than the vast in- 
crease in the importance of national policy in the general scheme of 
things, mean that any fruitful economic discussion must rest on very 
different premises from those which were accepted in most quarters 
before the war. 

` i A. J. B. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S REVIEW OF THE WAR IN THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS ON AUGUST 2 


THE following were s the main points in the speech: 

(a) Allied losses by U-boats since the beginnirig of 1944 were almost 
negligible in comparison with former years and were less than half 
those inflicted on the dwindling naval resources of the enemy. A 
return of the U-boat war was however always possible. 

(6) At Washington in Jan. 1942 it had been decided that Germany 
was the prime enemy and that oply the minimum of forces should be 
diverted to operations against Japan, but British and U.S. resources 
had increased so fast that it became possible to wage the two wars 
simultaneously with offensive vigour. Allied advances in the Pacific 
had in some parts penetrated to the inner defences of Japan and Japan’s 
sense of growing weakness on the sea and in the air had caused the fall of 
Gen. Tojo, and led increasingly to the belief that the interval between 
the defeat of Hitler and that of Japan would be shorter than had 
previously been sup 

(c) The U.S. air highway into China carried far more tonnage than was 
ever carried over the Burma Road. At the Quebec Conference in 1943 a 
forward move had been decided on in Burma involving more than 
250,000 British and Imperial troops, but this move was met at an early 
stage by ee ora move in the opposite direction. The Japanese 
were flung at every point and sustained losses far exceeding those 
of the Allies. The British 14th Army had done some of the hardest 
service of the war, and the British fleet in Eastern waters would be 
greatly strengthened at the end of the 

(d) With regard to the Normandy landing, ‘Gen. Morgan became head 
of the British and U.S. planning staff to survey the whole project in 
April 1943, and produced a plan which was approved at Quebec. At 
Teheran it was promised that this plan would ibe put into operation at 
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: the end of May or beginning of June 1944, and Marshal Stalin promised ' 
to throw the whole of the Russian armies into general battle in the East. 
‘In the opening stage of the operations the British and U.S. expedition- 
ary forces were about equal but the great reinforcements flowing in 
from the U.S.A. had already altered the balance. Mr. Churchill did not 
‘believe that the landing could, have been executed earlier, since the 
Allies had not the experience or the tackle. By 1944 they had made 5 
successful opposed landings in the Mediterranean and a mass of wonder- 
‘ful landing craft had been constructed, mainly in the U.S.A. In less 
‘than a month after the landing harbours had been created in Normandy 
compared to which Dover seemed small, and by the end of June, in 
spite of the worst June gale for 40 years, a sdlid base had been created 
‘which gave the Allies the oe of being able to conduct an offensive 
campaign on the largest scale. ths operatios were protected and 
supported by a considerable British t and by overwhelming air 
power, which began its strategic bombing in preparation for the attack 
in April. From April 1 to June 30 over 7,000 men of the Home Com- 
mand from the R.A.F. had been killed or were missing and U.S. losses 
were almost as severe. In the Normandy fighting enemy losses had been 
about double those of the Allies, although the Allies had been con- ` 
stantly hampered by the weather. The losses of the British and Cana- 
dian forces together were about equal to aoe of the larger U.S. army, 
in proportion to their relative strength. Praise was received from the 
Allied commanders for the Sherman tanks, which were now mounted 
with a 17-pounder gun, and for the Cromwell and Churchill tanks. -No 
new tank weapon or type of ammunition had so far been used by the 
enemy. Gen. Montgomery also praised the War Office for their efficiency 
in the movement, supply, and training of the troops. 

*(e) In Italy Gen. Alceander’ sarmy, containing units of almost all the 
United Nations, had rapidly rolled forward up the leg of the Pea 
taking 50,000 or 60,000 prisoners and gaining Leghorn and An cona. 

(f) The Russian armies had done.the main work, however, in “t 
ae eee out of the German Army”. The 20-year Anglo-Soviet treaty 

ely to prove one of the most lasting and durable factors in pre- 
serving the peace and progress of Europe. It might well be that the 
Russian success had been somewhat aided by the strategy of Hitler, 
who now found himself with perhaps-10 divisions in the North of Fin- 
_land and 20 or 30.divisions cut off in the Baltic States, which 3 or 4 
tnonths before could have been moved to stand bereen Germany and 
the Russian advance. 

) 5,340 flying bombs had been launched in all so it against London 
an Sortie England, killing 4,735 people and more or less seriously 
injuring 14,000; about 17,000 houses had been totally destroyed and 
about 800, 000 damaged, of which upwards of 600,000 fad already been 

-made habitable again. Nearly 1 million people had left London for 
safer areas. The Germans were making “another great psychological 
blunder if they imagined that continuance of this attack would affect 
the course of the war, the resolve of the nation, or the morale of the 
‘people under fire; it would only result in an appreciable increase in the 
severity of the punishment they would ultimately receive. Every 
effort was being made to prevent and mitigate the effects of the bom- 
.bardment, but no guarantee could be given that it would be completely 
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solved until the Allies had occupied the region from which the bombs_ 
were launched. It was quite:possible that attempts would be made 
with long-range rockets with London as the ary target, on account 
of the probable inaccuracy of this weapon: The’ weight of flying bombs 
launched against England from the night of June 15 to July 31 was 
estimated to be some 4,500 tons, whereas during the same period 
approximately 48,000 tons of bombs had been, dropped on Germany. 
h) The war was becoming less an ideological war between rival 
systems and more and more the means by which high ideals and solid 
benefits might be achieved by the broad masses of the people in many 
lands and ultimately in all. The first great improvement recently in 
foreign affairs was that in relations between the French National Com- 
mittee and the U.S. Government. It was one of Britain’s main ale 
that a friendly France should regain and hold her place oe 
major Powers. The whole tide of events showed that soon the pro 
of France and Germany along the Rhine would have to be dealt with 





“and France could by no means be excluded from that discussion. 


(7) Mr. Churchill commented on the unusual complexities attending 
British foreign policy, since Britain had to consult first the Dominions 
and then her 2 great Allies, and to reach precise agreement from day to 
day on diplomatic aed and details required great patience. 

(k) He considered the present a easel moment for Poland. The 
Russian armies stood betore Warsaw, ae freedom, sovereignty, 
and independence to the Poles, and it seemed very reasonable that they 
should ask that there should be a Poland friendly to Russia, consideri 
the injuries Russia had suffered from German attack through Poland. 

(A Conditions had improved in Yugoslavia since the King had 
gathered round him, under the Ban of Croatia, a Government in friendly 
contact with Marshal Tito., In Yugoslavia and elsewhere the Allies 
asked for unity for one purpose only, to unite the people against the 
German invader. With regard to Greece, the Government of M. 
Papandreou was broadly representative of the main forces in Greece. 

m) Rumania must primarily make her terms with Russia. Generous 
eee terms had-been offered and would doubtless be gratefully 
accepted if the Germans did not exert too much pressure on the Ruman- 
ian leaders. The same applied to Bulgaria, thrice thrown into wars on ` 
the wrong side by a miserable set of criminal politicians. The position 
of Bulgaria at the judgment seat was doubtful when the Yugoslavs and 
Greeks revealed the work of the Bulgarian Army in their countries. - 

(mn) A well equipped Brazilian expeditignary force had recently 
arrived in the Mediterranean theatre of war. Deep regret was felt that 
in this testing time for the nations the Argentine had not seen fit to 
declare herself wholeheartedly on the side of freedom and had chosen 
to dally with the evil and the losing side. 

(o) It was understandable that in 1940 feelings of military prudence 
had made the action of Turkey less strong in the face of the new, 

mechanized,German Army than it had been at the beginning of the war, 
“when she felt herself a strong military power and was very resolute in 
her good will towards England and France. The deficiencies in her ` 
military equipment had now to a considerable extent been répaired 
and Turkey had now broken off all relations with Germany. No one , 
could tell whether. Germany or Bulgaria would attack her; if so Britain-- 
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would make common cause with her. It was the policy of Mustapha 
Kemal to bring about a close unity of action between the Russian and 
Turkish people; the elements were all there to endeavour to bring about 
an end to antagonism and dissension, and it was to be hoped that the 
new step would contribute to Russian-Turkish friendship. 

(p) With regard to the question of future, world oreaniestidn’ it Was 
vain and idle for any one country to try to lay,down the-law on this 
subject. The German armies were being beaten back on every front 
and in their homeland the highest personalities were trying to murder 
- each other. However potent might be these manifestations of internal 
disease in Germany, it was not in them that the Allies should put their 
trust but in the strength of their own arms and the justice of their cause. 


- OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

‘In cae of German diversionary counter-attacks at the beginning of 
August against the Allies’ left flank in the Avranches sector, which 
captured Tessy and recrossed the Vire, the British continued to make 
deep penetrations into the German lines south of Caumont’and the R. 
: Souleuvre was crossed in Le Bény Bocage area. At the same time 
Canadian forces south of Caen launched an attack and recaptured 
Tilly-la-Campagne. On Aug. 2 the British advance south cut the Vire- 
Aunay-Caen road and cleared the Germans from the Bois-de-l’Homme, 
while Tessy, Percy, and Villedieu were taken by Allied forces. Fierce 
fighting continued however south-east of Percy, near Aunay, and in the 
Villers-Bocage area, and on Aug. 3 the British advance in-Le Bény 
Bocage area was checked for a time by a German ‘counter-attack to 
protect their right flank. These German attacks north and north-east 
of Vire were held and on Aug. 5 the Germans withdrew to the line of the 
Orne on an 8-mile front, and the ‘Allied 2nd Army advanced through 
Aunay, Evrecy, Esquay, and Villers-Bocage to occupy all the west 
Dank fi of the Orne up to north of Thury Harcourt. South of Caen the 
roved their positions east of the Orne and took May-sur- 

TT and St. t Martin de Fontenay. In the Villedieu-Vire area U.S. troops 
advanced southwards to the Foret de St. Sever, St. Pois, and Chérencé- 
le-Roussel, and on Aug. 7 British troops captured Vire and the domin- 
atjng height ôf Mont Pincon, south of Aunay, the highest point in the 
chain of hills along the sobth border of Normandy, though strong 
German resistance continued between this pomt and Vire. British 
patrols also crossed the Orne south-west of Foret Grimbosq just north 

of Thury Harcourt. 

Just before midnight on Aug.7,after more than 1,000 Lancasters and 
“Halifaxes had dropped a weight of 3,500 tons of bombs in 50 minutes 

- of saturation precision bombing on targets in the area of May-sur-Orne 


' and Tilly-la pagne, the Canadian lst army (formed of July 31) - 


under Gen. Crerar, together with British troops, launçhed a full-scale 
offensive below Caen. On Aug. 8 more than 600 Fortresses and Liber- 
ators again gave immediate bombing support to the ground troops, and 
` a wedge 5 miles deep was thrust into the German lines, capturing many 


} 
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villages on both dia of the Caen-Falaise road. By Aug. 9 advanced 
Canadian elements were reported near Potigny, only 44 miles from 
Falaisé, after having broken through the first and second German lines 
of defence and captured Bretteville-sur-Laize and Bretteville le Rabet 
on the Falaise road, with over 2,000 prisoners taken. 

Meanwhile the British bridgehead. across the Orne at Grimbosq wag 
held in spite of heavy German counter-attacks; on Aug. 10 the road from , 
Thury Harcourt to Caen was cut, and on Aug. 11 Thury Harcourt and 
Esson (3 miles to the south-east) were reached. The Germans were’ 
reported to be withdrawing from their wedge position between the , 
Orne and the Laize, but strong German resistance based on the heights 
north of Falaise checked the Canadian drive south on Aug. 10. The 
Germans then reported that the storm centre of the Canadian attacks 
had shifted from the Falaise road to the east and that their tanks had 
thrust east beyond St. Sylvain on the axis of the main road through 
Lisieux to Paris, The Germans counter-attacked in the St. aa 
area between the Lisieux and Falaise roads and fierce fighting was 
reported around Vimont. By Aug. 12 however the German pocket be- 
tween the Laize and the Orne was cleared up. Meanwhile British forces 
advanced on several sectors between Thury Harcourt and Vire, taking 
Tremblay, La Ritière on the Vire-Condé road, and St. Pierre le Vieille, 
and in the centre of the area capturing high ground within 5,000 yards . 
of Condé, and joined up with the Canadian advance south from Caen at 
Fresnay le Vieux (11 miles north-west of Falaise). By Aug. 12 the Ger- 
mans on the west bank of the Orne at Thury Harcourt were completely 
surrounded. 

By Aug. 1 U. S. forces crossed the R. Selune at Pontaubault and 
Ducey and advanced into Brittany, capturing Mortain, reaching 
Rennes on Aug. 3, and also spreading west from Pontorson to take Dinan 
and Comburg. The capture of the Breton peninsula proceeded fast, 
meeting little cohesive German resistance. On Aug. 4 Rennes was taken 
almost intact, together with its valuable airfield, oan the troops fanned 
out to the Loudéac and Mauron neighbourhood to the west and to- 
wards Derval and Chateaubriant to the south. On Aug. 7 Auray 
(between Vannes and Lorient), Huelgoat (south of Morlaix), St. Brien 
on the north coast, and Chateauneuf were taken, and to the south, 
Carhaix, Vannes, and Redon. On Aug. 10 Nantes was captured and 
Lorient completely surrounded; only one strong point was reported to be 
holding out in St. Malo, where over 3,000 prisoners were taken, and 
where the Germans claimed to have destroyed the harbour installations, 
and there was fierce fighting before Brest, where the garrison refused 
to surrender. : 

At the same time U.S. columns advanced south to Angers on the 
Loire; the Germans reported that U.S. tanks were advancing along the 
Loire and on Aug. 10 there were reports of U.S. attacks near Chateaudun 

60 miles from Paris) and Chartres. On Aug. 12 U.S. troops crossed-the 
ire to a depth of 10 miles south of Nantes. 

Other U.S. columns turned east from Avranches and Rennes and by 
Aug. 7 had crossed the Mayenne, after taking Laval, Ma e, Chateau 
Gontier, and Barenton, and reached the Varenne at Domient On 
Aug. 9 the Sarthe was reached and Le Mans taken and the Germans 
reported that 10 U.S. divisions were operating east of the Mayenne. 
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‘On Aug. 6 night at least 4 German’ divisions’ ianniched a large-scale 
counter-offensive on a 7} mile ‘front between Mortain and Sourdeval, 
in an effort to cut the-British and U.S. link at Avranches., Mortain was 








eeepc and a German column passed through St.Barthelmy, to the’ 


of Mortain, on ‘the road n ‘Juvigny. By Aug. 8 however the 
: attack was held, with particularly heavy lossés inflicted on the Panzers 
by strong forces of rocket-firing Typhoons,, By Aug. 9 the main German 
force withdrew behind strong rearguards~at Chérencé-le-Roussel and 
- on Aug. 12 the Americans regained Mortain, after it had changed hands 
sever. times, and Sourdeval (half-way between Mortain and Vire). 
Allied troops also advanced along the Gathémo-Tinchebray highway. 
From Le Mans U.S. tanks turned north towards Alencon, which the 
Germans stated they had reached on Aug. 11, and fierce tank battles 
were reported in the area north of Le Mans, with the Germans attem 
ing to prevent the encirclement of their forces by a link-up of the CUS. 
forces with the British and Canadians advancing to Falaise. On Aug. 12 
however more than 100,000 Germans and several hundred tanks began 
a retreat eastwards out of the Alencon-Falaise gap on extremely con- 
gested roads, and under constant attack from heavy forces of Allied 
bombers, while other large forces of bombers poundetl German com- 
munications on both sides of the Seine from its mouth to Paris. a 
Aug. 14 the Canadians opened a major attack, after strong 
from more than 700 Lancasters and Halifaxes, on the ana La ta 
Falaise and advanced to within 3 or 4 miles of the town, while U.S. 
troops moved steadily north from Argentan, only 15 miles away, 
against strong Germah resistance. At the same time, the 2nd Allied 
Army presse on in the Vire bulge towards Condé. The German 
counter-offensive in the Mortain area was definitely broken by Aug. 13 
after a week of bitter fighting, and on Aug. 14 U.S. troops entered 
Domfront. Gen. Eisenhower issued an Order of the Day on Aug. 14 


Mem 


calling on the Allied troops to make a supreme effort to turn the ` 


opportunity they had created to trap the Gérman 7th Army in Nor- 
mandy into a major Allied victory 

On Aug. 6 Allied casualties ark D-day to July 20 inchaaive were 
announced as: British, 39,594, of which 5,9 "Were killed and 6,182 
missing; U.S., 70,009, of which 11,156 were killed and 6,143 missing; 
Canadian, 6,545, of which 919 were killed and 1,272 missing. On Aug. 
14 it was officially announced that the 2nd French armoured division, 
under Gen. Leclerc, was in action with the Americans in France. 

The French Forces of the Interior continued their attacks on German 
railway movements and on telephone and telegraph communications, 
thereby considerably ee a disorganizing enemy troop move- 
ments. In south and central France the Germans brought increasing 
pressure to bear on the F.F.I., but the French forces gained control 
of most of Haute Savoie, where the Germans proceeded to bomb them, 

and others joined forces with the Americans in Brittany. 

ʻ On Aug. 8 it was stated that 31 German divisions were so far in 
action in Normandy, and at the end of July the Americans announced 
that they had taken over 18,500 prisoners in the first week of their 
offensive to the south. 

Better weather during the period aided fl activity and enemy 
communications and ammunition dumps, joie Say troop concen- 


| 
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trations, and shipping were attacked every day and night inthe -þattle l 


area and in a wide sweep from, Belgium and the Germair frontier to the 
Bay of Biscay. By Aug. 10-almost’all-rail movement in.the triangle 
Brest-Seine-Loire had been. brought-to a‘ standstill and the Allied air 
offensive then swung further east fp the east, north-east, and south- 
east of Paris to include railway ‘targets at Dijon, Mulhouse and Belfort 
in Alsace Lorraine, and on the Belgian frontier. On Aug. 7 night and 
Aug. 8 for the first time stréng forces of Allied heavy bombers provided 


+ support for the ground ‘forces advancing south of Caen, by saturation 


bombing with pinpoint accuracy on targets chosen by the ground forces 
and found by pathfinder tactics. Many attacks were made on 
flying bomb launching sites and on storage depots, especially at 
L'Isle. Adam and Trossy St. Maximin near Paris, and at St. Leu 
d’Esserant and in the Watten area. On Aug. 6 it was announced that 
56 flying bomb storage units in Northern France had been destroyed, 


. 23 half demolished, and 20 partly destroyed in recent attacks. The 


Germans continued to send flying bombs against southern England 


An 


and the London area, on Aug. 2 night and Aug. 3 in increased numbers ` 


in an effort to saturate the defences, and on Aug. 10 the Ministry of 
Home Security announced that some had recently carried a few small 
incendiaries. ; 

Allied bombers made the following heavy attacks on German targets: 
Saarbrticken,- Mulhouse, and Strasburg railway marshalling yards, and 
oil storage dumps at Merkwiller near Strasburg (Aug. 3) and industrial 
targets near Friedrichshafen, tay Bal plant between Immenstadt 
and Markdorf, by over 750 bombers Italy; experimental station 
at Peenemünde, SS component plant and airfield at Anklam, 
aircraft assembly plant at Rostock, port installations at Kiel, and oil 


refineries at Bremen, Hamburg, and Harburg (Aug. 4) with 4 bombers ^ 


missing from this and other operations over France; oil refinery at 
Dollbergen, oil storage plant at Nienburg, m Anhalt near Dessau, 
aircraft component factory and marshalling yards at Fallersleben near 
Hanover, armaments works at Magdeburg, airfields at Hanover, 
Langerhangen, and Halberstadt, and other targets in Brunswick and 
Magdeburg areas (Aug. 5), 36 German ‘planes destroyed and 13 
bombers and 6 fighters lost’from a force of more than 1,100 Fortresses 
and Liberators escorted by 750 fighters; synthetic oil plants in the 
Ruhr and Mosquito attack on plant at Wanne-Eickel (Aug. 5 night); 
Diesel engine plant in Berlin, ine plant at Genshagen, arma- 
ment works and bomber assembly ory at Brandenburg, aero- 
engine works at Marienfeldt, oil refineries at Hamburg, Salzwedel 
airfield near deburg, and port installations at Kiel (Aug. 6), 33 
German ’planes yed and 24 bombers and 9 fighters missing from 
a force of over 1000 escorted bombers; synthetic oil plants in the Ruhr, 
including the plant at Kastrop-Rauxel, and at Cologne (Aug. 6 night), 
5 bombers missing from this and other operations in France; 2 synthetic 


oil plants at Bl er in Silesia by about 250 Italian-based bombers, ` 


a synthetic oil refinery at Tresbinia (20 miles west of Cracow) by U.S. 
heavy bombers froma 

north-west of Gdynia) by U.S. ’planes bound for Russia (Aug. 7); Szom- 
bathely airfield, south of Vienna, by Italian-based bombers (Aug. 7 
night); Mosquitoes attacked Cologne (Aug. 8 night); marshalling yards 


ussia, and an aircraft plant at Rahmel (10 miles” 


` 
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at Saarbrticken, and targets in Stuttgart area and elsewhere in southern 
Germany (Aug. 9), with 33 German ‘planes shot_down and 18 bombers 
„and 2 fighters lost out of force of 500-750 U.S. heavy bombers; Mosqui- 
toes laid mines in the Dortmpnd-Ems canal-from.a height of 50 feet 
(Aug. 9 night); railway yards at Saarbrücken and Strasburg (Aug. 10 
and 11) and {Mosquito attacks on Berlin (Aug. 10 and it nights); 
industrial targets in the Brunswick~area and the factory at 
Russelsheim, and Mosquito raids on Frankfurt and Kiel (Aug. 12 night), - 
with over 2,400 tons of bombs dropped and 49 bombers missing; I.G. , 
Farben factory at Ludwigshafen, electrical equipment factory at 
Mannheim, and Luftwaffe stations at Sandhofen, near Mannheim, and 
Echterdingen, near Stuttgart (Aug. 14). On Aug. 11 British naval 
aircraft from carriers attacked shipping in the Norwegian leads between 
Alesund and Kristiansund North, and airfields and other shore instal- 
lations at Gossen and in the y area, 

On Aug. 2 it was announced R.A.F, Bomber Command had 
dropped 57,500 tons of bombs during July, over 13,000 tons of which ` 

.were on Germany, and that in all operations R.A.F. losses for the . 
month had been 221 aircraft. There were reports at the beginning of 
the month that the Germans were using new ‘‘pickaback”’ aircraft, 
a Me. 109 fighter mounted on a Ju. 88. 

On Aug. 5, 12, and 13, heavy forces of Lancasters dropped many 
12,000 Ib. bombs on the U-boat pens at Brest, and on Aug. 9 and 12 
submarine shelters and oil tanks at La Pallice were also bombed. 
Ttalan-based aircraft carried out a number of attacks on objectives 
in southern France, particularly on Aug. 5 when there was a heavy 
attack on railway communications and oil storage aréas in the Rhone 
valley and on the submarine pens at Toulon, and on Aug. 11, 12, and 13. 

-` At sea, German shipping was under constant attack, and British 

~ naval patrols sank and damaged several ships in convoys in the 

Channel and off the West coast of France. On Aug. 13 the hates 

announced the loss of 2 destroyers, 3 mine-sweepers, and 2 trawlers in 
recent invasion operations. 

On Aug. 10 the Germans admitted that von Kluge was in a “difficult 
position” as a result of the combined Allied thrust south from Caen and 
east and north from Le Mans. They claimed success however for their 
counter-attacks in the Mortain and Vire areas, and on Aug. 11 stated 
that the Allied penetration south-east of Caen had been sealed off and 
the cohesion of their front restored. Constant attacks on Allied shipping 
off the French coast were reported; the communiqué of Aug. 4 stated 
that 1 Allied cruiser, 3 destroyers, 2 corvettes, 5 transports and 1 
special ship had been sunk by U-boats and the German navy off the 
invasion coast, together with other ships totalling 56,000 tons, and on 
Aug. 7 it was claimed that torpedo aircraft had sunk 3 British de- 
Se L a S F 1 destroyer, | 
and 1 troop transport of 4,000 tons. The communiqué of Aug. 10 
claimed the sinking by special naval weapons of 6 fully laden Allied 

_ supply ships, totalling 25,500 tons, 1 destroyer, and 1 escort vessel in the 
Seme bay, and the damaging of a destroyer off Brest by bombs. Each 
day the killing of numbers of terrorists inside France was announced 
and on Aug. 11 Paris wireless announced that from D-day to Aug. 4 
7,300 French terrorists had been killed and 4,700 taken prisoner. 


f 
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g GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

By Aug. 1 in the northern sector of the front, the German armies of 
25-30 divisions in EStonia_ and Latvia were isolated by a rapid Russian 
drive from Mitau N:W.“to capture the railway station of Tukum, 
thereby cutting al] their means of exit except by sea or a third-rate 
coastal road. e Russian ~drive west from Pskov continued 
and on Aug. 3 turned the Shores of L. Pei and advanced 
20 miles on the road to Velga; while on Aug. 6 there were reports of 
heavy fighting west of Narva in Estonia. Aug. 7 the garrison at 
“Laura (40 miles south-west of Pskov) was destroyed, and Lijograde, 
on the edge of the central Latvian hills, and Lubany (70 miles 
NW. of Dvinsk) were taken. Gen. Bagramyan’s thrust to the coast of 
the Gulf of Riga held its ground, despite vigorous German counter- 
attacks, and on Aug. 7 the Russians forced the R. Aidickste and cut 
the Plavinas-Gulbene railway, running parallel with and 50 miles west 
of the Dvinsk-Pskov railway and forming a valuable lateral line of 
communications for the trapped German armies. Repeated German 

counter-attacks in the, Birjai region (south of Mitau), in an effort to 
break through, cost the Germans 6,000 killed in 3 days’ fighting and 
heavy losses in material. On Aug. 8 on the Luban a 
Dvinsk-Krustspils railway, 3- German divisions launched an attack 
against the Russian drive into C. Latvia, but the Russians captured 
Krustspils, inflicting heavy losses on the Germans, and continued their 
drive to link up with the Russian push west and south-west from Pskov. 


On Aug. 10 Rozhy and 2 railway stations, west of Krustspils, were cap-- 


tured, and the same day Pechory on the Pskov-Velga railway was taken. 
Meanwhile Gen. Bagramyan’s forces advanced along the railway to 
Liban and reached places only 70 miles from the coast; the Germans 
were reported to be evacuating troops from Ventspils and Libau. On 
Aug. 14 Antslu (67 miles west of Pskov), Verkhulitsa (10 miles north 
of Pechory), Symerpalu and Siauna (8 and 10 miles south-west of Voru) 
and Va (32 miles east of Velga) were, taken and the Russians were 
reported less than 30 miles from the Tallinn-Riga railway. Along’ the 
main Pskov-Riga highway, the Russians reached a point where it 
crossed the Latvian border, while other Russian forces advanced down 
the Madona- road in C. Latvia and the Mitau-Riga railway. 

On the east front, Kaunas was captured on Aug. 1 at an 
estimated cost to the Germans of 10,000 men of whom 8,000 were killed. 
ee Aue. 3 a Russian thrust south-west from Siauliai along the Königs- 

ora Mikes creating a threat to Tilsit, while the Russian drive 

-Kaunas, after capturing Vilkaviskis on Aug. 2, began shelling 
east Prussian highways leading to the border. On Aug. 5 the Germans 
reported a Russian break-through north of Wirballen on the Lithuanian- 
East Prussian frontier and a strong Russian thrust in the Sudanen- 
Schaken sector, and admitted a retreat ona 5-mile front between the 
Augustovo forest and Vilkaviskis. On Aug. 7 the Russians advanced 6 
miles across the R. Dubytsa towards Tilsit, and a new drive started 
from Siauliai west towards Memel. Despite desperate German 
counter-attacks against the Dubytsa bridgehead, the -Russians 
Teported progress on Aug. 8 there and on the south bank of the Niemen, 
and fierce fighting was reported all along the east Prussian frontiér to 
Suwalki. On Aug. 10 the Russians captured Raseiniai (50 miles north- 


east of the - 
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east of Tilsit). The Germans were reported to be throwing in some of 
their best troops and suffering heavy losses in an effort to save east 
Prussia and on Aug. 11 a fierce battle was reported to be raging north- 
west of Mariampol, while Chernyakovsky’s forces north-west and west of 


Kaunas were at the German flank. Hundreds of thousands of Ger- 
man civilians were reported to be mobilized for ‘fortifications along 
the border. Meanwhile a second great drive advanced on east Prussia 


north-west from Bialystok; by July 31 the Russians reached the edge of 
the Biebrza valley and captured Yazevo (33 miles west of Grodno and 
12 miles from the east Prussian border) and on Aug. 5 the Germans’ 
admitted a Russian break-throngh north and south of Bialystok. 
On Aug. 12 Trzcianne (36 miles north-west of Bialystok) was taken and 
on Aug. 14 the important stronghold of Osowiec on the R. Biebrza (18 
--moiles from the border) and Goniaz (4 miles to the east of Osowiec) were 
captured after very strong German resistance. 

South-west from Bialystok, Knishin and Lapy, a junction on the 
Warsaw railway, fell to the Russians on Aug. 7, and on Aug. 10 the R. 
Narév was forced in a drive towards Warsaw, and Sokoly on the rail- 
way crossing the river was captured on Aug. 12. A drive began west- 
wards from Siedlce against Warsaw.with the fall of Kaluszin (19 miles 
west of Siedlce) on Aug. 1; on Aug. 10 a heavy Russian attack opened in 
this sector, preceded by a full-scale artillery and air bombardment. 
The Germans were reported to have brought up 3 crack divisions to the 
right bank of the Vistula to defend Warsaw but on Aug. 3-the Russians 
established a bridgehead 19 miles wide and 15 miles deep across the 
Vistula, south-west of Sandomierz, about 130 miles south of Warsaw, 
near the confluence of the Vistula and the San, and cap tured 
Staszow. ite heavy German counter-attacks the bridge head 
was firmly held and extended and constituted a dangerous threat 
to outflank Warsaw and to approach Cracow. In Warsaw itself bitter 
fighting broke out on Aug. 1 between the Germans and the Polish 
Underground Army under their C.-in-C., Gen. Bor. By Aug. 6 the 
patriots claimed to have captired the Wschondin railway station and 
the Wilsenki stations in Praga and to dominate most of the old‘ town 
and the west end; but the Germans heavily bombed the city and launched. 
strong counter-attacks with tanks, while using most Brutal methods 
against the civilians, and Gen. Bor was forced to appeal urgently to the ' 
Allies for arms and supplies of all kinds to enable his forces to hold out. 
. Further south, the Russians took Rzeszow and Sanok (west of 
Yaroslav and 38 miles from the Czech frontier) on Aug. 3 and on Aug. 5 
reported that their cavalry patrols were only 30 miles from Cracow and 
80 miles from Silesia, while their advance from Rzeszow and Przemysl 
carried them into the richest part of the Galician oilfields, the Jaslo- 
Krosno area. They captured Stryj, an important strong point in the 
eet iae foothills on Aug. 5, Drohobycz, an oil and industrial centre 

e Ukraine (42 miles south-west of Lvov) o 6, and Sambor and 
Borislav, seu points in the Carpathian ‘a ats on Aug. 7.. Ger- 
_ man troops in the Lvov area now had aly the Uzok pass as an escape 
toute to Ruthenia, and by Aug. 10 the Russians were advancing along: 
the pass leading to Muckacheno in Carpathian Ruthenia. 

On Aug. 3 it was announced that since June 23 the Red Army had 
liberated over 100,000 sq. miles of territory. The Red Air Force gave 


- 
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repeated support to the operations of the ground staff, particularly in 
the Sandomierz bridgehead, and on‘the east Prussian front. 

German’ communiqués reported bitter fighting on the slopes of the 

thians, in. the Baranov area of the Vistula bend, in the Niemen- 
Vilkaviskis sector, and in the Birjai area of Latvia. 

On Aug. 5 they claimed the recapture of Mitan and on the 9th the 
smashing of all attacks north of Memel and the sealing off of the 
Russian drive in the Raseiniai area, while their communiqué of the 10th 

success for their counter-attacks south of Warka and at 
Vilkaviskis. They also claimed heavy Russian losses in the Beskides 
pass area of the Gama hase It was claimed that in July on all fronts 
3,908 Russian tanks were destroyed by the army and..250 by the 
Luftwaffe and 1,329 Russian aircraft shot down. On Aug. 1 the sink- 
ing of 2 Soviet minesweepers and 1 patrol craft by mines in the Gulf of 





-Finland was announced, and on Aug. 5 the sinking of a 2,000-ton 
tanker and 2 transports in Narva bay. 


ITALY AND THE BALKANS 

On Aug. 4 South African forces reached the outskirts of Florénce 
after heavy fighting. All the Florentine bridges over the Arno except 
the Ponte Vecchio were blown up by the Germans and the water and 
electrigity supplies destroyed. On Aug. 5 8th Army troops occupied 
that part of Florence to the south of the Arno, but German resistance 
continued, with no attempt to-treat the town as an open city until 
the night of Aug. 10 when they withdrew to north of thé Mugnone 


canal. For some days afterwards however the city remained in nox 


man’s-land with indiscriminate sniping going on. 

On each side of Florence British troopg made slow progress TAN 
counter-attacks. On Aug. 1 they advanced beyond Faella and Figline 
and the following day Indian troops crossed the R. Pesa on a broad front 
and occupied Castiglioni. Incisa on the Arezzo-Florence road was cap- 
tured on Aug. 4 andon thenightof Aug. 3 the R. Ema was crossed and 
Galluzzo taken. Other British troops driving up to Pontassieve 
occupied Rignano on Aug. 4 and Bibbiena on Aug. 6. By Aug. 7 Allied 
troops had reached the Arno all the way from Montelupo in the west 
to a point 3 miles east of Florence, except for small pockets of German 
resistance east of Montelupo and south of Signa, and it was announced 
that in the campaign from Cassino to Florence 50,000 prisoners had been 
captured. On Aug. 8 Pontenano and the height of La Cestra were 
occupied by Indian troops in the Pratomagna area, on Aug. 9 Monte- 


lupo was taken and Monte Grillo, north-west of Arezzo, and by Aug. 10 


the main German forces in the Arno bend east of Florence had 
withdrawn to North of the Arno. On Aug. 12 8th Army infantry 
entered Empoli, west of Florence, which had been no-man’s-land for 
many days, and to the east beyond the Arezzo-Florence road, Allied 
patrols reached Monte Massalta, 2 miles north-east, of Regelln;: sand 
occupied Monte Pianale. 

In the Adriatic sector, Polish Ae Italian forces of the 8th Army 
crossed the R. Misa on Aug. 4 and the following day captured Senigallia 
and Scapezzano. On Aug. '9 they opened a new a towards the R. 


- Cesano, captured Francavilla (1 mile south of the river), and the follow- 
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ing day took Monterado and Corinaldo. By Aug. 12 the Poles had 
‘established a bridgehead across the Cesano. 

On July 29 an Allied combined operation was carried out on the 
Albanian coast at Himara, inflicting heavy casualties on the enemy, and 
on Aug. 11 it was announced that a new Allied Commando force, to be 
“known as Land Forces, Adriatic, had been formed. i i 

Air operations included, besides daily tactical co-operation with the 

ound force, attacks on the oil installations in the Bucharest and 

loesti areas, oil storage dumps and railway communications in the 
Rhone valley, the submarine pens at Toulon (Aug. 5), industrial targets 
near Friedrichshafen (Aug. 3), the synthetic oil plant at Blechhamer in 
Silesia and oil installations at NoviSad, north-west of Belgrade (Aug. 7), 
railway communications and other objectives on the Riviera, the 
Szombathely airfield south of Vienna (Aug. 7 night), the Almas Fuzito oil 


_ refinery, the second largest in Hungary, airfields at Vesces and Tokol, ` 


and a Messerschmitt assembly plant at Tyor near Budapest (Aug. 9), 
railways, airfields and other military objectives in Yugoslavia and Alba- 
nia, Karlovassi harbour on Samos (Aug. 10 night) and other targets 


in Greece and Leros, harbour installations at Genoa (Aug. 2) and ship- - 


-ping in the Adriatic. On Aug. 4 the creation ofa Balkan Air Force was 
announced. On Aug. 6a second all-fighter shuttle mission to Russia was 
completed with the return of aircraft to their bases in Italy after strafing 
rolling stock, railway yards, oil tanks, and airfields in“Rumania, and 
on Aug. 8 U.S. heavy bombers based in Russia landed in Italy after 
attacking airfields at Buzau and Zilistea in the Ploesti area. 

. German Communiqués reported in general successful resistance to the 
Allied advance ali along the front, and claimed that Allied artillery was 
shelling Florence although the Germans did not intend to use it as a 
-military base. On Aug. 5 they reported the withdrawal of their forces 
‘to the north of the town “to spare the historic city with its irreplaceable 

- art treasures’. It was claimed that during July German naval and 
air units sank 25 Allied freighters and transports, totalling 149,000 tons, 
and damaged another 20 transports, and that 2 allied cruisers, 10 
destroyers, 1 frigate, 1 minesweeper, 2 patrol craft, and 11 M.T.Bs. had 
‘been sunk, and 1 battleship, 4 cruisers, 11 destroyers and several other 
-craft damaged, while from July 3-31 196 Allied ’planes were shot down 
‘by German naval AA. guns. Other successes against Allied convoys off 
the North African and Dalmatian coasts were reported during the 
period. It was stated that heavy losses had been inflicted on Communist 
‘bands in the Balkans, and that from Aug. 1-5 1,212 terrorists and 
‘saboteurs had been killed in mopping-up operations in Italy. The 


«communiqué of Aug. 5 reported an Allied landing attempt on the. 


‘Dalmatian island of Korcula early on Aug. 2, which was beaten back. 


PACIFIC AREA 

On July 30 U.S. forces landed at Sansapor, near the west tip of 
-Dutch New Guinea, and on the Amsterdam and Middleburg Islands. 
‘92 Japanese surrendered to the Sansapor force, the largest mass surrender 
-yet reported in the south-west Pacific. This landing cut the coastal 
communications of the Japanese in the area west of Manokwari, and 
‘they proceeded to try to escape to the south and west coasts. 

On July 31 a U.S. offensive, across the Driniumor river, in British 
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New Guinea, cut off the Japanese east of Aitape. Despite “suicidal’” 
Japanese counter-attacks in an éffort to break out of the trap, by Aug. 11 - 
their main forces in the Driniumor-Afua area were being liquidated, 
with an estimated 18,000 Japanese dead and wounded during the 


previous month. 
Air attacks on Japanese troop concentrations, aerodromes, and ship- 
ping were kept up during the period. Among other targets aerodromes. 


on ahera were bombed on July 31, Palembang in Sumatra was. 
attacked, and on Aug. 10 it was announced that super=Fortresses had. 
bombed Nagasaki and started 1 Bites eE and on Aug. 
6, 7, and 8 nights small forces of Liberators bombed Davao aerodrome 
on the south-east coast of Mindanao in the eos cote being the first 
raids on the Philippines for over 2 years. On Aug. 6 Adm. Nimitz 
announced that on Aug. 4 and 5 a U.S. naval carrier task force had. 
virtually wiped out a Japanese convoy in an attack on the Bonin and. 
Volcano Islands, and that 5 Japanese destroyers, 5 cargo ships, 1 oil 
tanker, and a number of small non-combatant vessels had been sunk. 
On Aug. 3 the U.S. m Department announced that between June- 
11-24 air units of the U.S. fleet had probably destroyed or damaged. 
19 Japanese warships, including 2 aircraft carriers. On Aug. 10 a 
further Navy Department statement announced that 16 more Japanese 
vessels (including 1 warship) had been sunk by U.S. submarines, making 
a total of 839 Japanese ships of all types sunk by submarinés. From. 
Aug. %11 a further 8 Japanese ships totalling 10,000 tons were sunk, 
5 totalling 9,000 tons damaged, 31 aircraft destroyed’or damaged, and. 
10 seaplanes sunk. 


Sind- Japanese War. Little information was available, but it was. 
learned that millions of peasants in Central Hopei, North China, were 
taking steady toll of the Japanese forces by mining the approaches to 
their villages and “age r traps. On Aug. 11 To wireless. 
claimed that 16,000 “Allied prisoners had been seized in the Japanese 
capfure of H in Hunan, but the Chinese communiqué of Aug. 14 
reported fierce fighting north and west of Hengyang, and in the Liling- 
sector Chinese troops were reported to be Pressing against the city. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

On Aug. 3 Allied forces captured Myitkyina and wiped out the: 
garrison there, after Chinese forces had captured Tengchung, 20 miles. 
west of the Burma road; with the ca ture of Myitkyina the last units 
of the Japanese 18th (Singapore) Division were destroyed: Allied. 
troops then pushed on over the Irrawaddy and Chinese troops on Aug. 5 
captured most of Waingmaw (south of Myitkyina) and Chinese levies. 
entered the Maingna area to the north. In the battle for Myitkyina, it. 
was announced, 3,650 Japanese were killed, while some 22,341 Japanese- 
had been killed and 200 taken prisoner in north Burma since December. 

The 14th Army made progress at the beginning of the period along 
the Tiddim road and on Ak 6 captured’ Tamu (60 miles south-east of 
Imphal) after crossing the Burma frontier from Manipur. This. 
was estimated’ to be the “biggest defeat the Japanese had ever 
suffered on any front: British troops then pushed on down the 
Tiddim Road and into the Kabaw Valley. On Aug. 7 they occupied. 
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` Taungni), on Aug. 8 they reached the Mogaung-Mandalay road, with 


stiff Japanese resistance at Tigyaingzu, on Aug. 9 they took, 
Taungni, and on Aug. 10 Indian troops captured Sahmaw, 5 miles to. 
the north-east. British troops pushed south from Taungni towards’ 


Mandalay, while troops from Myitkyina were driving ‘south on the 


main road to Bhamo. On the Tiddim Road operations progressed to ' 


clear the Japanese from Hengtam, just north of the Burma frontier, 
while by Aug. 14 troops in, the Kabaw Valley, moving east towards the 
Chindwin on the Tamu-Sittaung track, were again making contact 
with: Japanese patrols. 

Air support was considerably hampered by the heavy rains. Japan 
retreating forces were strafed whenever possible and rolling stock, 
Tailways, airfields, and river craft on the Chindwin and Mayu rivers 
were attacked. On Aug. 1 it was announced that in the previous 3 
months the Allied air forces had transported over 54,000 men and 
nearly 35,000 tons of food, ammunition, and medical supplies to the 
Burma front. It was also stated that 5 Ja anese divisions (more than 
half the Japanese m in Burma) had. been defeated and largely 
destroyed by the Aled ofensive in the previous 3 months. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA. Awsg. 6.—It was learned that the Public Prosecutor 
had asked a Federal judge to investigate statements reported to have 
been made recently in Montevideo by the Argentine Socialist leader, 
Dr. Repetto, attacking the Argentme Government and Ret eee 
alleging that Argentina was preparing for war against nei uring 
South American countries. 


Aug. 7.—The State Prosecutor requested the Courts to deprive of bis, 


Argentine citizenship the Spanish-born naturalized co: ndent in 
.Washington of the Buenos Aires paper La Nacton, Sefior e, OD 
the ground that his despatches showed disloyalty to Argentina. 

The Vice-President assured the foreign press at a conference at the 
War Ministry that the Government’s intentions were entirely peaceful, 
and that recent suggestions that they were p for war were 
malicious lies: He said the Army before the 1943 revolution was only 
30,000 strong; it had since been doubled, but was still the smallest army 


on the American continent in proportion to the country’s size. It had © 


been modernized but was still backward. Concerning allegations that 
rs anes was fortifymg the frontier with Brazil, he said there was 


Tayagon (2 miles west of Sahmaw) and Nampadaung (3 miles north of g 


k 
/ 


one Argentine soldier on the frontier for every 5 Brazilians dnd - 


cadad that Argentina would not mind if Brazil had 20 soldiers there for 
every Argentinian, since Brazil was Argentina’s friend. He favoured 
complete ‘internal freedom and hoped it would soon be possible to 
abolish the state of siege; the existing Government was de facto and some 
precautions were still necessary. Nobody was now under arrest for 
political reasons except those charged with conspiracy and some for 
their own protection. 


AUSTRALIA. Aug. 11.—It was learned that conscription of labour 


f 
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“for the Civil Constructional Corps by the Allied Works Council had 








been discontinued. 


BELGIUM. Asg. 7—The independent news agency stated that the 
number of Belgian workers put to forced labour or deported to Germany 


: a totalled between 490,000 and 500,000. 


rae 11.—Swedish reports stated that the German authorities had 
forbidden the use of Jiquid motor fuel except for military vehicles and 
ordered ‘that any petrol-driven vehicles found on the roads after 
Aug. 15 would be confiscated. 
ug. 12.—It was learned that King Leopold had recently addressed 
a ese te to his people, stating that he had “strongly protested” to 
the Germans against his removal from Belgium, that he would have 
liked to have shared their trials to the end, and calling on them to 
remain courageous and united. 
The Belgian Agency reported that 14 Belgian patriots had recently 
Laer executed by the Germans for possessing arms and committing ' 
tage. 


BELGIAN CONGO. Axg. it—An’ American economic mission 
arrived in Leopoldville. > 


BULGARIA. Ang. 4.—The German News Agency announced that 
Bontchev, Director-General of the Ministry of the Interior, Mandev, 
Director of Administration, and the Presidents of the Government 
Boards of Sofia, Lare Pleven, Starazagora, and Gorna Dschumaja 
had been dismissed, and that Ivanov, Director for Social Welfare in the 
Ministry of the Interior, had been appointed Deputy-Mayor of Sofia. 

Aug. 7.—Ankara reports stated that, following a meeting of the 
Cabinet, a Note had been-handed to the German Ambassador, stating 
that Bulgaria would not allow German troops to pass across her 
territory in the event of war between Germany and Turkey. 

Ang. 9.—It was learned that, following negotiations with the Russian 
.Government, the Prime Minister had agreed to end all Nazi and pro- 
German pro da activities in Bulgaria; the foremost Nazi daily 


-papers in Sofia, Dnes and Vecher, were suspended and the Directorate 


of National Propaganda abolished. The entire senior police staff, 
including the chief of the political police, were and army 
colonels appointed in their stead. The ent for Jewish Affairs 
was entrusted to a well-known anti-Nazi High Court Judge. It was also 
announced that all political prisoners were to be released and an 
amnesty granted to all partisans and their relatives previously held 


` as hostages. The Russian demands in the economic sphere were met to 


the extent of virtually stopping all exports to Germany, and the High 
Commissariat for War Economy, which formerly controlled all Bul- 
exports to Germany, was abolished. It also learned that the 

were evacuating Varna dnd Burgas and that German control 


of the Turkish frontier had ceased. 


The German News Agency reported that the Foreign Office had 
officially denied reports of alleged attempts of the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment to negotiate an armistice with the British and Americans. It, 
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was also stated that nothing was known in Sofia of the reported state~ 
ment by the Bulgarian Minister to Ankara that Turkey had nothing to 
fear from German troops stationed in B 

Aug. 10.—Ankara reports stated that the Government, following 
Russian demands for the opening of consulates at Varna, Burgas, 
Plovdiv, and Rustchuk, had allowed the reopening of the consulate at 
Varna and had given assurances to the Russian Chargé d'Affaires that 
representatives of the Soviet Legation in Sofia might carry out tours of 
inspection in other parts of Bulgaria. A relaxation of anti-Semitic 
measures was also reported. 

‘Aug. 12.—Ankara reports stated that, in compliance with Russian 
demands, the evacuation of the 2nd Army of occupation from Yugo- 
slavia had begun, and that tho Prime Minister had agreed to disband. 
the youth movement, the Braniks. 


CANADA. Awg. 1.—Mr. Mackenzie King announced in the House of 
Commons an agreement with the U.S.A., whereby Canada incurred. 
$120 million diture for the development of new air routes in N.W. 
and N.E. Canada, built by the U.S.A., since his Government felt Canada. 
should take a major share in providing. facilities for the Allied forces and. 
also considered it undesirable that any other country should have an 
investment in permanent umiprovements inside Canada. 

“e. 4.—Mr. Mackenzie King announced that Japanese immigration 
would be prohibited after the war. 

Aug. 8.—Mr. Mackenzie King, in a review to Parliament-of the 
London conference of Dominion Premiers, stated that any attempt to: 
compel members of the British Commonwealth to speak with a single 
voice in international affairs might lead to the disruption of the Com- 
monwealth. Inside the Commonwealth it was possible to agree on the 
general lines of policy which should be pursued in dealing with major 
issues, but it would be very different if the members of the Common- 
wealth reached agreement by some political process, yet to be devised, 
so that all were bound to carry out a single policy. The World Council 
was to be an executive body which must es capable of prompt and 

ingle-minded action; the U.K. would sit on thé Council in its own right, 

and its influence there would be enhanced by its special relationships. 
with the countries of the Commonwealth. The U.K. representative 
would however -be responsible to and would take his instructions from 
London, and his actions and decisions-could only be very delayed if he 
became the representative of the Commonwealth and received instruc- 
tions from a dozen Governments. Then, at the best, action would be 
delayed and decisions blurred, and, at the worst; the Commonwealth 
might become impotent in international affairs and might be disru br 
The Commonwealth enjoyed high prestige, as its members act 
gether not because of strict obligations but because they had the vill o 
do so. The objects of the Commonwealth countries were such as other 
countries of goodwill could share; it was not a power-block exploiting 
its own interests but a group of like-minded fations forming a reliable 
element within the framework of the world order. 

Aug. 8.—The Prime Minister and all 9 Cabinet members of the Social 
Credit Government in Alberta were returned to office in the election, in. 
which the party gained a greater majority than in 1940. 
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Aug. 9.—It was learned that the Union Nationale party of M. 
Duplessis, opposed to all-out prosecution of the war and compulsory 
military service, had secured at least 46 seats out of the total of 91 in 
the new Quebec Legislature, while the Liberals retained only 38 out of 
their former 59 seats. 

Aug. 11.—Mr. Mackenzie King introduced into the -House of Com-, 
mons a measure to provide gratuities for the armed forces at the rate 
of $15 for every 30 days’ service oversea and of $7.50 for every 30 
days’ service in the Western Hemisphere. In addition a system of 
credits was proposed for such purposes as making pee on the 
purchase of houses, paying insurance premiums, etc. 


EGYPT. Aug. 9.—The Prime Minister informed Parliament that he 
had en letters of protest to the British Labour Party and the U.S. 
pr E E cheer ee tae les 

te an sates en Arabs from their native land”, which, if carried 
out, ser rouse Arabs in the Middle East against the Jews. 


FINLAND. Awg. 1.—Swedish reports stated that 7 members of the 
Parliamentdry Committee of Foreign Affairs, co of 5 Social 
Democrats and 2 members of the Swedish Party, had lodged a formal 
protest against President Ryti’s pledge to Hitler in June not to make a 
separate peace with Russia unless Germany agreed. It was stated’that 
this pledge limited Finland’s freedom of action and diminished her 
chances of making an honourable peace whenever possible. The validity 
of the pledge was declared questionable, since it was made without 
the consent of Parliament, and it was urged that efforts to obtain peace 
should be continued. 
Swedish pore stated that President Ryti had resigned. 

Aug. 4.—Parliament unanimously voted to appoint Field-Marshal 
Mannerheim President. After Mannerheim had delivered his Presiden- 
tial declaration, the chairman of the Parliament paid tribute to the 
“manly sense of responsibility” which made him shoulder his new task 
“in this serious time’’, asserting that “the Finnish people remain faith- 
ful to their democratic regime in war as in peace, and therein is the 
surest support of their freedom and independence’’. In reply, Manner- 
heim ed that this was the second time he had become head of the 
State “in a grave hour of the country’s history”, and added that the- 
difficulties to be overcome in order to safeguard the cduntry’s future 
‘were great, and that the country must recall with appreciation the 
struggle the army had waged for 5 years. 

It was learned that the Linkomies Cabinet had resigned. 

Aug. 7.—Swedish reports stated that President Mannerheim had 
issued an Order of the Day to the troops, appealing to their endurance 
and “unshakable firmness” in the struggle for their country’s future, 
and stating that infallible mutual confidence and mity were the coun- 
try’s foretnost shield. 

Aug. 8.—Berlm radio announced the formation of a new Cabinet 
with Antti Hackzell (Conservative) as Prime Minister, Gen. Walden as 
‘War Minister, Kaarlo Hillilae (Agrarian) as Minister of the Interior, 
Baron von Horn (Swedish People’s Party) as Minister of Justice, Carl 
Enckell as Foreign Minister, and Hiltonen as Minister of Finance. 
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Aug. 10.—Swiss reports stated that Marshal Mannerheim had in~ 
formed the German General Staff that the new Cabinet was to be 
regarded as a peace Government. 

Aug. 11.—Algiers reports stated that the new Foreign Minister had. 
left Helsinki for Stockholm on his way to Moscow. 

Aug. 14.—Swedish reports stated that the Ministers to Sweden and 
Germany had discussions with the Prime Minister and Foreign Minister” 
in Helsinki on Aug, 11. 


FRANCE. Awg. 3.—Swiss reports stated that Adm. Platon, former 
Vichy Colonial Minister and Secr of State in Laval’s Government 
for a year from April, 1942, had been abducted as a hostage by 

Ang. 4.—Swiss reports stated that the Germans had removed most 
of the 4,000 wounded they had installed in the Chamonix valley 

Aug. 5.—Mr. Churchill paid a shart visit to the Normandy fers 

Aug. 6.—An appeal to the people of Brittany to co-operate with the 
French Forces of the Interior was broadcast from the Provisional 
Government in Algiers, stating that the hour of liberation had struck, 
and that the time had come for all Frenchmen in Brittany to participate, 
with or without arms, in the fighting for the liberation of France. 

Aug. 7—Swiss reports stated that some German services in France 
had been instructed to return to Germany and that many specialists and 
Tailwaymen had already left. 

- Gen. de Gaulle stated in a broadcast from Algiers that pa 

battle” was extending and accelerating and that very soon a powerful 

French Army, equipped with the most modern material, would deploy 

on the inter-allied front in Franċe. “The hour of the great revenge 

. struck”, he said. Troops of the French Forces of the Interior were ~ 

locked in battle in the central massif, in the S.W., in the Alps and the. 

Jura, in Franche Comté, in the Vosges, the Ardennes, and elsewhere, 
- and these battles formed an integral part of the general fight. In the 

- east Rhone more than 10,000 Germans had fallen at the hands of’ 

French troops in 2 months; in the Vercors alone 2 German divisions had. 

. been engaged in battle since mid-July, and others were tied down - 

behind the German lines, or were delayed by cuts in their commun- 

ications. The Germans killed by French troops in Brittany since June 

6 exceeded several thousands. All Frenchmen must feel it their sacred - 

duty to take part in this supreme act of war, and those who were 

liberated in France or in the Empire must redouble their efforts. Later 

the balance of the cost of these sacrifices would be drawn up, and the > 

pe mistakes which led France to the, verge of the abyss would be 


ert 8.—M. Guérin, High Commissioner for Foreign Affairs, left’ 
Algiers to become delegate to the Vatican. 

Aug. 9.—Spanish reports stated that patriots had taken over: 
Bordeanx. 

Gen. Eisenhower moved his H.Q. from Britain to France. 

Aug. 11.—Gen. Montgomery issued a message to the Allied ioone: 
in France stating that in spite of some difficult times since D-day, all 
was now well, many hundreds of French towns and villages had been. 
liberated, well over 100,000 German prisoners and great quantities of- 
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war material had been captured, and “the great bulk of the German 


: forces in north-western Europe are in a bad way”. He therefore called 


on the Allied troops to wipe off this powerful German force and “finish 
with it once and for all”. 

‘Aug.-12._The German military commander in Paris ordered a cur- 
few from 11.15 p.m. “in order to facilitate relations between members 
of the German armed forces and the civil population”. 

Swiss reports stated that a state of siege now prevailed in Vichy 
and that Gauleiter Grohe had ordered a total mobilization of the 
civilian population -in the northern departments of France, without 
giving notice to the Pétain Government, 

Aug. 14.—Algiers radio announced that.Gen. Juin, commanding the 
French forces in Italy, had been appointed Chief of Staff for National 
Defence, in succession to Gen. Bethouard, who was appointed to an 
active command. 

The Provisional (Government issued a call for a national rising, 
saying, it was the “simple and sacred duty” of every Frenchman to 
take part immediately i in the supreme war effort of his country. The 
national rising in Brittany had largely contributed to its liberation and 
everyone was urged to join the resistance organizations existing all over 
the country. Patriots were specially urged to prevent the collaborators 
and the Vichy authorities from seeking refuge abroad. 

It was learned that M. Le Trocquer, the Commissioner for Liberated 
Metropolitan Territories, had recently arrived in Bayeux. 


GERMANY. Aug. 1—-The News Agency stated that Gens. Sepp 
Dietrich and Paul Hausser, corps commanders of armoured formations 
of the S.S. on the Normandy front, had been promoted by Hitler to be 


_Co].-Gens. of the S.S. and that 11 S.S. Lieut.-Generals had been pro- 


moted full Generals. 

A reward of 1 million nas was announced on the wireless for 
information leading to the arrest “for conspiracy ågainst the life of the 
Fubrer” of Karl Goerdeler, a former Mayor of Leipzig 

Aug 2.—Himmler issed an Order of the Das to to the Army of the 


-interior, ordering longer hours of duty and training to correspond with 


the hours of factory workers, and demanding a stop to all shirking at the 
base. x 
Aug. 3.—It was announced that Hitler had recently received a 


‘number of political officers of the army at his H.Q.; Gen. von Hengl, 


chief of the Nazi political staff of the army, presented them to Hitler, 
and they heard addresses from Hitler, Himmler, and Keitel. 

Goebbels stated in Das Retch that fhe duties and obligations of every 
German would be increased by new laws and orders, now that total 
war was being realized step by step. If the Germans wished to reach the 
turning point of the war for which they were all longing, they must 
all attune themselves to the rhythm of total war. 

Aug. 4.—A statement was broadcast from Hitler’s H.Q , announcing 
that the Army, “in order to vindicate its honour”, had asked Hitler 


. to carry out as soon as possible’ a ruthless purge to cleanse it of all 
„criminals who took part in the attempt of July 20 and to hand over the 


culprits to the people’s justice. Hitler had therefore appointed a court 
of honour, consistmg of Field-Marshals Keitel and von Rundstedt, 
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Gen. Guderian, Gen. Schroth, and Gen. Specht, to inquire into the 
antecedents of field-marshals and generals of the Army to find out who 
took part in any way in the attempt. The Fuhrer reserved the right to 
exercise personally the final decision over the court’s proposals. 
Soldiers expelled by the Fuhrer would no longer have anything in 
common with the members of the Army, and would be sentenced, not 
by a court of the Army, but by the People’s Court. 

The court of honour submitted to Hitler proposals that Gen. Field- 
Marshal von Witzleben, former C.-in-C. in France and north Italy, 
Gen. of the Signal Corps Fellgiebel, Lient.-Gen. von Hase, Major-Gen. 
Stieff, Major-Gen. von Treschkow, Col. Hansen, Lieut.-Col. Bernardis, 
Major Hayessen, Capt. Klausing, Lieut. Count von der Schulenburg, 
Lieut. von Hagen, and Count York von Warthenburg, all under 
detention, should be expelled from the Army, together with Gen. 
Olbricht, Col. Count Stauffenberg, Col. von Quirnheim, and Lieut. 
Haeften, who were shot under sentence of court-martial law of war 
on July 20. The'traitors “who acknowledged their guilt themselves by 
committing suicide”, Col.-Gen. Beck, Gen. Wagner, Col. Freytag- 
Loringhoven, and Lieut.-Col. Schrader, and the ‘deserters to the 
Bolshevists”, Gen. Lindemann and Major Kuhn, were also to be 

ed. Hitler consented to these proposals and agreed that those 
expelled should be handed over.to the People’s Court for judgment. 

It was learned that Gauleiter Eigruber, in a-speech at Linz on Jul 
21, had stated that the leaders of the anti-Hitler plot had been in touch 
with Gen. von Seydlitz and Count Einsiedl, members of the captured 
officers’ association in Russia. He said that Witzleben and Fromm, the 
_ former commander of the Home Army, had assumed power in Berlin 
after the bomb attempt in the belief that Hitler was already dead, and 
had ordered the garrison commandefs to arrest all the political leaders 
within reach, replacing them by commissars of the generals’ choosing. 
Had the plot succeeded, he said it was intended to sue for : 

The News Agencŷ announced a decree whereby all remaining shop- 
keepers and owners of small business concerns were to be mobilized to 
either the armed forces or the armament ind : 

Hitler stated in a speech to a conference of Nazi leaders and Gau- 
leiters at his H.Q. that Germany needed him as a man “who will not 
capitulate in any circumstances”. Referring to the attempt of July 20, 
he said these traitors had continually sabotaged the nation’s efforts, not 
only since 1941 but.ever since the Nazis seized power. He described 
how a permanent resistance was directed against Government measures, 
which increased to open treachery against the fighting troops and to 
direct sabotage of the supply of the fighting front. In the end it would 

be recognized that the plot of July 20 was a t blessing for the whole 
German nation. He regarded it as an act of Providence that the inner 
resistance, hitherto intangible, had been discovered and the criminal 
clique eliminated. But the primary condition of victory was absolute 
security, blind confidence, and faithful collaboration in the nation at 
home. All forces could not have been mobilized if “the criminal deal- 

of the eliminated, saboteurs” had continued. ‘ 
er stated that fate had now merged the Army, the party, 
and the whole of Germany into unconditional unity; he gave a detailed 
report of the events of July 20 and explained the “ideas and principles 


| 
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ee 
by means of which he would fulfil his new tasks in the German Army”. 

Goebbels stated that the historical task of the party was to urge 
the nation to make its utmost effort to give a new and decisive turn 
to the war. There was a tremendous invincible potential of strength 
latent in the German people when it was fully mobilized, and to 
exploit this’to the full and set it in motion was vital for the whole nation 
and a matter of honour for Nazi leadership. The German people must 
rise “as they did during the great moments of their history and be 
masters of their fate’. Speer said that it was essential not only to 
produce more and new weapons but also to send more soldiers to the 
fighting fronts. The German people had every chance of securing 
final victory in the technical field, and would grasp it resolutely. 

Aug. 5—The radio announced a new decree whereby 1 million 
Germans, wounded during the war, were to be allowed to take examin- 
ations to qualify as supervisors and instructors in war factories. It was 
also announced that Dr. Geilenberg, Director of the Ammunition 
Department of the Ministry for Armaments, had been detailed by 
Speer for “special tasks of the utmost importance for the decisive 
conduct of the war”, and issued with s spe powers by Hitler. 

Aug. 7.—It was reported that hun of thousands of men and 
women were being mobilized on the East Prussian front to build 
frontier fortifications. 

A warning was broadcast against obeying the lead of the German 
National Committee in Moscow. The troops were told that some gen- 
erals had shown themselves ready to commit treason; they belonged to 
baa? a T as the traitors of July 20. 

e oversea news agency announced that 5 more senior 
enon expelled from the army, were to be tried by the People’s Court, 
Gen. Fellgiebel, Major-Gen. von Treschkow, Col. Hensen, Major Hayes- 
sen, and Lieut. Count von der Schulenburg. It was also announced that 
on Aug. 7 and 8 the People’s Court tried and condemned to death for 
high treason the “breakers of their odths and ambitious men who had 
foresworn their honour’—Erwin von Witzleben, Erich Hoppner, 
Hellmuth Stieff, Albrecht von Hagen, Paul von Hase, Robert Bernardis 
Friedreich Klausing, and Peter Count York von Wartenburg. ‘They 


were hanged and their estates confiscated by the Reich. 


Aug. 9.—Von Papen arrived in Germany from Turkey. 
` The News Agency stated that general mobilization of all men and 
women between 15 and 65 had been decreed in the Poznan province of 
Poland, in Warthegau, and in Danzig for building fortifications. 
Raliway travel or als ales between 16 and 65 was also banned. 

Aug. 10.—Goebbels stated in a broadcast that all foreign domestic 
helps were to be drafted into the armament industry, and German 
domestic helps would be either employed in the war industry or sent to 
households where they were urgently requited. Whole groups of 
persons exempt from military service would have their exemptions 
cancelled at once or as soon as replacements had been trained, and 
those who had hitherto had little opportunity of taking part in the war > 
effort would be put to use for work on war production m their homes. 
Cultural life would be limited to the essentials; all the younger gener- 
ation of German film and theatre ‘actors would be sent e» bloc to the 
war industry, and further measnfes were in preparation to save labour in 


oe 
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administration, railways, postal services, and cultural life. “It is only. 
“fair that everything that no longer agrees with the grimness of our faith- 
` ful'struggle should disappear from public life”, 

In Das Reich, Goebbels stated that a whole seties of long-term 
measures were aimed at ending excessive red tape. The whole of German' 
public life was badly in need of a A spring clean. There was no slogan. more 
popular in Germany-now than “‘scrape the bottom of the barrel”, and 
_, this spoke volumes for the moral of the German people, who after 5 

of war, were clamouring for yet more obligations and duties. A 
war could be won under any circumstances with such a people. - 

Swiss reports stated that the wives, children, and parents of the: 
8 officers h on Aug. 8 had been executed. 

Aug. 11.--Swedish reports stated that, as part of the campaign for 
total mobilization, many German newspapers were being: suspended - 
for the duration of the war, including the Berliner Boerson Zettung, and 
others amalgamated. Theatres and other entertainments were being 
closed except for a few to entertain war ara a nearly all econo- 


` mic and cultural institutions were tly restricted.: 


Insurance companies had been instructed to arent ur-fifths of their- 
staffs for war work, and other enterprises, eed glass and china 
businesses, had been compelled to surrender half their staffs. All lorries 
and delivery vans temporarily for debt redemption or other. 
reasons were to be immediately handed to the authorities, pending 
court proceedings, to prevent vehicles from being idle. - 

Swedish reports stated that about 1,000 Germans had been arrested 
and 100 executed since the attempt on Hitler’s life. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Asg. 1.—The Minister of Howe Security 
announced in the Commons that a new set of warnings, in addition to 
the usual sirens, would be used in the London area to indicate the near 
approach ore flying bombs. o 


Aug. 2.—Mr. Churchill’s review of the war. (ses Special Note.) f 
The Fra Secretary, replying to the debate in the Commons on Mt. 
Churchill’s , said that Britain did not play a minor role in 


relation to the other Powers. It had been said that every European 
country should be entitled to have the Government it desired; if that 
were applied to Germany, the Allies could not disinterest -themselves 


if in a short time after the conclusion of hostilities another Nazi power 


were to come forward. Britain could not for a moment accept that 
Germany would have the right to establish the Government she wished, 
for it could not be.conceived that the Nazi-trained German mentality 
was going willingly to accept a peace which did not allow a future Nazi 
domination of Europe. Therein lay a fundamental question to be faced. 
He reiterated the Government’s desire to see France restored to her 
rightful place among the nations and to see a ening of the 
friendship between France and Britain, and he called for sympathy 
with the suffering being inflicted on the French people by the fighting: 


- on the west front. Britain was also determined to work closely with 


Holland, Belgium, and Norway after the war; with them a solid basis 
must be made in the reconstruction of Europe to ensure that they and 
Britain should act together as a gtoup so that Germany might not 
again start to frighten the nations. After announcing the murder of a 
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Canadian officer and 18 men in Normandy by the 12th S.S. Recdnnaiss- 
ance Battalion of the 12th S.S. Panzer Division, he said that, with 
regard to peace terms, that stage had not yet been reached. The Allies 
stood on unconditional surrender, and when that took place the terms 
for surrender would be presented for signature by the defeated country, 
Not until a much later did the question of peace terms arise. 

ding Greece, the of Greece was a very good and loyal 
friend to the Allied cause, but there was no question of Britain’s trymg 
to reimpose him on the Greek people or of imposing any Sovereign on 
any country. All the Greek parties had agreed in the Lebanon on a 
certain programme, but afterwards the’ E.A.M. had repudiated the 
decision of their leaders who had gone to the conference. The existing . 
Greek Government was as representative as any brought out of Greece 
could possibly be. The British Government was delighted that the 
Lebanon result had produced unity and hoped that unity would come, 
again, and it was not true that in supporting the Government in Cairo 
they were uppera’ g a Government completely out of touch with their 
own people ch work had been done by the Euro Advisory 
Commission of a preparatory kind, which was not yet public. Meetings 
were also to take place in Washington shortly between British, U.S., 
and Russian representatives on future world security; if agreement was 
reached a project would be submitted to Parlament and then to an 
international gathering. 


Aug. 3.—The King returned from ely 
Aug. 7.—It was announced that in the first half of 1944 industrial 
disputes had caused a loss of 2,918,000 working days, 2,195,000 of 


which were lost in the age, ad 

The Indian representative in the War Cabmet left London for India. 

Aug. 8.—The Foreign Office announced that the Governments of 
Belgium, Canada, Greece, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, the U.K., 
and the U.S.A., following recent discussions in London, had declared 
that they accepted as a common responsibility the provision of shipping 
for all military and other tasks necessary for and arising out of the 
pas ewe of the war in Europe and the Far East and for the supply 
of all liberated areas, as well as of the United Nations ee and 
territories under their authority. Existing machinery to control shi ses 
employment was to be adjusted to carry out this declaration. 
French shipping was to remain at the of the United Nations, 
and the French Committee of National Li tion took part in the 
discussions, while Denmark was represented by an observer. 

Signing of Anglo-U.S. petroleum agreement in Washington. (see 
U.S.A.) 

Aug. 9.7-A joint statement was issued in London ahd Washington 
announcing that more than 500 U-boats had been sunk during the war, 
and that their efforts during July had been ineffective, the number of 
U-boats sunk being substantially greater than that of merchant ships 
sunk. 17 U-boats had been sunk while trying to interfere with Allied 

hannel traffic since the first invasion landing. The U-boat fleet 
was still of impressive size, but the U-boats remained the hunted rather 
than the hunters. Nazi-claims of sinkings for June represented an 


exaggeration of 1,000 per cent. 
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The Swedish liner Drottningholm arrived at Liverpool with about 900 
British civilians repatriated from Germany. 

Lieut.-Gen. Norrie was appointed Gove nue of South Australia in 
succession to Sir Malcolm Mercia Harvey. and Sir Evelyn Baring 

igh Commissioner for Basutoland, the Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
and Swaziland in succession to Lord Harlech. 

The C.-in-C. of the Allied Expeditionary Air Force stated that the 
Allied invasion of France couldnot have taken place but for Allied air 
support, since without the air menace the Germans would have been 
able to build up their forces in the lodgment area at a speed which 
would have made it impossible for the Allies to embark on the operation 
‘with any hope of success. Towards the end of the Sle war there 
Tad been a tremendous decline in the morale of the pilots, and 
he felt there was again the same cycle; the Germans had good equip- 
ment and machines, but they lacked the leaders. The Allies enjo 
not only air superiority but air supremacy. In July the A.E.A.F. 
destroyed 400 German tanks in one day and d the month fightet- 
bombers destroyed over 3,000 German motor vehicles. Since y 
over 1,800 German aircraft had been destroyed in the battle area, and 
in the previous 3 months, the Allied air forces operating from the U.K. 

had destroyed over 2,600 German ’planes in air combat alone. For 
- months before D-day all the south-coast pona up as far as the 
Humber had been crammed with shipping, but in the 6 weeks before the 
invasion the Germans made only 129 reconnaissance flights, only 11 of 
which penetrated to the English coast. In heavy bomber precision 
attacks in support of the ground troops the Allies now had a new weapon 
of tremendous power; it would take a week for artillery to put down the 
concentration of fire in a small, highly-defended area like the German 
positions south of Caen, which could be put down by heavy bombers 
in 15 or 20 minutes. All the Loire bridges were now down and all the 
Seine bridges except 2, which had been rebuilt by the Germans several 
times. By D-day 51 of the 80 main German railway repair and servic- 
ing centres had knocked out of action by Allied bombing and 25 
seriously damaged; German communications were also badly thrown 
out by Allied attacks. As a result, in 8 weeks of fighting the Germans 
had been unable to mount any large-scale counter-a 

Aug. 12.—Meeting of Mr. Churchill with the Yugoslav Premier and 
Marshal Tito in Italy. (see Italy.) 

Aug. 13.—-The Polish Prime Minister and his colleagues arrived 
back in London from Moscow. 

Aug. 14.—Air Commodore Lord Stansgate resigned from the vice- 
presidency of the Allied Control Commission. 

Mr. Eden received the Polish Prime Minister and Foreign Minister 
for a discussion of their mission to Moscow. 

The Lord Privy Seal returned to London from attending the oil con- 
ferences in Washington. 


GREECE. Awg. 6.—The Under-Secretary for Foreign Affgirs, in a 
statement on Greek post-war aims, welcomed Turkey’s breach with 
Germany as a development of paramount importance to Greece, likely 
to bring the war in the east Mediterranean quickly to an.end. He said 
the destinies of Turkey and Greece were linked in many ways; both 
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countries had given up making territorial claims at each other's expense, 
and cooperation after the war should ensure an era of prosperity for all. 
Speáking of Albania, he said it must cease to be a ready-made bridge- 








. head for aggression against Greece. “We cannot live free at home 


without thoroughly closing the gates, and after this war we must be: 
put in a position to dominate our own gates.” Bulgaria; thrice an 
„Invader of Greece, must be prevented from starting a fourth war against 
her; the Greek N. border must therefore be made strong and defendable, 
and Salonika must be éntly covered against any sudden attack. 
Cairo reports stated that the E.A.M. had, sent a telegram to the 
Prime Minister announcing its acceptance of the Lebanon agreement, 
ton a new Prime Minister was appointed. At a council of Ministers. 
Papandreou said he would agree to this condition, but the other 
Ministers refused to accept his resignation. - 
‘ Aug. 7—It was learned that the; Greek and Turkish Prime 
Ministers had exchanged telegrams re Turkey’s breach with Germany, 
emphasizing the mutual good will of their peoples and their trust m. 
future close co-operation. “ 


GUAM. Axg.6.—Adm. Nimitz repealed all Japanese regulations and. 
set up a U.S. Government. : 


HAWAII. Ang. 10.—It was learned that President Roosevelt 
conferred with . McArthur, Adm. Nimitz, Adm. Halsey, and Adm. 
Leahy in Honolulu at theend of July and inspected the fortifications of 
the island. He told the press that.the unconditional surrender policy 
applied with the same vigour agai Japan as against Germany. 

Aug. 13.—Adm. Nimitz stated at Pearl Harbour that he regarded 
the occupation of Japan after her defeat as essential, but he 
thought she might be forced to surrender before her homeland was 
invaded. He foresaw the establishment of land bases in China before 
the possible invasion of Honshiu and Hokkaido Islands, and from these 
bases it might be possible to rain on Japan a similar weight of bombs to 
that rained on Germany from Britain. No one knew how much of this. 
Japan could take before she gave in. According to U.S. figures, Japan 
had lost 52,323 men killed in action and 3,022 taken prisoner, excluding 
naval or air losses, since-Nov. 1943, and the U.S. killed m the same 
period in the same actions totalled 5,903. 


HUNGARY. Axg. 10.—Publication of exchange of messages between. 
King Gustav of Sweden and Adm. Horthy on the persecution of the 
Jews in Hungary (ses Sweden). Swedish reports stated that 330,000 
Jews had been deported up to early July, and that permission had. 
been granted for some 500 Jews of Swedish citizenship or with family 
or business relations in Sweden to go to Sweden. E , 
Ankara reports stated that civil war was threatened following the 
elimination of 3 pro-Nazi Ministers from the Cabinet, and that 8 Nazis 
and 2 police had been killed in street demonstrations. 
Aug. 11—Ankara reports stated that the recent resignation of 3 
Cabinet Ministers was dae primarily to the relaxation of anti-Semitic 
laws. i : 
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INDIA. Aug. 4—Mr. Jinnah - announced the appointment of a 


planning committee of 23 Moslem economists to survey conditions in 
India, especially in the Pakistan district. 


Aug. 9.—24 Congressmen were arrested by the Bombay police for . 


attempting in batches of 5, to perform the flag salutation ceremony on 
the 2nd anniversary of the “Quit India” resolution. Mr. Gandhi 
announced in a statement that 25:Bombay citizens had sent notices on 
Aug. 3 to the commissioner:of the police of their intention to carry out 
this demonstration and had asked for permission to do so. The Loe 
were informed of the time and place, but not the public, an 
Gandhi stated that if “this extraordinary forbearance” was not 
appreciated and permission was withheld the fault would be that of the 
authorities. His-advice regarding the observance of the day asserted a 
universal right which became a duty when there was an attack upon 
its ordinary exercise, he stated. 

Aug. 14.—It was learned that the Akali leader, Master Tara Singh, 
had recently announced that the reaction among the Sikhs would be 
terrible if Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah reached a settlement over their 
heads. The-President of the All-India Scheduled Castes Federation also 
issued a statement challenging thg right of Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah 
to dispose of the future of those communities. 


ITALY. Awg. 2—The German News Agency stated that Graziani 


-had been appointed by Hitler and Mussolmi as C.-in-C. of a new army 


of German and Italian divisions to be assigned to the Italian front. 


Aug. 3.—It was learned that Viticenzo Azzolini, a former director of . 


the Bank of Italy, had been imprisoned, accused of having consigned 
to the Germans the gold reserves of the Bank and “a huge quantity of 
gold the existence of which was not officially known”. ' 

Aug. 5.—It was learned that 100 senior officers of the Army, who 
had taken the oath of loyalty to Mussolini’s new Government; had 
recently been arrested. 

Aug. 8.—It was learned that political prisoners in Milan were being 
removed by the Germans to concentration camps in Germany. 

The directorates of'the Communist and Socialist parties met in Rome 
and a jomt commission was nominated to co-ordinate their activity in 
n i labour spherės. At the meeting, an appeal was issued 

e Christian Democrats to extend me collaboration i in the labour 
feld to the political’ sphere. 

Aug. 9.—It was learned that there was a desperate water scarcity in 
Florence following the German destruction of electric power in the city, 
and some cases of exanthematic phu and cholera were reported. 

Aug. 10.—The Risorgimento Liberale, organ of the Liberal Party, 
criticized the Communist-Socialist appeal of Aug. 8 to the Christian 
Democrats for collaboration in a wider sphere, as “an attempt to force 
a balanced situation and provoke an irremediable lit between the 6 
democratic parties”. It stated that a “very difficult and paradoxical 
situation” would be produced within the committee of liberation and 
the Government if the Christian Democrats “failed to resist the 
Communist-Socialist charms 

Mr. Churchill arrived in Italy. The Yugoslav Prime Minister, 


iy 
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accompanied by 2 Ministers and Gen. Velebit, also arrived there. 
Marshal Tito was.also reported to be in Southern Italy.. ~ 

. Aug. 11.—Rome Iy ine pe that a new political movement to 





support the monarchy in/the person of the Prince gf Piedmont was 
being organized by Sena/br Bergamini, editor of the Grornale d'Italia . 
in ie ascist days, Signor de Nicola, president of the former Chamber - 
of Deputies, Senator Frassati, editor of the Turm Stampa before the 
march on Rome, and Signor Azzarita, head of the legislative office of 
the Ministry of Justice. These men considered that Italy was not rpe 
for a republican experiment. - 

Aug. 12.—Swiss reports stated that the Fascist authorities had 
ordered complete evacuation of certain areas along the Swiss frontier. 

Mr. Churchill had talks with the Yugoslav Prime Minister and Marshal 
Tito. , 2 

Ang. 14.—It was learned that between June 17 and July 16 more 
than 500 Italian civilians had been shot by German troops and S.S. 
detachments and the homes of many of them burned. - 


JAPAN. Aug. 2.—It was announced in Tokyo that Adm. Oikawa, a 
former Minister of the Navy, had become Chief of the Naval Staff, and 
that Adm. Nomura had taken over command of the Yokosuka naval 
station, as their predecessors had joined the Supreme War Council. 

The German News Agency reported that the new Minister of the 
Interior had replaced 18 of the 48 provincial governors. 

Aug. 4—Gen. Tanaka, former C.-in-C. in the Philippines’ was 
appointed to the Supreme War Council. 

Aug. 6.—Tokyo radio announced that “in order to map out a basic 
policy for directing the war and effecting greater harmony and co-ordin- 
ation between the fighting and civil services”, a supreme council for 
the direction of the war had been organized to replace the liaison 
council between Imperial H.Q. and the Government. 

Aug. 8.—Tokyo radio ‘stated that Jaban’s naval theory was that 
her combined fleet, the protection of her very life, would enter into a 
naval battle only in waters comparatively close to the mainland. It 
spoke of U.S. plans to establish advance bases in the Pacific from which 
to bomb Japan, and said that of greater danger to Japan than air 
attacks was the enemy’s threat to the ocean supply line across the east 
and south Chima seas. Should the U.S. fleet make direct attacks upon 
the sea lane connecting Japan, Shanghai, Hongkong, Manila, Saigon, 
and Singapore, then would be the time for the possibility of a head-on 
collision between the Japanese and U.S. sea and air forces. Should 
this fleet be destroyed, Japan’s sea lanes would be cut off and this 
would be tantamount toleaving “the narrow strip of land that is Japan” 
to the mercy of her enemies. 

The Prime Minister stated, in a 10-minute “Imperial Rescript Day” 
broadcast, that the Empire had come to be confronted by national 
difficulties “of unprecedented seriousness”, and that the time had now 
conie when military operations on a grand and bold scale by the Japan- 
ese forces were awaited, and when the 100 million people of Japan must 
arm themselves and, in obedience to the imperial rescript, combine their 
total strength to strike against the enemy. The war was extremely. 
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tense and, ‘‘until divine help comes, we must endure every hardship and 
do everything in our power to overcome this trial”. 
Shigemutsu, the Foreign Minister, was appointed to the War Council. 
Tt was learned that girls were being recruited to release workers in 
the less important industries for the mines, shipyards, and steel works. 
Aug. 11.—It was learned that more than 10,000 houses had been 
demolished in Tokyo to make the city safer against air raids. 


LEBANESE REPUBLIC. Aug. 6—The Foreign Minister read to a 


-Press conference in Beirut the te elegrams exchanged with the U.S’S.R. 


on Soviet recognition of Lebanese independence and the establishment 
of diplomatic relations between the two countries. 

Aug. 10—The Parliamentary Committee of Petitions rejected a 
proposal to grant political rights to women as incompatible with 
Lebanese manners and traditions, and also because only 20 per cent of 
Lebanese women were educated. 


LUXEMBURG. Awg. 5.—Information reached the Government in 
London of the German execution of a number of Luxemburg patriots 
among the Maquis of the Ardennes and Luxemburg ‘“‘deserters” in 
France, and of other patriots who helped men of the Maquis or “helped 
the enemy and worked to the detriment of the Wehrmacht’. 


MALTA. Aug. 7.—It was announced that Vice-Adm. Sir Louis 
Hamilton had assumed duties as officer administering the Government. 


NEW ZEALAND. Aug. 4.—The new Budget revealed that the total 
war expenditure to the end of March, 1944 was {383 million, of which 
£152,900,000 was spent during 1943. The main items, in millions of 
pounds, were: Army, 78.1, Air, 33.8, Navy, 8.2, reverse lend-lease 24.5. 


NORWAY. Aug. 6—Terboven stated in a broadcast from Oslo that 
the German people might rest assured that the tumour which had been 
revealed by the plot of July 20 would be cut out to the last root. The 
attempt on Hitler and its consequences were the decisive turning point 
in the war. What had been maturing since 1933, the type of “soldier 
pure and simple”, had ceased to exist, from henceforth there would be 
only one type, the National Socialist soldier, officer, and general; the 
army would at last become what Himmler had termed “the National 
Socialist people’s army”. The German war potential had not only not 
been reduced by the enemy’s bombing terror, but had been steppéd up in 
spite of all difficulties; in July German armament production reached 
the highest level of the whole war and new V weapons were ready for 
use. The German people had only one desire, that the retaliation against 
Britain should continue until London, and even the whole of England, 
was laid waste. 

Aug. 14.—Swedish reports stated that in retaliation for the seizure 
by patriots of a lorry containing ration-books on Aug. 9, Terboven had 
decreed that the amount of food represented by the seized coupons 
would be deducted from the total rations and that the issue of tobacco 


“and alcohol would be suspended for 3 months. 
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PALESTINE. Aug. 8.—The car of the High. Commissioner, under 
police escort, was ambushed as he was motoring to a farewell gathering 
and he was slightly wounded. 


PHILIPPINES. Awg. 1.—Death of President Quezon in U.S.A. 
(see U.S.A.) 
Aug. 2.—Mr. Osmena, the Vice-President, assumed the Presidency. 
Aug. 10.—President Osmena announced in Washington the reorgan- 
ization of his War Cabinet, with Mr. Hernandez as Secretary of Finance; 


~Major-Gen. Valdes, National Defence; Col. Romulo, Information and_- 
Public Relations; Col. Nieto, Agriculture and Industry; and Dr. Rotor,® 


Secretary to the President. 


POLAND. Jy 31.—Visit of Prime Minister and Foreign Minister 
to Moscow. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Aug. 2-—The Government in London announced that their 
delegate in Poland and the C.-in-C. of the Underground Army had 
reported that on Aug. 1 units of the Underground Army started open 
fighting in Warsaw. 

Appointment of Soviet representative with the Committee of National 


Liberation. (see U.S.S.R.) M. Vizent Rzimowski was appointed to - 


represent the Committee in Moscow.- 

Aug. 5.—Visit of the chairman of the National Council of Poland, the 
chairman of the Polish National Liberation Committee, his deputy, and 
the C.-in-C. of the Polish army to Moscow. (sss U.S.S.R) 

Aung. 6.—Swedish reports stated that the German Governor-General 
had summoned to a special meeting in Cracow the members of his 
Polish Government to bring up to date emergency measures to meet 
recent developments. He said the Position ° ‘gave no ground for serious 
anxiety”, but he wanted to take “every precaution to counteract the 
effects of the unnecessary atmosphere of panic prevailing now” 

Conversations between the Premier and members of the Committee 
of National Liberation in Moscow. (ses U.S. of 

Aug. 7.—President Raczkiewicz signed ecree shee M. 
Arciszewski, chief of the executive of the Polish Socialist Party, as his 
successor in the event of the presidency becoming vacant before the 
conclusion of peace. M. Arciszewski declared that should he become 
President he would comply with M. Raczkiewicz’s declaration of Nov. 
30, 1939 that he would carry out.the constitutional rights of President 
only after consultation with the Government. 

Ang. 8.—It was learned that urgent appeals for arms and ammunition 
for the Home Army fighting in Warsaw had been addressed to the 
Government by the C.-in-C. of the Home Army, Gen. Bor, and leaders 
of the Underground Movement. 

Aug. 9.—Statement by Polish Press agencyin Moscow. (ses U:S.S.R.) 

M. Mikolajczyk’s statement in Moscow. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Aug. 10.—The Deputy Prime Minister announced in London that 
help for the patriots in Warsaw had already begun and would be given 
in sufficient quantities to be effective. He called on his compatriots to 
_. remain calm; to withhold all demonstrations, and to realize that the 
Government was sparing no effort to help Warsaw. 

German ’planes se a an ultimatum calling on the inhabitants 
to leave Warsaw. i ; 


~ 


$ RUMANIA. Aug. 7.—Ankara reports sta-ed that Turkey’s Breach: 


2 
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with Germany ha “caused general enthusiasm in Rumania and had 
given impetus to demands by Liberal elememts and many high army 
officers that terms be reached with the Allies, especially Russia. 

Aug. 9.—The Counsellor and Secretary of the Legation at the 
Vatican resigned, in protest against the proGerman Government. 


SLOVAKIA. As . 12.—Berlin radio annouaced that martial law had 
been im the death penalty, for bab erred activities, 
murder, Reet sabotage of communications and health facilities’’. 


SPAIN.—Axg. 2.—The Minister of Industry and Commerce stated in a 
speech to the Mercantile Association that Spañ’s decline during the 19th 
century had been due to the socialand economic tenets of Rousseau and 
Adam Smith, and that, while rich nations might be able to afford a 
liberal economy, for poor communities State ntervention was essential. 
Liberalism had ruined Spanish economy by depriving the country of 
the labour of emigrants who fled abroad to escape political confusion at 
home, but Government controls had bro hiene out of chaos by fusing 
the interests of both producer and emp. ae in the national interest. 

Spain was increasing hér industrial and agricultural production, and 
would continue to do so, not from a desire te become wholly self-suffi- 
cient, but because it was intended to raise the general standard of living 


- of her people after the war by establishing a proper balance of imports 


and exports. He forecast an increase of Spanish trade within the 

sterling area, which was her natural orbit, and with South America. 
Ang, 3-—Count Jordana, the Foreign: Minister, died in San 
bastian 


Aug. 11.—Sefior Lequerica, former Amo>assador in Vichy, was 
To Foreign Minister in succession tc the late Gen. Jordana. 
Calderon was appointed Military Governor of Madrid i in succession 

to Gen. Bartomeu. 


. s 


SWEDEN. Aug. 10.—The Foreign Office published messages recently 


. exchanged between King Gustav and the Regent of Hungary, in which 


the King begged Adm. Horthy to abandon th= policy of persecuting the 
Jews in Hungary, and Adm. Horthy replied at he was doing every- 
thing in his power in exi "conditions =o “get the prisiciples: of 
humanity and justice respect 


SWITZERLAND. Awg. 2.—The C.-in-C. of the Army issued an 


- Order of the Day stating that Switzerland might still be faced with 
emergencies greater than those in the past aad that total mobilization , 


might even become BERES 

Aug. 14.—A court sentenced a soldier to death for giving 
away military secrets and spying on the national defence system, and 
2 foreigners and 3 Swiss were sentenced to terms of imprisonment. ` 


TURKEY. Aug. 1.—The Government orcered all Turkish ships in. 


Bulgarian and Rumanian ports to return home at once. 
Aug. 2.—The Prime Minister announced to the Grand National 
Assembly the decision of his Government, following British and U.S, 
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“requests, to break off diplomatic and economic relations with Germany. ; 
In order to meet the difficulties which would arise from this decision, 
economic and financial help and war equipment had been asked for and 
a positive answer had been received from Britain. The British Am- 
bassador had informed his Government that this Turkish decision was 

“teal proof of the friendship and agreement between Britain ‘and 

Turkey”. The Grand National Assembly unanimously voted in favour 
of the decision. 

Ang. 3:—The Grand National Assembly decided to pardon all 
persons of Allied nationality convicted of military or political offences 
and to drop all pending inquires about them. i 

Aug. 4.—The German Ambassador left Ankara. 

- Aug. 7—Exchange of telegrams with Greek Premier. (sss Greece.) 

A oren black-out throughout the country was put into effect. 

Aug. 8.—It was learned that the motor schooner Mefkure, carrying 
about 300 Jewish refugees from Constanza to Istanbul, had been 
torpedoed and sunk by a submarine, probably German, near the Turkish 
Black Sea: coast; this was believed to be the first act of German retalia- 
tion against Turkey after the breach of relations. . 

The Grand National Assembly empowered the Government to order 
the evacuation of all big towns. 

Aug. 9.—It was learned that the Japatiese Ambassador and the 
Hyngarian, Rumanian, and Bulgarian Ministers in Ankara had 
informed the Government that their respective Governments desired to 
maintain friendly relations with Turkey, and expressed the hope that 
the breaking of relations between Turkey and Germany would not 
affect them. It was also learned that the German Ambassador had told 
neutral diplomatists in Ankara that Germany had no intention of asking 
her Balkan satellites to sever diplomatic relations with Turkey. 





U.S.A. Aug. 1—The President-of the Philippihes died in the U.S.A. 

Aug. 3—President Roosevelt ordered the y “to take possession . 
and assume control” of the strike-bound transport system of 
Philadelphia. 

Aug. 4.—The War and Navy Departments announced that the most 
recent total of U.S. armed forces casualties was 270,344, of whom 61,536' 
were dead and 45,703 prisoners. 

The munitions production report for Jure announced that the total 
munitions output during the month showed a value of $5,380 million, 
one per cent less than the May output. : 

Aug. 7.—The Acting Secre of State announced that, with regard 
to the future of lend-lease, the British Government had not raised the 
question. The most vital of post-war questions, the question of security, 
was about to be discussed, but lend-lease was daily and hourly an 

administrative task which was necessarily confined to its concurrent 

hases. U.S. pory an had been and continued to be to conduct lend- 
lease operations to eae about the greatest mobilization of the joint 
resources of the United Natiorts. 

Aug. 8.—An agreement was signed in Washington between the U.S. - 
and British Governments, laying down certain broad principles govern- 
ing international trade in apace to assure the extension of adequate , 
petroleum supplies to all peaceable countries at fair prices and on a 
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non-discriminatory basis, the development of petroleurh resources: for 
the sound economic advancement of producing countries, recognition of 
the principle of equal opportunity in acquiring concessions, and respect 
for valid concession contracts, and freeing production and distribution 
from unn restrictions. An International Petroleum Commission 
was to be established to estimate the world demand for petroleum and 
recommend the way in which this could be best satisfied. 2 

Ang. 9.—The chief of the U.S. military mission in Russia told the 
press in Washington that a ra pa of the Russian armies were 
advancing towards Germany in vehicles; half of the road-borne 
military supplies in Russia moved in U.S. lorries. He emphasized 4 
points about the war in Russia: the Russians were in the war 100 per 
cent, they had reached a high degree of military competency, they were 

preciative of U.S. help and were using every scrap of it, and 
they they ked Americans and co-operated with them in every way. He 
paid tribute to the Russian partisans behind the German lines. The 
Germans had tried to defend centres of population but had ‘not sufficient 
forces adequately to hold the areas in between, and these were con- 
trolled by partisans. He rated the most important items of U.S. help 
to Russia as lorries, aircraft, and food. 

Aug. 12.—President Roosevelt, in an acgount of his visit to the 
Hawaiian Islands, the Aleutians, and Alaska, in a speech at the Puget- 
Sound Navy Yard, stated that at Pearl Harbour he had found an 
amazing change since his visit 10 years ago. All the battleships and 
smaller craft sunk or damaged on Dec. 7, 1941 had been , with 
the exception of the Afsona, and one, the Nevada, took part in the’ 
bombardment of Normandy òn June 6. He had conferences at Oahu 
with Gen. MacArthur, Adm. Nimitz, Adm. Leahy, Gen. Richardson, 
and Adm. Halsey, at which they discussed Pacific problems and the 
Pacific campaign. The Hawaiian Islands were no longer an outpost 
but a major base, and had helped to make possible the victories at 
_ Guadalcanal, New Guinea, the Marshalls, and the Marianas, and would 

make possible future operations in China, the recapture of the Philip- 
pines, and the carrying of war to Japan 

Preparations had been made to thtow the Japanese from their 
“toe-holds”’ in the Aleutians even before they arrived there, and bases 
in the north-west of the Aleutians had now been built up to such an 
extent that the people of Alaska and the Pacific Coast could feel they 
were safe from any large-scale Japanese invasion. A number of men 
based in Alaska were thinking of settling there after the war, and it 
certainly was an area with great possibilities of development. . 

A great line of sea and air coromunications passed close to the 
Alaskan coast and along the line of the Aleutians; from the point of 
view of national defence, U.S. control of this route must be undisputed. 
Everybody in Siberia and China knew that the U.S.A had no ambition 
to acquire land on the continent of Asia. The Americans were utterly 
opposed to aggression or sneak attacks, but they were insistent that 
other nations m the future should not make such attacks on them. 
_ The word and honour of Japan could not be trusted, but with the end 

of a Japanese threat there was an extellent outlook, for permanent 
peace in the Pacific. 

It was therefore natural and logical’that the U.S.A; should foresee 
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a great int of trade between herself and Siberia and China, in 
which Alaska and the Aleutians became natural steppitig-stones. The 
development of highways, air routes, etc., in British Columbia and the 
Yukon during the war had proved an illustrious example of the policy 
of neighbours working together for the general good. The Hawaiian 
„Islands also provided bases for dice and commerce between 
the American and Asiatic continents. There were hundreds of islands 
in the South Pacific which bore the same relation to South America 
and the-Panama Canal as Hawaii bore to-North America, and these 
- islands belonged to the British and the French. The U.S.A. had no 
desire to ask for any possessions of the United Nations but he was sure 
the United Nations would be glad to join with the U.S.A. in protection 
against aggression and in machinery to prevent aggression. The self- 
interests of America’s Allies would be affected by fair and friendly 
collaboration with her, and they too would gain economically and in 
national security. The destinies of the peoples of the whole Pacific 
would for many years be entwined with that of the U.S.A. There was | 
already stirring among millions of them a desire for the right to work 
out their own destinies and they showed no evidence of seeking to 
overrun: the earth—with one exception, Japan. Whether the people 
of Japan knew, and approved, of the policy of their lords for at least a 
century or not, they were giving hearty approval to the Japanese 
policy of acquisition. It was an unfortunate fact that other nations 
could not trust Japan, and that years of proof must pass before Japan 
could be trusted. - 

In removing the Japanese menace from America the hope was being 
held out that other people in the Far East, the people of the Philippines, 
Korea, Manchuria, China, Indo-China, Siam, Java and Emeu, New 
Guinea, and the Mandated Islands could be freed from the same threat. 
More than a million U.S. troops were oversea in the Pacific, and the 
war was well in hand in the area. It would be over the sooner if the . 
American people would maintain the making of the necessary supplies, 
ships, and aeroplanes. ` T 
. Aug. 14.—The State Department announced that during*June and 
July, at U.S. invitation, a series of exploratory talks on civil aviation 

taken between U.S. and Russian groups. 

Mr. Hull spoke to the press of the “significant advances in inter- 
national collaboration” which had been since the Atlantic Charter 
and said there was sound reason for believing that the existing collabor- 
ation would be continued and strengthened in the future. 


U.S.S.R. July 31.—The Polish Prime Minister and Foreign Minister 
arrived in Moscow. ‘ : 
Aug. 2.—M. Bulganin, president of the State Bank, was appointed 
Soviet representative with the Polish Committee of National Liberation. 
Aug. 3.—Marshal Stalin received the Polish Prime Minister and- 
Foreign Minister, and the Speaker of the Polish National Council. 
Marshal Stalin received the representatives of the Polish National 
Council in Poland and the Polish Committee of National Liberation. 
Asig. 5.—The chairman of the National Council of Poland, the chair- 
man of the National Liberation Committee, his deputy, and the C.-in-C, 
of the Polish army arrived in Moscow, $ 


—as 


“6 
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Aug. 6.—Soviet romia df Lebanese independence and the 


establishment of diplomatic relations with the Lebanon. (see The © 


The Polish Premier, Foreign Minister, and Speaker of the Polish 
National Council had preliminary talks in Moscow with members of the 
Polish Committee of National Liberation. 7 

Aug. 8.—Discussions between the 2 Polish groups and Russian 
representatives took place at the Kremlin with M. Molotov in the chair. 

Aug. 9.—A statement was published by the Polish Press agency _ 
in Moscow announcing that the talks between the Polish Prime Minister 
and his colleagues and representatives of the Polish: Committee of. 
National Liberation, on the problem of forming a provisional govern- 
ment to include representatives of all the democratic movements, had 
not yet yielded positive results, owing to the refusal of M. Mikolajczyk’s 
‘group to recognize the “democratic constitution of 1921” and to atop 
the “anti-democratic constitution of 1935”. 


Marshal Stalm received the Polish Prime Minister and Potion s 


Minister and the chairman of the Polish National Council in London, 
on the eve.of their departure for London. M. Mikolajczyk issued a 
statement afterwards- thanking the Russian Government for their 
hospitality and for arranging the discussions on Polish-Russian relations. 
He said his delegation had expressed their deep ‘conviction of the neces- 
sity for ‘durable, close;and friendly collaboration. between Poland and 
the U.S.S.R. not only in the course of the war but also during the pegce 
which will follow’, and that Marshal Stalin had assured them that he 


desired ‘‘a strong, ‘independent, and democratic Poland, and that the . 


existence of such a Poland is also in the interests of the U.S.S.R.”. ee 


Conversations had also taken place with representatives of the Polish 
Committee of National Liberation and the chairman of the Polish 
National Council, who put fotward certain proposals which would be 
considered m London. No defimite agreement was reached but the 
proceedings were conducted in a friendly atmosphere, and a eontinua- 
tion of the conversations was expected. The matters with which they 
were dealing were very difficult, as they concerned one of the test cases. 
in Europe for- future peace and collaboration among nations. The- 
people with the greatest right to represent the country were those who 
had led the fight for 5 years, and built up an underground Parliament 
and ene He said his greatest desire was that Warsaw would be freed 
as quickly as possible and that he could go there. 

Aug. 10.—An article in War and the Working Class, concerning the 
forthcoming Washington conference of British, U.S., and Russian 
representatives on the establishment of an international organization to 
maintain peace, stated that the organization must be a “universal 
union”, “sufficiently flexible to permit of ful economic, political, 
and cultural collaboration between individual countries and groups of 
countries which are united by STN roximity, by common 
economic interests, or by historical traditions’. It must also be suffi- 
ciently united and firm to prevent the formation of competing blocs, or 
blocs directed against any member of the organization. The article 
held little brief for “fantastical projects” for the establishment of 
regional unions for individual continents or groups of States within 
a continent, since they followed “a narrow group ‘of interests non-- 
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coincident with universal interests in the maintenance of peace”. Ex- 
amples of collaboration that would be possible within the framework 
of a universal union were the Anglo-Soviet treaty of alliance, and the 
Soviet-Czech agreement of 1943. 

M. Mikolajcyk and his colleagues left Moscow. 

Aug. 11.—The captured German Generals von Kirow and 
Lindemann called on the German people and the military command to 
stop the war. They said that over 30 German divisions were cut off 
in the Baltic States and doomed to extermination owing to the strategy 

-of “the irresponsible Hitler’. They expressed agreement with the 
manifesto repudiating Hitler, signed on July 22 by 17 other captured 
generals, and said that hopelessness hung over the German Army. 


VATICAN CITY. Aug. 4—The Osservatore Romano appealed for 
peace, stating that the belligerents had reached a point where it was 
needed to preserve life to face existence again after the inferno of war 
was finished, and that it was important to put an end to the slaughter 
if the results justifying it could no longer be expected. 


YUGOSLAVIA. Aug. 11.—Visit of Prime Minister and Marshal Tito 
to Italy. (ses Italy.) i 

Aug. 12.—Meetings of the Prime Minister and Marshal Tito with 
Mr. Churchill in Italy. (ses Italy.) 
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THE MIDDLE EAST SUPPLY CENTRE. 
IL. Regional Planning and International Co-operation 


IN a former article on the Organization and Functions of M-E.S.C.1 , 
mention was made of the international Conferences that have been held 
to discuss various economic probléms in the Middle East. 

The Conference convened in Cairo in Feb., 1944 by M-E.S.C. to 
discuss agricultural development aroused wide interest. Delegates or, 
visitors, In some cases both, came from Egypt, the Sudan, Aden, 
Cyprus, East Africa, Palestine, Syria, the Lebanon, Transjordan, Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia, and from India, Malta, the United Kingdom, .ané the 
Delegation Générale in Syria. In addition representatives came, not 
ma from M.E.S.C. itself (including members of the Sciexitific Mission 

the Agricultural Development staff) but from such organizations 
as the Near East Foundation, U.N.R.R.A., the United States Foreign - 
Economic Administration, G.H.Q. Middle East Forces, the British 
Embassy, and the office of the British Resident Min ister. In his opening ~ 
address to the Conference? the Deputy Director of MESC, Dr. 
E. E. Bailey, said the efforts already made by public authorities and 
cultivators in the Middle East to raise domestic production hdd been 
of the greatest value to the United Nations’ war effort. He emphasized, 
however, that planning-of agricultural development ought not to be. 
based on short-term policy, except in the case of pressing need, for 
agricultural progress should be regarded as a permanent asset, not only 
to the countries concerned, but to the world as a whole. He explained 
that, as there are so many agricultural problems common to the whole - 
Middle East, the Conference was being held in the hope that it would~ 
be of general advantage for experts who had been concernet with 
these problems or similar problems elsewhere to share their technical 
experiences and hear each other's views. 

The Conference’held five sessions, during which papers were read 
and discussions held on the following mam topics: (1) Current a 
land and irrigation problems; (2) Reclaiming and developing new lan 
(3) Soil erosion and conservation; (4) The improvement of agricultural 
technique thro research and education; and (5) Some regional 
problems, includmg land settlement and tenure, control of water 

1 See the Bulletin of Aug. 5, 1044. 


a Ses Middle East Supply Contre. The Proceedings o of the Conference on Middle 
East Agricultural Development. Cairo, Feb. 7-10, 1944. 
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supplies, and the importance of improvement in standards of nutrition. 


- At the close of the Conference a number of resolutions were passed. 


Among these the most concrete was one pr g that in view of-the 
necessity’ that ‘Middle East countries should “severally and jointly 
conserve and develop their agricultural resources and adopt.an active 


Bat towards this end”, a Middle East Council of Agriculture should 


set up-to consider the technical regional problems associated with 
icultutal~ development. It was recommended that this Council 
should be composed of representatives of all the constituent Govern- 
ments, and should provide a forum for the discussion of agricultural 
problems R meetings, exhibitions, and the publication of a 
journal on Middle East agriculture. There was general agreement that 


2 -~ until the formation of Paka Council had been approved by the Govern- 


- ments concerned the work of the Conference should be continued by a 
~ Standing Committee, with M.E.S.C. acting as secretariat. A request 
“was made thdt when the Council was ultimately formed it should 


- consider the possibility of establishing a Central Institute of Agricul- 


tural Development, to supplement the work being carried on in indivi- 
dual countries and to serve the Middle East as a whole. 

Other resolutions emphasized that irrigation and other schemes for 
agricultural development initiated during the war that are of permanent 
‘value to the Middle East should not be allowed to lapse and that 
comprehensive measures should be taken against the en of soil 
erosion, often accentuated by uncontrolled grazing and the destruction 
of protective vegetation. Particular attention was drawn to the great 
importance of-research and education for the improvement of agricul- 
tural technique and rural standards of living. Stress was laid on the 
éssential need for an extension of technical education and instruction to 
the farming community and for increased facilities for training neces- . 
sary personnel, The Conference recorded its conviction that “agricul- 
tural progress is inseparably linked with the continued advancement 
` of the agricultural population in all factors concerned in their welfare, 

icularly in nutrition, health, and education”, and requested 
M.E.S.C. to inform supplying countries of the importance of accelerat- 
ing the arrival of agricultural requirements necessary for the achieve- 
ment of an immediate increase in food production. Lastly, the Con- 
“ference expressed its belief that “agricultural development in the 
Middle East must rest upon the constant exchange of agricultural 
_ knowledge, both within the area and with other parts of the world, and 
-pon-a growing sense of people responsibility to the land and the 


_ people who. cultivate it”. 


Trt-his ‘closing address to the Conference Mr. R. G. A. Jackson, the 


. Diréctor-General of M-E.S.C., said he thought the discussion had shown 


+ clearly that future conferences and discussions to deal with specific 


: ees would be fully justified, and that the resolutions had 


‘made adequate provisions fot the necessary machinery. He gave a - 
‘word.of warning to the Middle East authorities that they would be well 
,- advised to look ahead, in'view of the probability.t that after the war the 
"world would continue for some time to come: to suffer: from shortages 
and other economic difficulties. He said that in-his opinion three main 
things were needed for future progress, in the Middle East, namely 


. , common action, ae raae and, above % all, “good leadership. 


t iat 
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The fact that the Cairo Conference was concerned rather less with 
short-term policies to meet present emergencies than with the long-term 
question of developing and making full use of the land, with the 
ultimate goal of improving standards of nutrition and the general 


standard of living in the Middle East, is of great significance, For - ; l 


some years before the war a belief had been growing in the world:that - 
policies should be designed to ease some of the chief difficulties from 


which agricultural populations are prone to suffer. The-‘League of ~ 


Nations’ “Mixed Committee on Nutrition”, set up in 1935, studied and 
ultimately issued a report on different of this problem, and the 
first of the conferences held by the United Nations to consider -War 
reconstruction was that which met at Hot Springs to consider Food and 
Agriculture. At Hot Springs the statement was made that “the primary 


responsibili lity for seeing that its own people have the food needed for y 


life and health falls upon each individual nation”, but added, ‘“‘each. 
nation can folly achieve its goal only if all work together”. “At Cairo; 
where many of the delegates were the same as those who had been at“ 
Hot Springs, these same beliefs were recognized, and the fact that the 
Middle East has given a lead to the world by holding the first oe. 
conference to follow up me decisions taken by the ee Nations is of 
world interest. 
The Middle East is a region where there is much scape for 
development. Of the total population, numbering not ie Steere of 80 
. milhon, the great majority, probably at least ‘three-quarters, are 
dependent on agriculture for their livelihood, but poverty and low 
standards of living are characteristic. Owing to climate and soil and 
other conditions the amount of land under cultivation, or at present 
suitable for cultivation, is limited, and in many areas-there are already 
signs of undue pressure on agricultural resources. The level of agri- 
cultural productivity is low, probably not more than one quarter of 
that in the United Kingdom. Production is mainly devoted to cereals, 


but in the six countries for which statistics are available—Egypt, the ` 


Sudan, Palestine, the Lebanon, Iraq, and Iran—wheat, barley, maize, 
and millet have in the past béen insufficient to provide adequate 
nutrition. It has been estimated that the consumption of cereals per - 


head has been less‘than half that in South-Eastern Europe, where the, ' 


standard of nutrition is well known to be poor compared with those in ' 
Western Europe. Moreover, the populations of the Middle-East are. 


increasing and there is imminent danger that agricultural, over-'- 


population in some areas may become worse. In Egypt, for- oca 


since the last war the population has increased by 25 per cent,com] -' 
tena ander ae 


with an increase of only 5 percent in the pee of land under 
tion. Another example is Palestine, where the population incteaséd by = 
90 per cent in the sixteen years 1922 to 1938. 

ith the population increasing rapidly, it is essential” that te’! 
national economies of the Middle East should find a means of expansion, . 


for otherwise the general standard of living must Stones fe fall and the - 


tis possible, ._ 
indeed probable, that inthe future increased industrialization, with an. 


level of nutrition become eyen worse thah it is at present. 


expansion in thé domestic ‘production of consumers’ goods; may help” 
to alleviate conditions,’ but agricultural development is the primary ~ 
issue. As there is at Set Pp et amang the ee 
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of the population—the farming community—to provide for even the 
minimum food uired for satisfactory diets, industry cannot be 
expanded on sind lines and find a satisfactory home market unless 
there is a substantial rise in the purchasing power of the farmer. 

„Another progressive. step towards: international co-operation in the 
Middle East was taken in Cairo when a Conference called by the 
British Resident Minister’s Supply Council met in April, 1944 to discuss 
financial problems. This was attended by experts representing eleven 
Middle East Governments, together with representatives of the Govern- 
ment of India, the British, American, and French treasuries, the 
Administration of occupied enemy territories, and the Economic and 
Financial Department of the League of Nations. The British Resident 
Minister, Lord Moyne, in opening the Conference said the issues were 
“of high importance in their bearing upon Middle East economy as a 
whole, both now when they are facing the danger of inflation, and in 
the future”.1 He explained that inflation was the immediate problem, 
for, though in the sense of an expansion of currency based on borrowing 
from the banks of issue inflation did not exist, the currency in circula- 
tion had been greatly increased during a period of scarcity of goods, 
with a consequent steep rise in prices. This problem had arisen through 
the influx of Allied Forces for the defence of the Middle East and its 
consequent development as a base of operations, which had involved 
heavy local expenditure by the Allies (often exceeding the expendittre 
of the Middle East Governments themselves), which, owing to the 
exigencies of war, it had been impossible to offset by the importation of 
goods. He said the Allies were fully aware of the situation, and told of 
the steps already taken, including the importation of gold, but added 
that additional measures, both immediate and in the future, were the 
concern of the local Governments themselves. 

A preamble which headed the resolutions by the Conference 
emphasized that the finances of the Middle East were sound, for 
currencies are adequately backed by real values in the form of gold and 
foreign agsets, and outlined the measures needed to prevent further 
inflation, such as the’ finding of a new outlet for surplus money and the 
introduction of some of the safeguards successfully introduced in other 
countries. The resolutions—of which details have not been made 
public—dealt with taxation, including proposals for the setting up of 
more efficient tax machinery, loans and savings, price policy and price 
control, and currency and banking. A recommendation was made that 
in addition to taking the financial steps proposed in the resolutions, the 
local Governments should aim at a greater development of production. 
It was essential for the furtherance of inter-territorial trade and 
. external trade that price levels in the different Middle East countries 
should be brought into closer equilibrium with each other and with 
countries outside the region. 

The resolutions and recommendations of this financial conference are 
of vital interest to the peoples of the Middle East, for they directly 
affect the power of incomes and wages to purchase the necessities of 
life and are thus closely bound up with the whole question of standards 
of living. Since the war the steep rise in prices, more severe in some 
countries than others—Egypt, Palestine, and Syria are examples of a 

1 See The Timss, April 25, 1944. 
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very sharp rise—has been a mao problem.- It has caused much hard- 
ship and very considerable-discontent. Moreover, high prices’and the 
scarcity of goods have tended to encourage the hoarding of commodities, 

in particular food supplies, and given an impetus to profiteering and 
black markets, all of which has added difficulty to the task of controll- 

' ing distribution. With the prospect of a continued shortage of goods for. 
some time to come the prevention of further inflation is a prerequisite 
for any improvement in nutrition and social welfare. 

The conferences held in the Middle East to discuss various economic 
problems have shown that in all the policies that are being initiated 
the interests of the Middle East are the primary consideration and that 

-M.E.S.C. is now working in a true international spirit. The Centre 
has in fact provided machinery for future regional and international 
co-operation and thus forms a le nucleus for a more permanent 
Economic Council for the Middle East region as a whole in the days to 
come. Whether such a Council could succeed in'raising standards of' 
living and preventing the recurrence of economic crises must depend 
both on how actively the great Powers pursue arid expand their policy 
of economic collaboration with the local Governments of the Middle 
East, and the extent to which these Governments themselves will be 
prepared i in time of peace to adopt and further the policies which, owing 
to the exigencies of war, they have in the last three years had little or no 
alternative but to accept. During the war economic questions have 
played a very prominent part in Middle Eastern.affairs and have 

affected daily life to such a degree that the relationship between 
economic and social problems has come to be better understood and 
considerable public sere has been aroused. The degree of political 
development in the different countries of the Middle East, is, however, 
very varied, and although given wise and resolute statesmanship there - 
is certainly now a great opportunity for economic and social progress in 
all countries, and for regional and international co-operation towards 
this end, it is difficult to make any prediction as to what the political 
reactions may be. Broadly speaking, the majority of the population, 

the agricultural communities, are too occupied in the task of finding a 
bare: living to take much interest in politics and, unless hardship 
becomes too acute, for the most part remain unvocal. On the other 
hand there are powerful.interests that have strong political influence, 
who may be expected to oppose any economic and social policy, 
whether domestic or regional, which is to their own disadvantage. 
Among the intellectuals there is’ undoubtedly a very genuine demand 
ae : rogressive policy towards increased social welfare, but it is here 

e rationalistic spirit is strongest, a spirit which the war has done 
SE to lessen. As far as external policy is concerned, while the 
efforts made by the Allies to safeguard the Middle East against undue 
hardship during the war appear to have been not unappreciated, the 
overriding consideration is still an urgent desire for a y. solution 
of the three main political problems: she termination of French control 
in Syria a final and satisfactory ement of the Palestine question, 
and, e removal of ouisard servitudes considered to be incom- 
patible complete independence, as, for instance, the maintenance 
of a British garrison in Egypt. 

It seems clear that while Anglo-American ce a working ` 
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through M:E.S.C. has already achieved much in the Middle East and 

. ‘opened the way for- future regional and international economic co- 

: hl gree in reality no more than a “foundation stone has been laid. 

the Middle East is to have economic security and freedom from want 

there still lie ahead problems, political as well as economic, to which a 

solution is of vital importance, nòt only to this area but to world 
' reconstruction. ae 


Pad 


ITALIAN POLITICS SINCE THE. FALL OF 
MUSSOLINI 
Part I 


EARLY on July 25, 1943, after an all-night sitting, the Fascist Grand 
Council de Mussolini. The preceding months, which saw the final 
defeat of the Axis troops in North TERN and the constant bombing of 
Sardinia, Southern Italy, and Sicily, had been marked by feverish 
Patty manifestations in the form a utes, orders, and changes in 
personnel. On the fateful evening of July 24, after Mussolini had 
reported on the military and political eae Count Grandi, President 
of the Chamber, brought forward a motion stating that, in view of the 
need for ‘‘the moral and material unity of all Italians at this grave and 
decisive moment”, the immediate renewal of the functions of the State 
was imperative, and calling upon the King to assume the command 
of the Armed Forces, and “that supreme initiative of decision which 
- our institutions attribute to him....”’ This motion was signed by 
eighteen other Party members, Federzoni, De Bono, De Vecchi, De 
Marsico, Acerbo, Pareschi, Cianetti, Ciano, Bottai, Balella, Gottardi, _ 
Bignardi, De Stefani, Rossoni, Marinelli, Alfieri, Albini, and Bastianini. 
Scorza, the Party Secretary, put forward an amendment, and ‘another 
* was proposed by Farinacci. After lengthy discussions, Grandi’s 
original proposal was passed; the 19 signatories voting for it, and 
contrary votes coming from Scorza,. Bi oe Trin 
Casanuova, Frattari, Buffarini-Guidi, and bia . Suardo, Presi ent 
of the Senate, did not vote. _ - 

The news of the downfall of Fascism was greeted with popular 
demonstration. Throughout July 25 crowds gathered in the streets 
of Rome and cheered the King and his new Minister, Marshal Badoglio, 
whom he had asked to form a Government, and similar enthusiasm 
was shown in Turin, Milan, and other large towns. 

Pietro Badoglio was born of yeoman stock in 1871 in Piedmont. A 

- professional so dier, he came into prominence in the last war, after 
Caporetto, as a “new man” who might save the-Italian forces: At the 
time of the-March’on Rome (Oct., 1922), he was reported to have 
urged the King to have nothing to do with the Fascists. When they 
came into power Badoglio’s popularity with the Army saved him from 
dismissal, and later he accepted Mussolini, to whom he referred, in a 

„speech in 1927, as "a man. ., making his own the programme of the 

i 1 Invaded on July 10, 1943. 
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great King Victor Emmanuel III”, who desired a strong, disciplined, 
and hardworking Italy. “Badoglio’s loyalty; in fact, is to his King and 
country, and he is ready to work: with those who seem to him to serve ` 
them. Between 1923-33 he-was Governor of Libya, conducting cam-. 
paigns to quell the tribesmen. In Nov., 1935 he took over from De Bono 
the command of the. Abyssinian war, an enterprise to which he was 
said to have originally been opposed, but which he brought to a 
victorious end. He was created Viceroy of Abyssinia, an appointment 
which he soon relinquished. His cautious realism, and his insistence on 
aes preliminary groundwork, is believed to have been at variance 
with the Duce’s impatient wish to exploit the new Empire. This 
caution, rumour says, was further exemplified by the Marshal’s opposi- 
tion to the signature of the Axis Pact, with its implications of German 
supervision, and later by his dishke of the Gréek campaign. Badoglio, 
although past the age limit of 68, had been reconfirmed in his appoint- 
ment as Chief of the Italian General Staff in Nov., 1938, and therefore 
became a scapegoat when the Greek war went badly, being savagely 
attacked, with the whole General Staff, by Farinacci in Regime Fasctsta. 
He resigned his post in Dec., 1940, and from then little was heard of hinr 
until the King appointed him to succeed Mussolini, whose resignation 
as Prime Minister and Secretary of State he accepted on July 25, 1943. 

The new Cabinet contained no outstanding personalities except for 
the Foreign Minister, Baron Raffaele Guariglia, an able diplomat 
with a special knowledge of African and Levantine affairs, whose recent 
posts had included Ambassadorships to Paris (1938), to the Vatican 
(1942-8, when he was succeeded by Ciano), and to Turkey. Evidence 
existed that his views did not exactly coincide with those of the 
Fascist Party, and that he had early realized that the Axis would be 
defeated. The remaining Ministers seem to have been chosen for their 
administrative capability; all had held office under the old régime, but 
none appear to have been enthusiastic Fascists. 

The sudden collapse of the Fascist power left the Italian public 
joyful, but disorientated. The press immediately reflected events in a 
freedom of ression which a few days before would have been 
unbelievable. tically all the papers came under new editorship. 
Italian. war bulletins still appeared on the front e, but German 
commmunigués were relegated to the back. Anti-allied propaganda 
disappeared at first, then reappeared; together with the cry that, 
“the war must go on”, and the opinion, noticeable particularly in 
Northern Italy, that the country, under the unifying influence of the 
King, would fight with renewed strength. But such warlike fervour 
was short-lived. The underground anti-Fascist parties, which had 
been playing an increasingly active in 1943, and which, in spite 
of Badoglio’s prohibition of political parties until four months after 
the war, had emerged more or less T the end of July, were 
strongly in favour of ending the war. Manifestos demanding - peace 
began to appear in the press, and towards the end of August there was 
much preoccupation with the sins and failures of Mussolini and his 
gang, and a tendency to regard the war as a Fascist rather than as a 
national venture. The mam body of journalism remained conven- 
tionally patriotic in its views up to the armistice, but a Stampa article, 
saying that the two problems facing Italy were first, that of quitting 
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the war, and second, that of quitting it as soon as possible, probably 
represented a very widespread feeling. 

e dissolution of the Fascist Party, the Chamber of Fasci and 

Corporations, and the Fascist Grand Council-was ordained by the 
Council of Ministers on July 27 and legally decreed on Aug. 2, when 
provision was also made for other constitutional and 1 changes. 
Other Part} organizations, Hastert those with cultural and 
educational activities, were abolished, and the functions of others, 
such as those concerned with social service, were assumed by the 
arp Ministries. 

The Ministry of Finance was made responsible for iguidating Fascist 
Party funds; any assets were to be transferred to the State, and quick 
action was taken to block the Party funds. Since 1939 all moneys 
controlled by State officials were supposed to be banked daily, so it 
was ho that very little money would slip through the net. Em- 

- ployees salaries for July were to be paid, after careful checking to 
ensure that “money due was a genuine ey and not a political - 
subvention’’.t 
* A Commissioner was also set up to i inquire into the financial gains 
of Fascist officials, and also into cases of the ill enrichment of 
officials of the Foreign Office and other Ministries, of Confederations 
and Syndical Associations, etc. 

By the beginning of September some progress had been made with 
these plans, although not rapidly enough to satisfy the Government’s 
critics. Piccardi, the Minister for Industry, Trade, and Labour, who in 
1941 had been President of the Advisory Committee for investigating 
offences by eek oreign exchange regulations, promptly tackled the 
problem of corporative and syndical reform." He decided to secure the 
co-operation of those who most disliked the former Fascist economic 

em, namely the industrial workers and employers, chiefly in 
orthern Italy. -It had been decided to abolish the Central Corporative 
organ, the National Council of Corporations, and Piccardi, in an 
interview, stated that the Corporations, which came into being chiefly 
for ideological reasons, would disappear; the Syndicates, however, 
fulfilled, in his view, a useful purpose, but should be on an elective 
basis. The new Syndical Commissioners numbered many leading 
anti-Fascists, who had had considerable foll among the workers 
of their respective categoriés; many of them been imprisoned for 
ae opinions under Mussolini. 
iberation of political prisoners, promised at the beginning of 
ie a régime, proceeded at a fair pace, particularly in the cultural 
sphere, numerous professors and teachers regaining their freedom. 
Schemes for educational reform were expected to be ready to put into 
action at the reopening of the schools in October. 


1 See the Corriers della Sera, Aug. 7, 1943. 

2 Syndicates were the basic units of the Fascist State; there being one far each 
community, anaes trade, etc.; and in each case an employers’ and a workers’ 
Syndicate. Syndicate concluded collective contracts and lined rts 

Gane by tke Corporations” Tha Catan, wae Sy 


irom saris grciipa any E Grandi et activity 


represen: 
whose duties were cay to advise on the organization and conditions of pro- 
duction demanded by the national economy. 
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When Fascism was overthrown it appeared probable that Italy 
would seek an armistice, the main question being “how soon?”. 
a general wish to continue the war could be discomnted, but Badoglio 

to weigh the T and cons, and meanwhile to play for time. There 
was the fate of the troops abroad to consider; the bulk of the army, 
some 30-35 divisions, was in'the Balkans, and their lot, in case of an 
Italian surrender, was not likely to be a happy one, at the mercy of the 
Germans with escape to Italy virtually impossible. There were also 
half a million Italian workers in Germany. The Germans were in Italy 
in some force, and only the hope that Italy would refuse unconditional 
surrender seems to have prevented an earlier military occupation of 
Northern Italy. ular .outcries for peace were intensified, and it has 
even been seed | that Badoglio feared a general upheaval. Rome 
dreaded a resumption of the Allied air offensive, yet wished to be 
assured that an armistice would not entail the proverbial j journey from 
frymg-pan to fire. 

Am e from General Eisenhower was broadest to the Italian 
people on ee 29, commending them for eee rid of Mussolini and 
saying that could have peace un honourable ‘conditions, 
which had already been offered by the British and U.S. Governments. 
This offer was not accepted until Sept. 8. Meanwhile, certain 

-events indicated the probable outcome. Deliveries of food and war 
materials to Germany were stated by the Minister of Commerce on 
Aug. 12 to be “tem suspended”, and the Minister of War 
Production A e initnediate reduction of working hours for 
armament workers from a 7-day week of 12 hours a day to a 6-day week 
of 8 hours daily. On Aug. 18 Badoglio broadcast a lament for the loss of 
“the sacred territory” of Sicily, and Rome radio promised to do 
everything necessary under international law to ensure that Rome 
would be treated as'an open city; at the same time protesting against 
Allied demands for unconditional surrender. 

A proclamation announcing that he had asked for an armistice from 
General Eisenhower and that it~had been granted was issued by 
Badoglio on Sept. 8. The Allied Commander-in-Chief, Middle East, 
broadcast an order to all Italian troops to maintain discipline and 
resist German attempts to disarm them. Badoglio sent a message to 
the German Government, the gist of which was that Italy had no longer 
strength to resist the Allies, and that his duty asa responsible statesman 
was therefore, by surrendering, to avoid complete ruin. 

The terms of the Armistice have not yet Aen made public. It is 
believed that Badoglio asked for secrecy, thinking that they would 

ve discouraging to the Italian’ people. The present Premier, 
Signor Bonomi, holds a different opinion, according to a report pub- 
lished in the English n pta considering that while for Fascists the terms 
meant unconditional surrender, for a democratic people they signify 
unconditional support to the Allied cause. 

The news of the armistice was the signal for intense German activity, 
and for a recrudescence of vitality on the part of the Fascists. North 
Italian towns began to be occupied by German troops, who met 
varying degrees of resistance, and on Sept. 12 Field-Marshal Kesselring 
proclaimed all Italian territory under his jurisdiction to be a war zone 

1 Seo the Observer of July 30, 1944. 
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under German martial law. Rome, by an agreement between the 
Germans and Marshal Caviglia, who had been left in charge when the 
King and Badoglio had departed some days before the armistice, was 
to be recognized as an open city, German forces remaining outside it. 

Rumours. of attempts to form a Fascist puppet government had 
already been current in August, and Farinacci, then reported to be in 
Germany, was spoken of as its possible chief. On the night of Sept. 8-9, 
however, Demtschlandsender said that a National Fascist Government 
had been set up in the name of Mussolini. Since his resignation the * 
latter had vanished from the news, the first mention of his name in the 
Italian press being in the account given of the arrest of the Petacci 
sisters, his mistresses, on Aug. 29. ee his whereabouts remained & 
subject for conjecture until on Sept. 12 came the announcement of his 
dramatic release the day before by German ute troops from his 
place of imprisonment on the Gran Sasso. He was taken to Germany, 
whence he issued orders reconstituting the Fascist system, including 
the Blackshirt Militia, and later ‘broadcast diatribes against the King 
and expressed gratitude to Hitler for his rescue. The unhappy North 
Italian towns were meanwhile being purged of Badoglio’s nominees, 
Fascist officials taking their place, whilst the press made another 
volte face, Fascist editors reappearing, and hare journals, such as 
Farinacci’s Regime Fascista, the Popolo d'I (Milan) and the Lavoro : 
Fascista, coming back to life. 

Mussolini’s new Cabinet was announced on Sept. 23, an undis- 
tinguished body of which Marshal Graziani (Defence) was the only 
notable member. Three others, Buffarini-Guidi, Tringali-Casanuova, 
and Biggini, were among those who had voted against Grandi’s motion 
on July 25. The rest were mostly technicians with orthodox- Party’ 
views. None of the prominent Fascists, such as Farinacci, Galbiati, 
and Scorza, held office. At its first meeting the Cabinet passed the 
following resolutions: instead of Rome, an unnamed town! in North 
Italy would be the seat of the Republican Fascist Government; the 
Senate, whose members had been nominated by the King, was dis- 
solved; the Armed Forces were to be combined into the Voluntary 
Militia for National Security; the 13 Fascist Trade Unions were to be 
combined in a single union; and, significantly, the Commission for the 
‘investigation of illegal acquisition of wealth (set up by Badoglio) 
was to continue to function. The re-enlistment of pro-Fascist service 
personnel presented some confusion at first, the German radio simul- 
taneously calling upon men to enlist both in the Italian Militia and the 
German forces. While the numbers cannot be given, it is probable that 

. the response was poor, despite the fact that the rates of pay in the 
‘National Republican (Fascist) Forces were much higher than had 
obtained in the Royal Army. 

It is not at present possible to draw‘a clear picture of the relationship 
between the neo-Fascists and the Germans. Available information 
indicates that it is not a happy one; Mussolini is a puppet in failing 
health, chiefly useful to cloak the complete hold which his masters wish 
to maintain in Northern Italy. The Germans have tried to secure 
economic domination; last spring: they.were sending agricultural 
experts to rationalize farming and to supersede “chaotic, wasteful 

© 1 Verona. ` 
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Italian methods”. The North has not submitted tamely; March saw 
big mass strikes among anti-Fascist industrial workers, and acts of 
sabotage and the assassination of Fascist officials occur frequently, to be 
countered by shootings and deportations. The Fascist household is 
divided against itself; the trial and execution in January of Ciano, De 
Bono, and three other members of the Grand Couricil résponsible for | 
Mussolini’s downfall is understandable, but apparently. ardent Fascists 
like Scorza have been arrested or tried for alleged lack of zeal. 

As mentioned above, the King and Marshal Badoglio had léft Rome 
for southern Italy before the arrival of the Germans, but the Ministers 
of the Badoglio Government were stated to have remained in Rome, 
and it is not known what has been the fate of some of them. From the 

“end of tember until February, 1944 Brindisi became the seat of the 
Italian Governmeht. Early in October Bari radio began a regular 
broadcasting service. i 

Although it was not revealed until a month later the full Armistice 
terms were ed on Sept. 29, and the next day Badoglio conferred 
with General Eisenhower and other Allied leaders on board HMS. 
Nelson at’ Malta, presumably on possible Italian contributions to the 
war effort. © -y 

The formation of a small preliminary Cabinet was announced on, 
Oct. 1, consisting of the Marshal and the four Service Chiefs, who had ` 
already held office in his original Government—General Ambrosio, 
Chief of the General Staff; General Roatta, Chief of the Army Staff; 
Admiral Raffaele de Courten, Minister for the Navy; and „General 
Renato Sandalli, Minister for Air. The , broadcasting on Oct, 2— 
the day when the Allied Forces entered Nap es—promised a broadening 
of the Government in the near future. On-Oct. 13 Italy slipped unos- 
tentatiously into the status of co-belligerency, and Marshal Bad i 
informed journalists that his Government’s sole objective was to 
the country from German oppression: “After that its mandate will 

A month elapsed between the declaration of war on Germany and 
the reconstitution of a full Cabinet. During this period Badoglio came 
in for criticism both from Allied quarters and from the renascent 

ition parties. The former objected to the presence in the.Cabinet 

erals Ambrosio and Roatta on the ground of their past record in 
the Balkans, coupled with their former association with Fascism, and 
they were replaced respectively by Marshal Messe and General Berardi, 
both of whom had been captured in Funis and held as prisoners in 
Britain until Oct., 1943. 

The Opposition Parties, of whom a sketch will be given later, were 
coming to insist dn the abdication of King Victor Emmanuel as the 
price of their support; Marshal Badogho believed that the main problem 
was to get rid of the Germans, and that any drastic constitutional 
changés should be ned until the people in the whole country, 
including the North, should Be able to express their views, a belief 
which the Allies have always supported. He advised the King to form 
a Government with technical experts in each Ministry serving tem- 
are as Under-Secretaries, and working in co-operation with the 

ents of the Allied Control Commission, then just beginning to 
Sen. This new Cabinet, meeting at the end of November, agreed on 
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yet another programme for the elimination of Fascism, penalizing . 
those responsible for the suppression of freedom, those who had 
collaborated with the Germans since the Armistice, members of Fascist 
organizations,and those who had taken part in the March on Rome, 
and also providing for the reinstatement of officials who had lost-their 
, posts for political teasons under Fascism. The legislation of the Fascist 
régime was also to be revised, “a revision which has already begun 
with the abolition 2 capital punishment, racial laws, and laws hamper- 
family 
pto Feb, 11, 1544, when it was annonae that an areain southern 
Italy, and also Sicil and Sardinia, were to be restored to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Italian Government, the m ere of Badoglio’s Government 
coincided, except in four provinces in Southern Apulia which had never 
been under Allied control, with that of the Allied occupation authorities. . 
In the meantime Italian units began to take their place beside the 
Allied troops in the fighting on the southern front. 
When the Allied Control Commission was set up in Italy in November 
General Eisenhower outlined the ‘three different bodies vas would 
erate. These were as follows: 
Allied Military Government (A.M.G.). Officers of AM. G. would 
hish themselves behind the armies as they advanced, to administer 
freed areas through local officials until Italian local administration was 
capable of taking over, and such administration would then be under 
the eye of 
(2) The Allied Control Commission, which was set up on Nov. 10, 
under the Military C.-in-C., and which replaced the military mission 
under General Mason MacFarlane which had been appointed to the 
Badoglio Government at the time of the Armistice. Its duties were to 
ensure the carrying out of the Armistice terms, to develop Italian 
economic resources, to recruit manpower, and in general to act as the 
chief directing and executive organ. Its headquarters were at the seat 
of the Italian Government; its first Deputy President was Major- 
General Kenyon A. Joyce (U.S.A.); he was replaced in Jan., 1944 by 
General Mason MacFarlane. The Commission had four sections; 
military, political, economic and administrative, and communications. 
3) The Advisory Council for Italy was established towards the end 
of Nov., 1943 with its headquarters in Algiers, and went to Italy for a 


tour of inspection in December. It was com originally of the 
following rete F of the Allies: M. igli (France), the 
President; Robert Murphy (U.S.A:),-Mr. Harold Macmillan (Great 


Britain), and M. Vyshinaky (U.S.S.R.). M. Milo Krek was appointed 
Yugoslav representative earlyin Jan., 1944, and a little later M. Politis 
was appointed to represent Greece. Its functions were to make recom- 
mendations to co-ordinate Allied policy with rga to Italy, and to 
deal with sundry non-military questions. 

These three bodies operated side by side until the transfer of terri- 
tories to the Italian Government noted above. It was then stated that 
A.M.G. and the Allied Control Commission would be-fused in the areas 
still under Allied control Some of the personnel of the Control Com- 
mission remained in an advisory capacity in the Italian-controlled 
area. $ n 1 P 

1 Quoted by the Bari radio, Nov. 28, 1943. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

By the middle of August the “Falaise gap” was very nearly closed, 
with Argentan in Allied hands and high ground overlooking Falaise 
firmly occupied. The anly road available to the Germans. was that to 
Trun, to the S.E., and the Germans fought hard to keep this open. 
On Aug. 17 Falaise was o Da and the pushed on to 
occupy several villages beyond it. Meanwhile, the U.S. forces mo 
due east on Paris i be a bridgehead across the Eure river, 

‘occupied Dreux, Chartres, Chateaudun, and Orleans. The Ceman 
7th Army was now left with only one escape route to Paris, that A 
Evreux and Mantes. That part of it attempting to slip throug 

gap between Trun and Argentan was bombed throughout fea 18, 
and reduced to a stat8 of chaos. 

The same day the Canadians took Chambois, and the Poles Les 
Champeaux, atid goed progress was ales made NE: to a point near the 
Seine . It was now stated at Allied H.Q. that the Battle of 
Normandy had been won. The Germans had sent a reserve army over 
a a gre but it had arrived too late. 

the next few days German transport and armour retreating 
n the Seine were heavily and nily bombed, and at places 
where traffic jams occurred tremendous destruction was done. 

By Ang. 19 the British and U.S. forces had established contact, and 
there was no longer any organized enemy resistance in the Falaise- 

“pocket, though on Aug. 20 they made desperate attempts to break out 
between Trun and Chambois. Meanwhile the Americans were 
on from Dreux towards Mantes, which they reached by Aug. 20, an 
next day were crossing the Seine in force. They also the river 
aboye Paris, and established a bridgehead near Fontainebleau. 

On Aug. 22 a new U.S. attack opened along the left bank of the 
Seine towards the sea, threatening to surround the Germans still south 
of the river. Simultaneously British and Canadian forces reached 
Lisieux and other places on the way to the , including Cabourg, 
on the coast. By this date the fighting in the alaise-Argentan area 
was over, and it was estimated that 100,000 of the enemy had been 
accounted for. Between Aug. 8 and 20 the British and Canadian forces 
took 14,000 prisoners, and the Allies as a whole about 30,000. 

The Americans South-east of Paris reached Sens on Aug. 22, on 
which day Gen. Koenig announced that the F.F.I. had begun operations 
ih the capital. They were assisted by unarmed patriots, and a report 

ras roal next day that Paris had been liberated, but on Aug. 24 
Hee was announced that the Germans, after seeking an armistice, had 
returned to the attack and threatened to destroy the city. A call to the 
Ales for help was made, and U.S..and French forces immediately 
began an attack on the main German positions co Versailles and 
the city itself, centred on Trappes. On Aug. 25 Gen. erc’s Armoured 
Division arrived, and organized resistance was crushed, while by next 
day it was stated that in the south and south-west outskirts of the city 
the last German resistance had been overcome, and 10,000 prisoners 
taken. On the night of Aug. 26 and early on Aug. 27 heavy air attacks 
were made on the city, an aan much damage done. 
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In the area -south-of' tHe Lower Seine the Germans attempted to 
stand at Bernay, east of Lisieux, but were soon in of being 
outflanked by Ued adyna to Laigle, south of it, and northward 
from Dreux towards Evreux. By Aug.'23 U.S. forces had reached 
Louviers and next day entered Elbeuf. South of Paris they crossed the 

.Seine at Melun and Fontainebleau, and next day those advancing 
from Sens were rted at Troyes and Romilly, and were also moving 
north from the Melun and Corbeil bridgeheads towards the Marne. 

By Aug. 28 they were across that river at Meaux, and had also entered 

Chatea Thierry, while strong tank forces were moving forward in the 

whole area between the Seine and the Marne. . 

In the Lower Seine area the Germans fought stubbornly to hold open 
their escape routes, and it was not until Aug. 25 that-all resistance at 
Lisieux and Pont I’Eveque, a few miles to north, was overcome. 
The Canadians captured Honfleur and Trouville, and other forces 
crossed the Risle, after taking Bernay. They then joined up with 
American troops near Louviers. The were now penned in a 
small pocket, where some 40,000 of them, trying to get out and cross the 
river,’ were continuously bombed and shelled. e Seine crossings 
were also under shell fire, and by Aug. 27 the Allies had established 
bridgeheads at Vernon and Pont-de-L’Arche. Many Germans still 
remained in the Rouen loop of the river, but were isolated there, and 
being ceaselessly bombed and shelled. 

The Allies were now across the river at 4 places, and the Canadians 
were moving up the right bank south of Rouen. By Aug. 28 four 

‘ distinct forces were threatening the line of the Somme, leaving the 
remains of the German 7th Army virtually all in 3 pockets formed by 
the loops of the Seine at Rouen, Duclair, and Caudebec. 

~ In the south, landings were effected on Aug. 15 by British, U.S., and 

French forces with strong naval and air support at many points on 

the coast between Toulon and Nice. bd eines was slight, and by 

next day several islarids off Hyéres and Bormes were seized, and 

beachheads firmly established. On Aug. 17 a number of coastal towns 
_ were occupied, including Frejus, St. Raphael, St. Tropez, Le Muy, and 
Le Luc. Airborne troops had meanwhile joined up with the main 
forces. On Aug. 18 Draguignan was taken, and U.S. forces moved up 
the eno valley and took Sollies-Pont, La Roque Brussane, St. 
Garboult, Salernes, and several other towns. On Aug. 20 they crossed 
the Durances river and reached Aix, and further east took Castellane 
and La Bastide, cutting the main road inland from Cannes. The 
French reached Toulon, where they met very strong resistance, 

Meanwhile rapid progress was made north of Aix, and by Aug. 21 

the Americans had taken Valensole, 50 miles north of Toulon, and 
Pertuis.- Prisoners taken now numbered 14,000. Americans advancing 
from St. Maximin pushed on towards Marseilles, while French troo 
reached Hyères. ‘Toulon was isolated by the capture of places to the 
north and west, and French forces succeeded in entering the town by 
Aug. 22, but it was not cleared of the enemy till Aug. 27. 

- The speed of the American advance can be fudged from the fact that 
on Aug. 23 a flying column reached Grenoble after capturing Digne, 
Gap, Sisteron, and other towns, all within 2 days; while by Aug. 24 
it had reached the Swiss frontier at the western end of Lake Geneva. 
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In the coastal area they reached Velaix on Aug. 22 and next day 
entered Marseilles. The port had been virtually, surrounded, and it fell 
au ickly, but resistance continued for some days in several quarters of 

, and mopping up-operations were not, concluded until Aug. 28. 
In and around the two ports over 7,000 prisoners were taken. In the 
Rhone delta Allied troops were beyond Salon by Aug. 24, while in the 
east U.S. forces captured Cannes-and Grasses, and, next day, Antibes. 

On Aug. 26, in Raie progress up the Rhone valley, Arles, Avignon, 
Tarascon, and See all occupied, and the whole area east 
of the Rhone and lk ofa li a line Avignon-Briancon (near-the Italian 
frontier) was almost clear of the enemy. Prisoners taken-up to Aug. 25 
numbered 23,000. In the area south of Valence the Americans inflicted 
ay heavy losses on the Germar 19th Army, which was attempting to 

draw northward along the valley, mainly on the right bank of thë 
Rhone. 


_ The French Forces of the Interior scored great successes i Brittany 
and in the Haute Savoie. Many towns were wrested from the Germans 
and great damage done to their communications, transport, and 
munition stores, etc. In the middle of August German garrisons in the 
Corrèze and Creuse Departments were forced to surrender, as well as in 
several parts of Savoy. On Aug. 19 it was announced that the F.F.I. 
had liberated 8 Departments in Brittany and in the south, and next 
day that they had begun fighting in Paris. Grenoble and Limoges were 
stated to be surrounded, the Lyons region almost completely under 
their control, Toulouse occupied, all the roads ‘leading into Italy 
guarded by their troops, and the Spanish frontier cleared at’ several 
points. The French flag was hoisted at Hendaye on Aug. 21. 

On Aug. 22 the liberation of many more Departments was announced, 
including Indre, Dordogne, Lot, Lot et Garonne, Haute Garonne, 
Basses énées, Haute Loire, Haute Savoie, Corréze, and 5 others. 
On Aug. 24 the F.F.I. entered Lyons. In all these operations many 
Germans were killed or captured and great destraction caused to 
their transport and supples. ' 7 

In the air heavy attacks were made on Luftwaffe targets in the 
Cologne, Wiesbaden, Frankfurt, and several other areas, and on 
airfields in Holland and Belgium (Aug. 15), when 27 aircraft were 
destroyed and 21 lost; on aircraft plants at Magdeburg, Dessau, and 
Kothen, synthetic oil plants at Zeitz, Bohlen, and deburg, assembly 
plants at Halle and elsewhere, refineries at Rositz, etc., and the air 
station at Halberstadt, as well as rail targets (Aug. 16), when 32 - 
aircraft were destroyed, and 26 lost; on Kiel and Stettin (Aug. 16 
night), when 16 aircraft were lost; on aircraft plant at Bremen, syn- 
thetic oil plant in the Ruhr, and tar, ae near Cologne (Aug. 18 night), 
when 4 were lost; on oil plants at ETEND oor urg, Rubland, and 
Brux (on the Czech frontier), refineries near en, aircraft plant at 
Brunswick and elsewhere, ait stations at. Hanover and Merseburg, and 
factories at Weimar and Kiel (Aug. 24); on Peenemunde experimental 
station, assembly plants at Wismar, Lübeck, and Rostock, oil plant at 
Politz, and several air stations, as well as many other targets in 
France, etc. (Aug. 25), when 24 aircraft were lost; on motor works at 
Rusgelshéim and Darmstadt, and targets in-Berlin, etc. (Aug. 25 night), 
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when 27 were lost; on oil targets in the Ruhr, and in N.W. and S.W. _ 
Germany, including Gelsenkirchen, Emmerich, Ludwigshafen, and 
Salzbergen (Aug. 26); on Kiel and Königsberg, and Berlin and Ham- 
burg by Mosquitoes (Aug. 26 night), when 29 were lost; and on synthetic 
oil plants in the Ruhr and targets in N.W. Germany and Denmark 
(Aug. 27), when 14 were lost. = 

In France bad weather hampered operations oy several days (Aug. 
21 was the worst day for flying since May 18) but heavy and “almost 
continuous attacks were maintained on enemy concentrations, air- 
fields, ports, munition dumps, transport, and communications of all 
kinds. On Aug. 15 nearly.5,000 tons of bombs were dropped on enem 
fighter bases in Holland and Belgium, and on Aug. 18 over 50 anon 


~- were destroyed on the grouñd in attacks on airfields at Metz, Nancy, 


Essy, St. Dizier, and elsewhere. On several days very great destruction 
was done to railway rolling stock and very successful attacks were aJso 
made on oil stores and submarine shelters at La Pallice, shipping at 
Brest, oil tanks at Bordeaux, and other important targets. The Seine 

ings and all ships and barges on the river were constantly bombed. 


_ In the 12 days Aug. 9-20 Allied aircraft destroyed or disabled over 


1,000 locomotives, 8,000 wagons, 800 oil tank wagons, and 2,000 road 
vehicles. On Aug. 24 it was announced that in the first 70 days since 
June 6 the air forces had destroyed 2,990 “planes in combat and 651 on 
the ground, for a loss of 2,959 aircraft in ‘ 

At sea, air attacks caused great damage to coastal shipping, and to 
armed trawlers, E and R boats, etc., while naval forces between .18 
and 27 sank 23 vessels, probably sank 15, and set 12 on fire without 
sustaining any damage, and with only 3 slight casualties. Much damage 
was done to enemy shipping, including warships, at Brest and off 
Havre. 

The Germans admitted withdrawals in the north, but claimed 
(Aug. 21) that their forces north of Argentan had broken through the 
enemy hemming them in from the N.E. and had made contact with 
the Panzer forces trying to relieve them. They reported the i 
of Allied attacks in the Dives and Vie sectors, and the holding of the 
enemy advance in the area E. and N-E. of Chartres. Their counter- 
attacks had, they claimed (Aug. 22), stopped the Allied thrusts north 
of the Seine near Mantes, and had also halted the drive on Paris from 


-~ the.Chartres-Le Mans area. On Aug. 24 they reported the repulse af 


4 


enemy attacks in the Lisieux sector and west of Evreux. N.W. of 
Mantes the Americans were pushed back across the Seine and the river 
bend to the south cleared; north of Fontainebleau also the Americans 
were thrown back over the river, and their column thrusting east was 
halted between Sens and Troyes. 

On Aug. 25 they stated that Allied attempts to cross the Seine just 
west of Melun had been smashed, but next day reported that at least 
6 Allied divisions were operating across the Melun bridgehead. 

In the south they reported heavy fighting at Toulon and Marseilles, 
and claimed a success in the Maddalena Pass which constituted a threat 
to the Allies’ east flank. They also reported the hl a out of large 
numbers of “Terrorists”, and the sinking or disabling of many Allied 
vessels including several destroyers and 4 transports. On Aug. 18 
they claimed the-torpedaing of a large transport and 8 other. ships. 


\ 
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' GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Heavy fighting, with strong German counter-attacks, continued 
in the of August in the areas west of Pskov, west of Siauliai 
(Lithuania), east of the Warsaw suburb of Praga, and N.W. of San- 
domierz, where the Russians widened their bridgehead over the Vistula, 
and on Aug. 16 ca oy die are ee North of it 3 German divisions 
were trapped, and by Aug. 19 were reported to have been liquidated. 

On the East Prussian border the Russians crossed the Biebrza 
and broke through the Biebrza-Bobr line covering the app proaches to 
the Masurian Lakes, reached the border on Aug. 17°on the 
Sesupe river, and began to fight their way along the Kaunas-Insterburg 
railway, A great battle was now taking place for Siauliai, where the 
Germans were trying to break through to their divisions isolated in 
Estonia and Latvia and cut the Russian corridor to the Gulf of Riga. 
They aimed at isolating Siauliai to keep control of the read from there 
to Mitau, but failed to do so in the ee of heavy Russian pressure. 

In Estonia the Russians continued to advance east and south of 
Tartu (Dorpat) and threatened to cut the Tallinn- railway, but 
the Germaris were fighting hard to defend this. Tartu was taken 
on Aug. 25, but east of a Carman resistance continued to be very 
strong. In.the area north of Velga (80 miles west of Pskov) very heavy 
fighting went on for several days, but the Russians reported daily 
progress towards the end of the month. On Aug. 22 the Russians 
began a new attack south of Lomza (west of Bialystok), between the 
Pe and Narev rivers, and captured Zambros, S.E. of Mean- 

e, in Rumania they pushed on southward and took Bender and 
Akkerman òn Aug. 23, and Kishinev next day. They were now 
great headway in a twin drive to the Galatz Gap (or Focsani Gates 
with one army at Baimaclia only 50 miles from the other at Vaslui, 
which was captured on Aug. 24. South of J Bacov, Roman, and 
other towns were taken the same day, and S.W. of Kishinev some 
80,000 to 100,000 Germans were surrounded, and by Aug. 28 had been 
virtually wiped out. On Aug. 27 Galatz and Focsani were captured, 
-with large numbers of prisoners, and on Aug. 28 Braila, Tulcea, and 
Sulina, after the Danube had been forced by ships and landing parties 
of the Black Sea fleet. The Russians were now also mo in force - 
through the Galatz Gap, and reached Buzau. One of the Rumanian 
oil districts, at Moinesti, was occupied. 

Meanwhile steady progtess was made west of Bialystok, where 
Ostrow-Mazowiecki was taken on Aug. 28, while heavy fighting went 
on in and near Warsaw. The Germans used armour and heavy guns 
to deal with partisan attacks inside Warsaw, and did great damage, 
and parts of the city changed hands several times in hand-to-hand 
fighting. East and N.E. of Praga the Russians just succeeded irt 
maintaining their positions in the face of very strong enemy counter- 
attacks. , 

The Germans announced on sie a the opening of a major enemy 
offensive on either side of J anes of unsuccessful attacks - 
between the Dniester and the general they reported the 
warding off or smashing of strong eee thrusts on the various sectors 
of the frant, and the destruction of large numbers of tanks and planes. 
On Aug. 23, ik ae admitted deep nee in S. Bessarabia 
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and Moldavia, and on Aug. 25 said their armies were fighting their way 
back to the Pruth and the Sereth. 


r 


ITALY AND THE BALKANS 
a the middle of August the Poles in the Adriatic sector took 
Frontone and pushed on towards the Metauro river, but elsewhere no 
important operations develo Florence wa3 almost clear of Germans - 
by Aug. 20, and they with westwards, but continued to shell it 
for some days, killing numbers of civilians.. Troops of the 8th Army 
„crossed the Arno east of the city and pushed on N.E. of Pontassieve, 
Between Florence and the Metauro Indian forces’ advanced alo 
Route 71, and’were near Bibbiena when the Germans counter-attack 
north of M. Foresto (6 miles S.E. of Bibbiena) but were thrown back. 
The Poles were supported by Italian Liberation Forces, who captured 
Pergola, and they reached the Metauro on Aug. 23 after taking San 
Costanzo. Orciano and Poggio and places west of Pergola were also 
taken, and the Poles reached points. only’ 12 miles south of Pesaro. 
The Germans fought stubbornly on the Metauro, but by & se Sear 27 the 
Poles had cr it on an 8 mile front, and begun to sh 
Fano was reported clear of Germans on Aug. 28, and to the “SW. 
Fossombrone was captured and the Maggiore river crossed. 
Air attacks were made on many ts in N. Italy and Yugoslavia, 
and special attention was paid to the Ploesti oil fields, and objectives in 
‘Hungary and Czechoslovakia. They included refineries at Czechowice 
and synthetic plant at Oswiecim, both west of Cracow, refineries at 
Dubova, Slovakia, railyards at Szoluok, Hungary, and airfields and oil 
plants in that country, synthetic oil plants in Silesia, oil stores and 
airfields near Vienna, and 2 refineries and aircraft-plant in Czecho- 
slovakia. 


PACIFIC AREA 

Heavy air attacks on Halmahera, Moluccas, during July ad August 
destroyed or damaged some 50,000 tons of enemy shipping, and des-, 
troyed 68 aircraft, and it was stated on Aug. 18 that the Japanese 
could no longer risk sending heavy shipping beyond the line 
Philippines-Celebes-Halmahera-Ceram and eastward. On Aug. 20 it 
was announced that during the past 2 weeks Allied aircraft had carried 
out widespread attacks on the island bases of the enemy in the S. and 
S.W. Pacific almost without opposition. 

Among places heavily bombed were Manokwari, Takao (Formosa), 
Davao harbour (Philippines), Amboina, Yawata (Japan proper), 
Mabo, a naval base in the Pescadores Is., Koror, an important 
- harbour in the Palau Is., and targets in the Marianne and Marshafl Is. 
On Aug. 21 the U.S. ‘Navy Dept. announced the sinking by sub- 


marines of 19 more enemy ships. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 
On Aug. 17 it was announced that the last Japanese had been ‘driven 
from India, and that the 14th Army was advancing down the Tiddim 
road and also pushing east towards the Chindwin. The forces moving 
down the Mogaung-Mandalay railway also made. progress. . Air support 
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was given to both armies, and Japanese centres and communications 
in Central Burnia were also bombed. 

On, Aug. 24 targets at Padang, on the west coast of Sumatra: were 
bombed, 2 ships seton fire, and great damage done to the harbour, 
airfield, and other installations. 

Lord Mountbatten’ s review of the campaign (see page 731.) 


~y 
prer 
Now 


CHRONOLOGY 

ALGERIA. Aug. 23.—The Governor-General stated in a message to 
Algerians that the liberation of Paris meant the resurrection of national 
power, and this resurrection had been accomplished by the French 
people themselves. - 

ARGENTINA. Aug. 16.—Withdrawal of Argentine gold from the 
U.S.A. stopped by U.S. Treasury. (ses U.S.A.) 

Aug. 17.—The- Finance Ministër told the press that the U.S. stoppag 
of the repatriation of further gold would not affect the free ayailability 
of. Argentina’s gold and foreign exchange, but would merely pour 
exportation, thus creating a position similar to that between 
Argentina and the British Empire. Argentine gold still in the U.S.A. 
amounted to 1,718 million pesos, more than twice as much as last 
November; gold worth 213 million pesos already had been repatriated 
from the U.S.A. 

Aug. 24:+-It was ‘announced that the federal police had tracked 
down another Nazi spy pees and that among persons arrested were 
several Germans and Argentinians 

Aug. 25.—The Minister of ustice and Education resigned owing to 
differences of opinion as to the administration of Buenos Ayres Uni- 
versity. 

„Aug. 28.—The Government called up reserve officers under 35 years 
old for further training. 


AUSTRALIA. Aug. 19.—A referendum concerning an amendment 
to the Commonwealth Constitution to grant the Commonwealth Parlia- 
. ment 14 additional legislative powers at present reposed in the States 
for the of post-war reconstruction, resulted in 1,506,846 votes 


in favour of the proposal and 1,733,978 against. 
BRAZIL. Aug. 24.—Dr. Aranha resigned the post of Foreign Minister. 


BULGARIA. Ang. 17.—Istanbul reports stated shat „the Prime 
Minister, in a speech to Parliament, hinted that the Government were 
trying to extricate B from her position as a German satellite by 
attempting to establish contacts with the Allies and eventually by 
resuming diplomatic relations with Britain and America. He also 
ar of Bulgaria’s desire to co-operate with the other Balkan peoples. 

21.—The Government agreed to the re-establishment of the 
Jens consistorium, which, until its dissolution in 1941, was the cen- 
tral council of Jewish communities in Bulgaria. Jews were also 
permitted to return to Sofia after 3 years’ banishment. 


Pa 
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Aug. 23.—The Foreign Minister stated in Parliament that the tie 
between Germany and Bulgaria was not so much the brotherhood of 
arms as the injustices from which both countries had suffered after the 
previous war. He admitted that the declaration of war on Britain and 
the U.S.A. had been a mistake, but asserted that Britai was to blame 
for this, since she had failed to keep her promises of guarantee made 
in 1919. Relations were good with Turkey, since he claimed that 
Turkey realized that Bulgaria needed access to the Black Sea. ` 

Aug. 26.—Sofia radio broadcast an announcement that the Govern- 
ment had withdrawn from the war, and had given orders that all foreign 
troops crossing into Bulgaria should be disarmed. They had also 
approached Britain and the*United States asking for information as to 
the terms under which Bulgaria could withdraw from the war. 


CANADA. Aug. 15:—Parliament adjonrned until Jan. 31. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Ang. 18. —New measures for a “total war 

effort” in Bohemia and Moravia, “cutting into the whole of of panir 
life’, were announced by the German Oversea News Agency,including 
a complete ban on horse-racing and the closing down of a number of 
newspapers and all businesses not engaged in war work. 

Aug. 19.—President Benes appointed’Gen. Niborsky as C.-in-C. of 
liberated Czechoslovakia, with the first duty of mobilizing and reorgan- 
izing the arm 

Aug. 22. = CoechoalovakeFrendh declaration repudiating thé Munich 
treaties. (see France.) 

“Aug. 25.—M. Nemec, in charge of the administration in the freed 
areas of Czechoslovakia, left London with members of the State Council 
and Gen. Viest, to work behind the Russiah lines. ? 


DENMARK. Axg. 21.—Swedish sources r sei 24-hour-strikes in 
Odense, Hobro, 1 Danish , Aalborg, dnd Brinderslev, in protest against 
the shooting of 11 Danish hostages. 


EGYPT. “Aug. 26.—The Prime Minister, speaking at Alexandria on 
the 8th anniversary of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, said it contained 
the basis of independence, and made provision for eventual revision, 
and described t’s post-war aiins as the achievement of complete 
independence, emocratic Government, and full collaboration with 
her neighbours in the Middie East. Of the Sudan he said he had asked 
the Governor-General “to maintain Egypt’s rights there”, and to 

emphasize that Egyptians would always treat the Sudanese as equals, 
and not act as masters to vassals. , 

Nahas Pasha also declared that no post-war ambitions could be 
fulfilled without complete understanding between Egypt and Britain, 
and emphasized Britain’s wholehearted doe to ay out her obliga- 
tions. 


= NÑ 
FINLAND. Aug. 17.—Field-Marshal Keitel arrived in Helsinki and 
met the commander of the German troops in the north. (see Germany.) 
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FRANCE. Ang. 15.—Gen. Maitland-Wilson issued a proclamation 
to the people of France, calling on all mobilized Frenchmen to play. 
their part in the new campaign opened in the South. ; 

Paris radio broadcast warnings to the Paris population to “remain 
calm, should the battle further approach the French capital”, and to 
trust that the German authorities would do all in their power to guar- 
antee the food supply and to check the activities of terrorists. 

Aug. 16.—The Cocina Oversea News Agency stated that for the first 
time the sound of guns had been heard in Paris. A police strike, follow- 
ing the appointment of a new high officer, was reported. It was announced 
that electric current was only available between 10.30 p.m. and mid- 
night, and that henceforth there would be no more gas, meals being 
supplied from central communal kitchens. The Metro was also shut 
down. It was also reported that railwaymen in N. and E. France had’ 
struck, and Swiss sources reported a general exodus from Vichy, and 
open conflicts between S.S. forces and the Wehrmacht in Upper Siar 

Aug. 19.—Mr. Eden arrived in Normandy and saw French officials 
at Bayeux and Caen, as well as Gens. Eisenhower, Montgomery, and 


Crerar. : : 
~~ 20.—Gen. de Gaulle arrived in Cherbourg and was received by 
Gen. Koenig, Gen. Juin, and Adm. d’Argenlieu. , 

Spanish By ites stated that the German naval and mercantile fleets 
in the Bay, of Biscay and the channel of the Gironde had been scuttled. 

Aug. 21—Gen. Montgomery issued a m e to the Allied troops 
stating that 10 days after his recent message calling on them to “write 
off’ the German forces in N.W. France the task had beeh done. The 
German armies in N.W. France had suffered a decisive defeat ard 
terrific destruction of men and equipment in the “Normandy pocket”. 
Victory had been “definite, complete, and decisive”. 

Algiers radio announced that Gen. Koenig had been appointed by 
Gen. de Gaulle as military governor of Paris. - <a 

Spanish#eports stated that the Germans were hastily abandoning 
posts at both ends.of the Franco-Spanish frontier and in the Pyrenees, 
after blowing up military supply depots. | . 

Ang. 22.—Gen. Patch issued an order of the day to the Allied 7th 
Army in S. France, announcing a “great initial victory”; except for 
coastal defences the Germans were in full retreat in S. France. 

The German News Agency reported a Wilhelmstrasse annouricement 
that most of the members of the Vichy Government had taken up 
residence in E. France; it was also reported that there had recently 
been differences of opinion between Laval and some of his collaborators, - 
but comimon danger had strengthened their unanimity. Swiss reports 
stated that the Germans arrested Marshal Pétain early on Aug. 20. 

A common deglaration was signed by the Czech Government and the 
French Provisional Government reaffirming the repudiation by France 
of the Munich treaties with all their co ces and the re-establish- 
ment of the mutual relations which existed before Munich. It was stated 
that the traditional policy of friendship and alliance uniting France and 
Czechoslovakia and their common attachment to the principles of 
liberty and independence had been strengthened by the struggle 
against the enemy, and the two Governments agreed that at the 
appropriate time such modifications should be carried out in the 
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existing agreements between them as would be considered necessary 
*in order to render their collaboration more effective. 

Aug. 23.—A statement from’Gen. Koenig’s H.Q. announced that 
on the morning of Aug. 19 the National Council of Resistance and the - 
Paris Committee of Liberation, in agreement with the National 
Delegate, had ordered a general insurrection in Paris. The F.F.I., 
50,000 strong, and several hundred thousand unarmed patriots went 
into action at once, and the police, already on strike, took possession 
of the Police Prefecture. "Alter 4 days’ Aghting the Germans were 
defeated everywhere, the patriots occupied all public buildings, and the’ 
Vichy representatives were arrested or fled. 

Ending of diplomatic relations between the Vichy coat and 
Switzerland. (see Switzerland.) 


Aug. 24.—The Provisional Givens s Helepate cave: by the 
Spanish Foreign Minister. (see Spain.) 

Ending of ai cea relations between the Vichy Government and 
Sweden. (see E roden 

Aug. 25.—Ending of M plomane relations between the Vichy Govern- 
ment and Portugal. (ses Port 

- Swiss reports stated that Btn was iiberned in the country at 
Morvillars. 

Gen. de Gaulle entered Paris in the evening. - 

Agreement signed in. London by Mr. Eden and M. Massigli for 
the taking over of the civil administration in liberated France. (see 
Great Britain.) A similar agreement was signed in France by Gen. 
Eisenhower, and Gen. Koenig, as RUER Delegate of the Ponni 
Go ent. A U.S. statement was issued announcing that Gen. Eisen- 
hower been authorized to deal with the French authorities in Algiers 

. as the de facto authority in France “so long as they continue to receive the 
of the majority of Frenchmen who are fighting for the defeat 
eR and the liberation of Francę’. This authorization was also 
based en tae da ing that as Su freee Aled E anea CE Gen 
Eisenhower must retain whatever authority he cóngidered necessary 
for the conduct of military operations and that, as soon as the military 
situation permitted, “the French people will be given an opportunity 
to freely exercise their will in the choice of their Government”. 

Paris radio announced in the evening that the ee commander 
in Paris had surrendered. 

Aug. 26.—Gen. Eisenhower broadcast an order to Alsace-Lorraine, 
telling the inhabitants that they were already in the “rear area of 
military tions”, and stating that the elimination of the German 
7th had decided the battle of France. 

Ending of diplomatic relations between the Vichy | Poeran and 
Turkey. (ses Turkey.) 

Gen. de Gaulle walked at the head of his troops from ie ‘Unknown 
Soldier's tomb to Notre Dame cathedral. French Fascists fired’ on the 
end of the procession and were hunted down by the F.F.I. 

Aug. 27—Termination of mission of the Vichy Ambassador to the 
Holy See. (ses Vatican City.) 

Swiss reports stated that Laval was arrested by the Gestapo at 
Belfort on Aug. 22, + P 


~ 
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GERMANY. Axg. 18.—Hitler isstied a decree placing under Himm- 
ler’s command: the Nazi storm troops motorized corps, newly-formed 
detachments -for “maintenance of order”, and the Nazi air corps. 

Ang. 17.—Goebbels stated in Das Reich that not only officers but key 
civilians had been involved in the anti-Hitler plot. Already before 
July 20 a crisis was hovering like an ugly nightmare over the Military 
Command without anybody able to say how to meet it effectively. 
The air was now clean again and the way into the Reich no longer led 
across secret channels. The 4 weeks since July 20 had b. t Germany 
a step nearer victory, though at present not everyone could see it. 
~- Aug: 19.—The news agency announced that Karl Goerdeler, the . 
former mayor of Leipzig, had been arrested in East Prussia. 

The Völkischer Beobachter published an article by Field- Marshal 
Brauzchitsch, Sr eben’ condemning the anti-Hitler plot of July 20 
by men who had shamefully dishonoured the German uniform and 
attempted a stab in the back which, if successful, would have brought 
about the ruin of their country. He expressed approval of Himmler’s 
appointment as commander of the home army, and asserted that the 
regular army’ and the S.S. had come closer together. Both must pull 
together, throwing overboard áll ballast to win the war against the vast 
numerical superiority in men and material ofthe enemy. Germany’s’ 
enemies had never been able to beat Germans on the battlefield; the 
. German people had never been defeated except by themselves. 

Aug. 21.—A Foreign Office spokesman stated that Paris would be 
spared military operations, as in 1940. The fate of the city was in the 
hands of the inhabitants; if they wanted tiartial law they could 
have it. 

The Soviet News Agency reported that general mobilization for 
trench-digging and fortification work had been proclaimed in Silesia. , 
Aug. 22.—Gen. Dittmar stated in his weekly broadcast, that events 
in the West in the ss Ache ate a burden of new heavy 
anxieties on the German people reakout by German panzers, 
from the bolt drawn by the Canadians across the path of their retreat 
must be a bitter disappointment to the enemy, but the Germans would 
have to bring off still more extraordinary fighting feats and the 
Command would have to remain very cold-blooded indeed to tide the 

German forces over the grave period they were entering upon. 

Aung. 23,—-The Lufthansa civil air services from Berlin and Stuttgart 
to Lyons, Barcelona, Madrid, and Lisbon were suspended. 

. Aug. 24 —Goebbels issued decrees closing from Sept. 1 all theatres 
and Ta and the Strength through Joy Army, Navy, and Air 
Force branches, and ordering a minimum 60-hour working week in all 
offices, general suspension of all holida pos ionate leave only to 
be granted after strict investigation, mobilization of thousands of 
students for war work, and the closing of dramatic schools and schools 
of music, ae eae circuses, art exhibitions and housecraft and ‘ 
commercial coll 

Goebbels stated in Das Reich that it was in war-time the duty and 
task of the national leadership to watch with merciless vigilance and 
to chasten any infringement with the most rigorous ishment. “To: 
question National Socialism now is, most definitely, high treason”, he 
stated. “Now a typhoon has broken loose and sweeps across the lands 
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and uproots in its path all that is not stro arid firm. A ach rasa 
le whose leadership is too feeble to stand up for principles e 
life and future of the Reich depends on the outcome of the war. We 
must keep the flag flying. The law is above all of us, people and Führer, 

. Reich and nation”. 

The Forces radio issued a warning against “internal disorder” in 
Germany and quoted as an example the ‘ ‘present dissolution of 
France’, where every day the internal situation “is becoming more 
dramatic and torn”, 

An appeal to the ‘Rumanian: people stated that Antonescu had been 
“eliminated by a cowardly act of treachery by the King and his 
traitorous clique of anglophile politicians.and reactionary sycophants”. 
The new Government had offered to sell the country out to Moscow. 
Riots had broken out throughout Rumania, and “a national group of 
patriots” had placed itself at the head of a movement against the 
and had appealed to the people and Army to continue to 
against Bolshevism. The peace which King Michael was p er 
meant nothing but the occupation of Rumania by the Red Army, an 
“simultaneously the Bolshevization of the country, the degradation 
and spoliation of the Rumanian nation”. The British and Americans 
had guaranteed the independence of Rumania, but in reality they had 
promised it to Stalin long before. 

The News Agency announced the establishment of special winding-up 
offices “where claims from enterprises formerly working in the Ukraine 
and White Russia” were to be entered by Sept. 15. 

Aug. 25.—Allied statement re attack on German oil production. 
(see reat Britain.) : . 

Rumanian .declatation of war. (see Rumania.) 


r 


GREAT BRITAIN. Asg. 15.—The Ministry of Home Security 
„announced that during July 2,441 people were killed in the U.K. during 
air raids and 7,107 seriously ‘injured. 

The first plenary conference of the Inter-Governmental Committee 
on Refugees met in London. 

Aug. 17.—A joint declaration was issued by the British and U.S. 
Governments stating that the International Red Cross had com- 
municated to them an offer of the Hungarian Government with regard 
to emigration and treatment of Jews, and that they had coe despite 
heavy difficulties, because of the desperate plight of the Jews in Flan: 
gary, to make arrangements for the care of such Jews leaving Hungary 
as reached neutral or United Nations territory and to find techporary 
havens of refuge for them. The Governments of neutral countries were ` 
being requested to permit the entry of Jews from Hungary. The 
British and U.S. Governments emphasized that, in accepting the offer, 
they in no way condoned the actipii of the Hungarian Government in . 
pe the emigration of Jews as an alternative to persecution and 

th. 


Aug. 20.—It was announced that French nationals of military age 
resident in the U.K. on Sept. 1 weuld after Nov. 1 be liable to be called 
up for the British forces, if they had not joined the French forces or been 
granted exemption by the French authorities. 
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Aug. 21.—M. Massigli, the French Commissioner for Foreign Affairs, 
arrived in London. 

Ang. 22.—The Secretary of the U.S. Navy stated in Pandan, after a 
tour of inspection in the Mediterranean, that the successful landing i in 
S. France was clear evidence ef the extraordinary Allied co-operation 
in the Mediterranean area, vi - only between the Allies themselves, but 
between the different servio’s, Army, Navy, and Air. The proportions ' 
of U.S. and British naval a” d landing craft used in the landing had been 
about evenly divided. 

Aug. 23.—The Home Office announced that from Sept. 16 French 
nationals were to be exempt from the need to obtain permission to enter 
aliens’ protected areas and also from the curfew and other restrictions 
while in such areas. 

Mr. Eden stated, at a dinner in honour of the French National 
Commissioner for Foreign Affairs, that he believed that the fortunes of 
France and Britain were linked and that their two peoples must march 
together. The ordeals and chan fortunes 9f tlie revita 4 years 
had further strengthened the {fri rain Bee between them and deepened 
their mutual understanding. They had striven together in the yeap of 
war and would build together in thie years of peace. 





Aug. 24—The War Office announced the lifting of the-ban on 
entry to the protected areas from the Wash to Lymington, Hants. 
Aug. 25.—Dnuring a brief visit to London, Adm. Lord Louis Mount- 


batten reviewed Allied operations ip Burma at a press conference. He 
said that enemy-held territory in the S.E. Asia theatre extended 
some 2,500 miles southwards from N. Burma, and the present Allied 
front in Burma alone extended some 700 miles and was second only in 
length to the Russian front. The Japanese were fighting from interior 
lines, controlling the river systems, railways, and roads, and, since they 
were a rice-eating army, living off the fat of the land. The Allies, on 
the other hand, were fighting from the most difficult lines of com- 
munication in the world, and, advancing from the west, were fighting 
against the grain of the country, for its steep mountains and swift 
rivers, all running north-south, constituted a’ barrier, not a route, 
between India and China. At Quebec it was decided that an Allied 
Operational Command should take over the British Command from 
oe H.Q., India, and include the U.S. command in Burma and India. It 
ed that J e amphibious operations would then take 
place ut all the landing craft originally allotted had to be withdrawn 
or more urgent operations in the west, and the forces in Burma were 
ordered to carry on with what they had left. The plans therefore had 
tò be recast, but there was one thing that could T done and that 
was to drive the Japanese out of the N.E. corner of Burma so as to 
improve Allied communications with China. 

It became of the utmost importance that the plans for Burma should 
prevent large Japanese reinforcements being able to bar the progress 
of the Chinese-American forces. This could be done by cutting the 
communications of the Japanese 18th division, facing Gen. Stilwell on 
the Ledo front, and b g the greatest number of other Japanese 
divisions in Burma. A ven to Gen. Wingate’s forces. 
The second would: have. been- more ha A if the Japanese. plan to 


~ 
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advance through Chittagong-on the Arakan front and through Dimapur 
on the Imphal front -had not played into Allied hands. i 

On March 16 3 complete Tana divisions advanced across the 
Chindwin River and attacked all along the Manipur front. Although 
they succeeded in cutting the main supply road from Dimapur to 
Imphal, British and U.S. transport aircraft continued to supply the 
beleagured garrison at Kohima, the XXXIII Corps moved in from 
reserve, and the 2nd British Division led the attack to clear the road. 
The Japanese Northern Division were so battered that the remnants 
were forced td retire in disorder; the IV Corps attacked to the south 
and eventually a major victory was secured over the whole Japanese 
force. Allied forces in 1944 suffered 10,000 killed, 3,000 missing, and 
27,000 wounded, but they killed 50,000 Japanese. Since the beginning 
of the year just on a quarter of a million casualties had been suffered 
in Burma from sickness, mainly malaria and dysentery. The Japanese 
Air Force had practically been swept from the Burma skies. Between 
Nov. 1943 and Aug. 1944 809 Japanese aircraft had been damaged or. 
destroyed. Since May just on 70,000 tons of supplies and 93,000 men,- 
includmg 25,500 casualties, had been carried by air. The success of the 
actions against Sabang, Sourabaya, and the Andaman Islands showed _ 
that the naval balance of power was being redressed in S.E. Asia. 

A joint announcement by the U.S. Strategic Air Forces in Europe 
and the Air Ministry stated that persistent bombing attacks by day 
and night from England, Italy; and Russia had at the end of July 
reduced the pre-attack production of finished oil products in Germany 
and her satellites by an estimated 49 per cent. Petrol production 
capacity in the Reich had been cut by an estimated 55 per cent of 
the pre-attack figure, and production capacity of lubricants by an 
estimated 62 per cent. i 

An agreement was signed in London by Mr. Eden and M. Massigli 
concerning the arrangements to be made in continental France, as and 
when it was liberated. The agreement comprised separate memoranda 
dealing with administrative and jurisdictional questions, currency and 
mutual aid, the disposal and protection of property, including war 
material, publicity arrangements, and the distribution of relief supplies 
for the civil population. It was intended to be essentially temporary 
and practical in character, according to a Foreign Office statement. 
The Soviet Government were in agreement with these arrangements. 
ust) 26.—Lord Halifax’s broadcast to the American people. (see 


Aug. 27.—Mr. Attlee at Caserta. (see Italy.) 


“GREECE. Awg. 21.—Discussion in Rome between Mr. Churchill 
and M. Papandreou, (see Italy.) ‘ 

Aug. 28.—The Hellenic News Agency published a statement Tegard- 
ing Greek demands on Bulgaria, which included the strategic alteration 
of the N. border of Greece to improve the defences of Thrace and 

- Macedonia, the punishment of Bulgarians responsible for crimes against 
the Greek population, payment of an indemnity, re-education of the 
” Bulgarian people along the same lines as had been proposed for Ger- 
many, and the occupation of Bulgaria by United Nations troops. 
A-general strike was reported in Athens’as a protest against the 
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seizure of 1,500 Greeks from’ Athéns to be, deported as Hostages to 

Germany. ‘A further 4,000 Greeks were arrested. .- .-l-) -- 
HUNGARY. Ang. 16.—Ankara reports stated that Stojay resigned 
the Premiership on Aug. 13 through failure to unite all parties, and that 
the Minister of Finance, Lajos Remenyi-Schneller, had become 
Acting Prime Minister and Foreign Minister. 

Aug. 17.—Anglo-U.S. declaration concerning refuge for the Jews 
in Hungary. (see Great Britain.) 

Aug. 21.—It was learned that the first few thousand Jews who were 
due to emigrate under the recent offer made by Horthy and accepted 
by Great Britain and the U.S.A. had not been granted permission to 
leave by the German authorities. The Jews in Budapest were recent] 
allo to leave the ghetto from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. and to obtain 
sums from their accounts. The Hungarian Council in Great Britain 
met in London to protest against the crimes committed by the Budapest 
Government against Hungarian patriots and Jews. - 

Aug. 24.—The German News Agency stated that all political parti 
had been dissolved by Government decree and their property con- 
fiscated. The leader of the German minority ordered his followers to 
form an armed organization, to be armed by the Nazi Waffen S.S., 
according to Swiss reports. Regent Horthy was reported to have called 
his Cabinet into permanent session. - 

Buda radio announced a decreg whereby the Regent could grant 
exemptions from the anti-Jewish laws for special services rendered in 
art, economic life, or other fields in the interest of the country: 

Aug. 25.—A Wilhelmstrasse spokesman reported a reshuffle of the 
Hungarian Government as one of several measures which had been 
taken owing to “certain internal political tensions which had appeared 
in Hungary recently”. Swiss reports stated that Ribbentrop was in 

- Budapest. 

Aug. 27.—A new radio station, claiming to be situated inside Hun- 

gary, threatened the declaration of a general strike next day unless a 
new Government was formed able to negotiate with the Allies. It 
called on all soldiers and workers to revolt against the Germans, saying 
they could easily throw out the small numbers of German troops now 
in the country. 
INDIA. Axg. 16.—Sir Firoz Khan Noon told the press in Delhi that 
he believed that as soon as the war_was over the British would initiate 
the next step forward in India, and that’ unless Indian internal differ- 
ences prevented it, they would make India a Dominion. He stressed the 
importance of economic as well as political advance for India. 

Aug. 17.—The India Office published a letter from Mr. Gandhi to the 
Viceroy dated July 27, 1944, in which he stated that he was prepared 
to advise the Working Committee to declare that in view of the changed 
conditions mass civil disobedience, envisaged by the resolution of Aug. 
1942, could not be offered, and that full co-operation in the war effort 
should be given by Congress, if adeclaration of immediate Indian inde- 
pendence was, made and a National Government responsible to the 
Central Assembly was formed, subject to the proviso that, during the 
pendency of war, the military operation should continue as at present, © 


s 
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but without involving any financial burden on India. If there was a 
desire on the part of the British Government for a settlement, friendly 
talks should take the place of correspondence. “I shall continue to 
knock so long as there is the least hope of an honoyrable settlement.” 
The Viceroy’s reply was also published, in which he stated, that 
H.M.G. remained most anxious that a settlement of the Indian problem 
should be reached but that Mr. Gandhi’s proposals.were quite unaccept- 
able as a basis for discussion, as Mr. Gandhi must realize after readmg 
Mr. Amery’s statement of July 28. In April, 1942, foes similar 
poe from Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad to Sir Stafford Cripps, 
.G. made it clear that their offer of unqualified freedom after the 
cessation of hostilities was made conditional upon the framing of a Con- 
stitution agreed by the main elements of India’s national life and the 
negotiation of the necessary treaty arrangements with H.M.G., and 
that it was impossible during sa ap of hostilities to bring about any 
change in the Constitution, by which means alone a “national Govern- 
ment” could be made responsible to the Central Assembly. The object 
of these conditions was to ensure fulfilment of the duty of H.M.G. to 
safeguard the interests of the racial and religious minorities and of the 
depressed classes and their'Treaty obligations to the States, and it was 
upon these conditions that H.M.G. invited the Indian leaders to take 
part in an interim | hl tg Until the war was over the responsibil- 
ity for defence and military operations could not be divided from the 
other responsibilities of the Government and until hostilities ceased and 
.the new Constitution was in operation H.M.G. and the Governor- 
General must retain responsibility over the entire field. The matter of 
India’s share of the cost of the war must be settled between H.M.G. and 
the Government of India, and existing financial arrangements could only 
be reopened at the instance of one or other of those Governments. 


If the leaders of Hindus, Moslems, and the leading minorities were _ 


willing to co-operate in a transitional Government established and work- 
ing within the paa Constitution good progress might be made, but 
before such a Government was formed, there must be agreement in 
principle between Hindus and Moslems and all important elements as 


to the method by which the new Constitution should be framed, and ` 


this agreement was a matter for Indians themselves. The minority 
problems were real and could only be solved by mutual compromise and 
tolerance. The period after the end of hostilities for which the transi- 
tional Government would last would depend on the speed with which 


the new Constitution could be framed, and there appeared to be no . 


reason why preliminary work on that Constitution should not begin as 
soon as the Indian leaders were prepared to co-operate to that end. 
Aug. 18.—Mr. Gandhi stated, in comment on the Viceroy’s reply, that 


it was clear that. the British Government did not propose to give up- 


their power over 400 million people unless the latter developed stren; 

aide ts to wrest it from them. The fmal Government reply was positive 
proof that the British Government had-no intention of winning public 
support. The Yiceroy’s opposition meant that unless all the main 
parties agreed r ing the future Constitution and there was agree- 
ment between the British Government and the main parties there would 
be no change in the constitutional position. Reférring to his forth- 
coming talks with Mr. Jinnah he assured all parties which might be 
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affected by a settlement between Congress and the Moslem League 
_ that they {Would not come to any terms which would compromise or 
ignore a single interest. : aia i, 

Aug. 22.—A statement was signed by some 500 Bengalis in publit 
life appealing to all Nationalists not to countenance any partition 
scheme for India or Bengal, and to Mr. Gandhi and all nationalist 
leaders to maintain unimpaired the unity and int ity of India. It 
was stated that the partition of would be detrimental to the 

litical and economic interests of the le. Bengal Hindus and 

oslems were all of the same racial stock and language and connected 
in economic, social, and cultural ways. 


ITALY. Aug. 15.—A.M.G. returned the provinces of Rome together 
with the capital, Littoria, and Frosinone, to the administration of the 
‘Italian Government. : : 

Ang. 17.—Posters, issued over Gen, Alexander’s name, were put up 
in all the liberated cities calling on Italian patriots to help to rebuild 
free Italy and to assist the A ‘lied Military Government in their work of 
reconstruction. A.M.G. in m+ way concerned itself with Italian political 
parties and factions, except | aat it would not treat with Fascist traitors; 
patriots could be of great hel > to it by organizing a representative com- 
mittee to meet with officers! of A.M.G. to report fully on conditions. 

Aug. 20.—Count Sforza stated in a public address in Rome that Italy 
_ should be permitted to keep her colonies after the war, unless the other 

nations were willing to relinquish theirs also and place them under an - 
international administration. “The legitimate right of a great people 
cannot be violated with impunity’, he stated. He did not include. 
Ethiopia or the Dodecanese in these claims, stating that if the people of 
the Dodecanese wished to be “annexed” to Greece, Italy would welcome 
it, and he spoke of the “valiant Ethiopian people attacked contrary to 
international law’’. He recommended that the port of Trieste should be 
internationalized, with the city remaining Italian, and that Fiume 
should be offered as the seat of a “super League of Nations”. i 
: Aug. 21.—Mr. Churchill arrived in Rome, after visiting the 8th. 
Army. He had discussion with the Greek Prime Minister. : 

Aug. 22.—Gen. Sit H. Maitland Wilson, in an address to the first 
assembly to be held in Rome of regional commissioners and heads of 
sub-commissions of the Allied Commission of Control, emphasized 
that hitherto they had been in contact with only half the Italian 
-population, and that the task ahead of the Commission might be more 
troublesome. 2 major problems faced them—food and unemployment. 
The country’s administration must be ded as of prime importance, 
hence A.C.C. officials must not allow themselves to be diverted into 
the by-paths of politics. “The prestige of the 2 great us of the 
United Nations is bound up with your work”, he said; the way in 
which the occupation of territory would be handled would 
depend very largely on the commission’s experiences in Italy. 

r. Churchill received Signor Bonomi and Marshal Badoglio. . 

Aug. 23.—Mr. Churchill met Prince Umberto and received the whole 
Italian Government at the British Embassy. He later left Rome. 

Aug. 25.—The former Fascist Under-Secretary of the Ministry of 
Corporations was arrested-in Rome.. 





ed 
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Aug. 27.—Anti-Monarchist demonstrations took place in-Rome, 
Ang. 28.—A mesgage of encouragement from Mr. Churchill to the 
people on his departure was published in which he said he believed the ' 
British nation wpuld be “happy to see the day when Italy, once again 
free and progressive, takes her place among all the peace-loving 
nations”. From what he had seen there was no doubt that in the zone: 
-of the armies the relations of the Italians with the British, Ameritan, ` 

` and other Allies was of a most friendly and co-operative character. 

_ Italy, he said, would be very unwise to let herself again fall into the 
clutches of the Fascist totalitarian system in any guise in which it 
might present itself, and he referred to the tendency of such systems 
to breed in.conditions of social dislocation, economic hardship and 
moral depression which followed in the wake of war-and defeat. It 
was at such times that peoples should be most on their guard against 
unscrupulous parties seeking after power. 

. He suggested a few practical tests by which they could know what 
freedom was in the modern world in conditions, and said 
they were somè of the title-deeds on which a new Italy could be 
founded. Hard work, a strong resolve, high inspiration, and, above all, 
true unity would be needed if Italy was to nourish her people and 
resume her place among the leading Powers of Europe. a 
- Mr. Attlee arrived in Rome. 


JAPAN. Ang. 15.—Col. AN of the General Staff told military 
attachés of Japan’s allies in E. Asia that Japanese air power. was 
roughly one-third of the enemy’s, but that Japan had absolute con- 
fidence in final victory. The decisive battle would be fought on a line 
linking Japan with the Philippines on which Japan would have undis- 
puted control of the air. Allied strategy involved a so-called ‘Nimitz 
offensive” and “MacArthur offensive’; Adm. Nimitz had roughly 11 + 
land divisions and Gen. MacArthur 17 divisions, and other U.S. forces 
amounted to 7 divisions, so that in future operations Adm. Nimitz 
could not hope to use more than 3 or 4 divisions and Gen. MacArthur - 

.5 or 6 divisions. Therefore an enemy offensive at present on a grand 
scale was “‘virtually impossible”, nor would it possible in the 
future, for America had only about 30 divisions in reserve, a great 
portion of which must be reserved for the European war. Japan was 
extensively preparing for a decisive battle somewhere between Japan 
and the Philippines, and her naval strategy in the Pacific involved 
drawing the enemy as close as possible to the mainland, whereas in, 
China she had necessarily an offensive strategy. 

Aug. 24.—The Emperor received the Prime Minister, the Minister of 
the Interior, and all the prefects, and spoke of the present phase of 
operations which would determine the existence of the Empire. He 
instructed several of the prefects to devote themselves even more 
energetically and diligently to the needs: of the people in the present 
_ urgent hours, and added that the moral and material energies of the 

country must be strengthened still further. f 


THE NETHERLANDS. Axg. 16.—A decree, laying down general 
principles for the administration of, popular representation during the 
period between liberation and the functioning of regular representative 
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bodies: ‘again, was published in London. All public representative organs 
were to rémain, but some of the legal provisions concerning their com- 
position and functions were to remain in abeyance until all Dutchmen 
were repatriated and normal adniinistration had been resumed. 


NEW ZEALAND. Aug. 24.—Mr. Fraser announced in the House of 

Representatives that it had been decided that it was unnecessary to 

‘send any more New Zealand airmen to Canada for training. The New 

Zealand Air Force had gradually been allocated increased general 

responsibility in the Pacific, and some 1,200 air-crew personnel would 

be required each year for this. These would be trained in New Zealand 

instead of in Canada and the U.K., with a progressive reduction of the 

home establishment. 2,000 men would be released within the coming 

` weeks. Many of the Pacific islands through which the Allies were 
progressing were British territory. These bases would always remain 

` of vital importance to New Zealand, and the Government had therefore 
accepted the responsibility for icipation in their defence, and a 
a tal of a New Zealand Force would be maintained in the 
c area for these vital protective duties. These squadrons 

would also constitute a composite tactical force for other tasks which 
might be allotted by the U.S. theatre commander, and in addition, 


some squadrons would be employed in combat areas against theenemy. - 


The New Zealand Air Force had sent 25,000 men overseas. 


NORWAY. Aug. 25.—The Germans announced from Oslo the trial 
of a further batch of 4 quisling policemen for looting tobacco, butter, 
meat, spirits, and clothing from the homes of private citizens which 
they had been searching. Swedish reports stated that attempts to 
léave Quisling’s Nasjonal Samling, though recently forbidden, were 
becoming more eure 


PALESTINE. “Aug. 21.—A collective fine of £500 was imposed on the 
Givat Shaul quarter of Jerusalem by the acting district commissioner 
for the failure of the inhabitants to help the police to investigate the 
attempt on the life of the High Commissioner on Aug. 8. 


cf 


POLAND. Aug. 18.—The existence of a “Home Council of Ministers” 


in Warsaw, to which the Government had delegated the power to act in 
the case of emergency as a supreme State authority, was officially an- 
nounced. The Home Council consisted of the Government’s delegate in 
Poland, who held the rank of Vice-Premier in M. Mikolajczyk’s Cabinet, 
and 3 members with Cabinet rank. It was also learned that the Poles in 
Warsaw were now operating a short-wave broadcasting station. 

The National Council of Poland, at its first’ plenary session, declared 
Lublin to be the temporary capital. 

It was learned that in response to an order issued by the vice-Premier 
in Warsaw, Polish guerrillas and other armed detachments outside 
Warsaw were now pressing towards the capital to help the patriots 
fighting inside the city. 2 National Council of Poland and the 
Polish Committee of National Liberation at a plenary session in Lublin 
jointly ved the mobilization of citizens of 4 age-groups and of 
“officers NY C.0.s and military specialists”, according to Sowet reports; 
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Aug. 20. —It was learned that the Communist Party, known as the 
Polish Workers’ Party; was supporting the rising in Warsaw. 

Ang. 21.—The Poles in Warsaw issued, through their 2 radio - 
stations, an urgent appeal for more help. M. Milolajczyk was under- 
stood to have given Marshal Stalin a list of the needs of the Polish 
fighters during his visit to Moscow.- 

Aug. 25.—Warsaw radio addressed an appeal for help to the Inter- 
inoa Red Cross, particularly for aid for the Warsaw civilians held 
by the Germans in a concentration camp at Pruszkow, where the 
Germans had started mass executions. 

It was learned that decisions taken during 10 Cabinet meetings held 
since the Prime Minister returħed from Moscow had been sent to the 
leaders of the underground movement in Poland for their views. 


PORTUGAL. Aug. 25.—It was announced that, owing to the state 
of renee of the head of the Vichy Government, the Govern- 
ment decided to withdraw their representative accredited to Vichy. 


RUMANIA. Ang. 23.—King Michael issued a proclamation declaring 
that he had decided, for the “salvation of the Fatherland”, on the 
immediate cessation of hostilities with the United Nations, and had called 
upon a Government of national union to fulfil the determined will of the 
country to conclude peace. The Ste had come to an end and 
with itall oppression. Rumania had an armisticé offered by the _ 
Soviet Union, Great Britain, and the U. U.S.A. and henceforth the state 
of war with these 3 Powers was at an end. The United Nations had 
guaranteed the independence of Rymanja, and anyone who opposed 
the decision just taken and took justice in his own hands was an enemy 
of the nation. The King ordered the Army and the whole nation to 
fight with all means and at the cost of an sacrifice against these 
traitors. The United Nations had recognized the injustice of the Vienna 
Award, and at the side of the Allied armies and with their help the 
Rumanians would cross the frontiers imposed upon them at Vienna 
in order to liberate Transylvania from foreign occupation. The new 
Government marked the beginning of a new era in which the rights and 
liberties of all citizens would be respected and guaranteed. The fate 
of the country depended’on the courage with which the Rumanian 
people defended their ind dence against every attempt to deprive 
them of their right to decide their destiny for themselves. 

A new Government was formed under Gen. Senatescu, a former aide 
to King Michael, with Dr. Maniu, MM. Bratianu, Patrascanu, and 
Petrescu as Secretaries of State, and Gen. Racovita as Minister of 
National Defence, Niculescu-Buzesti, Foreign Affairs, Gen. Aldea, 
Interior, Potopeanu, National Economy- and Finance; and Gen. 
Mihail as C.-in-C. 

Rumanian troops under the orders of the new Government began to - 
march into Transylvania, while street fighting was reported in ponis 
D between Rumanian and German troops. 

ief 24.—The new Government broadcast a declaration that it 
included representatives of all political parties, united in a national 
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. democratic bloc in the most difficult and decisive period in Rumanian 
history. “The dictatorial regime hitherto, by permanently violating 
the will of the country, has en ed Rumania’s existence”, it 
stated. “To-day the dictatorship has cast aside, the people enter 
into their own Tights. The political regime we shall follow will be a 
democratic regime in which public freedom and the rights of citizens 
will be teed and respected”. Rumania’s withdrawal from the 
war and the ceasing of hostilities against Russia were intended to 
prevent a national catastrophe, and henceforth Rumania considered 
Russia, Britain, and the U.S.A. as friendly nations, The recognition 
by the Russian, British, and U.S. Governments of the injustices ‘to 
Rumania of the Vienna award opened the possibility to the Rumanian 
armies to liberate, at the side of the Allies, N. Transylvania from 
foreign occupation. “The whole country wishes for peace, but this 
means neither disarmament nor fear. Any obstacles put in the way of 
the realization of peace and liberty of the Rumanian people will result 
in a merciless fight by all armed and civilian forces against those who 
try to maintain our country at war with the United Nations.” ; 

A curfew from 8 p.m. to 5 a.m. was imposed in Bucarest, as one of a 
number of decrees issued by Gen. Teodorescu, the military commander, 
to maintain order. All Civil Servants were ordered to report, and public 
gatherings of more than three were forbidden. Al -concentration 
camps were closed and an amnesty granted for those imprisoned for 

litical crimes since 1918. Gen. Senatescu declared a state of siege in 

ucarest. AN 

A “National Rumanian ernment”, reported to have been formed 
under German auspices, declared that Michael was “the pliable 
tool of a small circle of courtiers and a clique of traitors” bent on 

“committing a ful betrayal of us all and on selling out the 
country to the Bolshevists’”. It also referred to “a small Rumanian 
Badoglio clique”. 

Awg. 25.—Russian statement re the Government’s surrender. (ses 
USSR) 

Cairo reports stated that the new Government hati appealed to the 
nation over Bucarest radio to rise and fight the Germans, and that 
after a heavy bombing of Bucarest by the Luftwaffe Rumania had 
declared war on Germany. 

Bucarest radio aoan that on the basis af the King’s proclama- 
tion the new Government had informed the German:Legation and the 
German Army Command in Rymania that they desired to “liquidate 
in good understanding’ Rumania’s relations with Germany, and that 
the Anny, determined to defend itself, would not undertake on its 
own initiative any hostile act against Germany. The orderly with- 
drawal of the German troops would be allowed. ‘After reassurances by 
the German commanders that no hostile action would be taken, 
German units had attacked and tried to disarm Rumanian units and 
had machine-gunned the population in Bucarest and elsewhere, 
while the Luftwaffe in strength had bombed Bucarest and other towns, 
destroying non-military objectives. By these acts Germany had placed 
herselt in a state of war with Rumania and the Army were ordered to, 
begin. the struggle sent all German military forces on “Rumanain 
territory. 
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Dr. Maniu broadcast. -a Statement saying that over 600,000 Ruman- . 
ians had been. sacrificed for German interests,.and the people would 
now use every means to be masters in their. own coun 

Bucarest radio later announced that the capital had been liberated 
from the Germans and that the airfield was in the hands of the Ruman- 
ian Guard, after heavy fighting. Stockholm and Algiers reports stated 
that Rumanian troops were attacking German §.S. troops guarding the 
Ploesti oil area, and Rantaniins and Hungarians were reported to be 
fighting in Brasov, Cluj, and Maros-Vasarheli. 

Aug. 28. —German reports stated that the German ‘Legation in 
Bucarest was besieged by Rumanian troops and police. Moscow 
reports stated that’ Katone was under arrest. 

Aug. 27.—Bucarest radio reported the issue of a mañifesto signed 
by the leaders of the National Peasant, the National Liberal, the 
Communist, and the Social Democratic Parties calling on all 
Rumanians to chase the Germans from their country. It said they 
were now paying for their error with heavy sacrifices, but “by our new 
attitude to-day we are righting that error”. 

Atig. 28.—The High Command announced that all German resistance 
in Bucarest had ceased, but heavy fighting was goifig on in the Ploesti 
area. Over 12,000 prisoners had been taken, and large eee of 
railway rolling stock and of lorries and cars. 





> 


SPAIN. Aug. 24.—The Foreign Minister eesti the delegate of the 
French Provisional Govetnment for the first time. Sefior Lequerica 
had just been advised by M. Piétri of the termination of his mission as 
Vichy Ambassador. 


” Awg. 25.—It was learned that at jeda 6 German merchant vessels 
and warships in N. Spanish ports and the German el officials 
who crossed the Spanish frontier from S.W. France had interned. 
It was also reported that a number of Frenth collaborationists had 
taken refuge in Spain. 

Aug. 26.—Railway services were resumed between Hendaye and 
Biarritz. 


- SWEDEN. Aug. 22.—The Government’s war insurance committee 
announced that in future it would cease to insure any ships engaged in 
traffic to and from German ports. 

Aug. 24.—The Vichy Chargé d'Affaires informed the Government 
that the arrest of Marshal Pétain and his removal to Germany had put 
an end to his mission, The Foreign Office announced that members of 
the Legation in Vichy had left for Switzerland... ` 


` 


SWITZERLAND. Aug. 23.—The wireless announced that the 
Federal Government, in view of the declaration of Marshal Pétain 
that he had been compelled to leave Vichy by violence and was there- 
fore no longer in a Fion effectively to wield his power as chief of the 
French State, had decided that the presence in Vichy of their diplomatic 
mission accredited to the French was superfluous, and that henceforth 
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the Swiss Embassy in Berlin was to look after Swiss interests in those 
parts of France occupied by German troops. The Vichy Minister in 
Berne explained to the Swiss political department that his mission 
had come to an end, but he instructed all Embassy and consulate 
officials to remain at their posts to look after French interests. í 

Aug. 24.—The German Minister asked the Government to grant 
Laval and other members of the Vichy Government asylum, according 
to Swedish reports. 





TURKEY. Aug. 24.—The Bulgarian Minister arrived in Istanbul 
for conversations with the former Speaker of the B ian Parliament, 
Mushanov, and ‘it was reported that the latter had submitted peace 
proposals to the British'Ambassador. 

Aug. 26.—The Government announced its decision to end the mission 
of its Ambassador in Vichy. 


U.S.A. Aug. 15.—Mr. Nelson issued orders empowering local pro- 
duction and man-power officials to permit the manufacture of some. 
civilian articles for long unobtainable 

Ag. 16.—Governor Dewey issued a statement in New York denounc- 
ing what he believed to be the objectives to which U.S., British, 
Russian, and Chinese representatives would address themselves at their 
coming meeting at Dumbarton Oaks, where, he said, “it is planned to 
subject the nations of the world, great and small, permanently to the 
coercive power of the 4 nations holding this conference.” He said that if | 
the Allies “get off on the wrong foot of cynical power politics we shall 
have lost the war before we have won it”; he would consider a 4-Power 
alliance as “the rankest form of imperialism”. “In the kind of perman- 
ent world organization we seek all nations, great and small, must be 
‘assured of their full rights, and for such an organization military force 
must be the servant, not the master’. 

The foreign funds control division of the Treasury stopped the with- 
drawal of Argentine gold. 
` Aug. 17.—Declaration regarding refuge for Hungarian Jews. (see 
Great Britatn.). 

Mr. Hull stated, in reply to Governor Dewey’s statement of Aug. 16, 
that no arrangement involving a mulitary alliance of the 4 ‘major 
nations permanently to coerce the rest of the world was or had ever 
been contemplated by the U.S. or amy of the Governments. In the 
Moscow Declaration the four nations placed themselves on record as 
advocating a “general international organization” open to membership 
of all peace-loving States, and thig statement was embodied in the 
Connally resolution passed in the U.S. Senate. The meeting at Dum- 
barton Oaks was for the purpose of a discussion among the signatories 
of the Moscow Declaration as to the most feasible and desirable methods 
of establishing the kind of organization envisaged in the Declaration, 
preliminary to similar discussions and early conference among all the 
United Nationsand other peace-loving countries. 

Aug. 18.—President Roosevelt told the press that a general under- 
standing had been reached between Russia, Britan, and the U.S.A. 
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regarding the occupation of Germany, regardless of how or when Ger- 
many capitulated. Te expected no dicultyi in reaching a similar agree- 
ment on the occupation of Japan. 

Aug. 19.—Mr. Hull announced the resignation of Mr. Phillips, politi- 


j s viser to Gen. Eisenhower. 


ae 20.—One ` aircraft-carrier and 2 13,000-ton cruisers were 
launched at the Philadelphia Navy yard. 

President Roosevelt announced that he was sending Mr. Donald 
Nelson and Gen. Patrick Hurley on a special mission to China. . 

M. Gromyko, the Russian Ambassador and chairman of the poriet 
delegation to the 4-Power talks, arrived in Washington 

Governor Dewey proposed the internationalization of the Ruhr asa 
step for the maintenance of peace. 

Aug. 21—Mr. Hull stated at the opening of the discussions at 
Dumbarton Oaks, between British, U.S., and Russian representatives, 
that unity for common action towards common good and against com- 
mon peril was the sole effective_method by which the peace-loving 
nations could assure for themselves security and orderly progress with* 
freedom and justice, and in the face of modern war maintenance of such 

unity was a matter of the highest and most enlightened self-interest. 
“Peace required constant devotion and ceaseless vigilance, willingness to 
take positive steps towards its preservation, constant co-operation 
among nations, and an acceptance of the idea that-its maintenance was 
a common interest so precious and important that all ternational 
differences could and must be resolved by pacific means. It also re- 
quired institutions through which the will to peace could be translated 
into action, and that was why the United Nations, in the midst of the 
prosecution of the war, had been working together to create the 
institutional foundations for a just and enduring peace. These founda- 
tions must tars ee for peaceful settlement of international ` 
disputes and for the joint use of force if necessary to prevent or suppress 
- threats to pedce; they must also support arrangements for DES 
by cooperative effort the development of conditions of stability an 
well-being necessary for peaceful and friendly international relations. - 

The Governments represented at the present discussions were fully 
agreed in their conviction that the future maintenance of peace and 

* “security must be a joint task and responsibility of all peace-loving 
nations, large or small, and they had proclaimed this conviction in the 
Moscow Declaration. The principle of sovereign equality of all peace- 
loving States, irrespective of size or str , must constitute the 
foundation of any future international organization for the maintenance 
of peace and secirity. It was also generally agreed that any such orgarf- 
ization would surely fail unless backed by force to Be used ultimately in 
case of-the failure of all other means to preserve the , and the 
nations of the world should maintain, according to their capacities, 
sufficient forces available for such joint action when necessary. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan, the leader of the U.K: delegation, stated that 
all 3 Governments represented at the Conference had shown that they 
had a general will to achieve some kind of world organization to pre- 
serve peace. In 1919 there had been a widespread feeling in many 
“Western countries that force was in itself an immoral thing, but to-day 
there was a much more widespread conviction that it was only by the 
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victors remaining both strong and w that peace could be preserved: 
The Conference was therefore met to plan a system which would epable 
individual nations to co-operate -Sectively for the common good. 
Individual nations, small and great, must be the basis of the new world 
organization, and the problem was to construct a machine which would 
give to each of them the responsibilities commensurate with its power. 





No one wished to-~impose some great Power dictatorship on the rest of . 


the world, but it was obvious that unless the great Powers were united 
in aim and ready to assume and fulfil loyally their obligations, no 
machine for maintaining peace would work in practice. On the other 
hand, even Hitler had surely learned by now that it was not by riding 
roughshod over the smaller Powers that the vital interests of the larger 
could in the long run best be protected. 

Peace in the negative sense of absence of war was not enough. Means 
must therefore be discovered whereby the expanding force of modern 
scientific discoveries was turned into constructive rather than destruc- 
tive channels, and therefore at least a measure of co-ordination between 
the various functional organizations now created or to be created must 
be arranged and they must in some way be geared to the world inter- 
national machine. If there was acute political instability no economic 

- or social organizations would function successfully, while acute discom- 
fort m the economic and social field would constantly hamper the smooth 
operation of the best political plans. 

M. Gromyko, the head of the Russian delegation to the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks conference, stated that the time was not far off when 
the combined efforts of the freedom-loving peoples would bring 
victory, and it was absolutely necessary to have resources with which 
aggression could be prevented or suppressed. 

Aug. 22.—The director of selective service, speaking at Denver, 
Colorado, forecast the release of between 1 and 2 million men from the 
armed forces after the surrender of Germany. He also endorsed.the idea 

` of gradual demobilization after the defeat of Japan. Selective service 
was now taking between 70,000 and 100,000 men a month and drafting 
would continue to operate at this rate after Germany’s surrender. 

Aug. 23.—The United Nations Inter Commission on Food and 
Agriculture issued its first report stating that recent discoveries had 
made it possible under certain conditions for all men and nations to 
achieve freedom from hunger, though no nation could hope to achieve 
it by depending solely on its own effort. It was proposed that a per- 
manent organization should be brought into being at an early date to 
promote and recommend national and international action regarding 
research relating tp nutrition, food, and agriculture, and the organiza- 
‘tion was to form part of any general international organization to 
co-ordinate the activities -of ieteeaatianal organizations with 
responsibilities. 45 nations were nominated as eligible for original 
membership: 

President Roosevelt stated, in his 16th quarterly rt to Congress 
on Lend-Lease, that until unconditional surrender of both Japan and 
Germany lend-lease would be continued on whatever scale was neces- 
sary to make the strikmg power of all the United Nations as over- 
whelming as possible. The United Nations knew that by combining 
their power they could speed the day of certain victory and that only 
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by continuing their unity could they secure a just and durable peace. 

The value of lend-lease services for the quarter ended June 30 was 
$4,045 million, and the grand total $28,270 million. Goods consigned 
-to U.S. generals for subsequent transfer in the field to lend-lease 
- countries were valued at £169,560,250, and were not included in the 
lend-lease aid total. 97 per cent of all lend-lease aid had gone to the 
British Commonwealth, Russia, and China, and the total dollar figure 
of lend-lease aid was about 15 per cent of all that the U.S.A. had spent 
for defence and war purposes. 30,900 lend-lease ’planes—about 15 per 
cent of total U.S. plane output—had been sent to the Allies since 
March 1, 1941; they had purchased another 7,000, and 175,000 had been 

kept for the U.S. forces. 26,900 lend-lease tanks and 637,600 other 

itary motor vehicles had been sent, and an additional 1,600 tanks . 
and 270,000 vehicles had been purchased, while 36,500 tanks and 1} 
million other vehicles had been retained. The lend-lease share of total: 
U.S. production of tanks and other military motor vehicles was larger 
than for any other category of munitions—25 per cent. Over $300 
million worth of food had been sent to the U.K. and Russia between 
~ March, 1941 and June, 1944—less than 10 per cent of total food pro- 
duction since the beginning of lend-lease. 

The prospect for the United Nations had changed from imminent 
danger of disaster to the certainty of complete victory sooner than had 
been hoped. In the 3 years from June, 1941 the Soviet forces, while 
suffering the terrible numbers of 5,300,000 dead and missing, had 
killed or captured 7,800,000 of the enemy. In W. Europe the Allies 
were destroying hundreds of thousands of the enemy. Lend-lease 
shipments to the U.K.—half of them fighting equipment—between 
March, 1941'and June, 1944 had a value of $9, 32. 549, 000, including 
over 6,000 aircraft and over 9,900 tanks. The British produced by far 
the larger share of the equipment needed for their forces. By June 30, 
1944 the U.S.A. had received without cost over $3,000 million worth of 
‘reverse lend-lease supplies and service—mostly provided to U.S. 
forces by the British amna. 

President Roosevelt received the British, Russian, and U.S. repre- 
sentatives to the Dumbarton Oaks conference and urged upon them 
the importance of early agreement and of their duty to “produce a 
working plan”, 

Aug. 24.—The Secretary of War told the press that German casual- 
ties in the battle of Normandy exceeded 300,000. 

The Chinese Finance Minister told the Senate that China was 
prepared to back up a properly constituted world organization with 
all we have” in the enforcement of peace. “In matters of international 
co-operation we wholeheartedly support the policies of the U.S.A., 
which we are convinced are founded on the same ideals of justice and 
decency which the Chinese people traditionally cherish.” , 

Aug. 25.—Agreement signed in France by'Gen. Eisenhower and 
Gen. Koenig regarding the taking over of civil administration in’ 
liberated France. (see France.) 

Aug. 26.—Lord Halifax, broadcasting on his return from London, 
reaffirmed Britain’s pledge to go ahead and deal with Japan after the 
defeat of Sino: , and went on to say that it was becoming more and 
more clear that he peaceful order they hoped’ to set up after the war 
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was not something that would spring quite suddenly out of a large peace 
conference. It would depend on the thought and work put into it before 
the war was over. Every country was going to be faced with problems 
that would provide plenty of headaches for all of them, and they must 
look forward to a period of great effort and self-denial. 

Referring to the flying bombs, he said that in the first 4 years of the 
war the total casualties of the British Commonwealth .were over 
800,000 and must now be nearing 1 million, and yet the people of 
London and the areas called the “bomb highway” had stood up 
splendidly to this weapon. The people on whom the bombs fell were 
quite determined not to let their troubles in any way affect the war 
effort; they felt, indeed, that they were part of the front line, and were 


taking some of the weight off the fighting troops. 


U.S.S.R. Aug. 19.—An article in Pravda, answering suggestions by a 
Turkish publicist that the Red Army was deliberately taking things 
easy outside Warsaw while the Poles were rising inside the city, stated 
that the Red Army was doing everything humanly possible to capture 
Warsaw. But it was asked that a little common sense should be shown 
in regard to the situation. ‘There are towns that have been liberated 
by direct assault and many others by by-passing, but no big town has 
been freed by concerted action between the army and the inhabitants” 
the article stated. “It has been the Red Army’s experience that rela- 
tively unarmed popular movements, fighting in areas where the enemy 
is heavily concentrated, are bound to fail in the face of strong forces 
armed with modern weapons. From the start the Warsaw venture was 
destined to miscarry, with useless sacrifice of life.” 

Aug. 20.—Lieut.-Gen. von Arnim, former commander of a Division 
captured at Stalingrad, issued a statement supporting Paulus’ declara- 
ton that Germany must remove Hitler and bring the war to an end. 
Two more German generals joined the Union of German Officers within 
the Free Germany movement in Moscow. - 

Ang. 21.—An article in War and the Working Class, commenting 
on the Dumbarton Oaks conference, stated that “the main responsi- 
bility for ensuring a durable peace must rest on those countries whose , 
might is ensuring victory over the aggressor”. The consolidation of 
the alliance between Britain, Russia, and the U.S.A. in the post-war 
period was urged; “the ill-will and purposeful forces of the aggressors 
in west and east must be set off by the no less purposeful good-will 
of the opponents of aggression, the champions of peace and general 
security”. Attention was called to the “sinister tendency” of the 
intervals between the occasions of German aggression to grow shorter, 
and it was stated that the task was not only to destroy Fascist- 
German power but to prevent any revival of the German aggressive 
spirit. Other articles attribyted Germany’s rise to a position where she- 
was able to make war after her previous defeat to the ex¢lusion of the 
Soviet Union from the peace-keeping machinery of the inter-war 
period, to the fact that Germany was able to keep ‘her army and indus- 
trial potential by surrendering before her homeland was invaded, and 
to the disunity between nations, which was partly attributable to the 
isolation of the Soviet Union. 

- Aug. 25.—It was learned that the Government had withdrawn their - 
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recognition of the Australian Legation’s representation of the Polish 
Government’s interests in Russia. 

The Commissariat of Foreign Affairs issued a statement 
M. Molotov’s declaration in April of the Government’s intention 
to respect Rumania’s territorial integrity and to refrain from inter- 
ference in her internal affairs. It was added that Russia considered 


‘it imperative to help Rumania towards achieving full independence by 


freeing herself from the enemy’s yoke, and the High Command’ was 
prepared to allow the Rumanian Army to retain arms for the struggle 
against the Germans, or against the Magyars for the liberation of 
Transylvania, and to aid them in this task. The Red Army would be 
obliged to continue fighting in Rumania until the Germans there had 
been defeated, and it was stated that co-operation between the Ru- 
manian and Russian armies to this end‘was the only way of speeding 
the end of hostilities m Rumania. 


~ VATICAN CITY. Aug. 22—The death of the Papal Secretary of 


State, Cardinal Maglione, was announced. 
Aug. 23.—The Pope received Mr. Churchill for a discussion which 
“touched upon various essential questions relating to seit 
problems of the present hour”. 

Aug. 27.—The Osservatore Romano announced that Berard, the Vichy 
Ambassador, had informed the Holy See on Aug. 24 that as Pétain 
was no longer able to exercise the powers entrusted to him by the 
National Assembly he (Berard) T ondi his mission to the Holy See 
had ended. i 

Aug. 28:—It was learnt that the Pope had sent a message to the 
Roman Catholics of London, exhorting them to bear their trials with 


- Christian resignation and fortitude, and also with Christian sentiments 


of forgiveness, charity, and mercy. 


YUGOSLAVIA. Aug. 22.—The text of the agreement signed “in 
liberated Yugoslav territory” on June 16 by the Yugoslav Prime 
Minister and Marshal Tito was published. It stated that the National 
Committee of Liberation and the Royal Yugoslay Government had 
agreed that the Government should be formed from “those p 
democratic forces which have not compromised themselves in the 

le against the National Liberation Movement”, and that its main 
task should be to render all possible aid to the National Liberation 
Army and all others who henceforth fought with equal determination 
against the common enemy of the Fatherland, but on condition that 
the latter joined the single national front. It would also be its duty to 
ensure the supply of foodstuffs to the Yugoslav population and to see 
that the work of Yugoslav bodies abroad had due care for the national 
rights, the needs of the people, and for the National Liberation struggle 
within the country. 

The National Committee of Liberation and the Royal Government 
were to appomt the organs to co-ordinate the collaboration in the 
struggle against the enemy, in the reconstruction of the country, and in 
the conduct of foreign policy, thus facilitating as soon'as possible the 
creation of a single representation of the State. The National Com- 
mittee did not consider it necessary at the moment to give prominence 
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to the question of the King and the Monarchy, smce the solution of 
the organization of the State was to be decided by the people after the 
liberation of the country. 

Dr. Subasitch’s Government was to make a declaration, recognizing 
the achievements of the Yugoslav peoples during their struggle, by 
which the foundations of a democratic, federal organization of the State 
had béen laid and a temporary administration set up by the Anti- 
Fascist Council of the National Liberation Army, with the Liberation 
Committee as its executive organ, giving full recognition to the National 
Army of Liberation, condemning all traitors who had collaborated 
with the enemy, and appealing to the whole nation for all fighting 
forces to join up with the National Army of Liberation. M Tito, 
as President of the Liberation Committee, was to issue a declaration of 
collaboration with Dr. Subasitch’s Government and to make it clear 
that the Committee would not raise the questidn of the final organiza- 
tion of the State during the war. 

On Aug. 8 Dr. Subasitch’s Government issued their declaration in 
London, and added that they would endeavour, “in harmony with the 
Allies’ war aims, that all those regions inhabited by our-people and not 
yet a component part of Y via, be liberated and-joined to Yugo- 
slavia and that complete in dence and sovereignty be assured to 
such a Yugoslavia”. Marshal Tito’s declaration of Aug. 17 stated that 
it was the aim of the National Liberation Movement to work for the 
establishment of a democratic and federal régime, and “not, as our 
enemies accuse us, the aim of introducing Communism”. The question 
of the future Government should be left to the free choice ofthe people, 
and any idea that the National Liberation Army would prevent “by 
the use of arms the free and full expression of the people’s will” was 
rejected. He described the agreement-as a summons to all Serbs who 
were still hesitant or fighting beside Neditch and Mihailovitch, and, to 
those Croats and Slovenes who had fought on the side of the invader. 
The agreement made it “impossible for traitors like Drazha Mihailo- 
vitch to conceal their treason behind the cae of a legitimate 
aay 

yh eae 26.—A Royal decree was issued annulling ; a decree of June 10, 
1924 by which the H.Q. of the High Command was originally estab- 
lished. ` A Government statement announced that this decree removed 
the last possibility which might cause confusion or hamper the united 


national les Seas against the Germans and the quislings, by bringing 
to an end the H.Q. of the eis Command under Gen. Mihatlovitch. 
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TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS" 


A Note on their Relation to International Security 


AS the world gets smaller through the development of rapid com- 
munications of all kinds the question of the relation of transport and 
telecommunications to the great problem of imternational security 
becomes of increasing importance. The following Note makes certain 
assumptions as to the character and scope of whatever system of 
international security $ worked out, and the principal of these assump- 
tions may be thus 

(a) International security must be baged on a world-wide organiza- 
tion. ' 

(b) There is no prospect of the subordination of political sovereignty 
to a'super-State, or of national defence forces to the majority decision 
of an international body. > 

{c) Without some pooling of sovereignty, e.g. international right 
to use national bases, and right of international inspection, no progress 
can be made in organizing international security. 

@ It would be possible to create and administer an international 
detence force, but the difficulty without common sovereignty lies in its 
control. 

(e The main armed forces to prevent aggression ‘will, therefore, 
have to be provided from national forces. 

(f} All available force may \be required to resist an attempt at world 
domination. 

(g) A small international throe with limited police duties might be . 
feasible. 

(A) Even assuming that a large majority of eran ee States can 
always be counted on to rally, like the British Empire ‘has twice done, 
to resist aggression, it is, nevertheless, essential that plans should be 
made beforehand to ensure effective and,.if possible, preventive action, 
and an organization must be ready to carry out agreed measures at 
short notice. 

(+) An international general staff will be under a disadvantage that 
it cannot be determined beforehand who will be the aggressor. 

(j) No scheme for international security aimed at particular. States 
is likely to be lasting. 

(k) No scheme is likely to be eae or satisfactory which admits 
of neutrality. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS = 
In the absence of a world sovereign authority it is worth examining 
what are the chances of sovereignty being pooled on a world basis for 
certain functions, and whether there are possibilities of supplementing © 
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direct military measures for collective security by creating new, or 
utilizing existing.international organizations in the various fields of: 
international activity. where a certain, amorat’ of international 
control has been, or may be, acceptci. as being in the 
general interest. Transport and communications afford the most 
promising field for this line of approach, and also afford an opportunity 
for setting to work internationally on specific problems without 


f waiting for the. sojution of the political difficulties involved in tasks 
` such as that of organizing an international pea force. 


-International transport relations can,be broadly divided into three - 
_ categories: 5 


“1. Technical regulations; 2 Commercial competition; and 3. Inter~ 


. national security. 


international organizations already exist for the ern 


-~ of the different, forms of transport. The international organization of 


commercial co-operation on a world basis in telecommunications, air, 
transport, and shipping is overdue, but is itself dependent on the’ 
-= assumption of international security. 


As regards security, transport and communications can be organized 


) . to’ constitute a potent weapon for enforcing international decisions 


a recalcitrant State, provided there is force in reserve. Block- 
ade or, if there are no neutrals, embargo, and the denial of postal and 


. telecommunication facilities, the use of ports and aerodromes or 


-$ passage ‘through maritime canals and narrow straits would, if action is 
+ taken in time, probably be alone sufficient to bring about the submission 


` of a potential aggressor. 


In the light of the above observations it is worth examining the 
different forms of communications and transport. 


” TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


f ee ype of cable and wireless communication has been 
T as 


E to the security and prestige of the owning 
countries. This fact has coloured the intense rivalry between the 


different cable-owning groups and has led to smaller countries installing 
short wave wireless telegraph and telephone stations in order to be 
“independent of the cable-owning countries, though the amount of 


Be business‘in most cases is far too small to justify such installations 


.- commercially. . The situation is complicated by the struggle between 
cables and’ wireless. This has led to the amalgamation of cables and 
wireless interests in Great Britain, while American cables are associated. 


with the privately operated internal telegraph system of the U.S.A. 


It is technically desirable that cable and wireless telegraphy should 
_- he'treated together. It is politically unnecessary to interfere with the 
`- internal systems of each country and, although there may be scope for 
regional organization in each of the Continents, it is only necessary 
to consider trans-oceanic. communications from the point of vitw of the 
world organization of security. 

Organization for World: Security. The major interests involved are 
com tively few; and it would solve both the problems of commercial 
Ti and International security as regards telecommunications if 


Eae -the cables and wireless. interests of all countries were amalgamated 
a into a world-wide organization, which might take the form of an inter- 
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national corporation to which all existing oceanic cable and wireless 
telegraph systems should’ be transferred, and which should have a 
world monopoly for such’ services; the’ corporation enjoying in each 
country the privileges hitherto reserved for hational trans-oceanic 
communications und 

It may be observed that this kind of monopoly in the public interest, 


with limited profits, is a very different matter from a monopoly in 


favour of a vested interest. 


In the absence of political rivalry there would bf to be no éeason- 


why such a corporation should not function effectively. Provided ‘the 
` corporation is managed by a non-governmental organization operating 
on commercial lines, there is no reason why States should not be share- 
holders, but it would undoubtedly be a political advantage that the 
two principal constituents were already privately owned? z 7 Trans- 


oceanic telephone communications should come under thè, same or a` 


similar o tion. 


It will be necessary to have some body, possibly the International os 


Telecommunication Union, to safeguard the interests, of the public by `- : 


exercising some control over rates. 


Broadcasting. The technical regulation of broadcasting, including -` - 


the allocation of wave-lengths, can be looked after by or through the 


Internationa] Telecommunication Union, but the control of propaganda- 


is more a political than a communications question. Some control of 
broadcasting in normal times in the interest of world gels pre- 
sumably be arranged for. The machinery which may 


being necessary to safeguard world security. 


ted.for .-. 
the purpose would doubtless be used in the event of international action- ~- 


The above matters are dealt with on 58-65 and 78-83 of - 


I nternational Telecommmunications, published by Chatham House, 


- 


AIR TRANSPORT 


- Measures for the limitation or control of military aviation are outside - 


the scope of this note. The control of civil aviation in the interests of 
collective security is dealt with in International Asr Transport, published 
by Chatham House, pages 75-85, and 101-106. 

The Canadian Proposal. Previous attempts between the Wo. wars 


S the subject by’the international regulation and‘ supérvision p 
e manufacture and export pf aircraft and by the international ` ` 
cients of air transport completely failed. e recent -Canadian. + 


proposals: coming from a quarter which was opposed to any, "form of 
mternationalization of air transport in non-European regions would 
seem to indicate an appreciable movement towards internationaliza- 


tion. The machinery pro is an Air T: rt Authority consisting ` 


of an Assembly and a „with Regional Councils, acting by 


majority vote. The votes of member States vary from one to six.. -The ` 


chief function of this Authority, apart from the regulatory side of 
aviation,-is to license international air lines. The Authority may 
operate services if directed to do so by the Organization for Inter- 
national Security, which oould also direct the immediate cancellation 
of licences and the “taking of measures concerning technical ‘services, 
operating facilities, and bases”. 

1 See the House of Commins debate iñ Canada, March 17, 1944. 
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The scheme proposes starting with a provisional allocation of voting 
pore and the provisional licensmg of previous existing services, but 
eaves the future allocation of voting power and the basis of future 
` licensing open for future settlement. It does not refer to the control of 
private international flying, of national services, or of aircraft manu- 
facture, nor are any measures proposed for an air police force to police 
the air routes, or for inspection to watch for developments which might 
affect international security. Lord Beaverbrook has stated, however, 
that the-United States considered the Canadian proposal to be too rigid 
as a.basis for the talks at the proposed international conference. 

Influence of Civil Aviation on World Security. Air transport is de- ~ 
veloping sö rapidly that it is not easy even for experts to foresee how 
important the control of civil aviation will be to international security 
in the future. On this vital question the least that can be done is to 
obtain the considered opinion, issued with full responsibility, of the 
air military ‘advisers of the United Nations. Moreover, the psycho- 
. logical effect’ in a crisis of the possibility of airborne attack or rocket 
*planes launched out of the blue has to be taken into account in con- 
sidering the need for the unlimited right of inspection of factories, 
perodromes, and other sites. 

‘If the responsible opinion of the experts is that the control or inter- 
nationalization of civil aviation is necessary for future security, this 
will involve considerable limitations to the unrestricted development 
of civil aviation. The collective political force of aircraft constructing 
and operating interests will be marshalled against any such limitation 
of the freest development of civil aviation. The world would then have 
to make a fateful decision between security and free aviation, and there is a 
risk that the power of the above interests will be such as to render 
difficult an objective decision. - i : 

The extent to which States are prepared to accept the’ necessary 
implications of international collaboration in civil aviation in the 
interest of collective security will be a measure and test of the real will 
to implement the declarations of the- Atlantic Charter, Moscow, and 
oen and those made by the Governments of the U.K., U.S.A., and 

Organization for the Control of Civil Aviation. Even if, as a result of 
the report of the military experts, the necessity for international control 
of civil aviation in the interest of security is accepted there will be a 
danger that, in an endeavour to compromise, the arrangemerits agreed 
to.may be ineffective for the purpose. A fully effective control would 
seem to require an International Air Organization which should own 
or participate in the principal international air services and license all 
other services, including natjonal services, with the right of participa- 
.tion; should own or Baas in the airports used for international - 
services and license all other airports; should license and participate in 
all aircraft construction firms and schools for pilots; and should have 
full right to protect its functions by inspection. Private flying, to the 
extent that it can be allowed on grounds òf safety, might be restricted 
to light-type ‘planes of approved design, private users requiring larger” 
‘planes both for passenger and goods being catered for by a taxi service 
„provided by one of the licensed undertakings. . 

1 See his speech in the House of Lords on May 10, 
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Licensing of air port might bé on a similar basis to air licensing 
in Great Britain or the U.S.A. or road licensing in these countries, i.e. 
public convenience and gaan with a desirable measure of com- 
petition. In this way it would be possible to preserve individual . 
initiative and encourage the orderly development of air servites while 
retaining such complete control as may be essential for international - 
security. The prohibition of manufacture of ’planes or major compon- | 
ents by Axis Powers need not deprive these countrjes of participation . 
in international air services under the future international régime. 

The extent of financial participation by the International~Air 
Organization, funds for which should be provided internationally, 
possibly through the proposed International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, need only be sufficient for effective supervision, 
from the inside, over matters affecting international security, the 
companies being otherwise free to develop commercially. It ht be 
possible for air police with the limited hincHons of policing the air 
routes to be under this Organization. Offences against the international 
control regulations committed by individuals might be tried in the 
first place in the local courts, with a right of appeal in certain cases to 
an international court, to which all infringements of the international - 
regulations by States would be referred. 

SEA TRANSPORT 

The experience of two world wars has provided much information 
on the collective use of shipping in the general interest. Any world 
system of collective security would include plans for the similar poolmg 
of resources. 

Collective Embargo. Article 16 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations embodies the conception of an international blockade against 
a State resorting to war, but it is important to note that the sanction 
proposed is rather in the form of an embargo or prohibition of trade 
and other relations by all members of the League than a blockade, 
which implies that there will be States desiring to continue their - 
relations with the aggressor State. A complete embargo is evidently a 
far more potent sanction than a blockade. Its embodiment in inter- 
national machinery would, imply that there is to be no such thing as 
neutrality, it throws the onus of the use of force on the aggressor nation; 
it is a test of the readiness of-nations to unite for collective security. 

. The refusal of admission to ports would be a definite step further in 
the isolation of a trespassing St Sta te, and would facilitate the discovery 
of any State which was evading its obligations to take collective action. 

If neutrality is still to be recognized control of shipping by navicerts 
and ship warrants would have to be applied. 

Maritime Canals and Narrow Stratis. As an alternative or supple- 


~ 


mentary measure the control of maritime canals and straits 
one of the means at the disposal of a future international au F 
for ea international security. There would be no need to distur 
the principles of free navigation or the nationality of the administration 
so long as such free navigation is effectively assured in normal times, 
but the international authority responsible for world security might 
have the power to direct that passage should be refused to vessels, 
nationals, and goods of States which had been adjudged to beʻacting 
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contrary ‘to the prescriptions laid down for safeguarding the security 
‘ and peace of the world. 
`. The practical execution of such restrictions would depend on the 
a of control over the waterways in question. There should be little 
itficulty as regards maritime canals and narrow straits, suck as the 
Turkish Straits, involving entry into national ports. Prohibition of 
passage would in itself be in the nature of an economic sanction corres- 
: ponding t to an embargo on the use of national ports. As, however, 
economic sanctions are useless unless they have force behind them, it 
might be found desirable for any international defence force, should 
one be constituted in the future, to have stations on such waterways 
In the case of wider straits such as the Straits of Gibraltar, the denial 
of passage would involve measures which would be more military than 
economic. It Will be seen from the above that the denial of sea transport 
could be an important weapon in the service of collective security if 
the nations of the world have the will to use it. 

Organization of Sea Transport for Collective Security. Plans for sea 
transport for collective security would doubtless be worked out by a 
future international security eee in conformity with international 
engagements. The international shi g control organization would 
have to be planned beforehand and re-established during any emer- 
gency to ensure the most effective use of national fleets for the common 
object. Expert advice will also be needed in planning the enforcement 
of the various sanctions referred to above. The appropriate mter- 
national organization might. be a sea transport inter-governmental 
committee of the security organization, but no concrete suggestion 
can be made until further progress has been made in working out the 
general organization for collective security. There would seem to be 
no difficulty over sea transport if the major problems of ‘collective 
security are successfully solved. 


OTHER FORMS OF TRANSPORT 
The other forms of transport—rajlways, inland waterways, and road 
transport—are of regional rather than world importance, and would , 
play only a minor part in the o tion of international security, 
though they would be affected in the same way-as telecommunications 
and air and sea transport in the event of sanctions being imposed. 


It is worth noting that the kind of organization outlined in thé case 
of telecommunications and air pice ape would go far to end the inter- 
national commercial rivalries which existed before the war and, at 
least as regards telecommunications, would provide a more efficient 
and cheaper world-wide service. 

The extent of the functional pooling of sovereignty necessary to 
make the above communications and transport arrangements effective 
does not raise issues of vital national interest of the order which would 
be involved by the pooling of national forces or the constitution of an - 
` international defence force.. The organizations suggested would, if 
created, be able to keep in day-to-day touch with what is going on, and 
would be available if necessary to take instant executive action. They 
would not have to make ibs directed against any particular country, 
as any coercive action they ae be required t take would congist 


t 
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of the suspension of services and not positive measures. One advantage 
of transport co-operation for security is that it offers an opportunity 
for the smaller Powers to contribute their share equally with the larger 
ones, : 

It must be remembered, however, that no sanctions will be effective 
unless backed by force, and the adoption of the above suggestions 
would not dispense with plans for collective military action in the last 


resort. , ; .. 
F. O. M. 


A SKETCH OF THE EUROPEAN ECONOMY 


I. Its Basic Stracture and Problems 


NOW that the political re-shaping and the economic reconstruction of 
Europe are coming into sight it may be useful to try to see the pre-war 
European economy, and its development between the wars, as a whole. 
The purpose of this article, and of some with which it is hoped to follow 
it, is to sketch in outline the economic structure of Europe as it was. 
fifteen or twenty years ago, to indicate the problems by which it was 
faced and the stresses to which it whs subjected then and subse-, 
pan and to show the general pattern of development which resulted. 

the present article the`basic resources, structure, and problems of 
Europe will be reviewed; in the next one it is hoped to describe the 
pattern of national specialization and international trade which 
existed in the later 1920s, and subsequently to trace the main changes 
in it to the present day. The area under discussion here excludes all 
parts of the U.S.S.R. (which, because of the special nature of its 
economy no less than for reasons of statistical convenience, can hardly 
be discussed except as a separate subject), but it includes the United 
Kingdom. : ' 

What, then, are the basic natural resources upon which the economy 
of Europe depends? Europe is fairly (but by world standards not very) 
rich in those resources whjch have the greatest influence upon the 
location of economic activity, since they are the most immobile and 
are used in the greatest quantities—namely, agricultural land and 
sources of power. She had not much more land actually under cultiv- - 
ation in 1939 than had the U.S.S.R. or the United States, and less than 
China; she has only a fraction of the pasture land which the British 
Dominions collectively or the United States possesses. Her coalreserves 
are probably little more than a quarter of those of the United States, and 
considerably less, also, than those of the U.S.S.R., and she has, of 
course, very little petroleum; her potential water-power is considerable, 
but probably less than that of the U.S.S.R. and well under a quarter of 
that of Africa. Her reserves of the metalliferous minerals, also, are not 
especially large. The natural wealth of Europe, indeed, lies not so much 
in the abundance of her natural resources as in their proximity to each 
other and to good natural lines of communication, and in her climate. 
That no point in the area under discussion lies more than 500 miles from 
the sea, and few points more than 70 miles from either tidewater -or 
fairly easily navigable major rivers, that the climate of practically the 
whole area is notably temperate, while most of it enjoys a rainfall 
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adequate for some form of ihtensive agriculture, and much of it has at 
least moderately rich soil—these are the natural conditions which lie at 
the roots of its wealth. The human factors on which, also, its wealth is 
based—population-density, enterprise, skill, and organization——owe 
much to the natural conditions. 

The distribution of natural resources in Europe is, however, markedly 
uneven. The land and climate are suitable for intensive stock-raising, 
dairy-farming, cereal or vegetable cultivation (or for forms of mixed 
rng base based upon. these) in much of Britain, France, the Low Coun- 
tries, southern Scandinavia, and in a great wedge tapering from 
western Germany to the Carpathians. These are the richest agricultural 
lands of the Continent. To the south lie areas which, either because 
they are mountainous or because of their “Mediterranean” climate, 
support (if anything) only somewhat specialized crops at all well; to 
the east, in the Danube valley, are great areas with extremely rich soil 
but lacking water; to the north—in eastern Germany and large 
of Poland—both poor soils and inadequate rainfall are found, while all 
but the soptherh parts of Scandinavia are little suited to any forms 
of agriculture but extensive dairy-farming. 

The distribution of mineral resources tens to reinforce the inequal- 
ities due to these variations in agricultural conditions. The t coal- 
` fields of Europe—those_of Great Britain, northern France and Belgium, 
the Ruhr, Saxony, and Silesia—all lie in or near the belt of favourable: 
agricultural conditions which stretches across the continent. Those ore 
deposits which have exercised most influence on the location of industry 
and population also lie in this belt (e.g. the low-grade iron ores of the 

Midlands and Lorraine), for low Has ores far from sources of 
power and fuel are not worth working, while high-grade ores other than 
iron (such as the Swedish and Spanish iron ores) and the ores of most 
metals are worth bringing from far away to the established industrial 
centres, and give rise to nothing but a mining industry near their place 
of origin. It is on the combination of coal and iron that the greatést 
industial centres are still based, and France, Germany, the United 
Kingdom, and the Low Countries possess four-fifths of the coal reserves 
and probably two-thirds of the workdble iron ore of the whole 
Continent. 

Water-power, on the other hand, since it is associated with mountains 

and heavy rainfall, naturally tends to be located outside the regions of 
prosperous agriculture—and hence, in Europe, it happens also to be 

enerally far from the centres of coal- -mining and of the older industries. 

e development of hydro-electricity in Europe in the last forty years 
has, therefore, been a boon to hitherto poor countries—Scandinavia, 
southern France, Switzerland, and Italy—and is likely to be of in- 
estimable benefit to the still poorer ones of eastern Europe in the future, 
though Europe east of Germany has only a fifth or a quarter of the 
whole Continent’s resources. This development of water-power, more- 
over, has been associated with the rise ost to paty among the 
non-ferrous metals ‘of aluminium, which requires plentiful electric 
energy. for its extraction, and the principle ore of w ia (bauxite) 1s 
found in parts of Europe which are still either very poor or far fi 
wealthy—Hungary, Yugoslavia, Italy, and southern France. If "its 
importance continues to rise relatively to that of other metals, these 
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poorer areas may therefore find their relative wealth increased thereby. 
It is the power rather than the ore, however, that attracts the industry, 
and gives rise to dense industrial populations. 

The density of population in Europe corresponds in a general way 
to the distribution of resources, being especially great where industrial 
resources have been developed. The variation of population-density is, 
however, in an important sense less marked than that of resources; 
population has shown a relative increase in thé areas with the greatest 
resources, but not to anything like the extent that would have been 
necessary to render standards of living roughly the same in these areas 
as in those with less natural wealth. Partly, of course, this is due to 
inertia, the present Europe, with its clear-cut industrial areas, has grown 
in little more than a century from a Europe in which -population- 
densities were much more evenly distributed than now; the movement 
of population has not kept pace with.this growth, and the agricultural 
areas are therefore more thickly populated, in relation to their capacity 
to produce income, than are the industrial districts. The inertia has, 
however, been reinforced for some time by differences in the rates of 
natural increase; death-rates fell first in the rapidly-ind 
countries (the connection between the resulting population-increase and 
industrialization was close‘but probably complicated); the same’ change 
occurred in the less industrialized areas fifty or a hundred years later, 
when birth-rates were already beginning to fall in the older industrial 
countries, whose rates of natural increase were thus already declining. 
Hence, for perhaps half a century the natural increase of population in 
the still mainly agricultural parts of Europe—which, even agricultur- 
ally, are by nature the less productive—has been slower than in the 
more highly industrialized and agriculturally richer areas. 

The highly-industrialized part of Europe—roughly the United 
Kingdom, France, the Low Countries, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
and Czechoslovakia—has a population of about 200 million, which is 
roughly equal to that of the less highly industrialized countries to the 
south, east, and north, and its absolute (and therefore also its relative) 
rate of population-growth in the years between the world wars has been 
barely a third of ‘that in the less industrial European countries. In 
both groups the rate of growth was, of course, falling; according to the 
recent League of Nations projections of population- -trends (ignoring the 
effects of the present war) the highly-industrialized countries would have 
reached their maximum~population of 204 million in the early 1950s 
(a3 a result of the war, consequently, they may already have reached 
their maximum), while southern and eastern Europe rhe great arc of 
countries from Portugal, through Italy, the Balkans, and Hungary to 
Lithuania) would still have an incr (though-a more slowly ip- 
creasing) population in 1970, ‘the na increase between 1940 and 
that year (a considerable part of which the war has in fact cancelled 
being some 27 million, Northern Euro Scandinavia, Estonia, an 
Latvia—however, agrees with the more highly industrialized countries 
in reaching its maximum population not later than the early 1950s. 

In Northern Europe, indeed, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark lie , 
nearer to the most highly-industrialized countries than to the eastern 
and southern ones in standard of living as well as in rate and probable 
future trend of population-growth, though their occupational structure ~- 
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is zoughly half-way between that of the characteristically industrial 
and the characteristically non-industrial European countries. The 
industrial countries as a whole apparently have about 40 per cent of 
their occupied populations engaged in industry and mining and 20 per 
cent engaged in agriculture, fishing, and forestry (the latter percentage 
varying between 6 in the United Kingdom, through 17 in Belgium, the 
least agricultural country on the mainland, to nearly 25 in France, 
Germany, and Austria, ahd slightly more in Czechoslovakia). The coun= _ 
tries of the south and east, on the other hand, probably have, as a whole, 
about 22 per cent of their occupied populations engaged in industry and 
mining and about 65 per cent in agriculture, forestry, and fishing; the 
proportions varying from about 32 and 44 per cent respectively in Italy 
to 15 and 67 per cent respectively in Bulgaria. The average real income 
per capita in the eastern and southern countries is little more than a, 
third of what it is in the highly-industrialized lands of western and 
central Eurbpe. In all these countries, rich or poor, moreover, real 
incomes in industry are consistently higher than those in agriculture. 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark fall in between, with about 28 per cent 
of their isola ee populations in jndustry and mining and 34 per cent in 
agriculture, forestry, and fishing, but the contribution of the former to 
their national incomes is greater than that of the latter. Industrial 
productivity in Norway and Sweden use their industries are 
modern and highly-specialized ones on their very plentiful forest 
and water-power resources) is very high, while in Denmark (which is 
much richer in agricultural resources) it is also fairly high, though for 
different reasons, so that their av capita real incomes are 
raised into something like equality with those of the more fully indus- 

- ` trialized countries to the south of them. ' 

Thus, the fundamental economic problems are very different in 
different parts of Europe. In the southern and eastern countries over- 
whelmingly the most important problem is (afid seems likely for some - 
time to remain) that of staving off the pressure which an increasing 
population exerts on limited agricultural resources. For the solution of 
this problem industrial resources exist, though not in such abundance 
as in the more fortunate west and centre, and, of course, they cannot be 
made available without a large supply of capital, which can come only 
from outside or (in most cases) from a drastic transformation of internal 
institutions and modes of economic behaviour. In the industrial west, 
on the other hand, the pressure of population has ceased to increase at 
all alarmingly, and has, indeed, been absorbed long ago by the rapid 
development of manufacturing industry. There the problems are of a 
different order; first comes the industrial country’s problem par 
excellence of maintaining full employment of men and plant, and, 
second, the partially related one of adapting the area’s economy to a 
situation in which it is no longer virtually the only Paar ots 
industrial one in the world. For the northern countries the outstanding 
problem is even more one of foreign trade—how to maintain and, if 

ible, to.extend the basis of high industrial and agricultural special- 
ization on which they have raised themselves from poverty. 

_ These separate problems of separate parts of Europe are, however, far 

easier to solve*if they are thought of as common European problems. 

- The poverty and population-pressure of the south and east are, in fact, 
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necessarily matters of concern to the west and north, if only because 
they render the countries concerned ially susceptible to economic 
and ‘political pressure from their thier neighbours, and give rise, 
ultimately, to senses of grievance and frustration which may have (as 
they already have had in some notable instances) serious international 
cases bt The solution of the problems both of the industrial west 
the south and east depend also to some extent on the markets 
- which each presents for the other’s goods, while the north is very heavily 
dependent on the external economic policies of the main industrial 
countries. To see how the commercial interests of the various European 
countries were interrelated in the later 1920s (which may be taken asa 
pepe will be the main task of a forthcoming article. J 
A.J.B 





OUTLUNE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS, 


WESTERN EUROPE ; 

No air raid alerts were sounded in London during Sept. 1-11. 3 

The position in northern France at the end of August was that the 
British 2nd Army was across the lower Seine, on which several bridge- 
heads had been firmly established and linked up, and reached the 
Somme and established a bridgehead at Amiens. "Ehe U.S. 3rd Army 
had crossed the Aisne and the Marne, ying Soissons, Laon, 
-Chalons, and Vitry. The Canadians entered ha and pushed on 
north towards Dieppe. On Aug. 31 Gen. Eisenhower’s H.Q. announced 
that up to Aug. 25 the operations had resulted in 5 Panzer divisions 
being yed and 6 severely mauled, while 20 infantry divisions 
had been eliminated and 12 very badly cut up, 3 of them parachute 
divisions. Three others were trap in Brittany and one in the 
Channel Is. Over 400,000 of the enemy Were out of action, half of them 
aang the number captured since July 25 alone being over 135,000. 

aterial destroyed or captured included 1,300 tanks, 5, 000 cars and 
lorries, 500 assault guns, and 1,500 field and heavier guns. Since D-day 
2,378 aircraft had been shot down and 1 ,167 destroyed on the ground, 
while some 300 naval vessels had been sunk or badly damaged. 

Three German Field-Marshals and one Army Ganimander had been 
dismissed or incapacitated, and 1 Army, 3 Corps, 15. Divisional and 
1 Fortress Commander killed or captured. 

At the ee of September the Americans crossed the Meuse, 
taking Verdun and Commercy on Sept. 1, and entered St. Mihiel, on 
the east bank. The British 2nd Army occupied Arras and established 
2 more bridgeheads on the'Somme, and the Canadians entered Dieppe 
and pushed on to Abbeville, which they captured on Sept. 41 

Two Allied spearheads crossed the Belgian frontier on Sept 2, one 
reaching Tournai and the other pushing along the Sambre from 
Maubeuge. These columns advanced 60 miles in 24 hours, overrunning 
the Vimy Ridge, Lens, and Douai. Meanwhile an American spearhead 
reached Longwy and pushed on to the Moselle at Thionville, while the , 
main body of their 3rd Army moved through the Argonne, over the 
Meuse, and on towards the Moselle between Metz and Nancy. : 

On Sept. 3 Brussels was liberated, and next day Lille, and, in the. 


~ 
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Brussels area, Malines, Alost, and Louvain. A quick thrust also resulted 
in Antwerp being entered without much resistance being met. The 
British Se Acniy had advanced 200 miles in 5 days, after crossing thé 
Seine. ay columns retreating northward in the Mons area had 
been so heavily bombed, particularly on Sept. 3 (when an immense 
traffic jam was attacked both by U.S. tanks and from the air), that 
they were in no condition to put up organized resistance. The Germans 
still in the Cambrai and St. Quentin area were, however, still fighting 
hard, but were surrounded, and on Sept. 3, 4 and 5 over 25,000 prisoners 
were taken there and north of Compiègne. , 

Meanwhile, the American lst Army reached Namur on Sept. 4, 


occupying Givet and Dinant en route. Belgian forces of the White- i 


„Army, or F.I., were now giving very valuable assistance, especially in 
dealing with pockets of feaistarice, by-passed by the Allied armoured 
columns and in ba destruction of bridges, etc. in the path 
of the advance. During August they also carried out 415 operations 
against the enemy rail communications, causing 53 derailments or 
collisions of troop trains and wrecking 18 bridges. 

- On Sept. 6 it was announced that the U.S. Ist Army, which had now 
crossed the Meuse at Namur, Dinant, and Givet, had taken over 154,000 

_ prisoners, and the 3rd, over 76,000. The movements of the latter were 
not reported, for security reasons, but on Sept. 7 it was learnt that the 
Moselle had been crossed at two points, and next day that 3 more 
bridgeheads had been secured. To reach the Moselle Gen. Patton’s 
Army had advanced nearly 750 miles in 35 days. Meanwhile, the 
Canadians reached the coast both east and west of Calais on Sept. 6, 
and were in the outskirts of Boulogne. Polish troops took Ypres the 
same day and British forces entered Ghent, Courtrai, and Armentiéres. 
The Americans captured Sedan and places to the south-east, and made 
good progress through the Ardennes both east of Givet and further 
south, while other columns reached Huy, east of Namur. 

. The Germans were now concentrating all their available forces, 
including fresh units brought from Denmark, on the line of the Albert 
Canal, and flooded large areas in south Holland. On Sept. 8 it was 

“announced that British forces had crossed the canal at Beeringen, but 
very hard fighting went on in that area for three days, especially round 
Bourg Leopold. fris place was by-passed, the barracks pare strongly 

_held by the enemy, but violent fighting continued at the ingen 
bridgehead. On Sept. 11, -however, an armoured unit reached and 
secured a bridge over the Meuse-Scheldt canal some miles north-east 
of Beeringen, after a successful action against 88 mm. and anti-tank’ 
guns, and patrols crossed the frontier into Holland immediately north 
of Bourg Leopold. ' 

. In the coastal sector the Canadians entered Dixmude on Sept. 8, 

and also made a thrust towards the Scheldt estuary, nearly reaching 

Bruges. On Sept. 10 they occupied Zeebrugge. British troops occupied. 

Ostend and Nieuport, the Poles moved on north-east from nee and 

the American Ist Army entered Liége, and further south entered 

Luxembourg on Sept. 10, and freed the capital next day. They also 

captured Hasselt and Verviers and were reported only 8 miles from 

Aachen. On Sept. 11 it was announced that they had crossed the 

German frontier near Trier. The 3rd Army on Sept. 10 took Fort de 
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_ Ville Le Sec, in the Maginot Line, near Nancy, and next day captured. 

a large part of the Line intact. They also took Aumetz, the first 
tonne oe town to be liberated. 7 

Meanwhile, the Germans maintained a strong hold on Brest, Havre, 
Boulogne, Calais, and Dunkirk. Brest was heavily bombed and shelled 
daily, and on Sept. 10 the assault was begun on Havre by British 
troops of the Canadian. ist Army. They reached dominating points 
just north of the town next day. 

In the south the Lower Rhône was cleared by the end of August, | 
and the French had captured Montpellier, Narbonne, and St. 
west of Valence, clearirg.the west bank of the river up to Valence, 
which the Americans occupied on Aug. 31. Marseilles and Toulon . 
were cleared of the enemy and Nice was occupied. The Germans 
fought very hard south of Valence, round Livron, to cover the retreat 
of their 19th Army to hee but lost great quantities of material, and 
made no attempt to hold Lyons for any length of time. On Aug. 31 
it was announced that the PF. I. had liberated Bordeaux. 

By Sept. 1 the number of prisoners taken totalled over 50,000. The 
Americans entered Lyons on Sept. 3, and the whole of France westward 
to the Atlantic Was now reported to be free. The F.F.I. moved up the 
- Saône, and the Americans on Sept. 4 took Bourg, while another column 
crossed the Faucille Pass north of Geneva and occupied the Pays de 
Gex. Next day the F.F.I. crossed the Saône south of Macon, while the 
Americans pushed on to the north-east of it. Prisoners now numbered 
65,000, ety pens Uae Ub E Pete PLANE AGED OPONE Denko 
the Saône. 

By Sept. 6 Châlon and Cluny had been occupied and the mouth of 
the Doubs reached, while the Americans further east captured Besancon 
on Sept. 8. The French, whose presence in that sector had not been 
mentioned hitherto, took Pontarlier and, in the Saéne sector, Beaune 
and Le Creusot. Finally, on Sept. 11, they entered Dijon, and on the 
main road from there to Paris contact was established between the 
American 3rd and 7th Armies. In the Doubs Valley elements of the 7th 
Army made progress towards. Vesoul (west of Belfort) in the face of 
very stiff resistance. Prisoners now totalled over 70,000, and included 
8 generals. 

Air operations included attacks almost round the clock when ay 
weather permitted on enemy transport and on rail centres, and 
destruction was done at ajr bases in Belgium, Holland, and 
Germany. ee ne Eee a aea 28); Stettin 
and Königsberg (Aug. 29); Frankfurt (Aug. 30); e 
Karlsruhe (Sept. 4); [anover (Sept. 5); burg ( Gept. t. 8): eater tion 
chen Gladbach set 9). Daylight operations included es heavy 
attacks on remen (Aug. 30); Brest and Ludwigshafen 

Sept. 3); raaraa Stuttgart, and Ludwigshafen, and airfields in 

Tmany and Holland on and over which 171 aircraft were aging 
also Brest and Havre, over 1,000 tons being dropped on Havre (Se 
5); Emden, Brest, and Havre, and the whole area from the Zuider 
- to Coblenz Por 8); Emden (Sept. 7); Havre, Brest, Ludwigshafen, 
Karlsruhe, factories near Mainz and railyards, etc. near Bonn and 
Frankfurt and at Mannheim (Sept. 8); Havre, where over 5,000 tons 
were dropped, motor plants near Stuttgart, airfields at Giebelstadt, etc. 
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and many targéts at Nuremberg and Ulm (Sept. 10), when 125 enem 
aircraft were destroyed; and oil plants at Merseburg, Lutzkendort, 
Misburg, and elsewhere (Sept. 11) when the Luftwaffe came up in 
strength and air battles took place in the Kassel, Brunswick, Magde- 
burg, and Dresden areas. Fighters shot down 116 enemy ‘planes, and 
bombers 17, and 42 were destroyed on the ground. Allied losses were 
48 bombers and 29 fighters. - ' 
At sea air attacks were made on shipping off the north coast ports 
~ and in the Scheldt Estuary, and on Aug. 22 the largest number of 
aircraft ever sent to Norway began operations lasting 7 days against 
the Tirptiz (bombed 3 times), wireless stations, seaplane bases, and 
‘ other objectives in the Alten Fjord and elsewhere. A U-boat was thi, 
3 Flak ships, 4 destroyers, and 2 tankers set on fire, and other vessels 
damaged. The frigate Bickerton and 11 aircraft were lost. On Sept. 5 
the loss of the Canadian corvette. Alberni was announced. i 
Large numbers of barges and tugs were sunk on the Scheldt, and many 
coastal vessels sunk or damaged off Boulogne and Calais while evacuat- 
ing German troops. British warships frequently shelled targets on the 
north coast, and U.S. destroyers shelled the coast near Mentone and 
Monte Carlo. f 


The Germans reported several new Allied attacks, but in general 
described them as being held. At the same time they announced with- 
drawals in several sectors, and referred often to the repulse of enemy 
attacks at places not hitherto mentioned, thus tacitly admitting enemy 
progress. ey sometimes admitted the abandonment of important 
towns, e.g. Amiens and Verdun on Sept. 1 and Lyons on Sept. 3, and 
said on Sept. 5 that the fighting “shifted” to the Antwerp and 
Brussels areas. 

On Sept. 2 Sertorius said the High Command had a double purpose: 
to build up a new front in areas not yet threatened by the efemy’s 
advance, and to gather in those armies which were still battle-worthy 
though split up by overwhelming enemy thrusts. On Sept. 4 he said 
x the position was extremely fluid, and there was no sign of any decrease 

-^ in the tension. But the enemy had so far not been cenfronted by.a 
continuous line of resistance. The view at H.Q. was that the battles in 
France and Belgium were just battles in the forefield, fought by only 
small numbers of reserves. They aimed at facilitating the transport 
back of the armies in France to a new line of resistance. Angrif said 
“the war will take oħ a completely different shape when the front line 
becomes one with the line set up at home by a people whose hearts are 
burning and whose fists are strong”. 

On Sept. 6 they claimed that the only enemy foothold over the 
Albert Canal had been liquidated, and a suburb of Antwerp recaptured. 
The main defence line was to run from there through Louvain and 
Namur to Sedan. ` : 

On Sept. 7 they said the armies in the south had got back successfully 
and joined the main armies in the north between the Meuse and the . 
Saône. On Sept. 10 they reported the opening by the enemy of major - 
operations on a 60-mile front between Verviers and Arlon (north of 
Longwy) but their own resistance continued to stiffen and counter- 
attacks had begun south of Ghent and in sectors further east. 7 
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SOUTH-EAST EUROPE v 

With the defection of Rumania and Bulgaria from Germany’s side 
campaigns opened in south-east Europe which were distinct from the 
operations on the frontiérs of East Prussia and in Poland. The Russians 
made rapid progress in Rumania, taking Constanza and Buzau on Aug. 
29, and entering the Dobruja. Ploesti was occupied next day, with 15,000 
prisoners, and on Aug. 31 Bucarest was entered and a large area to the 
north and north-east either cleared of the enemy: or so isolated that all 
the Germans there were trapped. Between Buzau and Ploesti 2 mechan- 
ized divisions were either by-passed or brushed aside by armoured thrusts 
and mopped up later. On Aug. 30 alone over 7,000 prisoners-were taken. 
On the coastal sector Cernavoda, Medgidia, Carmen Sylva, and many 
other towns were occu 


ied. R 
- At the beginni of September more areas west and south of Ploesti - 


and south of Bucarest were cleared. Giurgiu and Calarasi were taken 
and the north bank of the Danube occupied as far as Oltenitsa, while 
south of Constanza the Bulgarian frontier was reached. On Sept. 2 
it was announced that in the 12 days Aug. 20-31 the 2nd and 3rd Ukrain- 
ian Armies had killed over 200,000 Germans and captured a similar 
number, including 7 generals. (The 2nd was operating in central 
Rumania, and the 3rd in the Danube delta and on the Black Sea Coast.) 
On Sept. 4 Brasov, Sinaia, and many other towns were occupied, 
bringing the Russians to the border of Hungdrian Transylvania. 
Rumanian troops were reported (by the Hungarians) ‘to have crossed 
the border and engaged the Hungarian forces, while the Russians 
ushed due west, and captured Pitesti, over 60 miles north-west of 
ucarest, on Sept. 5. Craiova and Turnu-Severin were taken next day, 
and the Russians were now on the Yugoslav frontier. They crossed it at 
Kladovo, opposite Turnu-Severin, and made contact with Tito’s forces 
on Sept. 7, and next day also crossed the Bulgarian frontier and cap- 
tured Rustchuk (oppositie Giurgiu), Silistria, and Varna. On Sept. 9 
all operations against Bulgaria ceased. Burgas was occupied, and it was 
announced that in the last 2 days of fighting 21,000 Bulgarian prisoners 
were taken. g 


Meanwhile, in northern Rumania Alba Julia was captured, Rumanian ~ i 


troops co-òperating with the Russians, while other forces moving across 
\the thians from Bukovina reached the eastern tip of Hungarian- 
occupied Transylvania. -One column took Campulung on Sept. 6, a 
second, 30 miles’to the south-east, pushed up the Bistritsa Valley from 
Piatra Neamtu, and a third, another 30 miles further south, advanced 
from Bretcu and took Targul Sacuese. Co-ordinated with these thrusts 
was the advance northward to Alba Julia and the capture of several 
poe -north of it, which brought the Russo-Rumanian forces to the 
rder of Transylvania. On Sept. 10 they also captured Medias, 
Petrosani, and othet towns in Central Rumania. 

In Slovakia the patriot forces learnt on Aug. 27 that at least 4 German 
divisions were moving east from Moravia, and on Aug. 29 they rose and 
seized a concentration camp in the Vah Valley, freeing 2,500 prisoners. 
Fighting began in Bratislava, where the Germans seized the mili 
academy after suffermg heavy losses, and at Zilina, near the Polis 
frontier just west of the High Tatras. The patriots, who had received 
arms from abroad and joined the regular forces (taking the oath of 


~ 
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allegiance to the Czechoslovak Government) now controlled the main 
railways in Slovakia, and at the beginning of September their operations 
extended to the area ceded to Hungary in 1938. By Sept. 7 about half 
of Slovakia had been hberated. 
' In Yugoslavia Tito’s forces were reported to be in the suburbs of 
Belgrade on t. 2, and his H.Q. announced the capture of several 
` places on the ish-Serajevo railway and in Montenegro and north 
Albania. On Sept. 5 successful raids on supplies gging south to Salonika, 
and in Croatia, the line from Zagreb to Karlovac and Ogulin was cut 
at 144 points. On Sept. 7 it was announced that for the week a 
co-ordinated offensive had been going on, conducted by Tito’s forces, the 
Balkan Air Force, the 15th Air Force in Italy, the “land forces of the 
- Adriatic”, and Allied naval vessels. All the main linés into Yugoslavia 
‘from Vienna and Budapest were seriously damaged; also those froma 
nae to Belgrade and Belgrade to opie. Troop trains were de- 
ed and large numbers of Germans killed. The air operations included 
heavy attacks by B aircraft on air bases in Hungary and Rumania 
(Sept. 1) when 157 pes on the ground were destroyed, and on rail- 
ways, bridges, Danube ferries, and ee in Yugoslavia. 

In Greece guerrillas were reported (Sept. 4) to be in control of part 
of the Maritza Valley on the Turkish frontier. The German garrisons 
in Crete and in the Ionian Islands were much reduced, and though there 
were still 4 divisions in Thrace they were now cut off from all supplies 
from the Reich. The garrisons of Rhodes and Lemnos were also reported 
(Sept. 9) to be withdrawing. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

In the Warsaw fighting, the Russians reported ( ey ) that every 
village to the north and east was being hotly contested, and in the city 
the cathedral changed hands several times that day alone. 
was made just north of Warsaw, but on Sept. 4 Bor reported 
that the Old City in the capital had been lost to the Germans, who were 
using heavy arms of all kinds. 

In the sector south-west of oe the Russians maintained heavy 
pressure, beginning new attacks on Sept. 5 to drive the Germans across 
the Narew. They took Wyszkow, reached the Narew at several points, 
and cut the railway, isolating the Germans east of the river. On Sept. 6 
they captured Ostrolenka, 22 miles south-west of Lomza, and cleared the 
east bank of the Narew south of it. This town was the key to the East 
Prussian defences, and the Germans used strong tank forces to try and 
hold it. On Sept. 8 the Russians stated that the enemy had been driven 
into the loop of the Narew between Ostrolenka and Lomza, which was 
now being attacked. On Sept. 11 it was reported that Krosno, 45 miles 
west of Przemysl, had been captured. 
> Figures of an casualties issued on Sept. 7 gave the number 
killed between June 23 and Aug. 31 as over 791,000. On Sept. 4 the 
cease fire was sounded on the Finnish frontier. 

The Germans announced on Sept. 1 that the Russian offensive had 
now been held along a continuous front between the East thians 
and the Gulf of Finland. Over 4,200 tanks and over 5,000 guns had been 
destroyed, and 13,000.prisoners taken. On the Vistula west of Baranov 
German attacks had penetrated deeply into enemy positions, and on 
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Sept. 5 they stated that several days’ attacks had resulted in a shorten- 
ing of the front in their favour. 


ITALY 

By the end of Auni the outposts of the Gothic Line on the Adriatic- 
coast had been reached, the Foglia river had been crossed, and Urbino 
occupied. On the 5th Army front Bibbiena, 5 miles south of the Gothic 
Line, was taken. On Sept. 2 it was announced that after 24 hours’ 
heavy hting the Gothic Line had been smashed on a 20-mile front 
west of Pesaro, which was entered and by Sept. 3 cleared of the enemy.. 
German Panzer units and parachute troops fought very’ stubbornly, 
‘ but suffered heavy losses. In the central sector 5th Army troops 
crossed the Arno west of Florence, and in the pene sector occupied 
Pisa and pushed on beyond it, reaching Lucca on Sept. 5. A general: 
advance was now made all along the front north of the Arno, several 
places north of Empoli were-taken, and progress was made on bath 
sides of Florence. On D 7 it was stated that the fire of enemy artillery 
in the Florence area, which had been exceedingly violent, was much 
reduced, and the ee were believed to be withdra Rr the ` 
Adriatic sector, on the other hand, their resistance stiffen 
reinforcements having arrived including considerable a alae of 
tanks, and the 8th Army had to deal with determined counter-attacks. 
They reached the Marano river, however, on Sept. 7 and also gained 
some ground north of the Conca. Indian troops crossed the Ventena 
and seized Monte San Giovanni, overlooking the Ventena-Conca valley. 
On Sept. 9 it was announced that violent counter-attacks had 
been repulsed and Croce taken, just north of the Conca, but many 
more counter-attacks followed during the next few days, and eves, 

yard was bitterly contested. 

orn of the Arno Pistoia and Prato were captured and finally 
cleared by Sept. 10, and between Pistoia and Lucca the outposts of- 
the Gothic Line were reached. By Sept. r U.S. troops were across the 
Serchio north of Pisa and were movin the Serchio Valley north of 
Lucca, while north of Florence they crossed the Sieve and were 
only 3 miles from the main Gothic Line positions. North-west of 
Florence 5th Army patrols entered Usella, and to the north-east 
British forces reached the Sieve near Dicomano, a place north-east of 
Pontassieve on the main road to Forli. 

Strong air support was given to the 8th Army, ially in the attack 
on Pesaro, in which 2 destroyers also took part. Enemy communica- 
tions were regularly bombed, and B aircraft made heavy attacks on 
the Genoa docks, bridges on the line to the Brenner and round Milan,. 
and railyards between Bologna and Verona and at Mantua, Pavia, 
Ferrara, and elsewhere. 

On Sept. 5 it was announced that patriot troops in the north, with 
Allied air assistance, had attacked the Germans and neo-Fascists near 
the Swiss frontier on Sept. 2 and seized the Ossa Valley. They also 
captured several towns m Lombardy, Piedmont, Liguria, and on Lake * 


ore. 

. The Germans reported many defensive successes and the sealing off 
of penetrations in their front line on the Adriatic, when these were 
admitted. On Sept. 1 they said 51 tanks were shot up there on the 
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previous day, and on t. 5 claimed that over 200 tanks had been 
destroyed in that’sector alone and all attempts to break through foiled. 
In the first 5 days of Sept. 259 tanks had been shot up in this fighting. 








PACIFIC AREA 

The air offensive was carried nearer to Japan by the systematic 
bombing of the 3 airfields at Davao (Philippines) and attacks on 
Halmahera and the Celebes. Shipping was also attacked frequently in 
Philippine and Celebes waters and many vessels sunk, especially heavy 
attacks being made on the waters off Menado, the enemy naval H.Q. 
at the northern tip of the Celebes, where 20 ships and 50 small craft 
were sunk in 12 days. Coastal shipping off the coast of Dutch New 
Guinea was also bombed regularly, and enemy luggers sunk almost 
e day. The whole western peninsula of the island was under 
kT and on Sept. 7 it was stated that the Japanese 6th Air 
Division had been virtually annihilated in its Pemp to defend 
western New Guinea. 

The Bonin, Volcano, and Mariana Islands were both shelled and: 
* bombed continuously for 4 days ending Sept. 1, and Wake Island was 
attacked on Sept. 2. Enormous damage was done, for the loss of 5 
aircraft ` 


On Sept. 11 it was announced that U.S. submarines had sunk 9 more 
ships, including a destroyer and 2 small tankers; also that heavy 
bombers had attacked a convoy of 52 vessels off Mindanao, sunk 
every ship, and destroyed 68 aircraft. 


Sino-Japanese War. On Aug. 29! U.S. B aircraft bombed enemy 
stores, etc. in the Shanghai river, the docks at Amoy, and airfields at 
Canton. On the Hankow-Canton railway the Chinese reported local 
successes, and against the Japanese near Ichang. On Sept. 8 Chungking 
announced that the enemy were converging on K si Province 
‘from the north, and massing troops in northern Ind They 
captured Lungling, in S: Hunan, and were fighting hard to reach the 
U.S. air base at Kweilin, in Kwangsi. They were also attacking in East 
Chekiang, with the object of seizing the air base at Wenchow. 

It was also announced that U.S. bombers had successfully attacked 
Anshan and Penhsihu in South Manchuria. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

was made southward from Mogaung, Pinbaw being taken on 
Aug. 29, and also west of the Upper Chindwin, the Japanese being 
driven to the river, which they crossed in flight. Good progress was also 
made down the Tiddim road. On the Salween the Chinese took Sung- 
shan on Sept. 8, giving them control of 50 miles of the Burma road 
west of the river. 


` 
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ARGENTINA. Aug. 31.—Gen. Rawson was sentenced to 8 days’ 
open arrest by the ar Ministry for having appeared in mation ina 
street demonstration after the liberation of Paris. 

Sept. 4.—A decree was published by the War Ministry aai a 
“national register of persons in the service of. foreign institutions”. 


AUSTRALIA, Awg. 30.—Mr. Curtin, speaking in Parliament on the 
man-power situation, said that 30,000 men would be released from the 
Army and 15,000 from the RAAF, by June 30, 1945, in view of the 
shortage of labour in certain essential industries, particularly food. 

processing, which had to meet in demands from Britain 
and from the U.S. forces in the Pacific and for supplies for 
territories being liberated. It was clear, he said, that the defeat of 
Hitler would not imply any lessening of the demands on Australia, 
and that the concentration of the full strength of the United Nations 
against Japan might create new demands and involve a new allocation 
of Aust S resources. . 

Sept. 7.—The Commonwealth Treasurer, introducing the 1944-45 
Budget in the House of Representatives, stated that war expenditure 
in 1943-44 was {A17 million less than in the previous year, but the 
amount of internal resources used for war p had increased by 
£A28 million. Reciprocal aid provided to the the US S. forces amounted to 
£A110 million, or 20 per cent of the war expenditure. War supplies 
purchased by the U.K. and other Governments and the restriction of 

imports to essential goods had enabled £A56 million of oversea war 
° diture to be met and a temporary loan of £12 million sterling 
raised in London in 1940-41 to be repaid. Total expenditure in 1943-44 
was £A686,532,000, including £A544, 416,000 for war jet ea War 
expenditure for 1944-45 was estimated at {A505 

Curtin announced that a mutiny by over 900 De prisoners- 

of-war had taken place at a prison camp on Aug. 5, with substantial 
Japanese casualties. 

ept. 8.—Dr. Evatt stated in a review of foreign affairs in ie House 
of Representatives that the Government intended to create the nucleus 
of a consular service to provide regional representations in coyntries 
where legations were already established, and forecast a progressive 
expansion of Australian diplomatic representation throughout Europe 
and the Middle East. It was dangerous to encourage the notion mee 
after Hitler’s defeat a world settlement could be completed and 
fected; instead, great tasks must be undertaken, such as 
against the effects of acute war weariness in Europe and ene the 
Pacific war. It seemed desirable that the final peace settlement with 
Japan and Germany should be preceded by the establishment of 
permanent machinery for the maintenance of peace and the promotion 
of economic and social welfare. There should be a better prospect of 
enduring peace settlements if they were made against the background 
of such an established world-system rather than if they were made 
immediately after the enemy’s surrender. 

Means must also be found of composing amicably me differences 
between the big three. They should allow the smaller Powers fair 
representation on any world organization, for no sovereign Stat e 
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however small, could wish to hand over its destiny to another Power, 
however great. Representation of the smaller Powers on the executive 


. authority should therefore be adequate. Moreover no distinct region . 


/ 


of the globe and no important group of nations should be left unrepre- 
sented on the executive; within the framework of a world organization 
a placè should be found for regional groups of Powers, empowered to 
exercise jurisdiction in local or special questions. 

To a large extent Australia’s prosperity depended on Great Britain, 
the U.S.A., and New Zealand. Internationally, prosperity was’ not 
only as indivisible as security but’ actively promoted it. Australia’s 
general policy towards proposals covering such matters as oul, rubber, 
civil aviation, and communications was that as far as possible they 
should be regarded as of international concern. After military defeat 
the Nazi organization’ might be continued not only by underground 
activity but also by control, in Germany’s interests, of patent rights in 
vital war’ materials. In such cases rigid international control by 
Governments was preferable to private international monopolies. 
The starting-point in the exercise of right policies in Europe must be 
the closest understanding and co-operation between Britain, the U.S.A., 
and Russia. 

Two world wars had shown that Australia could not- contract out of 
Europe. As a first step, she should try to see that the way be opened for 
a resurgency of democracy in Europe, for she had most to hope and 
least to fear from a Europe in which a people’s war had been carried 
through to a people’s peace. But the assumption that democratic 
Governments would arise as a matter of course was dangerous. The 
need’ for the effective dismemberment of Germany to ensure her 
impotence as an aggressive military Power could not be disputed, but 
it was necessary to consider the strains which partition might create in 
other directions, and whether the will to enforce such a settlement 
would remain in ‘the Allied countries after the war. The future of 
German heavy industry was important, for a return to her industrial 
potential in 1939 would be a standing temptation to German mili- 
tarism. Yet Germany must ultimately be reimtegrated with the rest of 
Europe. 

The EE adhered to the views of the Australian-New Zealand . 
agreement. The stability of the W. Pacific Se eee on the ar 
ment of the native peoples to take a responsible place in the Pa 
order. 


BELGIUM. Aug. 20.—Former Minister, Henri De Man, arrested by 
the F.F.I. in France. (see France.) 

Aug. 30.—The News Agency stated that the Germans had taken 
1,000 hostages at Ath and that 2,000 young men had been deported to 
Germany from the Louvain district. . 

Aug. 31.—Brussels radio issued a warning to Belgians against 
sabotage or attacks on the German forces, under threat of death. The 
same penalty would be meted out for withholding information of 
any such intentions or for causing a disturbance in the food supply. 

Sept. 4.—British forces liberated lente i 

Gen. Eisenhower’s message to the people. (see France.) 

‘Sopt. 5.—Message of congratulation ing George VI to M. 


` 


A 
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Pierlot and exchange of telegrams between M. Pierlot and Mr. Churchill. 





` (see Great Britain.) 


Customs agreement with the Netherlands. (see The Netherlands.) 
Sept. 8--THe Cabinet and members of the Senate and Chamber 
arrived in Brussels. The Government issued a proclamation de¢laring 
that all their efforts would be bent on restoring the national life, the 
liberation of the King, and the pursuit of the war beside the Allies. 
_ Sept. 9:—M. Pierlot and the other Ministers arrived in Brussels. 


BULGARIA. Sop. 1—The Prime Minister announced in a broadcast 
that his Government were anxious to avoid war with Russia, and, to 
achieve this, they had ordered the disarming of non-B troops 
entering the country or stationed on Bulgarian soil. ey had also 
ordered the withdrawal of the Bulgarian occupation troops, which was 
begun a few days previously. In view of the new situation they had 
‘decided to resign. 

Sept. 2—The German News Agency announced the formation of a 
new Cabinet under M. Mouravieff, of the Agrarian Party, with M. 
Stainoff of the Centre Party as Foreign Minister. 

Sept. 5.—The new Prime Minister declared in a broadcast that his 
Government had decided to restore full democratic freedom and rights 
‘of the people, equality of rights for all citizens, irrespective of national 
origin or creed, and all constitutional rights and liberties. A full and 
unconditional amnesty was granted to all who had taken part in the 
struggle against the dictatorial regimé and against the authoritiés who 
had followed a policy of alliance with Germany. All Fascist organiza- 
tions, supported from abroad and alien to the interests and traditions 
of the Bulgarian people, were to be dissolved, and the 25th session of 
the National Assembly was dismissed. 

In foreign policy Bulgaria intended to carry out a “rigorous and 
unconditional policy of neutrality worthy of confidence”, and, with the 
aim of maintaining this neutrality, she would take measures to disarm 
all German forces crossing her border and also those German troops on 
her territory. If, during these measures, Germany created any difficul- 
ties, the Government would be forced to break off diplomatic relations 
with her. _Henceforth Bulgaria considered the Tripartite Pact as void, 
and the Government also denounced the Anti-Comintern Pact. They 
approved measures already being- carried out for the withdrawal of 
Bulgaria from the war against Britain and the U.S.A., against whom 
the Bulgarian people had never wished to fight, and were taking 
m for ing up peace negotiations. were carrying out 
the withdrawal of the Bulgarian expeditionary corps, which would be 
completed in the near future, and they would take measures to restore 
normal diplomatic relations with all freedom-loving peoples. One of 
the main tasks of the Government would be to continue to develop the 
most sincere relations founded on confidence with the “brother country” 
Russia, to develop them in the direction of a permanent and sincere 
friendship, as was becoming between a liberator and liberated. The 
Government called on the whole nation, irrespective of political con- 
victions, to support them in the execution of this programme. 

Russian d tion of war. (ses U.S.S.R.) 

The Minister in Ankara at midnight informed the Soviet Ambassador 
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there that his Government had broken relations with and declared war 
on Germany, and requested an armistice with Russia. 

Sept. 6—The Secretary-General of Foreign ` Affairs called at the 
Soviet Legation to request an armistice. . 
Thé radio announced that the Germans had begun a take reprisals 
oe to Bulgaria’s “attempts to enforce her neutrality and disarm 

aoe el which were cressing her frontier”. 

Sept. 7 e Telegraph Agency announced that the German 
Minister was leaving Sofia “following a breach with Germany” 

Sept. 8—The Government announced that they had declared war 
on y and had decided to restore the democratic régime. They 
welcomed the Red Army as the “army of, the brotherly peoples”. 
The dismissal of a number of provincial governors and officials was 
announced. 

Sept. 9.—A new Government was formed with Kimon Georgiev as 
Prime Minister; Stoyanov as Foreign Minister; Col. Vultchev, War; 
Prof. Mikhaltchev, Education; Stefanov, Public Works; and Nikola 
Popov, Minister without Portfolio. Gen. Marinov, a former War 
Minister, was made C.-in-C. in the war against Germany. 

Hostilities with Russia ceased. 

The Sofia radio announced that the Cabinet had instructed its 
delegation to leave immediately and get in touch with Gen. Tolbuk- 
hin, to establish the terms for the cessation of hostilities, as well as those 
for the re-establishment of diplomatic relatiqns with Moscow, and to 
discuss collaboration between Bulgarian and Soviet troops to expel the 
enemy from Bulgaria. 

The Cabinet had decided that from that day all political freedom and 

rights guaranteed by the Constitution should be restored, and all laws 
and decrees directed against the people abolished. 
- The Minister of Propaganda announced that Prof. Ganeff and M. 
Pavloy had been appointed Regents. The German News Agency 
announced the formation of a “National Bulgarian Government” led 
by Prof. Tsankov. 


CANADA Sept. 8.—Mr. Mackenzie King announced that M. Dupuy, 
the Chargé d’Affaires-of the Mission to the Allied Governments in 
London, was leaving London for Brussels to become Chargé d’Affaires 
of the Embassy there, to be succéeded by Mr. Stone. Gen. Vanier was 
proceeding from Algiers to. Paris as representative with the French 
Government. 

Sept. 10. "ve. Churchill arrived in Canada, with the Minister of 
War Transport, the Paymaster-General, the British Chiefs of Staff, the 
Chief of Combined rations Command, and the Chief of Staff to` 
the,Prime Mmister as er of Defence. 

Sopt. 11.—President Roosevelt arrived in Quebec, and was met by 
the Prime Minister. It was announced that a message had been received 
from Marshal Stalin, who said that, with the Russian armies fighting 
on such a broad front and developing their offensive increasingly, he 
was deprived of the possibility of travelling out of the Soviet Union 
and of leaving the direction.of the Army for even the shortest period. 

‘“All my colleagues”, he added, “agree that this is impossible.” 
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An official announcement stated that Mr. Churchill and President 
Roosevelt had met to discuss the future conduct of the war. 


CEYLON. Sept. 1.—It was announced that the Board of Ministers 
had withdrawn their draft constitution, alleging that the British 
Government’s decision ‘to send'a Royal Commission to Ceylon for 
consultation with -various interests, including the minorities, was. 
inconsistent-with the Colonial Secretary’ 8 permission to them to prepare- 
the draft constitution. 

Colonial Sécretary’s statements and announcement from the Colonial. 
Office. (see Great Britain.) 

Sept. 5.—The All-Ceylon Tamil Congress at Jaffna passed a resolu— 
tion demanding that any new constitution be so framed as to prevent. 
any single race, community, or class from dominating over the others. 
‘They sought the ideal of the unity of all the peoples of Ceylon, and that , 
unity would be guaranteed only by balanced representation. 


CHINA. Sept.5.—Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, opine the People’s. 
Political Council, stated that the decisive stage of the war in the Chi 
theatre had The present period was most difficult, but if the- 
nation persist in its effort its military reverses and economic problems. 
could be turned into a valuable lesson for winning the war and the 
tompletion of national recohstruction. A unified China was needed, and- 
none haea to unity could be tolerated. 

Sept. 6.—Mr. Donald Nelson and Gen. Hurley arrived in Chungking 
for ions on supplies and post-war reconstruction. 

The National Military Council announced that casualties from the 
beginning of the war with Japan until June 31 totalled 2,802,220, and. 
Japanese casualties up to May 31 totalled 2,144,000. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Axg. 30.—It was learned that martial lawhad. 
been proclaimed in Slovakia on Aug. 24 and that on Aug. 26 Mach, the 
Minister of the Interior and Deputy Premier in the puppet Government, 
had admitted in a broadcast that the country was virtually i in astate of 
war, temporarily imposed upon it by “parachutists’’ and underground. 
forces. On Aug. 29 the Minister of National Defence announced in a- 
- broadcast that German armed units were entering the country, since 
the Slovak Government’s military forces were insufficient to “protect” 
the country the partisan rising. f 

Aug. 31.—Swiss radio reported that President Tiso had announced. 
that State officials and members of the Army were in revolt and that 
the Government had asked for the help of German troops 

Sept. 2.—President Tiso relieved Gen. Catlos of his beet as C.-in-C.. 
of the Slovak Army. 

The Government in London issued a statement declaring | that the- 
patriots resisting the Germans in Slovakia were “regular troops of’a. 
belligerent Power, and the enemy must therefore treat them in accor- 
dance with the appropriate laws and usages of war” 

Sept. 5—The German radio announced that President Tiso had. 
accepted the resignation of the Slovak Government under Tuka and 
that a new Government had been formed with Stefan Tisd as Premier 
and Minister for Foreign Affairs and Justice; Mach as Minister of the 
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Interior; Hassik, Defence; pa A Finance; Kocis, Public Enlighten- 
ment and Schooling; and Lednar, Transport and Works. 

The Government in London named Gen. von Bubicki and-S.S. Gen. 
Warte as war criminals for atrocities in occupied Slovakia. 

Sept. 6.—It was reported that two-thirds of Slovakia were out of the 
control of the puppet Government following the sending of arms to the 
patriots, mainly from Russia. It was also reported that the Tiso 
Government was under Géstapo supervision. ; 

The Deputy Prime Minister and Foreign Minister stated in London 
, that the rising in Slovakia had begun with the. full knowledge and 

co-operation of his Government and in full consultation with the main 
‘Allies. The patriots’ leaders had said that they would give the call if 
- the Germans occupied Slovakia. On Aug. 27 German divisions began to 
march in, declaring that they had to act in face of increased guerrilla 
activity; a large part of the Slovak Army revolted 2 days later and were’ 
joined by many of the civil administrative staff, mayors, police, and 
gendarmerie. The political leadership of the rising rested with the 
Slovak National Council, representing all parties and working under 
general instructions from the Government in London; it had reaffirmed 
its loyalty to the democratic principles of the Republic. 
Sept. 8—The German Commander in Slovakia was reported to 
have called upon German nationals there to join the Wehrmacht and all 
German male civilians between 16 and 50 were ordered to report. ` 


DENMARK. Sofi. 10.—All German Nazi Party officers and civilians 
received orders to leave the country by Sept. 15. Large numbers of 
arrests by the Gestapo were reported, in measures against the under- 

ound movement. In South Jutland ʻa campaign for’ diggers of- 
ortifications was launched. | 


ECUADOR. Asg. 29.—The Government announced that it had 
recently frustrated a revolutionary plot against Pres. Ibarra’s régime. 


EGYPT. Aug. 30.—Bulgarian peace delegates arrived in Cairo. 
Sepi. 1—It was announced that the Bulgarian armistice talks in 
_ Cairo had been suspended owing to the resignation of the Bagrianov 
Government. 


: FINLAND. Sept. 2.—The Prime Minister announced in a broadcast 
that the Diet had met in secret session to consider the question of 
restoring peaceful relations with Russia. Throughout the early part of 
the year the Government bad sought in vain a solution, and since the 

- Diet had last dealt with the matter changes had taken place in Finland’s 
military situation which might be regarded as unexpectedly unfavour- 
able and necessitating a reassessment of the position. In June a break- 
through had been made on the Karelian isthmus, and in consequence 
Finnish troops had had to be withdrawn for strategical reasons from 
the positions in East Karelia occupied in 1941. rmany had also 
experienced a worsening of the military situation during the previous 
few months, and it was becoming more and more obvious that, to 
overcome this difficult situation, she must limit the field of her military 
operations and try to use all means at her disposal for the defence of the 
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homeland. It could be observed that many well-informed circles in 
Germany no longer hoped for victory but were striving for a political 
decision, and this.change had caused Finnish-German relations to enter 
pe a new phase. 


innish-German brotherhood-in-arms was founded upon the eie 


eee e Germany had derived from co-operation with Finland ever 
since it e apparent that armed conflict between Germany and 


Russia ‘was unavoidable, for Finland was important for establishing’ 


and maintaining mastery in the Baltic and Arctic regions. Events on 
the eastern front and m the Baltic indicated that Germany was 
threatened with the loss of the south coast of the Gulf of Fisland, So 
long as she felt she could still safeguard this region Finland’s fight 
against Russia was one of the military measures that the German 
command had cause to support, but as soon as this possibility was 
eliminated, the Finnish struggle was less important to her. “Surveying 
the political and military developments from this point of view, it > 
apparent that the political interests which have caused Germany 
support our struggle for 3 years are vanishing.” During the whole 
period of collabdration from 1941, relations between Finland and 
i had been based solely on mutual military interests without 
any political agreement, but when the Karelian front was smashed 
inland asked Germany for armed help, she was no longer p pe ates 
i do so on the earlier terms but wished to bind Finland more closely 
than the mutual interests had done, and it soon became apparent that 


she was in no position to help Finland to the extent e ed, and had: 


begun to withdraw her troops transferred to the no All this con- 
tributed towards confirming the impression that fealistic conditions 
for Finnish-German-collaboration were ceasing to exist. 

After the change of Presidents, the Government had reconsidered 
the situation, because the agreement with Germany had been made in 
the name of President Ryti and did not conform with constitutional 
practice; this point of view was made known to the German Govern- 
ment “jn plain language”. As military and political circumstances had 


recently altered so much, as the nation’s longing for peace had grown‘ 


stronger, and as the future of the Finnish people was in growing danger, 
the Government had considered it its duty to seek contact with the 
Soviet Union. On Aug. 29-the Soviet envoy handed to the Finnish 
envoy in Stockholm a reply to the Finnish request to receive a delega 
` tion, with the comment that the Soviet Union and Great’ Britain had 
togethér agreed to this reply, which had also been communicated to the. 
U.S. Government for approval. It demanded that the Government 
should make an official announcement of having broken off relations 
with Germany, and should demand from Germany the withdrawal 
within two weeks of her troops from Finnish territory. Providing these 
preliminary conditions were conformed to, the Soviet Union would 
be prepared to receive a Finnish delegation i in Moscow to negotiate an 
armistice or peace or both. 

- This reply deviated in one r t to Finland’s advantage from that 
in June—namely that, after ing the preliminary conditions, Fin- 


land would be in a position to open negotiations without having laid- 


down her arms. In addition the terms had been communicated in the 
name of Great Britain, and with U.S. approval. The Government 
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therefore came to the coneasion that, in spite of the stipulated pre- 
liminary conditions, it should open negotiations for an armistice or 
peace, and would now request the German Government to withdraw 
their forces from Finland. To approve this request appeared also to 
‘be in accordance with Germany’s own interests, because, if Germany did 
so, she would be remembered with gratitude by the Finnish ‘people asa 
country with whom they had been brothers-in-arms and who really 
‘wished them well. As Russia no longer demanded unconditional sur- 
render, the Government had considered it their duty to conform with 
the preliminary conditions and thus express their sincere will for peace. 

Sept. 4.—The ‘‘Cease fire” was sounded on: the Russian front, after 

‘the Government had informed, the German Minister in Helsinki that 
diplomatic relations with Germany were severed and had formally 
requested the removal of German troops from Finland by Sept. 15, 
otherwise they would be disarmed and handed over to the Allies. 

‘ Swedish reports stated that the embarkation of German detachments 
in the South had begun from Oulu, Vasa, and Turku, and that much 
material and many men were moving from the North into Norway. 

German reaction to Finnish armistice. (see Germany.) 
Sept. 9.—It was announced that the Government had begun the 
evacuation of N. Finland to clear civilians from possible battle areas 

in case the Germans did not leave by Sept. 15. 


FRANCE. Awg. 27.—The Spanish Ambassador in Vichy announced 
that he considered his mission ended. 

Asg. 28.—Responsibility for the military security of Paris was 
handed over to Gen. Koenig from a U.S. corps commander. 

Aug. 20.—The F.F.I. arrested Henri De Man, a collaborationist 
former Belgian Minister, as he was about to cross the Swiss frontier. 

Aug. 31.—It was learned that MM. Massigli, Le Trocquer, and Cerat, 
of the provisional Government, had joined Gen. de Gaulle in Paris. 

Gen. Juin arrived in Paris fróm Algiers with the Commissioner for the 
Colonies and the Secretary-General to the Provisional Government. 

Sept. 2.—The F.F.I. executed 6 militia men in Grenoble after sentence 
by an martial 


Sept. 3.—The F.F.I. radio announced that the Vichy Minister of Food 
had arrested in the Paris area. It was also announced that the 
Provisional Government held its first plenary meeting on Sept. 2 with 


Gen. de Gaulle presiding, and Regional Commissioners were appointed. 

. Sept. 4.—Gen. Eisenhower addressed a broadcast message to the 
peop. ‘of ium and Luxemburg to tell them that the day of their 
liberation had begun, and calling on them to help in every way the 
liberating Allied armies. He also told the peoples of Norway and the 
Netherlands that their day of liberation was appren aR 

The F.F.I. radio announced that property of any kind belonging to 
Laval in the Clermont Ferrand region was confiscated by the State. 

-Algiers radio announced that the Vichy Prefect and Chief of Police at 
Montpellier had been sentenced to death for collaborating with the 


Sopt. 6.—Gen. de Gaulle expanded the Provisional Government by 
creating a Ministry of National Economy under M. Mendés-France, 
Commissioner for Finance,'to-co-ordinate those of Industridl Production, 
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Agriculture, and Supply under MM. Lacoste, " Prigent, and Giaccobi 
tively. M. Lepercq took over the Ministry of Finance. 

ie 7.—The German radio announced that De Brinon had set up a 
“Generel Delegation for the occupied territory” in Belfort consisting of 
Deat as delegate “for national solidarity-and evacuation”; Darnand, 
“‘for maintenance of order and for militia and French Waffen S.S.”; 
Bridoux, “for French prisoners -of war’; and Marion, “for Press and 
information”. “He issued a proclamation declaring that the Marshal of 
France remained the legal source of power and that under his leadership 
French interests were safeguarded. Henceforth‘he, De Brinon, would 
represent French interests, particularly in Germany, with whom he 
had always followed a policy of close collaboration. He believed that 
since 1940 he had eR. France ‘better than those men who did not 
follow his advice. 

Swiss reports stated that Pétain had been moved by the Germans to 
Baden-Baden. * 

Sept. 8.—It was learned that Gen. de Gaulle had issued a general 
order for the incorporation of the F.F.I. in the Army and for the dis- 
bandment of some of the more juvenile sections. 

Sepé. 9.—The Provisional Government issued a proclamation abolish- 
oa the laws promulgatéd by the former Vichy Government. 

e Paris radio announced that General de Gaulle had appointed 

M. Bidault Foreign Minister, in place of M. Massigli; M. Jean- 

meney, Minister ot’ State; M. Tixier, the Interior; M. Tillon, Air; 

“M. Diethelm, War; M. J inot, Marine; M. Leper Finance; M. 

de Menthon, Justice; endes-France, N Resor? M.” 

Parodi, Labour; M. ea Information; M. Tanguy-Prigent, Agri- 

culture; M. Lacoste, Production; M. Giacobbi, Food; M. Pleven, 

Colonies; M. Capitanf, Education; M. Mayer, Transport; and M. 

Billoux, Health, 

General Catroux was representative for North Africa. 

Sept. 11.—It was learnt that Cuba had decided to recognize the 
Committee of Liberation as the provisional Government of France. 

A Government pro¢lamation announced that Pétain’s so-called 
“French State” was abolished, with allitslaws. It declared that France 
remained a Republic; “legally the Republic has never ceased to exist”. 

M. Massigli was septate Ambassador in n London. 


GERMANY. Aug. 26.—A mass siesta was held in Berlin at which 
it was stated that £ the peoples of the Ukraine and White Russia were 
to work for Germany and help her to win the war, thereby winning 
their own emancipation also. 

Aug. 29.—Gen. Dittmar stated in a broadcast that the greater part 
of Prene had slipped out of German hands and that a war of movement 
had been unleashed which in more than one respect was reminiscent of 
the battle of 1940. The evolution of the situation in recent weeks 
might well have aroused the enemy’s hopes that the hour of the over- 
‘throw of Germany’s military power was by no means so far removed 
as it appeared 3 months previously, and the outward development, of 
events seemed largely to justify this appraisal of the situation. In 2 
months Germany had lost a considerable proportion.of the fruits she 
had harvested earlier and thought she could hold for good as the 
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foundation of her economic and military position. The hard logic 
behind the new weapons used in 1940 by the Germans was now finding 
its substitute with like results in-the way the enemy exploited his 
superiority of numbers and materials. Germany was faced with-self- 
preservation or annihilation, and if there was anything which made the 
German people believe that they were still able to play strong trum 

it was the spiritual strength revealed during the previous crave esis 
in the fighting and home froñts. 

Axg. 30.—An order was published from Himmler for better treat- 
ment of Ukramians,’ White Russians, and people from other parts 
of Russia employed in Germany. 

Aug. 31.—The news agency announced, with regard to the British 
aid U.S. Cor amane ee eee the Polish Home Army, that 
the General Government of Poland was under German administration 
and was part of the German Reich. Those within it who committed 
acts of violence against the German army and administration were 
therefore to be considered as conspirators, and punished as such. Even 
if the General Government was considered only as militarily occupied. 
territory, the ition of the Polish rebels would not change, for. the 
population had no right to resist the occupying Power, and once they 
embarked on acts of violence they put themselves outside the law. 

Goebbels stated in Das Reich that it would be foolish to think that 
a change in the war situation in Germany’s favour would take effect 
immediately new weapons appeared; it would- take effect relatively 
slowly and the change would come not so much through new miracle 
weapons, bit rather through the German method of conducting the war 
assuming different aspects. He hinted that other new weapons, besides 
‘V1, either were not ready for extensive affensive use, because “‘it is our 
task recklessly. to strengthen our material resources, both as to quality 
and quantity”, or would be used defensively. “Only when Allied 
material superiority is eliminated’’, he stated, “should we expect that 
our new weapons will be used also for the offensive.” , 

The radio announced that Hitler had ordered the Nazi Party to 
take control of and reorganize the A.R.P. services.- 

Sept. 4.—A political commentator stated in a broadcast on Finland. 
that Germany was like a once-prosperous rélative who was being deserted. 
now that she had fallen upon evik days. “Finland is mistaken”, he 
‘said, “if she thinks that she can get out of this war without risk or 
danger. With Germany she could have gained everything; without: 
Germany she will have lost all.’’ He claimed that her decision to make 
peace came as no surprise to Berlin, and said Germany would benefit: 
from this decision, as Finland was a liability rather than an asset, and. 
troops stationed there could now be brought back to the Reich. 

An article by Deputy Reich Press Chief Stindermann in Goebbels” 
paper Angriff stated that the German State was to be wiped off the- 
map and the German people distributed as slaves all over the world. 
There was no German who was not personally hit by this threat, and. 
` Germany must win the war, not because she wished to exterminate the 
British people or to conquer America, but because she wanted to- 
survive both. as a nation and as individudls. She would force victory~ 
by the usual means of military tactics and strategy or by throwing in. 
every German whose highest aim in life was to strike a blow. for liberty_- 
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A war waged for the bare existence of a people, such as this war, did 
not allow for any unilateral decision to cease fire, whatever the position 
was and wherever the front ran. This was a people’s war, and a people 
was unconquerable: a 

The Overseas News Agency quoted a statement by a Foreign Office 
spokesman that “Polish patriots who are surrendering in Warsaw will 
be treated as’prisoners of war”. > 

Sept. 5.—An article in the Vdlktscher Beobachter stated that -all 
Germany could remember what capitulation meant 25 years ago, but 
what would await her if she weakened at present.would throw into the 
shade anything recorded in the history of peace conditions imposed on 
a defeated foe by the sadistic imagination of an enemy blinded by hate. 
The territorial mutilation and dismemberment of the Reich, with 
France on the Rhine, “‘Poland—that ig to say the Soviet Union—on 
the Oder”, the Czech bastion again in the heart of the Reich, and East 
Prussia again lost: these were declared to be among the Allied peace 

lans. Everything else would be dictated by “the Bolshevist terror 

m the east”, with the Sovietization of Germany, the annihilation of ` 
her national consciousness, the adation of the nation to the level 
of a primitive colonial people, the Bolshevization or “re-education” of 
her youth; all this was now under discussion at Dumbarton Oaks. 
Gérman workers would be deported in millions to Russia as labour 
slaves. In a word, the consequence Of capitulation would be an unpre- 
cedented world-wide persecution of Germans. 

Gen. Dittmar stated in a review of the military situation that Ger- 
many’s position had recently undoubtedly become such that the 
decision was now in the hands of the last reserves. 

Swiss reports stated that several thousand aristocrats and about 80 

journalists had been arrested as hostages since July 20. 

opt. 6.—Swiss reports stated t a mutiny had broken out in a 
garrison town near Berlin and that S.S. detachments were sent to put 
it down. Strikes and disorders were also reported from Southern 
Germany and the Ruhr. It was also stated that an army of women and 
children was constructing earthworks and trenches between St. Louis 
and Hueningen on the Swiss frontier. Swedish reports stated that the 
complete evacuation of the west bank of the Rhine had been ordered. 

A Wilhelmstrasse spokesman, commenting on Russia’s declaration | 
of war on Bulgaria, said that it was no surprise to Germany. With the 
POR of Bulgaria Russia would have a free access to the 
Aegean. garia’s feeble attitude and her willingness to surrender 
were inexcusable, “the more so as she had at her disposal numerous 
well-equipped and battle-worthy divisions’. | 

Sapt. 7,—The Overseas News Agency stated that Bulgaria’s declaration 
of war on Germany was viewed in Berlin merely as indicating that her 
attempt to create a favourable atmosphere in Moscow through breaking 
off diplomatic relations had failed. The reasons given by Bulgaria for 
her break in relations with Germany were vigorously refuted in Berlin. 
Incidents occurred in Nish when Bulgarian troops tried to disarm 
German soldiers. Bulgaria, in her declaration of sane had 
undertaken to disarm German troops on B ian territory, but it was 
pointed out in official German quarters that Nish was Serbidn territory 
- and belonged to Field-Marshal Weich’s zone of occupation, and that 
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Bulgarian troops had been garrisoned there only temporarily. Locat 


“ German troops had therefore reacted appropriately. 


Swiss reports stated that all deputies of the old Reichstag, except 
those belonging to the Nazi party, had been arrested and deported. 
Goebbels stated in Das Reich that-there was no need for astonishment 
that neutral countries and part of the German camp-following had. 
begun to waver in face of the present dramatic sweep of events; there 
had been a similar reaction, in the enemy’s canip every time the 
fortunes of one or the other warring Powers began to falter. A people 
which defended its freedom could rely only on itself and its own 
strength in times of crisis, and this strength sufficed in most cases to 
its liberty. Therefore it was Germany’s duty to pursue the 
tasks of total war as if life itself were at stake, and indeed the national. 
existence was in the balance and with it the personal existence of every 
German, The enemy was racing against time, because he had promised. 
his people victory by autumn inner had thts T them to a last all- 
out effort, which could not be kept up for lo 
Goebbels issued decrees closing the Prussian of Finance and. 
handing over its work to the Reicht Government, e hours of 
work in Government offices, transferring Red Cross welfare and canteen. 
workers to nursing, closing most periodicals or reducing them im size, 
closing or amalgamating many , „University faculties, and directing 
students to war work. 
T 11.—The names were published of 7 more conspirators impli- 
in the plot against Hitler and sentenced to death. They were 
Goerdeler, Count Helldorf (formerly police president of Berlin), 
Leuschner, von Hassell (formerly Ambassador in Rome), Lejune- Jung, 
Trott zu Solz, and Wirmer. -Five of them were stated to be members. 
of a shadow government, with Goerdeler as Chancellor, and Hassell as 
Foreign Minister. Goerdeler had begun organizing the coup in 1942, 
and made contact with Germany’s enemies. The report did not state 
whether the 7 had been Ranged. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Avg. 20.—Mr. Churchill returned to London. 

M. Massigli left London for r Paris. 

Aug. 30.—Declarations were issued jointly by the British and U. S- 
Governments recognizing the Polish Home Army, fighting in Warsaw, as. 
a regular unit within the Polish forces, under responsible commanders, 
declaring that it had been instructed to observe the laws and customs of 
war, and warning the Germans against withholding similar rights from it _ 

Sept. 1.—The King of the Hellenes arrived in London. ~ 

Correspondence between the Secretary of State for the Colonies and. 
the Ceylon Ministers was published, in which the Colonial Secretary 
stated, “I cannot too strongly emphasize that at no time has H.M.G. 
contemplated, nor, indeed, would contemplate, taking decisions’” 
on the matter of a new constitution “without the ‘full knowledge 
of the opinions of the various interests concerned”. With regard to 
the Ministers’ withdrawal of their draft constitution on account of 
the British Government’s decision to send a Royal Commission to 
consult with various interests, including the minorities, he said that 
the Ministers were aware of this intended function of the Comm ission. 
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The Colonial Office announced that in a dispatch to Ceylon on Aug. 
28 the Colonial Secretary had noted with regret the Ministers’ with- 
drawal of the draft constitution, but had stated that he could not, con- 
sistently with the recent statements of H.M.G., withhold it from the 
Commission nor preclude the Commission from consulting various 
interests regarding it, although it would be made clear that it no longer 
had Ministerial endorsement. He said he had regarded the formulation 
of the draft as a special and valuable contribution of the Ministers, which 
could have been made the basis of fruitful consultations between various 
interests before the Commission’s arrival. 

Sept. 3.—-It was announced that British Empire forces’ casualties 
during the war totalled 925,963, of which 242,995 were killed and 290,865 
prisoners. Merchant seamen casualties totalled 29,381 dead and 4,192 
interned, and civilian air raid casualties in the U.K. 56,195 killed and 
75,897 seriously injured. The total of all casualties was 1,091,628. 

The Ministry of Production announced that the amount of scientific’ 
information accumulated from British experience and freely used by 
the U.S.A. during the-war had been limited only by U.S. requests, and 
that no information had been withheld. At least 2,250 aircraft had been 
provided by Britain to the U S.A.A-F. in Britain and oversea; cost of 
airfields, repair pages uipment, storage, and ordnance depots H.Q. 
provided for the U.S.A.A.F. was estmated at £110 million, and all 
aviation and motor transport, gasoline, and oil used by the U.S A.A.F. 
in Britain were drawn from R.A.F. stocks. By the end of May, 1944 the 
U.S.A.A.F, occupied over 100 airfields, and British aid by the end of 
March, 1944 included 193,000 jettisonable petrol tanks, 27 million 
rounds of small arms ammunition, 61,000 incendiary and large H E. 
bombs, 30,000 aero -tyres, 1,500 specially heated high-altitude flying 
suits, and vast quantities of meteorological, instructional, and, other 
special equpment. U.S. personnel had taken 18,000 courses of technical 
training in R.A.F. schools, and British labour, to the strength of about 
40,000, was working full time for the U.S.A A.F. The bulk of the tele- 
communications for carrying the attack towards German soil was under- 
taken by the British G.P.O. Several hundred thousand of the U.S. 
forces were carried to Britain ın British ships in the first quarter of 1944 
alone, and transport, stores, cargo handling facilities, and oil bunkers 
had been provided in Britain, the Colonies, India, S. Africa, Persia, 
Egypt, and the Sudan. R.N. dockyards, particularly in the Mediter- 
ranean, had carried out repairs to U.S. warships, and hundreds of 
Oerlikon guns had been fitted to them. During the pre-invasion stay in 
-Britain of U.S. troops, nearly 1,000 blocks of flats, hotels, offices, etc. 
had been handed over and training areas also provided U.S. forces in 
the UK. had drawn flour, bread, vegetables, eggs, chocolate, sugar, 
cocoa, and many raw materials under reverse Lend-lease. . 

Sept. 4.—The Foreign Office announced the appointment of Sir 
Hugh Knatchbull-Hugessen as Ambassador to Belgium and Minister to 
Luxemburg, and of Sir Maurice Peterson to succeed him as Ambassador 
to Turkey. , 

Sept. 5.—The King sent a message of congratulation to the Belgian 
Prime Minister on the liberation of Brussels. The Belgian Prime Min- 
ister and Mr. Churchill exchanged messages, in which M. Pierlot ex- 
pressed the gratitude of his people to Britain. 
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_ The Prime Minister and Minister of Finance of N. Ireland arrived in 
Landon for discussions on post-war reconstruction. 

Calls to the foreign workers inside Germany to take action to hasten 
the German defeat and to save their own lives were broadcast from 
London. -They were ordered to be on the alert, to begin to leave the 
coe and to boycott the quisling liaison officers, but were warned 

ig eae aS by the Gestapo into organized action. 
Ministry of Home Security announced that from Sept. 
17 a ae regulations would be relaxed to allow half-lighting, and 
that from Sept. 12 fire guard and other civil defence duties would be 
modified. The War Office announced that compulsory drills and 
training in the Home Guard would be discontinued from Sept. 11. . 

The Home Secretary issued a statement declaring that London had 
been in the front line in the first and last battles against Hitler, and 
that no city in the world had done more to frustrate his ambition and 
ensure his downfall. To Hitler London always had been a strong-point 
of immense significance in the fighting lme against him, and he had 
tried to break her spitit in 1940 and 1944, but London was invincible: 

Sopt. 7-—The Chairman of the Flying Bomb Counter-Measures 
Committee told the press that in April 1943 the first reports had come 
in that the Germans were developing a new long-range bombardment 
weapon on the Baltic coast, and in November it was discovered that 
they were building a series of concrete structures along the French 
coast from Calais to Cherbourg, all oriented im the direction of London. 
Allied air attacks on these sites in December, and by the spring 
_ all of them were destroyed. About March the Germans began construc- 

ing an entirely new series of firing points, thoroughly camouflaged. 
Meanwhile a p rede for a balloon barrage just outside London, 
a gun belt beyond, and beyond that a fighter zone, had been worked 
out for the defence of London. 

The bombs flew at between 350 and 400 miles an hour and were 
launched in salvos, particularly concentrated in iods of cloudy 
weather. Originally some 500 balloons were desloved. bat the barrage 
was rapidly thickened up to nearly 2,000, and-nearly 15 per cent of the 
boribs which egtered the barrage area were brought down by them. 
The A.A. guns were at first along the southern edge of the balloon 
barrage, but about the middle of July the entire belt was moved to the 
coast; in the first week after the redeployment they shot down 17 per 
cent of the bombs entering the gun belt, and in the last week 74 per 
cent. During the first few weeks of the attacks the fighters shot down 
over 1000 bombs, in spite of great difficulties owing to the of 
the bombs, the difficulty in seeing them, and the necessity of firing at 
them at a range of about 300 yards. Professor Sir Thomas Merton had 
produced a simple and ingenious range-finder, costing only about a 
shilling, and in all, fighters brought down over 1,900 bombs. A small 
proportion came in from a due easterly direction fired from specially 
adapted Heinkel bombers over the sea, but these bombs were very 
inaccurate. 

During 80 days-of bombardment, over 8,000 bombs were launched, 
and some 2,300 got through to London. In the first week about 33 
per cent were brought down, while rather more. reached London; 
by the end some 70 per cent were brought down and only 9 per cent 
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reached London. On Aug. 28, of 101 bombs launched, 97 were brought 
down by the defences. By the end, instead of an average of one death 
per bomb there was an average of one death per 3 bomba; 92 per cent 
of the fatal casualties occurred in the London area. . 

About one-eighth of the A.A. batteries used had been U.S. batteries. 
Over 100,000 tons of bombs had been dropped in Allied offensive air 
operations against secret weapon targets, involving a loss of nearly 450 
aircraft. Apart from these attacks, the bombardment would un- 
doubtedly have started in the beginning of 1944, for flying bomb units 
were already waiting to begin operations along the French coast in 
January. Winter conditions would then have seriously affected the 
efficiency of the defences, and the bombardment would have lasted 
much longer before Allied forces were able to capture the firing sites. 

The Ministry of Health announced the suspension of the_general 
evacuation scheme in London and S. England. 282,168 mothers and 
children had been moved from London to official billets. 

Gen. Velebit, the head of Marshal Tito’s military mission to London, 
arrived in England. ‘ 

Sept. 8—The Minister of Labour announced that the direction of 
personnel into part-time service in Crvil Defence, the N.F.S., and the 
police had been’ discontinued. 

Sept. 9.—Mr. Eden, speaking at Leamington, said they had scores 
to settle with the Japanese and “we mean to play to the full our part in 
bringing them to defeat... we are determined, as with Germany, to 
see that our victory is utterly complete”. 

Sept. 10.—Mr. Churchill in Quebec. (see Canada.) 

The joint statement on U-boat warfare in August said that owing to 
the effectiveness of the operations in France the principal U-boat 
operating bases in the Bay of Biscay had been neutralized, and the 
Germans had been forced to operate from Norwegian and Baltic bases. 
The exchange rate between merchant ships sunk and U-boats destroyed 
continued to be profitable to the United Nations’ cause, and U-boat 
operations were sporadic and relatively ineffectual. 


GREECE, Aug. 30.—It was announced that M. Venizelos, the Deputy 
Prime Minister; M. Rendis, Minister without Portfolio; and M. Kylonas, 
Minister of Marine, had resigned, and had been succeeded by M. 
Sophoulis, Liberal leader, M. Tsacopoulos, and M. Chelmis respectively. 

Aug. 31.—Istanbul reports stated that Greek partisans had begun 
an attack on German isons along the Turkish border and in other 
parts of Macedonia, and had gained control of the frontier area. 

Cairo reports stated that the German. garrison at Pythion on the 
Turkish~Greek frontier had informed the Turkish authorities that they 
wished to surrender, and it was also rted that tentative approaches 
had been made to the Turks by the garrisons on some of the 
Greek islands. ` . 

Inr mse to a telegram from the Prime Minister,.5 representatives 
of the People’s Committee, MM. Svolos, Porphyrogenis, Askoutsis, 
Tsirimokos, and Zevgos, representing respectively P.E.E.A., E.A.M., 
E.L.V., and the Communists, arrived in Cairo. ` 

Sept. 2.—The Prime Minister announced the accomplishment “of our, , 
complete national unity” with the inclusion of representatives of all 
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p in the Government. The following Ministers took oath: M. 
: los, Finance; M. Askoutsis, Communications; M. ‘ Tsirimokos, 

National Economy; M. Zevgos, Agriculture; M. Porphyrogenis, Labour: 
_ and M. Angholopoulos, Under-Secretary of Finance. 

„Sept. 5.—Cairo reports stated that the drift northward of German 
troops from the islands and southern areas was continuing, while the 
activity of the andartes increased, particularly against communications. 

Sept. 9.—The Government moved from Cairo to Caserta. (see Italy.) 


HUNGARY. Aug. 20.—The Sztojay Cabinet resigned. 

Aug. 31.—It was reported that all strategic points in Budapest 
had been occupied by troops and that all official buildings 
were guarded by Germans. The German Trans Kontinent Agency 
announed that SAAT, the former Premier, had died. 

Istanbul reports stated that Hungary had asked the Allies for 
armistice terms and Swiss sources reported that railway strikes were 
-in progress and that traffic on 3 main lines to Budapest had ceased. 

opt. 6.—Budapest radio announced the opening of hostilities with 
Rumania, following a radio proclamation by the Rumanian Government 
about the immediate reconquest of N. Transylvania. 

Ankara and Algiers radios reported that peace demonstrations had 
taken place in Budapest. 


INDIA. Sept. 7.—The President of the W. India Liberal Federation 
issued a statement, signed by leaders in different parts of India, 
declaring that the pre to be discussed at the forthcoming Gandhi- 
Jinnah meeting would divide India, and that to have two or more 
sibel States, with no central controlling organization and with their 
ag oe armed forces, was not only against the best interests of 
t fraught with dire consequences, and would imperil the very 
ese of the country. It would accentuate instead of solving 
the problem of minorities, and would not be in the interests of the 
Moslems themselves. Instead coalition Governments in the centre and 
the provinces should be established, with effective safeguards for the 
special interests of substantial -minorities. - 
Sept. 9—Mr. Gandhi met Mr. Jinnah in Bombay, and the latter told 
the press that their talk was “frank and friendly”. 


IRAQ. Sept. 10.—Diplomatic relations established with Russia. apeg 
U.S.S.R.) 


ITALY. Ang. 29.—Two British Labour delegates and a Belgian 
attached to the T.U.C. arrived in Rome to study the labour and 
economic situation. 
Aug. 31.—Swiss reports stated that the naval commandant of the 
port of Genoa had been executed for treason and the whole naval 
ison disarmed. Conditions almost equivalent to civil war were 
reported from the Milan neighbourhood, where there were widespread 
acts of sabotage agaihst the Wehrmacht. 
The Cabinet, at a meeting to consider separatist agitation in Sicily, 
pronounced in favour of a policy of decentralization and regional 
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autonomy. Signor Aldisio was appointed High Commissioner of Sicily : 
and put forward proposals for a scheme of special credits through the 
Bank of Sicily, plans for agrarian reform, the creation of a a 
bureau to promote exports, and a scheme of public works. . 
Cabinet also nominated a special commission to investigate why italian 
forces failed to defend Rome against the Germans after the armistice. 

Sept. 4.—A special committee of the Cabinet approved the payment | 
of a cost-of-living bonus to all workers, as proposed by the General 
Confederation of Labour on Aug. 9. The allowance was to be less for 

over 3,000 lire a month, and for workers in the provinces. 
t. 5.—It was learned that the Catholic Communist group had. 
decided to change its name to the Christian Party of the Left. 

Sept. 6.—The Socialist Party congress at Naples passed a resolution. 
in-favour of the immediate holding of municipal elections in liberated. 
Italy and of an international Socialist congress before the peace con- 
ference. It asked the Allies to extend Lend-lease to Italy, to demobilize. 
the administrative, economic, and financial organs of the A.C.C. “in 
order that the country may be able to settle its own affairs’, and to 
clarify the question of Allied occupation currency. It declared the 
party’s intention to work with the Communists for the creation of a 
republican block, and demandéd a complete ee of the economic 
and social structure of the country. 

Sept. 7.—Gen. Maitland Wilson broadcast a warning to all in the 
Balkans who were helping the Germans to escape and stopping patriots 
from performing their duties, stating that the day of reckoning with 
the Germans and all who helped them was at hand. 

Sept. 8.—The National Council of the Socialist Party, meeting in 
Naples, issued a statement asking for Lend-lease supplies to be ex- 
tended to Italy to equip more Liberation divisions. 

Sept. 9.—The Greek Government arrived at Caserta. ; 

Sept. 10.—Mr. Amery saw the Prime Minister and the Ministers for 
War and Air in Rome and afterwards left to visit the Indian troops. . 

The Minister for War removed or suspended 75 generals and 97 
colonels. 

Sept. 11.—The arrest was announced of Senator "Giannini, former . 

resident of the commission of economic ents with Germany. 

e property of ‘many Fascist leaders, including Farinacci, Grandi 
Rossoni, Acerbo, and Starace, was confiscated. 


- 


JAPAN. Sept. 3.—It was announced that the reserve army was to be 
reconstituted as a corps for“‘the defence of the homeland” .. 

` Sept. 7.—Gen. Koiso stated in the Diet that Japan must be prepared 
for Allied landing attempts on her home soil. “Japan is in the midst of a 
grave situation; in which .the rise or fall of the empire is at stake”, 
he said. The Navy Minister said that the position in the first half of 
1944 had been unfavourable, and Japan must reckon with further set- 


LUXEMBOURG. Sept. 5.—Customs agreement concluded between 
Belgium and Luxembourg and the Netherlands. ; 
Sept. 11.—Luxembourg was liberated. 
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NETHERLANDS. Ang. 31.—At a celebration in London of Queen 
. Wilhelmina’s birthday, a member of the Day of Freedom Committee 
stated that it was estimated that 25,000 Dutchmen had sacrificed their 
lives on the underground front since May 14, 1940, and a similar number 
were in prisons and concentration camps. In addition there were 
several hundred thousand underground workers.. There were also 
thousands who had had to leave their homes because of flooding or 
for other reasons, 400,000 had been deported to Germany, and all but 
100,000 Dutch Jews had lost their lives. 
Sept. 3.—Prince Bernhard was appointed commander of the Forces 
of the Interior under Gen. Eisenhower. ° 
Sept. 5,—A Customs agreement was concluded with Belgium and 
Luxembo 
Sept. 6.—The Prime Minister stated in a farewell speech in London 
that a state of siege had been decreed in Holland in order to meet the 
chaotic conditions the Germans would leave as they retreated. The 
People had already been informed that it would come into force in 
ery part of Holland as it was liberated. It would be lifted as soon as 
possible, and then free speech, free assembly, and a free press would 
ction immediately, consistent with the needs of the military position, 
and trade unions would be free to act again. The Hague would be the 
seat of the Government as soon as possible, and after the Queen’s 
return, he would place in her hands the resignation of his Cabinet, 
Jeaving her free to choose another Minister to form a new Cabinet and 
to.hold a general election. Compensation would be claimed from the 
` Germans for any damage caused by flooding. Preparations had been 
made for an Army, Air Force, and Navy to take part in the Pacific 
operations, and with regard to the question of the grant of self- 
government in the E. Indies, a round-table conference would be called 
as goon as possible on the principles laid down in the Queen’s statement 
of Dec. 1942. 


NORWAY. Sept. 9.—The Ministry of Marine announced that 475 
ships, totalling nearly `2 million tons, had been lost in Allied service 
-between April 9, 1940 and Sept. 1, 1944, representing over 49 per 
cent of the pre-war fleet. 


POLAND. Aug. 28.—The Director of Foreign Affairs of the National 
Committee of Liberation stated in Lublin that at the Moscow confer- 
ences M. Mikolajczyk was offered the leadership of a new National Front 
Government, to include also M. Grabski, M. Popiel, and a representa- 
tive of the W.R.N. party to be nominated by M. Mikolajczyk, and 
that this proposal had not been rejected. At the final conference in 
Moscow M Mikolajczyk had.declared that he personally did not wish 
to defend the 1935 Constitution, adherence tó which had been virtually 
forced on the Government by the U.S. Ambassador in “1939, and that 
after his conversations with the British Ambassador he had formed the 
opinion that the British Government would agree to the adoption of 
the 1921 Constitution, though he was uncertain whether the US. 
Government would agree. The Director of Foreign Affairs stated that, 
in spite of his deep respect for the U.S.A., he was not going to allow a 
foreign country to dictate Polish policy. 
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He stated that his policy was to extend Poland’s Western frontiers 
' to the River Neisse and a little beyond the Oder to include Stettin, 
the aim being to shorten the common frontier with Germany, lengthen 
that with Czechoslovakia, and create a friendly atmosphere with the 
Soviet Union so that eastern frontier questions could be settled to the 
mutual advantage of the Polish, Ukrainian, and White Russian peoples. 
He announced that the Committee had prepared a law enabling the 
Ukrainians and White Russians in Poland to opt for transfer to the 
Soviet Union. It was his policy to remove all Germans from the new 
Poland, except those required temporarily for reconstruction and 
those whose Polish-Masurian origin had been obscured by Germaniza- - 
tion, for many inhabitants of Prussia were less German than Polish. 

Gen. Zymierski, also of the Committee, stated that in all about 22 
enemy divisions, including 5 fresh Panzer divisions, were involved in 
the defence of Warsaw and it was against this background of heavy 
fighting that events inside Warsaw should:be considered. The dutbreak 
of the insurrection on Aug. 1 indicated that the leaders were completely 
unaware af the Russian plans. The people of Warsaw had been eager 
to fight and raised to a dangerous pitch of optimism by the Red Army’s 
rapid advance, but their arms were suitable for effective action onl 
on the very eve of liberation, and he described the action of their 
leaders in starting the rising as an irresponsible one which had led to the 
destruction of a third of the city and the deaths of about 200,000 
people. It was impracticable to supply arms or troops to Warsaw by 
air, as most of them would be bound to fall into German hands, for 
the Germans had never lost control of the major part of the city. 

Aug. 29.—It was learned that, in their comments on the memo- 
randum sent to them by the Government in London on Soviet- 
Polish relations, the underground leaders in Warsaw largely endorsed. 
the Cabinet’s suggestions, particularly the proposal that after the- 
liberation of Warsaw the Communist Party should be represented in a 
new Government on the same level as the other 4 parties. They en-" 
visaged a close alliance with Russia after the war and favoured the 
postponement of frontier demarcation until it could be done as part of 
the general peace settlement. They asked for assurances that the ` 
agreement with Russia should be put on a sure and durable basis. 
They also asked that the Government should arrange for more arms. 
to reach them. 

Aug. 31.—M. Mikolajczyk, in a statement to the press, said’ that as 
the end of the war drew near it might be felt that the ideological 
principles comprised in the Atlantic Charter and the 4 Freedoms had 
somehow depreciated in value in favour of the Power factor; this factor 
could not he held lightly, but he feared that might might overshadow 
right and justice, particularly when, in the oe agreement and. 
understanding between the Great Powers, ‘ ‘justice’ might be adminis- 
tered by the force of one Power on her weaker neighbours. In these 
circumstances, such States as Poland could not conduct their policy in 
the seclusion of diplomatic conferences but honestly and openly before 
the public opinion of the great Powers. The problem of Polish-Soviet 
relations had been presented to public opinion as limited to a dispute 
between the Poles of the Government im London and those of the 
National Liberation Committee in Lublin, but it concerned the settle- 
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ment of relations between Poland and the U.S.S.R., one half of Poland 

ahd 11 million of her citizens, the future political system of the Polish 

State, its full sovereignty and independence, and a permanent settle- 

ment of relations in Europe, and was closely linked with the bases of a 

‘future lasting peace. Nor were personal difficulties the main obstacle 

to a settlement. 

His journey to Moscow’ had given the Polish Government an T- 
‘tunity to find out the attitude of the Soviet Government and the 
‘tendencies of the Committee of National Liberation. However, the 
U.S.S.R. had signed an agreement with the Committee after his depar- 
‘ture from London and after the powers given him by his colleagues had 
been drafted and before his arrival in Moscow. He therefore had to 
Teturn to London to work out a new programme, which had been 
forwarded to the Poles in Poland and approved by the Underground 
Parliament. It had now been fotwarded to Moscow as the unanimous 
decision of both the Government and the home country. In drafting 
the programme the.Government had been actuated by an anxiety to 
Tetain Poland’s full independence and sovereignty, and a sincere desire 
to establish a lasting and friendly Polish-Soviet relationship and 
alliance, to provide a basis for international collaboration by the 
positive solution of the Polish test case, and to base their policy 
a permanent alliance with Britain, France, and Czechoslovakia, while 
establishing most intimate relations with the U.S.A. 

The Poles at home endorsed this programme at the moment when 
. they were engaged in a bitter struggle against-the Germans and were 
‘feeling forlorn and forgotten, since they were receiving only very 
“inadequate help ee none at all; and while their comrades of the Home 
Army were bei This endorsement therefore was proof of 

their desire to eee a solution to Polish-Soviet problems and of their 

‘political maturity. 

. With regard to the gaesti of the 1921 Constitution, the majo 
point was that the Government’s refusal to admit the validity of the 
1935 Constitution would declare null and void all the treaties and laws 

. concluded or promulgated since that date, and the very basis of the 

existence of a Polish Government on behalf of Poland and its 

recognition by the free world would be shattered. The theory that the 

Home National Council should act as the fountain of sovereign power 

and appoint a new Government could not stand any critical examina- 

tion; indeed the political parties of the Underground Parliament had a 

‘far better right to be considered as such a source of sovereign power 

than the Home National Council, which was set up only in Jan. 1944. 

Also, although the. 1935 Constitution was still in force, it had been 
applied in a democratic spirit ever since 1939. The constitutional 

-dispute. was but a pretext for the Home National Council, which 
represented only a small part of the people, to obtain the right to 
appomt the Government. 

Underlying the memorandum sent to Moscow was the idea that, as 
soon as Warsaw was liberated, the Polish Government would be 
reconstructed and the Polish Workers’ Party, the basis on which the 
Home National Council and Jater the Committee of National Liberation 
were formed, would be brought in to share. rights and responsibilities 
on the same level as the other parties in the Government. No person 
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or group with Fascist leanings or connections with the pre-1939 régime 
would be represented in the new Government. He hoped to go to 
Warsaw and confer with all party leaders, and then recommend the 
Government to the President. Immediately after the hberation of the 
whole country full democratic elections would be held~for a new 
Constituent Assembly to draw up a formal democratic constitution. It 
had been suggested that a new National Gouncil should be formed on a 
temporary basis out of the National Council in London, -the Under- 
ground Parliament in Warsaw, and the Home National Council. The 
new temporary Government would appoint a War Cabmet on the 
British model, and the post of C.-i re would be abolished. The 
Government also envisaged the renewal of diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Government and an agreement with them on civil administra- 
tion and supplies for the Polish army. Land reform and other progres- 
sive measures would be introduced as soon as possible after liberation. 

Speaking of the battle in Warsaw, he said that the German comman- 
ders had now’ threatened to burn the city to the d and had 
dropped leaflets, purporting to come from the Polish Red Cross and the 
Polish Committee for Refugees’ Welfare, ordering all the pe UE to 
leave at once. The Warsaw rising had been begun solely for mili- 
tary reasons by the local commanders, acting in Sa pee ae with 
the general instructions sent to underground units by the Government 
a year before. These instructions had been submitted to President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill at the time, and he understood that the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff had brought them to the knowledge of 
Moscow. In all areas east of Warsaw these instructions had been 
carried out on the initiative of the local commanders; before leaving for 
Moscow he had told Mr. Churchill that the underground forces in 
Warsaw were ready to follow suit, and on July 31, when he reached 
Moscow, he had informed M. Molotov in the same sense. The order 
for the rising was given in Warsaw the following day, since the Germans 
were beginning.to deport the population and were passing reinforce- 
ments eastwards through the city. The fitst effect of the rising had been 
to delay these reinforcements, and later the Germans had had to build 
pontoon bridges to cross the river outside the city. In subsequent 
conversations in Moscow he had been informed that Warsaw would 
Oey be liberated by Aug. 6, and he emphasized the Home Army’s 

‘full right tọ be supported”. 

Sept. 1—President Raczkiewicz and the Prime Minister broadcast 
messages to their le on the 5th anniversary of the war. Defending 
the decision of the Polish forces ‘inside Warsaw to wage open war 
against the enemy, M. Mikolajczyk said: “You acted in the same way as 
your brothers did everywhere east of Warsaw from March, 1944 and as 
they continue to do, at the same time helping the heroic and victorious 
Soviet armies in their fight with the enemy. No one has the right to 
lower the value of your struggle, undertaken with the purest intentions, 
for the sake of some opportunist motive or political intrigue.” He said 
they had not received such help as was due to them and he appealed to 
Marshal Stalin, President Roosevelt, and Mr. Churchill to do all they 
could to provide help to liberate Warsaw. 

Sept. 4.—Gen. Sosnkowski, C.-in-C. of the Army, in an Order of the 
Day to the Homé arny, stated that the abandonment of the people of 
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Warsaw was a ghastly and tragic riddle which the Poles were unable to 
solve, especially in view of the great strength of the Allies. The loss of © 
27 ‘planes over Warsaw in one month meant little to the Allied air 
forces, who had over 10,000 ’planes at their Losses suffered 
by the Polish Air Force during the Battle of Britain were well over 40 
per cent, while only 15 per cent of ‘planes and crews were lost during 
attempts to help Warsaw; therefore arguments about gains and losses 
meant little. If the people of Warsaw were to perish and through 
passiveness or indifference were to be made the victims of mass 
slaughtey, then the conscience of the whole world would be burdened 
with a dreadful sin unprecedented in history. Gen. Bor was being 
blamed for the fact that he did not foresee the sudden halt ‘of the 
Soviet offensive at the gates of Warsaw, and the Poles were being 
blamed for lack of co-ordination of their uprising with the whole 
operational plans of Eastern Europe. But, if needed, they could prove 
how many times their attempts to achieve sych* co-ordination had 
failed: The Polish Government was doing all it could to. hurry supplies 
to Warsaw; it was still receiving promises of help, in which it believed, 
and trusted that the Polish armed forces would not lose their faith at 
a moment when the Allies stood on the threshold of victory. 

M. Mikolajczyk informed the British Foreign Minister that Gen. 
Sosnkowski’s Order of the Day had been issued without the Polish 
sae omic ‘informed and with the intention of embarrassing it. 

Sept. 8.— Polish Red Cross delegate in Geneva stated that 
150,000 Pelee f fom Warsaw had been interned in the Pruszkow camp 
since the Warsaw began. 

Sept. 10.—It was learnt that the Mayor of underground Warsaw 
had asked the Prime Minister to transmit to the Lord Mayors of London 
and New York a message saying that Warsaw had been fightin 
open battle with the Germans for 5 weeks and had not fecived E 
from outside, and asking why they had been léft solitary, and for so 
long; why arms and food had not been supplied to them; and why 
aircraft had not been sent with succour? They appealed to the con- 
science of civilized nations. 

Sept. 11.—An official statement issued in London dealt with charges 
that Gen. Bor, C.-in-C. of the Home Army, had “failed to communicate 
to the Soviet High Command the exact position of the places where 
Soviet aeroplanes were expected to drop arms and ammunition”. 
On.July 31 the Prime Minister had informed M. Molotov that a rising 
in Warsaw was to'be expected soon, and on ae 2 the British authori- 
ties sent on to Moscow a telegram frem Gen. Bor stating that the 
struggle for Warsaw had begun and asking for immediate help from the 
Soviet side by means of a thrust from the outside. Oa hue. 3 M. 
Mikolajczyk informed Marshal Stalin that the battle had begun and 
asked him personally for assistance. He obtained definite promises 
that Soviet liaison officers would be sent to Warsaw, and on Aug. 10 
a cable was sent to Moscow from London giving a list of the places 


suggested for the dropping of arms, and of targets for the Soviet Air 
Force round Warsaw. 





On Aug. 9 the British authorities sent to Moscow a tel from the 
Home Army to Marshal Rokossovsky, eee O° mated action 
and oe for help. After his return from Moscow the Prime Minister 
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telegraphed twice to Marshal Stalin requesting him to speed up the 
promised help. 


PORTUGAL. Sept. 5.—Dr. Salazar appointed a new Cabinet, in 
which he remained Foreign Minister but handed over the Ministry of 
War to Col. Costa. Dr. Lumbrales remained Minister of Finance, but 
new Ministers included Col. Moniz, Interior; Dr. Ferreira, Justice; 
Commander Tomaz, Marine; Senhor Abreù, Public Works; Dr. Caetano, 
Colonies; Dr. da Mata, Education; and Dr. Pinto, Economy. ; 
Sept. 7.—Dr. Salazar stated at the swearing-in of the new Govern- 
ment that he did not khow what might be required of themi for the . 
defence of “certain not yet assured interests of the honour and rights 
of Portugal”, but that every day found the country more ready to meet 
eventualities. The new Minister of War stated that theArmy was ready 
to comply with any obligation in order to preserve the country’s rights. 


RUMANIA. Aug. 31—-Red Army troops entered Bucarest. The 
armistice delegation in Moscow. (ses U.S.S.R) ° 

AR was learned that about 1,100 British and U.S. nationals 
had released from internment after the change of Government. 

Sept. 5.—Dr. Maniu declared at a luncheon in Bucarest that 
Rumanigns would not invade H unless as an independent force _ 
taking part in a co-ordinated United Nations operation. Rumania had 
not declared war on Hungary but would, if opposed, fight for the re- 
covery of Transylvania. ‘ i 

Sept. 6.—It was reported that the Russians had disarmed the Fleet 
and ordered it confined to port. The Red Army commandant for 
Bucarest im a curfew from 9 p.m. to 5 a.m. and ordered the 
taking over by the Russians of all radio and -telegraphic communica- 
tions and the confiscation of all private radio sets. 


SOUTH AFRICA. Ang. 29.—Gen. Smuts spoke to the Supplies Con- 
ference jn Johannesburg of the part S. Africa would play in the second 
stage of the-war after the surrender of Germany. It was hoped that the 
first stage would end in less than 12 months, and until then S. Africa 
must continue its munitions effort on the same scale as hitherto. In the 
second stage the demand for munitions production would decline, 
but S. Africa would be called upon in still greater measure for ship 
repairs and coal supplies; already she was one of the world’s biggest 
coal exporters, with a monthly shipment of 400,Q00 tons to her Allies 
and neutrals dependent on them. S. Africa had also been called upon 
to produce cement far beyond its capacity. In the second stage the 
war effort ought to be so organized that war production would slide 
smoothly into peate-time production and preparations for the post-war 
era. The most encouraging aspect ofthe war years had been the 
co-operation among all classes and interests in the country. 

Sept. 6.—Gen. Smuts, opening a Belgian and Belgian Congo exhibi- 
tion in Pretoria, said that to-day the Congo was one of the great assets 
of the world, and he hoped the bonds established between S. Africa 
and the Congo during the war would be strengthened. i 


SPAIN. Awg. 27.—Ending of diplomatic relations with the Vichy 
Government. (ses France.) i 
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Sept. 6.—Statement of the Minister in Washington that his Govern- 
ment would not give asylum to enemies of the Allies. (see U.S.A.) 

Sept. 7-—-The German Ambassador left for Berlin following an 
urgent summons from Hitler. : 


SWEDEN. Sept. 5.—The Minister of Social Welfare stated that no 
asylum would be given to “political” refugees who had committed war 
crimes, chiefly in pues re countries, and that if such criminals 
.Teached Sweden the ejected. There were at present: about 
61,000 refugees in ae a 5 ich 25,000 were Norwegians, 15,000 
Danes, and 5,000 Germans, including many quislings and other undesir- 
ables who had arrived under false pretences, who would not be ejected 
yet lest ney reported about other refugees and methods of escape. 
5 7.—2,833 Allied prisoners of war from Germany arrived in 
Sweden for exchange and repatriation. 
Sept. 9.—The Government suspended all German transit traffic to 
and from Norway via Sweden. 


SWITZERLAND. Soft. 5.—Gen. Guisan, the C.-in-C., ordered. the 

mobilization at war strength a of the frontier defence forces. . 
Sept. 6.—It was understood that the Government had replied 

` unfavourably to inquiries as to their willingness to give asylum to Laval. 


TURKEY. Aug. 31.—About 300 officials of the German Embassy and 
Consulates and about 150 German business men, who were to have been 
exchanged on Aug. 30 at Svilengrad for Turkish officials and business 
men in Germany, were interned when the arrangements for the 
exchange broke down. 

Sept.-3.—It was learned that the manager of the German Trans- 
Kontinent Bureau in Turkey and representative there of the foreign’ 
affairs section of the: Nazi party had deserted to an Allied occupied 
country, after supplying information to the Allies about German 
activities in the-Middle East. 
~ Sept. 5—The B Minister informed the Soviet Ambassador 
in Ankara that his Government had broken off relations with and 
declared war on Germany, and submitted its request for an armistice. 
He also informed the British and U.S. Ambassadors that the new 
Government had confirmed’ the powers of their reie Mushanov, 
to conclude an armistice with Britain and the U.S.A. : 

Sepi. 11.—Ankara” radio announced that the Government - had 
decided to refuse admission into Turkey to military and civil refugees 
whether from the European mainland or coming from the Aegean and 
Mediterranean islands. 


U.S.A. Ang. .-29.—The heads of the U.S., British, and Russian 
delegations to the Dumbarton Oaks conference issued an announcement 
of their general agreement, and recommended that the proposed inter- 
national organization for peace and security should provide for an 
Assembly to be composed of representatives of all peace-loving nations 
> based on the principle of sovereign equality, a Council composed of a 
small number of members in which the main States would be jomed by 
a number of other States to be elected periodically, and effective means 
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for the peaceful settlement of disputes, ıncluding an International 


Court of Justice and the application of such other means as might be 


necessary for the maintenance of peace and security. 

The Attorney-General urged before a subcommittee of the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee that the Allies must “break the power of 
German monopolistic firms” because they constituted “a definite 
menace to the future peace of the world” He argued that this would 
not destroy German economic life, but that so long as they survived it 
would be very difficult to develop independent industry in Europe 


outside. Germany. The period between the 2 wars was “only an armis- ' 


tice during which German firms conducted war against us’. He 
asserted that Carl Zeiss, barred from making range-finders, ‘bomb- 


sights, periscopes, and tank telescopes by the Versailles Treaty, had- 


set up a Dutch subsidiary to do the work; this firm made a contract 
with Bausch Lomb in the U.S.A‘ which prevented the U.S. firm from 
selling such instruments to the French and British in 1935, and obtained. 
detailed royalty statements from it showing the types and quantities 
of instruments bought by the U.S. armed forces; Krupps also arranged 
to transfer its patents, licences, and secret processes to Sater of Sweden 
while it made a cartel arrangement with General Electric of the U.S.A. 
to restrict the production and export from America of tungsten carbide. 
The cartel agreements made by Germany resulted in keeping U.S. 
firms from the Latin-American market, and prevented others from 
manufacturing strategic products, including synthetic rubber, while 
the development of the U S. magnesium industry was retarded 

Aug, 30.—The Deputy Chief of Naval Air Operations stated that 
the Navy,was now prepared to strike infinitely heavier blows against 
Japan, and that it had about 100 aircraft-carriers in or near action. 

e Secretary of the Navy stated in Washington that the U.S.A. 
had built 65,000 vessels of all classes in the previous 5 years, consisting 
of 9 million tons of s slipping, -f which 30 per cent were warships and 
22 per cent landing c During the 5 years Congress had authorized. 
naval expenditure of $118,000 million. * 

Aug. 31—The State Department announced that Mr. Murphy, 
political adviser at Gen. Maitland Wilson’s H.Q., had been assigned. 
to London with the rank of ambassador to take part in the Allied mili- 
tary Government of Germany 

Sept. 2—The State Department announced that arrangements had 
been made for a Japanese ship to enter a Russian port near Vladivostok 
to take on board 1,500 tons of supplies for Allied prisoners-of-war 

Sapt. 4.—President Roosevelt authorized the Government to take 
possession of a large number of Pennsylvania coal mines, where opera- 
tions were interrupted by strikes. 

Sept. 5.—The commander of the ferrying division of the Air Trans- 
port Command announced that ferrying crews had délivered nearly 
5,000 U.S. aircraft to Russian pilots since September 1942. 


Mr. Hull answered press criticism of the appointment of Mr. Murphy 


and Mr. Reber as Gen. Eisenhower’s political advisers, by saying that 
Mr. Murphy, aş a subordinate of Gen. Eisenhower, had supported him. 
in his “experience with Darlan”, which was estimated to have saved. 
some 16,000 U.S. lives, and that he had been the leader of the move- 
ment which saved North Africa from German occupation and kept the 
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Mediterranean bases out of German hands. Mr. Hull said he deplored 
the confusion caused by comment on the resignation of Mr. Philli 
from his post’as political adviser to Gen. Eisenhower; in April Mr. 
Phillips had informed the State Department that he would limit his 
appointment to September, and there had never been a hint from 
Britain of her opinion. ; ` 
. The Chairman -of the Foreign Relations Committee, dealing with 
a protest against limiting the permanent membership of the proposed 
peace council to the U.S.A., Britain, Russia, and China, said “That is 
- ąs it should be, since these are the countries that have shed their blood 
for the rest of the world”. France had acted like a little country in the 
war, and must serve a little apprenticeship to show she had the right to 
a permanent place on the council. i 

Sapt. 8.—The War Department announced plans for a partial 
demobilization of the Army after the defeat of Germany; though 
sufficient men suited to the Pacific type of warfare must remain in 
service. The Secretary of the Navy stated that the Navy after the 
defeat of Germany would continue to be expanded for operations 
against Japan. f ai 

U.N.R.RA. announced that relief for liberated France, Belgium, and 
the Netherlands would be paid for by those countries themselves, as 
they all had foreign exchange resources, but that Norway and Eastern | 
Europe would need to draw on U.N.R.R.A. funds. 

It was learned that the Spanish Minister in Washington had declared 

that his Government would not give asylum to enemies of the Allies. 

* Sept. 8.—-President Roosevelt told the press that U.S. post-war 
policy called for the elimination of cartels as weapons of economic 
warfare, and the curbing of the practice which restricted the free flow 
of goods in foreign commerce. This end could only be achieved through 
collaborative action by the United Nations. 

Sept. 10.—The Director of War Mobilization issued the Government’s 
plan for industrial demobilization. He estimated that after the defeat 
‘of Germany war requirements would be reduced by 40 per cent. 

Sept. 11—Mr. Hull, answering press questions, said the Moscow 
Declaration promised independence for Austria, and the Allies would” 
take into account her own contribution to her liberation when the time 
came to carry that promise out. Austria bore a heavy responsibility for 
having participated in the war on Hitler’s side, and he wished to 
emphasize that the time for her to make a contribution which the Allies 
could take into account had almost expired. ~ 

President Roosevelt in Quebec. (ses Canada.) 

U.S.S.R. Aug. 28—An article in Pravda -stated that events in 
Rumania had found their political echo in Sofia, and that the complete 
disruption of the Hitlerite bloc threw into striking relief the sound 
comradeship-in-arms of the Russian, British, and U.S. peoples. Inthe . 
light of recent events the importance of the Dumbarton Oaks confer- 
ence was all the more patent, the very fact of its being called spoke of 
confidence in the early destruction of the Hitlerite war machine, and it 
was yet another proof of the consistency with which the Teheran Plan 
was being carried out. Its aim was the maintenance of friendship and 
co-operation among the great democratic countries in the mterests of 
all Ae peoples of the world. For this reason the deductions made by 
r 
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some Republican politicians in the U.S.A.~that collaboration among 
the great democracies would tend to create a threat of world domina- 
tion were false. 

.—Moscow radio announced ‘that Soviet leading circles 
a He Bulgaria’s declaration of neutrality as “absolutely insuff- 
cient in the conditions of the situation as it has developed”. 

Aug. 31.—M. Molotov received M. Patrascanu, the chairman, and 
2 other members of the Rumanian armistice delegation to Moscow. 

Sept. 3—M. Patrascanu and Prince Stirbey saw the British and 
U.S Ambassadors. 

Sept. 4.—An article in Pravda stated that there was an “enormous 
discrepancy” between words and deeds in the policy.of the Turkish 
Government. In words it had broken off diplomatic relations with 
Germany, but in practice it seemed that everything was just as before. 
“More once in this war the rulers of various States have concealed 
their pro-German activities behind a smokescreen of ‘neutrality’ and 
even behind ‘a form of ruptured relations”, and Franco's policy in 
Spain was quoted. Argentina was still the most important base of 
German imperialism, and it was time “these petty manoeuvres and the 
squirming political canting of the Argentinian type came to an end”. 

The Tass Agency stated, with regard to the speech of the Finnish - 
Premier on Sept. 2, that he had not set forth exactly the contents of the 
Soviet answer of Aug. 29 to the Finnish proposal of Aug. 25, since he 
had not mentioned the demand by the Soviet Government for disarm- 
ing the German troops, and surrendering them to the Allies if they 
failed to leave Finland by Sept. 15. Nor did he say that the Soviet 
proposal of Aug. 29 was a preliminary condition, and that a Finnish 
delegation would come to Moscow only after its fulfilment. 

Pravda ppblished reports from correspondents in Rumania of the 
selling of goods looted from the Ukraine, the Don, the Kuban, and the 
Crimea, and of the death of 18,000 Russians in a concentration camp 
near Bucarest. 

Sept. 5.—M. Molotov handed a Note to the Bulgarian Minister in . 
Moscow stating that for more than 3 years Bulgaria had been actively 
helping Germany in the war against the Soviet Union, but his Govern- 
ment had taken account of the fact that a small country was not 
in a position to resist the powerful German armed forces at a time when 
Germany held almost all Europe in her power. They therefore put up 
with this situation, and with-the fact that Bulgarian ruling circles 
helped the Germans to evacuatethe Crimea and save the remnants of 
the routed German forces in S. Russia. In the summer of 1944, however, 
the condition of the.German armed forces became extremely critical; 
Rumania had deserted Germany and Finland was in the process of 
doing so. It might therefore have been expected that Bulgaria would 
take advantage of her opportunities and similarly break with Germany 
and join the anti-Hitler coalition of the democratic nations. In spite 
of this the Bulgarian Government still refused to break with Germany 
and was carrying out a policy of so-called neutrality, on the strength 
of which she was continuing to give direct help to Germany by shelter- 
ing the retreating German forces from pursuit by the Red Army, and 
providing them with bases for the creation of new centres. of resistance. 
His Government could not regard this policy in any other way than as 
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the actual waging of war in Germany’s camp against the Soviet Union. ° 
They were therefore breaking off all relations with Bulgaria, and declared 
that not only was Bulgaria jn‘a state of war with the U.S.S.R. but 
henceforth the Soviet Union’ was also in a state of war with hér. 

Sept. 6.—The Press Agency announced that the Government had 
sent the Polish Government's Note concerning its reorganization to the 
Polish Committee of National Liberation “Because the problems it 
raises can besolved only by Poles themselves”. 

Sept. 9.—It was announced that the Government had granted 
Bulgaria’s request for an armistice 

Sept. 10.—It was learnt that M. Molotov had informed. the Iragi 
Foreign Minister that the Soviet Government was ready to exchange 

, Ministers. Diplomatic relations were established as from Sept. 10. , 

Sept. 11.—Marshal Stalin’s message to Mr. Churchill and President 
Roosevelt. (see Canada.) 

Polish statenfent re Warsaw’s request for help (see Poland.) 


. VATICAN CITY. Sept. 1—The Pope-broadcast an appeal for post- 
war reconstruction to be based on Christian principles and called on 
those ‘creating the future world to remember that the rights of the 

ple must not be in contrast with nature and with Divine right. 
There must be elevation of the proletariat, because this was one of the 
moral principles of Christianity. The Church had always recognized 
private property, as the fruit o man’s work, but it could Tob recognize 
in private property a false conception such as capitalism. The Church 
did not protect the- rich against the poor, but on the contrary, the 
poor against tyranny and exploiters. But the Church considered that 
property was the necessary pre-requisite of human life, of the rights 

atid dignity of man.” To-day not only individuals but whole nations 
were left penniless. What would happen to them if they lost the hope 
of ever acquiring something again? The social policy of the future 
would have tò protect tips property, and small and medium pro- 
perty in agriculture, industry, and commerce must be encouraged and 

teed. 

A great economic struggle would begin at the end of the war, and in 
this struggle Christian principles must prevail Famine ahd unem- 
ployment had reached terrible dimensions in some parts of Italy, 
largely through the expropriation of the means of transport. It was 
necessary for the.common welfare that all people, even those who at 
some time or other were on the other side of the battlefield, should 
collaborate. 


YUGOSLAVIA. Aug. 31.—The German News Agency announced 
that Pavelitch had dismissed 3 Ministers, and that 2 Ministers of the 
Ustachi organization were among their successors. 

Sept. 8.—The Free Yugoslav radio announced that a general people’s 
rising had broken out in Serbia and that the'Germans and ‘Chetniks 
were fleeing from E, Serbia, Bulgarian soldiers were reported to have 
joined the partisans. A state of siege was also reported to have been 
bere in Zagreb, following a revolt of the Croat Army after 

an attempts to disarm it. 
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A Note on Recent Derelopments 


IT is natural that those Arabs who dream ofa revival of-Arab culture, 
` literature, and even political power should look back to the glorious 
days when under the Omayyad Caliphs of Damascus (A.D. 668-750) and 
the Abbasid Caliphs of Baghdad (A.D. 750—1258) a state of Arab unity 
existed such as Supporters of the Pan-Arab movement now wish to 
restore. In those days, however, though there was nominal unity, under 
a central government, the Arabs were in fact divided by what Hitti 
describes, in his Hi of the Arabs, as the “line of cleavage that 
existed in the old Arab Empire between Northern Arabs and Southern 
Arabs; between Arabs and non-Arabs, between Arab Moslems and Neo- 
Moslems, and between Moslems and Dhimmis’’—the term originally 
applied to Christians and Jews, and later to Zoroastrians and some 
others.‘ The old Arab world was just as divided as is the Arab world of 
to-day, ‘dominated as it is by sectional interests and dynastic 
jealousies”, but with this difference that there were then -no foreign 
Powers who could be blamed for this state of affairs. ; 
Under the Turks the Arab peninsula was subject toa single sovereignty, 
enjoyed a unified system of government and a common currency and 30, 
though the Arab national movement, from which the Arab unity move- 
ment descends, started in Syria and the Lebanon during the half 
of the nineteenth century, there was no emphasis on Arab unity until 
ans the war of 1914-18. 
the post-war settlement the Arab lands were sub-divided into 
the banon, Syria, Palestine, Transjordan, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and the 
Yemen, in addition, until December, 1925, to he Wingant of the Hejaz. 
The division of Northern Arabia into spheres of British and French 
infldences tended to perpetuate this fragmentation, and consequently 
since 1920 the idea of Arab unity has been accompanied by considerable 
anti-British and anti- French feeling, which the Axis Powers were not 
slow to exploit. : 
Despite new frontiers and customs barriers, however, which did much 
to restrict movement, certain links continued to bind the Arab world 
together; a common , a common culture and a common law 
mg acto the Moslem religion, which has always been a powerful unify-. 
ing factor. 
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The movement was further encouraged by the spread of the national 
ideal throughout the world and the improvement of communications 
throughout the Middle East, by means of which happenings in Syria 
at Palestine could produce an almost immediate reaction as far away 

ag ces or even m Saudi Arabia. 
ber, 1931 a meeting held ın Jerusalem of delegates to the 
Islamic conference formulated a covenant which proclaimed the Arab 
` lands to be an indivisible whole, and laid down that complete and unified 
independence was the goal to which all Arab efforts were to be directed. 

Arab solidarity was further demonstrated by the interest shown by the 
rulers of Arab countries in the rebellion in Palestine, andin the Palestine 
conference held in London in 1939. 

» King Ibn Saud, by the conquest of the Jebel Shammarand the Hejaz, 
which latter he occupied in December, 1925, had achieved a considerable 
measure of unity in Southern Arabia, and he has subsequently made, 
considerable progress towards the achievement of his ambition to make 
himself the controller and rallying point of Pan-Arab sentiment. 

In April, 1934, after a short but decisive war against the Imam of the 
Yemen, Ibn Saud executed a Treaty of Islamic Friendship and Arab 
Brotherhood with his defeated rval. In January, 1986 he concluded a 
Trade and Transit Agreement with Bahrein, after which he paid a 
State visit to Kuwait, to settle in a conciliatory spirit a long-standing 
economic conflict between this territory and his own. In April, 1936 he 
concluded with Iraq a Treaty of Arab Brotherhood and Alliance, which 
was left open to the adherence of any other independent Arab State. 
In May, 1936 he concluded a Treaty o Fnendship witb : 

Reference has already been made to the “sectional ae and 
dynastic jealousies’’ which divide the Arab world. They are personal, 
dynastic, religious, and racial. As regards the latter it 1s not surprising 
that a policy of Arab unity should alarm the non-Arab minorities, such 
asthe Kurds, Turcomans, and Circassians. The close association between 
the Pan-Arab and Pan-Islam movements 1s not altogether welcome to 
the non-Muslims, while the Shia elements, particularly in Irag, where 
with the Kurds they form a majority over the Sunni Arabs, regard with 
disfavour a consolidation of Sunni Moslem opinion which is likely to 
weaken their own position. 

The main dynastic jealousy is‘to be found betweeh the Houses of 
Hashim and Saud. The former were driven out of their ati ete 
the Hejaz by King Ibn Saud, and the latter now disapproves of.any 
development which may mcrease the influence of those members of 
a house of Hashim now in power in and Transjordan. 

nal jealousies make themselves eae in political circles all-over 
ae world, and are particularly strong in the Middle East, so that in 
Egypt, Iraq, and Syna it is often sufficient for a certain politician to 
take up the cause of Arab unity for his DORE opponents to do their 
best to embarrass his plans, even though they may not themselves be 
opposed to the ideal for which he may be working. For these and other 
reasons progress towards unity was not as rapid before the war as might 
have been expected. 

Since the outbreak of the war - two pronouncements made by the 
British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs have given considerable 
stimulus to the movement for Arab unity, and have done mucH to 
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counter the'anti-British feelings with which the movement has been 
accompanied in the past. 

At the Mansion House on May 29, 1941 Mr. Eden said: “It seems to me 
both natural and right that cultural and economic ties between Arab 
countries, yes,and political ties too, should be strengthened. His Majesty’s 
Government,-for their part, will give their support to any scheme that 
commands general approval.” In reply to a question in the House of 
Commons on Feb. 24, 1943 he said: “As they have already made plain, 
H.M.G. would view with pathy any move among the Arabs to 

romote their economic, cultural, or political unity. But clearly the 
initiative would have to come from the Arabs themselves, and so far as I 
am aware no such scheme, which would command general approval, 
has yet been worked out.” The immediate reaction to the secbnd state- 
ment was a general awakening throughout the Arab world of interest in 
Arab unity. 

In Egypt the statement was welcomed by the Arab press, which 
published letters from Abdul Rahman el Azzam and many other leaders 
of Arab opinion, until discussion in the press was banned by Govern- 
ment order. A revival was noted in the activities of the Arab Unfon 
Club, under the Presidency of Fuad Abaza Pasha, and of a rival organ- 
ization: called the Arab Unity Society. , 

King Farouk was reported to be taking an interest in the problem, 
while the Egyptian Government adopted at first an attitude limiting its 
activities to the promotion of interest in economic and cultural co- 
operation rather than political unity. 

On March 30, 1943 a statement was made in the Egyptian Senate on 
behalf of the Prime Minister, Nahas Pasha, to the effect that whether in 
or out of office he had long interested himself in the condition of the 
Arab nations and was always ready to help them towards the liberty. 
and independence to which they aspired. He considered that the Ara 
Governments ought now to make a general examination of the whole 
problem. He believed that it was the duty of the Egyptian Government 
to take the first steps by making official approaches to all the other 
Arab Governments with a, view to ascertaining their individual points of 
view, before inviting them to a friendly meeting in Egypt. If an under- 
standing could thus be reached he would then propose to assemble a 
Congress in Egypt under the Presidency of the head of the Egyptian 
Government, to examine the question more thoroughly and to take such 
decisions as appeared necessary to achieve the aims to which the Arab 
nations aspired. 

The first reaction to Mr. Eden’s statement from was the depar- . 
ture of Jamil Madfa: on a tour to Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. Before 
leaving Baghdad he stated that the declaration had given much en- 
couragement and that he and his friends wished to begin at once to give 
the problem serious attention. ; 

e opening iu Baghdad of a branch of the Egyptian Arab Union Club 
was announced, but met with little encouragement outside the immedi- , 
ate circleof the Prime Minister, Nuri Pasha, and his friends. His brother- 
in-law, Tahsin Pasha el Askari, was reported to be the first chairman of 
the Baghdad branch. The reaction. of the Kurds was à&-renewål of 
separatist agitation, while a movement amongst the Shias encouraged 
by Nuri’s political opponents—themselves mainly Sunni—demanded 
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that attention be grven to domestic affairs in Iraq before the Govern- 
ment embarked on international politics. 

Jamil Madfai arrived in Cairo during the e week of March, 1943, 
where he was joined by Tahsin el Askari. ese two politicians dis- 
‘cussed the problem of Arab unity with the Ponte Nahas Pasha, and 
many other Egyptians, both official and unofficial. 

Subsequent to Nahas Pasha’s statement on March 30 an official 
invitation was sent to Nuri Pasha, asking him to visit sit Peypi for pre- 
liminary conversatiońs. He arrived in Cairo in July, aft ving spent 
some time in Syria and Transjordan on his way from Baghdad. In 
Damascus he had had conversations with Shukri Quwatli, the Syrian 
- President, and in Amman with the Emir Abdullah. Inan interview 
with the Egyptian press Nuri Pasha stated that he proposed to discuss 
“collaboration rather than Arab union” during his talks with Nabas 
Pasha, and that if those talks were successful and he and Nahas Pasha 
could agree*on a basis for the discussion of Arab unity, the latter in- 
tended to call a general conference of representatives of all the Arab 
Governments. 

The Arab leaders in Palestine had been much exercised by Zionist 
poena and by statements made on the anniversary of the Balfour 

tion in November, 1942 by Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Wendell 
Wilkie. They therefore welcomed Nahas Pasha’s statement of March 
30 and a telegram of thanks to Nahas Pasha, signed by nine prominent 
pote Arabs, was. published in the Palestine Arab and Egyptian 


"King Ibn Saud, in an interview given to the American magazine i 
“in March, 1943, was reported to have said: “There are no differences’ 
among the Arabs, and | believe that with Allied aid they will be united 
after the war.” The King’s statement, broadcast throughout the Middle 
East, was interpreted as showing his Majesty’s-keen interest in Arab. 
affairs. generally, and Arab Nationalists from all over the Middle East 
sent him congratulatory telegrams. 

In May, 1943 a statement, purporting to set forth Iraq’s Views on 
Arab unity, was published in hdad which urged that the political 
aims of the Pan-Arab Union should be attainéd by lawful means. These 
were to include the independence of Syria, the Lebanon, and all other 
Arab countries not yet entirely free. It was proposed that all Arab 
States should belong to the Union, should have a common foreign 
policy, and, once they had jomed, should agree never to cede mpi of , 
their sovereign rights to a foreign Power. As regards internal poli 
State should retain its own national individuality. It EEPE an 
educational rèvival based on co-operation with Egypt, a unified 
educational curriculum, an educational policy controlled by a 
central board, and a revival of Islamic culture. 

In the Syrian Parliament a motion was carried on Aug. 26, 1943 that 
the Syrian Government should work for the attainment of a confeder- 
~ ation of Arab States and the future unification of Arab countries. 

The Arab press in Tangier about this time protested that in all the 
published accounts of recent talks on Arab unity no mention had been 
made of Morocco, It was pointed out that there were a great many 


Arabs in Morocco who did not wish to be left out o any scheme for 
Arab unity. 





After his talks with Nuri Pasha were completed Nahas Pasha addressed 
an invitation to King Ibn Saud, the Emir Abdullah, and the Imam of the 
Yemen, asking them to send representatives to hold conversations 
with him in Cairo. During the last week of A t the Prime Minister 
of Transjordan, Tewfiq Abul Huda, arrived in t and had long dis- 
cussions with Nahas Pasha at Alexandria, after-which it was announced 
that general agreement had been reached. 

In September Nahas Pasha sent Ali Kemel Habeisha, General 
Secretary of the Council of Ministers, with a letter to Ibn Saud, and as 
a result of his visit the King agreed to send Yusef Yasin as his delegate 
to discuss Arab unity with Nahas Pasha in Egypt. Yusef Yasin arrived 
in Cairo on Oct. 9, 1943. 

A delegation from the Syrian Government arrived in Cairo om Oct. 
21, and consisted of the Syrian Prime Minister, Saadullah Jabri, Jamil 
Mardam, Foreign Minister, and three other members. It was flown from _, 
Damascus i in an aircraft specially provided by the Egyptian Government, 5 
and the'delegation was given a royal welcome on its arrival-‘antl during 
its stay in Egypt. A visit by representatives of the Lebanese-Govérn- 
ment was expected during November, but was postponed owing’ to the 
crisis which occurred in Beirut on Nov. 11. After this trouble had-been 
settled the Lebanese delegation visited Cairo early in Jan , 1944 
and received an even warmer welcome than that given to the yrians. 

At the time of writing it is understood that a conference of represent- 
atives of all the Arab countries, with the exception of Saudi Afabia 

-and Yemen,is to be held in Alexandria on Sept. 25.1 From the accounts 
ublished of the’ individual discussions carried out recently between 
Nahas Pasha and i sak gees of, various Arab countries it eee 
appear that, while ral agreement may have been reached id - 
principle, there has very little agreement as -to any definite 
„policy for the future. 
` The Economsst of April 30, 1943 published an article in which it was 
stated: “The people of the Middle East a are asking what is to comé out 
of the struggle in which they have all been more or less involved. They 
are looking to'the great Powers for some indication of their- “policy . . 
all these schemes, political and economic, depend’ on the energy § and 
influence of the great Powers, and particularly Great Britain.” Sry 

Ín the Middle East Supply Centre the British and Americans have an 
instrument which is already enco the development of a regional 
spirit in the Middle East. It is cine representatives of the Middle. 
East countries to tackle their economic problems in a co-operative 
spirit, and is helping to pave the way ands a more general cO-oper- 
ation after the war. 

There are practical difficulties in the way of a politidal union 
between all the og ee countries, and though this may be the ultimate. 
goal ofthe extreme: Pan-Arab ‘enthusiasts, it would seem, from their 
published statements, that the various Arab Governments now aim at 
achieving progress towards a cultural, educational,-and economic co- ` 
operation rather than any form of political federation or confederation. 

As has already been stated in a previous article in the Buletin,’ a 
Conference on agricultyre held under -the auspices of the M.E.S. C. in 


1 The Conference opened on this date. See Chronology under Egypt, 
Soo the Buliriiw:of Sept, 2, 1944, “Tho Middle East Supply Centre”’ 
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February, 1944 led to a proposal to set up a “Middle East Council of 
Agriculture”. The a pom tural conference was only one of a series which 
are being held under the auspices of the M-E.S.C., and which are, it 
is hoped, doing much to develop that spirit of “common action and 
mutual trust’, which, combined with “good leadership” were said by 
the Director-General of the M.E.S.C. (Commander R. G. A. Jackson) 
to be so much needed for future progress in the Middle East. 

It will be seen that the-Allies have done much to assist unity in the 
Middle East by providing through the M.E.S.C. the machinery for 
future regional and international economic co-operation. 

The Governments of the Middle East countries were quick.to realize 
the value of this machinery as a nucleus for a Middle Eastern Economic 
Council. It will now be for the representatives of these countries to 
apply the lessons learned in the economic sphere to co-operation in a ~ 
_ wider field. Much has already been done to achieve close co-operation 
in regard to education. 

A great impetus was given to the Pan-Arab movement’by Mr. 
Anthony Eden’s statements, and the subsequent talks between the 
Arab leaders should have done much to prepare the way for a more 
serious discussion. The stage is now set for such discussion, and it 
will be interesting to see if the.various Arab leaders can sufficiently 
sitik their personal interests and jealousies to enable them to prepare 
a concrete plan, such as that for which the Foreign Secretary has 
already expressed the sympathy of the British Government if the Arabs 
themselves can agree upon it. 

Much as the efforts of the United Nations to safeguard the Middle 
East countries from the worst horrors of war are appreciated, as are 
also their efforts to encourage mutual co-operation between the Middle 
East countries, it would be giving a wrong impression to est that 
the present discussions are likely to be entirely friendly to the British 
Government and the French, as owing to the existence of three knotty 
problems—namely, the termination of French control in Syria, the 
satisfactory settlement of the Palestine question, and the removal from’ 
Arab countries of all foreign influence considered to be incompatible 
with complete independence—an anti-British and anti-French feeling 
still exists among the rank and file which the responsible Arab leaders 
may find it difficult to control. 

The underlying motive of Arab federation is in its essence anti- 
foreign, and any discussion of it must therefore be likely to arouse anti- 
foreign feeling, however much it may be the desire of the Arab State 
Governments to avoid it. The British and United States Governments 
must be well aware of this, and the fact that both of them through the 
M.E.S.C., and the British Government through the pronouncements of 
the Foreign Secretary, have done so much to encourage mutual co- 
the ab would seem to show that they welcome a frank discussion of 

ject. 
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A SKETCH OF THE EUROPEAN ECONOMY 
II. The Pattern of International Trade in the late 1920s 


IN the late 1920s, which may conveniently be taken as a ely pon 
in this short survey, about two-fifths of the international flow of 
merchandise in Europe (excluding the U.S.S.R. but includihg the U.K.) 
was between one European country and another,: while about three 
fifths was to or from countries outside Europe. Of the trade between _ 
European countries, about 60 cent was between countries of the 
industrial group—the United” dom, -France, Germany, the Low 
Countries, Switzerland, Austria, and Czechoslovakia; about 17 per cent 
consisted of imports into the industrial from the remaining, non- 
industrial, countries, 19 per cent of imports of the non-industrial from 
-the industrial group, and only the remaining four per cent or so of trade 
from one non-industrial country to another. 

Thus, international trade within Europe radiated from the industrial 
countries. In the ar place, their total incame—their total production - 
and consumption of goods and services—was about three times as great 
as that of the equally populous but less industrial countries to the 
north, east, and south, and the total intra-European international trade 
to which they were parties was almost exactly four times as great-as 
that in which the less industrial countries took . Their intra- 
European trade was thus ‘larger in proportion to their total national 
incomes than was the case with the less industrial countries; their larger 
income alone does not explain their larger trade. 

Secondly, however, the falar more with each other than with the 
less industrial countries o , whereas the latter traded very much 
more (eight times as uae = act) with the more industrial countries 
than with each other. This is an interesting characteristic. It is cer- 
tainly true in general that industrial countries are more complementary 
one with another than non-industrial countries are, though. not, of 
course, so-highly complementary as is an industrial country with a non- 
industrial one. In Europe, however, this general tendency is supple- 
mented by the effects of geographical position; the industrial countries 
form a solid block highly conducive to trade between them, whereas the 
less industrial countries are disposed round three sides of the industrial 
block in a way which, on the whole, facilitates their contacts with it 
rather than with each other. l 

As extra-European trade, it has first to be remarked that 
Europe in the late 1920s imported very much more merchandise from 
the outside world than she exported to it, the difference bemg made up 
(so far as the more industrial countries were concerned) by interest on 
investments, receipts for shipping and other services rendered to other 
continents, and (at that date) borrowing from the United States. The 
less industrial countries covered their passive balance of merchandise 
trade with extra-European countries mainly by their active balance 
with industrial Europe and by borrowing. The flow of merchandise 
between the more industrial countries and the extra-European world, 
however, was more than nine times ag great as the corresponding figure 
for the less industrial countries—i.e. the intercourse of the more 
industrial countries with the world outside Europe was about three 
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times as intense, in Senora to their total incomes, as that of the less 
industrial countries. This was, of course, a reflection of the fact that 
the extra-European world is far less industrialized, on the whole, than- 
industrial Europe; it is therefore very highly complementary with 
Europe’s more industrial parts (whose imports from it consist as to three- 
quarters of foodstuffs, raw materials, and semi-manufactures) but 
relativel noh-complementary with its less industrial countries. Indeed, 
the total flow of trade (both ways) between industrial Europe and the 
extra~-European world was about twice as great a that between one 
country and another in industrial Euro ting in some degree 
‘the obvious fact, mentioned above, at ay in an. induse ial and a non- 
industrial region are more highly complementary than two industrial 
regions. It was also, however, nearly three and a half times as great as 
the flow of trade (both ways) between the more industrial and the less 
industrial countries of Europe. , The outside world was not merely a 
much bigger competitor of non-industrial agin in the industrial 
markets of that continent, but it also supplied (for instance) tropical 
- products in which non-industrial Europe did not compete with it. 

The less industrialized countries of Europe, on the other hand, did 
little more than a third as much trade with the extra-European world 
as they did with the industrial countries of Europe, though this extra- 
European trade of theirs was nearly three times as great as their trade 
with one another. They were less complementary with each other than 
with the world outside Europe, but they wêre very much less comple- 
mentary with the extra-European world than with industrial aie’ 

The chief fact that emerges from this preliminary survey of the 
European trade-pattern is the high degree of dependence of the less 
industrial countries of the continent on its more industrial parts. Their 
total average dependence on international trade was not, it is true, very 
great (though it was exceptionally great in the case of the northern 
countries), but in so far as they were dependent on it, the weakness of 
their bargaining position is obvious. They were overwhelmingly 
dependent on trade with the industrial conntries of Europe (as opposed 
tp overseas trade or trade with each other) while to the industrial 
countries concerned this trade was of relatively minor importance, since 
alternative markets and supplies were available overseas. This bargain- 
ing weakness of the less industrial countries of Europe-in relation to the 
industrial countries was a considerable factor in the events of the pre- 
war decade; it is a permanent factor which must always be borne in 
mind by those concerned with policy and its consequences. ~ 

From these generalities one may now pass on to consider the trade- 
pattern in greater detail. When this is done it is still apparent, how- 
ever, that certain groups of countries were so similar in their commer- 
cial relations as to make it convenient to discuss them together. This 
was pre-eminently true of the Scandinavian countries together with 
Estonia and Latvia. All of them were overwhelmingly dependent, so 
far as their export trade was concerned, on some or all of a small 

` number of natural resources and industries—forest products, water- 


power, dairy farming, and fishing. Denmark represented one extreme, 
with sixty per cent of her eae | purchasing- -power derived from the 
sale of butter and bacon; Finlan eee another with some three- 


quarters of hers derived from wood, pulp, and paper exports, while 
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Norway and Sweden based their external economic relations on some- 
what more diverse activities—Norway relying on her forest products, 
her fisheries, her electro-chemical ced. electro-metallurgical industries, 
and her shipping, while Sweden had, besides her forest products, her 
iron ore and her engineering products to offer on the world market.: 
The Estonian and Latvian exports were divided largely between forest 
and dairy products. ; ' 
The second great feature which the trade-patterns of all these coun- 
tries had in commori was reliance on the United Kingdom as their chief 
customer and on Germany as their chief supplier. The reasons for this 
are fairly plain; the United Kingdom was'the greatest importer of both 
timber and food in the world, completely overshadowing in this respect 
any other country of Europe, and therefore naturally took the lion’s 
share of the food and timber exports of (especially) those countries in 
the north-west: of the Continent which had easy .and short sea com- 
munication with her. On the other hand, there was no commercial 
reason why they should buy their industrial goods and fuels from ‘the 
United Kingdom rather than from any other country able to supply 
them at similar prices, and (partly, no doubt, because of proximity in 
some cases) Germany obtained a rather larger share of their markets 
than did the United Kingdom. i 
Thirdly, the northern countries were all highly dependent on foreign 
trade, in the sense that it accounted for a high proportion of their total 
output or consumption. Such a high degree of dependence is typical of 
small countries with high per capta incomes built upon tively 
narrow bases of na advantage—characteristics which they all 
shared. In all cases, their imports in 1929 exceeded in value a fifth of 
théir annual average national incomes over the decade 1920-34; in 
Norway and Denmark the proportion was nearly one-half. In the most 
important cases, too, the traditional trade policy was liberal, though 
(except in Denmark) cereal growing and some other branches of agricul- 
ture were protected, as were a-number of manufacturing industries 
supplying the home market. 
e two industrial countries which most-resembled the northern 
countries in their commercial relations were the Netherlands and 
ium. They, too, were among the most highly dependent on inter- 
national trade; they, too, sold more to the Unrted Kingdom than they 
` bought from it and bought more from Germany than they sold there, 
but Germany was the largest market as well as the largest supplier of 
the Netherlands, while Belgium’s largest supplier, was France. Their 
internal economies, on which this pattern oF trade depended, were 
indeed, fundamentally different from those of the northern countries, 
their export trade being more broadly based; though Belgium was fairly 
heavily dependent on her coal and iron, and the Netherlands on dairying 
dnd horticulture, these did not directly contribute much more than a 
quarter of the exports of each of the two countries. , Their export trade, 
too, was less concentrated geographically than that of the northern 
countries; their largest single customer in each case tock only about one- 
\fifth of the total, against (for, instance) over a quarter in the cases of 
Norway and Sweden, two-fifths in Finland, and nearly three-fifths in 
Denmark. This was, of course, partly a reflection of the greater total 
output of the two Low Countries, as well as of the greater diversification 
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of their economies, as compared with the northern countries. The Low 
Countries, too, had liberal traditions of commercial policy. 
The three great industrial countries from which the trade of Europe. 
principelly radiated—the United Kingdom, France, and Germany— 
ad, of course, much wider and more varied trade connections still. 
most striking fact about their trade, indeed—either their export or 
their import trade—is the great evenness with which it was spread over 
the whole lobe. Nevertheless, their trade-patterns differed very 
markedly. United Kingdom was remarkable for her passive 
balance of merchandise trade—ahd, indeed, of total poe on current ' 
account—with most European countries, made up-by an active balance ` 
of total current payments (though not, in general, ot merchandise trade 
alone) with overseas -countries. Germany was remarkable for the 
uniformity of her active balances of merchandise trade with every 
country in Europe except (as a rule) Greece and Bulgaria, and her 
passive balances with every country outside Europe (as defined here) 
except the U.S.S.R. and Japan. France, also, had an active balance 
with most European countries (the most notable exception being 
Germany) and a passive balance with most overseas countries, but the 
distinction was less clear-cut than in Germany’s case. Britain was re- 
markable for the very high proportion of her imports which consisted of 
foodstuffs (both Taai and Conad arc rts consisted to a greater 
extent of industrial materials or fuel); a fact of some significance in that 
- an improvement in the terms of trade of the industrial countries as a 
whole tended to give direct benefit to the consumer in Britain to a 
greater extent than in France and Germany, where the manufacturer 
was the chief beneficiary. As to her export trade, the United ee 
had for eighty years been shifting from an overwhelming relian 
on textile sales in non-industrial countries to a predominant reliance a4 
~ sales of machinery and the more elaborate consumers’ durable 
(such as motor cars), but was still on the old basis to a much 
extent than Germany, which had started so much later. France, in some 
degree, had shifted from her traditional dependence on luxury exports 
with the development of her steel industry based on her low-grade ores, 
but with her, too, the old tradition remained strong, and she continued 
to be an exporter ‘of high quality consumers’ goods to wealthy industrial 
countries to a far greater mares than either of the other two European _ 
Great Powers. 
Between the commercial “policies of the three Aer industrial 
countries, also, there were very great differences. The United Kingdom 
was, with exceptions which were still minor, a free trade country; both - 
France and Germany were relatively high protectionists. At the time 
under discussion (the late 1920s) France’s protettive tariffs were higher 
on the industrial side, Germany’s on the agricultural—a reflection of the 
Ses natural strength of manufacturing industry in Germany than in 
rance consequent, largely, upon the excellent German coal resources. 
The different traditions o Eee in France and Germany, as compared 
with the United Kingdom were, of course, connected with the differences 
in their economic histories which had made them so much less dependent 
ee ee 
cea in some ways to be thought of as a both industrially and 
aa much weaker version of France, had a trade-pattern 
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considerably different from those of the great industrial countries, 
though her trade was diverse both in its physical nature and its geo- 
graphical distribution, and her dependence on it (in relation to her total 
production) not far short of that of the United dom. She was one 
of the few-European countries which, at that time, had a passive 
balance of merchandise trade with the U.K. (from which, like France, - 
she imported coal), making up this (and her larger passive balance with 
the New World on account of cotton and wheat an etc.) by her 
textile exports to the Middle East and her sales of silks and Mediter- 
ranean fruits to Germany and other industrial countries. Her poli 
pro tectionist, most notably on the industrial side. Spain the 
editerranéan side of Italy’s economy without anything like her 
industry, but with iron ore and coal for export instead. She thus 
achieved active balances with most European countries except Ger- 
many, which enabled’her to obtain the usual surplus of foodstuffs and 
raw materials from overseas. She was one of the most highly protectionist 
countries in Europe, especially with regard to finished manufactures. 
Switzerland, on te other hand, shared many of the economic character- 
istics of France, importing coal from Germany, exporting her special- 
ised products all over the world, and relying to an even greater extent 
than Prade on the tourist trade to make up her passive merchandise 
Pe Her protection was predominantly agricultural, but she was, 
eral, a low tariff country. 

Eastern Europe, the patterns of trade were fundamentally differ- 
ent from most of those in the west. Not only were they patterns char- < 
acteristic of small countries, but of poor countries also; the range of 
exports (both geographically and in physical variety) was small, and so 
was the general degree of reliance on external trade. Poland differed . 
pe most markedly from the rest as a result of being larger and of 

aving coal for export. As a result of the latter asset, she achieved - 
export surpluses with Austria, the northern countries, Rumania, and 
Crechoslovakia; her agricultural and timber exports also gave her one 
' of the usual active balances with the United Kingdom, and an occasional 
small one with Germany; with these she covered the customary large 
passive balance with the extra-European world. Czechoslovakia’s 
trade pattern was chiefly characterized by Her passive balance with— 
Germany and-her active balance (due to her textile and machinery - 
exports) with Austria and most of South-Eastern Europe. Austria’s not 
dissimilar but more precarious economy rested on exports mainly of 
timber and machinery, which gave her active balances with Italy, the 
United Kingdom, and parts of South-East Europe to cover her passive 
balances on account of coal, cereal, and textile imports from coals 
Czechoslovakia, and, of course, overseas. Hungary and Y 
with their exports of grain, animal products, and eggs (to which ure: 
slavia added ores and timber) achieved active balances with some neigh- 
bouring countries (both of them with Greece, Yugoslavia with Italy, 
Hungary with Austria) to cover their big passive balances with Ger- 
many and Czechoslovakia. Rumania differed from them mainly in 
that her oil resources gave her active balances with a number of 
_ European countries, notably with Hungary (and some countries in the 
West also). Bulgaria and Greece, with their specialized economies pro- 
ducing to and dried fruits for export were notable for their (for 
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European countries rare) active balances with Germany, which, together 
with shipping income in the case of Greece, covered passive balances 
with most other countries. 

All the East-European countries mentioned were highly protectionist; 
Austria, at the time under discussion, least so, and Bulgaria most. 
The tariffs on the whole were high in the case of foodstuffs, partly for 
revenue rather than protectionist reasons, though the effort to foSter 
agricultural processing industries and branches of agriculture, other than 
the prevailing cereal cultivation by protectionist measures, was apparent. 
Czechoslovakia and Austria, which afterwards instituted very high pro- 
tection of cereal agriculture, had not done so by the late 1920s, nor had 
the very high ig rotection of manufacturing industry yet become 
general, though there were some notable examples as, for instance, the 
HET of textiles in Rumania, Bulgaria, and Poland. 

at, then, was the general pattern of balances of trade which 
emerged from this complicated system of trade relations? At the end of 
the 1920s about £130 million a year was e aeons by overseas 
countries, through. Germany, to continental European creditor coun- 
tries such as France, the Low Countries, Sweden, and Switzerland. 
About £200 million, ın addition, was being transferred to these countries 
direct by means of their passive merchandise balances with the overseas 
debtor countries concerned. Of this £330 million transferred to the 
creditor countries of western continental Europe, about £130 million 
was re-transferred by them, in the form of active merchandise balances, 
to the United Kingdom, which, of course, also received very large sums 
direct from her overseas debtors. Germany thus acted as an inter- 
mediary in the transfer of interest and other payments to Western 
Europe generally from overseas; the creditor countries on the western 
edge of the Continent acted as intermediaries on a similar scale in the 
transfer of such payments from overseas (whether through Germany or 
not) to the United Kingdom. The fact that the German external pay: 
ments account was kept in balance only by prodigious borrowin ; 
abroad (chiefly from the United States) thus meant that a ar point 
in the European and world payments system was fulfilling 1ts function 
under conditions which could not (and in fact did not) continue indefin- 
itely. Once so complex a system of international settlements (far more 
complex than this sketch: has made apparent) had broken down, the 
difficulty of building up anything equally elaborate, anything so well 
adapted to. the fulfilment (in equilibrium conditions) of European and 
world needs was small indeed. So it proved in the depression which 
followed. 
A. J. B. 


THE RUSSO-RUMANIAN ARMISTICE 


THE terms of the armistice between Rumania and the U S.S.R., 
“signed on Sept. 13, were announced by the Moscow radio, the following 
being the principal provisions. 

Rumania, having ceased hostilities on Aug: 24 and entered the war 
‘on the side of the Allies, was pu in the field at least 12 infantry . 
divisions with reinforcements: The Government and h Command 
undertdok to disarm and intern all the armed forces of any and 
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AU on Rumanian territory, and intem their nationals. They would 
viet and other Allied troops free movement, and give every, 
facility for this by placing all means of transportation at their disposal. 

' The frontier between Rumania and Soviet Russia established by the 
agreement of June 28, 1940 was restored (Article 4). 

Rumania would surrender at once all Allied risoners of war, and look 
after them until repatriation; also release all persons imprisoned in 
connection with activities in favour of the Alles or in view of their 
racial origin, and rescind all discriminatory legislation (Article 6). 

Rumania would hand over all United Nations’ in her ports, 
these to be returned to their owners after the war. She would also 
provide: regularly the funds in Rumanian currency required-by the 
Allied-Soviet High Command for the execution of its functions and 
place at its disposal industrial and transport undertakings, public 
utilities, power stations, food, fuel, etc. Rumanian merchant vessels 
would be subjected to operational control by the Allied High Command. 

Rumania would pay reparations to make good the damage suffered 
by the Soviet Union, but owing to waging war on Germany and Hungary 
she would pay only in part, the sum being $300 million (American) 
spread. over 6 years. Payment would be in oil, corn, timber, vessels, 
machinery, etc. She would also pay for damages, suffered by other 
Allied nations and their civilians i in Rumania, the sum to be fixed later, 
(Article 11). : 

The Government and High Command undertook to co-operate with the 
Allied-Soviet High Command in the arrest of war crimin 

Rumania undertook to disband at once all organizations of Fascists, 

ro-Hitlerites, and others whose activities were hostile to the United 

ations, and, in particular, to the Soviet Union (Article 15). 

Local circumstances itting, Rumanian civil administration would ‘ 
be re-established in all Pe territory lying not less than 32} to 62$ 
miles from the line of the front. All administrative o would under- 
take to carry out all instructions of the Allied High Command. 

An Allied Control Commission, under the joint control of the Allied- 
Soviet High Command acting in the name of the United Nations, would 
be set up to control and regulate the execution of the agreements till | 
the peace was signed. - 

e Allied Governments considered the decisions of the Vienna 
TE as not valid, and agreed that Transylvania, either all or the 
greater part of it, should be returned to Rumania (Article 19). 

The agreement was signed by Marshal Malinovsky for the Allies, “on 
behalf of the Governments of the U.S. R., the United Kingdom, and, 
the United States”. 
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THE RUSSO-FINNISH ARMISTICE . 
pal terms of the armistice signed on Sept. 19 between the 
U.S. USSR at and the Upited Kingdom, on the one hand, and Finland, on 
the other, were: 
Finland undertook to withdraw her troops behind the frontier line 
of 1940, and to disarm all German forces still in Finland after Sept. 15 
and hand over their personnel to the Allied (Soviet) High Command 
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a prisoners of war. She also accepted the obligation to intem Germán 
Hungarian nationals. 

Finland undertook to make available to-the Allies the airfields on 
her western and south-western coasts, with all equipment, during the 
period necessary for air operations against the Germans in Estonia and 
the German Navy in the northern part of the Baltic (Article 3). 

She undertook to place her Army on a peace footing within 24 months 
from the signature of the armistice. - 

The effect of the treaty with Russia of March 12, 1940 was restored, 
subject to the changes in the present agreement. 

Finland returned to Russia the Oblast of Petsamo (Article ie and 
Russia renounced her rights to the lease of Hangö peninsula. Finland; 
for her part undertook to lease to Russia territory and waters for the 
establishment of a naval base in the area of Porkala-Ud (Article 8). 

The effect of the agreement of Oct. 11, 1940 concerning the Aaland 
Islands was completely restored (Article 9). 

Finland undertook to hand over at once all Allied war prisoners, and 
also nationals who had been interned in or deported by force to Finland, 
and Finnish prisoners and interned r in Allied temitoy would 
af thie sime eine be transterred 1o Palan 

For losses caused by Finland to Russia Te undertook to pay $300 
million, over 6 years, in commodities (timber, paper, cellulose, sea and 
river craft, etc.). Provision would also be made for the indemnification 
© by Finland of losses caused to other Allied States and nationals in 

` Finland, the amounts to be fixed separately (Article 11). 

Finland undertook to collaborate with the Allies in the ppraheision 
and trial of war criminals; also to transfer to the Allied (Soviet) High 
Command as booty all war material of Germany and her satellites, 
including ships 

Finland ai not to permit the export or expropriation of any 
property belonging to Germany or Hungary or to their nationals. 

All Finnish merchant ships other than those already under Allied 
control would be handed over for use in the general interests of the 
Allies for the duration of the war; also all ships in Finnish waters 
belonging to the United Nations; these imane subsequently to be 
returned to their owners (Article 18). 

Finland to make available such materials and products as might be 
required by the United Nations for purposes connected with the 
war (Article 19). 

Finland undertook to remove all discriminatory legislation, and to 
dissolve all pro-Hitler organizations and all others condu propa- 
ganda against the United Nations, particularly the Soviet Union, and 
not to-permit in future the existence of organizations of that nature 
(Atticle 21). 

An Allied control commission would be established to regulate and 
supervise the execution of the agreement, until the conclusion of peace, 
under the direction and instructions of the Allied (Soviet) High Command. 


In signing the ent the British and Soviet Governments were 
acting on behalf of all the United Nations at war with Finland. The 
execution of the agreement was to be supervised by thé Soviet High 
Command, similarly acting on behalf of the United Nations. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE are ae 
bomb attacks on Southern Engiand were resumed in the 
e of September, but with small numbers of missiles. It was stated 
on Sept. 25 that in the 3 weeks ended that morning some 120 were 
believed to have been launched. 

The position in the north on Sept. 12, was that the U.S. Ist Army 
had crossed the German frontier east of Eupen, which they captured 
late on the 11th, while an armoured division was also driving into 
Germany just north of Trier, after crossing the frontier the previous 
evening. Eben Mael fortress was ca tured, 4 miles south of Maastricht; 
also Malmédy. By Sept. 11 midnight the U.S. ist Army had taken 
168,706 prisoners, and between Sept. 3 and 10 the British 2nd Army 
captured 28,557. By Sept. 13 its total was over 73,000. 

On t. 12 the Canadians took Bruges, and Havre surrendered, with 
over 11,000 prisoners. Allied casualties in the assault on the port were 
only some 400. : 

the Moselle front U.S. tanks were across the river, but very strong 
resistance was met between Metzand Nancy. On Sept. 11 the Americans 
ae a new attack south of Nancy, and next day entered Neufchateau, 
miles to the S.W. By Sept. 12 the U.S. 3rd Army had taken over 
80,000 prisoners: 

In the south the French captured St. Seine-L’abbaye, north-west of 
‘Dijon, and other towns to the north-east, and the U.S. 7th Army 
entered Vesoul. Another junction of the 3rd and 7th armies was effected 
oh the Plateau de Langres (the Seine-Rhéne watershed), Langres itself 
having been captured on t. 11. The prisoners en by the 7th . 
Army now totalled over 70,000. On Sept. 13 it was learnt that La 
Rochelle had been liberated. 

During the next 2 or 3 days heavy fighting went on in the Leopold 
Canal area, east of Bruges, in the outskirts of Antwerp, and along the - 
Albert Canal, especially round Gheel. The Dutch frontier was crossed 
north-east of Antwerp and near Maastricht, and the German at new 
points south-east of Aachen and near Primm, east of Malmédy. 

Very stubborn fighting went on for some days on the Leopold Canal, - 
which was reached on Sept. 14, and a bridgehead established, but the 
Germans made desperate efforts to prevent the Canadians from getting 
to the area of the Scheldt estuary. They drove back the Poles who were 

to get across the Hulst Canal (between Hulst and Axel) and the - 
_ bri eheads on the Leopold Canal changed hands several times before 
the dians and, Poles secured a firm foothold north of it. On Sept. 
16 they crossed the canal in strength, and on Sept. 20 reached the 
Scheldt on a 6:mile front near Terneuzen, and captured Hulst and Axel, 


that canal also. 
On Sept. 15 the U.S. Ist Arm brke the man line of the West Wall 
east of en, and also pi the outer Section of it east of St. Vith 


(south of Malméd ). Maastricht was captured, and on the Moselle front 

Nancy and Epinal. The ist Army was now in Germany along a front of 

about 100 miles, and the battle of France was stated at H.Q. to havé cost 

the Germans at least 750,000 men killed, wounded, or captured. 

Prisoners numbered nearly 400,000, omitting the forces trapped in 
813 
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Calais, Brest, and other ports, and Gen. Montgomery, in an address to 
his men on Sept. 17, said it was problematical how much lo the 
enemy could continue the struggle. No human endeavour could now 

reyent the complete and utter defeat of the armed forces in Germany. 
Reports were now current that Rundstedt was again in command on 
the western front. = š 

On a the greatest airborne operation ever carried out. 
Over 4,000 aircraft took part'in the landing of strong forces near Eind- 
hoven, Nijmegen, and Arnhem after the airfields and gun emplacements 
in that part of Holland had been very heavily bombed. By night time 
several towns had been seized and.cleared of the enemy. Meanwhile, 
the 2nd Army crossed the Escaut Canal and pushed on into Holland, 
and next day established contact with the airborne forces after captur- 
ing Aalst.. In less than 48 hours it pushed forward over 50 miles, and 
after a hard fight north of Aalst reached the outskirts of Nijmegen. Its 
first thrust took it to, Eindhoven on Sept. 18, and the next, on two 
parallel routes,-37 miles beyond Eindhoven, across the Maas at Grave, 
where the mee bad been seized by the airborne troops, and on nearly 
to the Waal at Nijmegen. Fighting went on in the town, and the bridge 
was seized by tank troops of the 2nd Army, which meanwhile beat off 
many heavy attacks on the flanks of the corridor it had established to 
reach the river, and widened the base of it to 20 miles. On Sept. 22 very. 
fierce fighting went on round Elst, 5 miles north of Nijmegen and the 
game distance south of the airborne force at Arnhem. This force was 
attacked from all sides throughout the week, but held its ground, and 
was reinforced from the air and supplied with much needed ammunition 
-and food. On Sept. 23 2nd Army elements reached the south bank of 
- -the Lek (the Dutch Rhine) and made contact with some (Poles) of the 
airborne troops. By now, despite many enemy attacks from both east 
and west, Eindhoven and Nijmegen were securely held, but at one 
moment the road between the 2 places was cut by a German forcé using 
some 30 tanks. Typhoons came up in support of the British armour and 
the enemy were dri out with loss. Early on Sept. 25 the road was 
cut again, south-west of Nijmegen, but, was reopened, and it was stated 
that evening that the movement of supplies had not been seriously 
hindered. 

On Sept. 23 night groups of men from the 2nd Army crossed the Lek 
to reinforce the airborne force, while attacks were made eastward 
as well as towards Arnhem, and the German frontier was crossed in the 
neighbourhood of the Reichswald forest. East of Eindhoven on Sept. 24 
the bridgehead over the Bois-le-Duc canal was extended to beyond - 
Deurne, and to the west the Germans were driven from the Escaut 
Canal to the general line of the canal from Antwerp to Turnhout, and on 
Sept. 25 the latter was found abandoned. 

On Sept. 19 German S.S. troops were reported to be fighting with 
great determination at all the key points from Aachen down to Metz, 
and 3 violent battles were going on round Aachen, east of St. Vith, and 
north-west of Trier. In the first Busbach and Hofen were taken and 
Stolberg reached, and in the second Brandscheid, Hontheim, and Hut- 
tingen, over the Luxemburg frontier. In the Moselle sector a big tank 
battle was going on north-east of Nancy, and on Sept. 19 U.S. tanks 
took Luneville, south-éast of Nancy, and reached Baccarat next day. 
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On Sept. 19 and 20 72 German tanks were knocked out in this fighting. 
German counter-attacks were made more and more frequently, and 
north and west-of Dieuze they employed the largest concentration of 
tanks yet seen on this front. On Sept. 22 60 were knocked out on the 
“Chateau-Salins-Luneville road, making over 300 put out of action by 
the 3rd Army in 11 days. By Sept. 23 the battle had been won. The 
continued to counter-attack, but in less strength, and on Sept. 
24 both at Chateau-Salins and north-west of Dieuze they were beaten 
back with heavy loss. 

In the south Modane, on the Italian frontier, was occupied on Sept. 16, 
and in the Belfort direction the Americans pushed on north-east of Vesoul 
and beyond Lure. By t. 25.they were less than 12 miles from 
Belfort, but the Germans made great preparations to defend the 
approaches to the Gap, and were fighting very stubbornly. : 

On Sept. 19 the capture of 19,312 Germans near Beaugency, near 
Orleans, wasannounced. On Sept. 20 the citadel at Boulogne surrendered 
and by the 22nd all resistance had ended. Over 7,500 prisoners were 
taken. The Brest area was all cleared of the enemy by Sept. 20. 

Air operations included the following heavy attaeks on Germany: 
Darmstadt and Berlin (Sept. 11 night); oil plant and arms factories at 
Magdeburg, Ruhland, Bohlen, Brux, Misburg, Hemmingstadt, and Kiel 

Sept. 12), when 105’ lanes were destroyed, and 60 lost; Frankfurt and 
tuttgart (Sept. 12 night) when 53 ‘planes were destroyed and 36 lost; 
synthetic oil plants at BAr Litzkendorf, factories near Stutt- 
gart.and at Ulm, railways at ruck, and other targets; also oil 
refineries at Oderthal (south-west of Breslau) and other targets in U. per 
Silesia by bombers from Italy (Sept. 13); Kiel, Berlin, and Lübeck (Sep 
15 night); Bremen (Sept. 16 night); Bremerhaven (Sept. 18 night) Sade 
420,000 incendiaries were dropped in 20 minutes; Hamm, Soest, 
Coblenz, and Dillenberg railways, Wiesbaden factories, and many rail. 
ds on the Cologne-Aachen line (Sept. 19); Rheydt and Mtnchen- 
ladbach (Sept. 19 0 night); Ludwigshafen synthetic oil plant and Mainz 
and Coblenz railways (Sept. 21); Munich airfields and Cassél (Sept. 22); 
and Neuss, Münster, and = (Sept: 23 night), Neuss being a very 
important rail centre and inland harbour, north-east of Aachen, never 
attacked before. In no case were Allied losses heavy except on Sept. 12. 

The air offensive was maintained throughout on enemy airfields and 
L of c. behind the front, on Calais and the other ports, and on targets 
such as gun positions on Walcheren, which were attacked several times. 
Much destruction was done to shipping, both off the Low Countries and 
off Norway. On some occasions, e.g. Sept. 12-13, same 1,250-1,400 R.A.F. 

_ aircraft were sent out within 12 hours. On Sept. 15 Lancasters attacked 
the Tirptts in Kaa Fjord with 12,000 lb bombs and reported probable 
direct hits. On Sept. 23 the loss was announced of the Corvette Hurst 
Castle, a 





The Germans reported the majority of Allied attacks as repulsed with 
heavy loss, but on Sept. 13 the Oversea ar ares that a few U.S. 
units were slowly feeling their way forward in the Eupen-Malmédy 
area towards the West Wall, so it was very possible that at some points 
the operations were spreading to German territory. Next day they 
admitted that the enemy had penetrated the defences at 2 points into- 
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the outposts or forefield of the’ West Wall south of Aachen.’ In this 
fighting they claimed the destruction of many Allied tanks; also of many 
aircraft in terror attacks on German cities, e.g., 189 on Sept. 12 day and 
night over Frankfurt, Maing, are etc. 

On Sept. 17 they announced the ding of strong airborne forces at 
Tilburg, Eindhoven, and Nijmegen and west of the Dutch frontier on 
the north bank of the Rhine. Considerable con ts had already been 
wiped out, and the landing places sealed off. On Sept. 18 they reported 
more landings near Arnhem the previous day, and on Sept. 19 new ones _ 
in Utrecht and Gelderland Provinces. On Sept. 20 the ey described the 
a but over 1,700 prisonèrs had been taken, 
and the enemy were being compressed by a concentric attack. By next 
day the Arnhem force had been wiped out, and its commander and 
2,800 men captured. On Sept. 22, however, they reported that attacks, 
were being made for the aai of this force. 


SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 

In Rumania the Russians, with Rumanian co-operation, made rapid 

progress, taking several towns in the Carpathians and reaching Sighiso- 

ara on Sept. 11, thus widening the front in the direction of Cluj. 

towns were also liberated, including Odorhei, due north of Brasov, 
while in western Rumania Diva was reached, 70 miles east of Timisoara 
(Temesvar), and progress also made northward from Alba Julia. The 
next few days saw the capture-of more towns both in northern Transyl- 
vania and in Central Rumania, including several north-east of Cluj 
and north of Pitesti respectively, while in Bulgaria Sofia was occupied on 
Sept. 16. Meanwhile in northern Slovakia Cossack troops were reported 
to be crossing into that country through the Dukla Pass, over the 
Eastern Beskids. South of Sanok, however, where a second thrust to- 
wards Slovakia was being made, very: stiff opposition was met. 

On Sept. 19 Timisoara was taken, and the Soviet 2nd Ukrainian 
Army was now well into the Central European plain. Lipava was 
entered on Sept. 21 and Arad next day,-and from there the Russians 

to cross into Hungary. 

Bulgaria German forces from the south, estimated at 17 to 20 
divisions, were now trying to get up the Vardar and Morava valleys to 
reach Hungary, and the troops co their eastern flank were bein 
attacked by the Bulgarians. Meanw: Russian forces moving sou 
from Burgas and Sofia reached Svilengrad, on the railway to Istanbul. 

Air attacks were made on Budapest airfields and other mili 
objectives; Debrecen, 120 miles to the east; Athens airfields (where 77 
aircraft were destroyed on Sept. 15); Salamis harbour and U-boat base; 
Salonika harbour; airfields, railways, and bridges in Austria; oil refiner- 
ies at Bratislava; and airfields and harbours in the a and in Crete 
and Rhodes. Most of the Aegean islands were evacuated by the Ger- 
mans, including Chios, Mytilene, and Samos before the DE of the 
month, while Crete was closely blockaded and Melos and Andros 
frequently. shelled. All the Tonians were evacuated by Sept. 22 except 


p Tn Yugoslavia Tito’s forces liberated Brac island, near Split, on Sept. 
-15,-and in 4 days’ fighting completed the occupation of Korcula, Hvar, 
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and Solta, the last being finally clearéd of Germans by Sept. 23, thus 





fréeing all the Central tian islands. ; 
On Sept. 13 his H.Q.-announced the complete defeat some 70 miles 
south-west of of a force raised by Neditch and Mihailovitch, 


on Sept. 18 the capture of Valjevo, and on Sept. 25 that of Banjaluka, the 
largest town in Boenia. ea 
In Greece patriots were reported (Sept. 19) to be fighting with success 
in Western , taking thi and Komotini, and to have reached 
Hohe A Turkish report of Sept. 19 stated that Monastir had been 
ted. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

On Sept. 13 Lomza was captured, and next day Novogrod, north- 
west of it, and Praga, the Warsaw suburb on the east bank of the Vistula, 
after violent fighting. Moscow radio reported on Sept. 15 that the 
people of Praga gave their troops a great welcome, but that “not a single 
soldier of the so-called underground Polish army was found there”. The 
same say lige Bor reported that Soviét ai had on Sept. 13 night, 
for the time, dropped small quantities of food and ammunition in 
the suburbs of Warsaw. 

On Sept. 17 he reported that operational co-operation had been 
established between the H.Q. of the Home Army and of Gen. Rokos- 
' sovsky, and that the Home Ariny had gone over to the offensive in the 

centre of the city. On Sept. 18 B aircraft with escort from bases in the 
U.K. made their first flight over Warsaw, where they dropped supplies 
for the Home Army, and on to Russia, losing only 2, bombers and 2 
fighters. They continued these missions, either from England or Italy, 
carrying out 6 by the night of Sept. 21. ‘ 

By Sept. 21 Soviet troops were across the Vistula, in Warsaw,fighting 
with Gen. Bor’s forces, while arms etc. were being regularly dropped by 
Soviet aircraft. The Home Army was stated on Sept. 25 to be in control 
of one-fifth of the,city, but the three groups holding out were in different 
parts of it, and all were cut off from the river. os 

They had been under very heavy attack by heavily armoured German 

' forces ever since Aug. 1, but‘held out, and by Sept. 20 had, according to 
Gen. Bor, destroyed 272 tanks, armoured cars, and self-propelled guns, 
and captured others. . 

In the north, Moscow announced on Sept. 19 that the 3rd Baltic Army 
had broken through in S. Estonia and taken Velga and 200 other places, 
while in Latvia the Ist Baltic Army had captured Plavinas and many 
other towns east and south-east of Riga, including several on the Dvina. 
In 4 days this army advanced 25 miles on a front of 75 miles. Next day 
it was announced that the forces of the Leningrad front north of Tartu 
had also broken through, and in 4 days advanced 45 miles, taking Mustve 
and, on Sept. 21, Rakvere, while west of Narva they advanced 37 miles 
and took donda. Vaskanarva, and nearly 300 other places. 

The 16 German divisions in Estonia and Latvia had recently been 
reinforced from Finland, and at the- beginning of September struck 
southward against Tartu and westward at Mitau (Yelgava), but after 
two weeks’ heavy fighting the Soviet forces went over to the offensive 
north and south-east of Velga, and in 3 days wore the Germans down. 
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They captured Turva and pushed on, in conjunction with Estonian 
“forces, towards the Gulf of Riga. 

The northern advance went very rapidly. Tallinn was taken on Sept. 
22, Pernau (Parnu) next day, Baltiski on Sept. 24, and Haapsalu on 
Sept. 25. All Estonia was now in Russian hands except the islands of 
Dago and Oesel. In the area south-east of Riga the Germans counter- 
attacked violently, especially between Mitau and the Dvina, but were 
held, and on Sept. 23 Moscow stated that in the week just past 500 
tanks were knocked out. In the 6} weeks of fighting east and south of 
Riga over 2,300 German tanks were believed to have been put out of 
action. On Sept. 23 a major break through was effected east of Riga, 
and several hundred places occupied during the next 2 days. Mean- 
while Germans trying to get away by sea were attacked off the coast, 
and several large and medium transports were sunk off Oesel island and 
west of Libau. The Baltic Red Fleet had now made its way out of the 
Gulf of Finland despite very extensive minefields. 

On Sept. 14 night a German attempt to seize the island of Hogland, 
in the Gulf of Fmland, was defeated, all the troops which got ashore 
were wiped out or captured, and 12 vessels sunk. In Southern Poland 
Krosno was taken on Sept. 13 and the border of Czechoslovakia reached. 

The Germans reported (Sept. 15) the opening of the expected major 
enemy attack in the north, with over 40 infantry divisions and many 
tank and air formations. The front, of over 130 miles,-extended from 
Velgá to Bauske, south of Riga. Another attack began on Sept. 17 at 
Tartu. Most of their reports spoke of defensive successes and of local 
breaches sealed off, with the destruction of niany Russian tanks, e.g. 
149 in 2 days in Estonia and Latvia (Sept. 19), and 600 ın 7 days (Sept. 
21). On Sept. 22 they announced that they were evacuating northern 
Estonia owing to the situation resulting from Finland’s surrender, as 
there was no need now to protect that country’s southern flank. They 
also reported fighting with Finnish troops in northern Finland during 

their withdrawal from the country. 

: ITALY 

At the middle of September the 5th Army were in contact with the 
Gothic Line at thany points north and north-west of Florence, and pro- ° 
gress was being made, against stiff resistance, beyond the Serchio, just 
north of Lucca. Between Lucca and Pistoia the enemy were driven 
back on to and then well into the Line—which is actually a defence zone 
several miles deep—-and on Sept. 19 north of Florence ımportant heights 
were taken on each side of the road to Firenzuola. This meant that the 
Line had been breached on a 6-mile front, and on Sept. 21 Firenzuola 
was captured, at the southern end of the Futa Pass. By Sept. 24 the 
Pass had been occupied, and a review of the 10 days’ fighting since the 
Gothic Line was reached north of Florence showed that it had been 
completely shattered, while 2,600 prisoners had been captured and two- 
thirds of the 4th German Parachute division destroyed. 

, On the Adriatic the 8th Army met with very strong resistance on 
Sept. 13 and 14, with bitter fighting for the Coriano-San Savino ridge, 
but this and Coriano itself were cleared of the enemy by next day, and 
the Marano river was crossed. On Sept. 13 alone 1,200 prisoners were 
taken. On Sept. 16 Gemmano and the hills dominating it were captured, 


i 
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and the 8th pressed on to the Conca. Very heavy fighting took place in 
the rugged country just beyond the Marano, and on the-border of San 
Marino State. Canadian’ troops reached the Ausa river, south-west of 
Rimini by Sept. 19 while the Greeks pushed up the coast to the port, 
occupying its airfield, some 4 miles south of it. After 24 hours’ heavy- 
fighting on Sept 19 and 20 the Canadians captured San Martino and 

the Ausa, and by next day the last ridge in the eastern section 
of the Gothic Line had been occupied and a bridgehead secured over 
the Marecchia River. Rimini was captured on Sept. 22, and a break 
through effected in the rear defences of the Line in the hills south-west 
of the port. “All resistance south of the Marecchia ceased by Sept. 23, 
and the battle of the ridges was won. The 8th Army were now at the 
junction of two main roads across the plain, to Ravenna and Bologna, 
and at once began to move up them. The Germans still offered stubborn 
resistance, and showed no signs of withdra . By Sept. 25 the 
Canadians were 5 miles beyond Rimini, and other forces had crossed the 
railway to Bologna. Allied warships gave effective support during these 
operations, coming close in shore to shell enemy 1. of c. and other targets. 
Prisoners taken by thé’8th Army since the offensive began on Aug. 26 
now numbered 6,700. 

Air attacks were maintained on railways in the north, ‘including 
those to the Brenner, and on harbours. At Spezia the-Italian cruiser 
Taranto was set on fire. 

The Germans reported an air attack on Sept. 16 on the hospital ship 
Bonn. They spoke of futile enemy attempts to break through on the 
Adriatic, where 106 tanks were destroyed on Sept. 20 alone, and of local 
breaches there and north of Florence being sealed off at once. They also 
reported the wiping out of partisan forces behind their front. 





~ 


PÀCIFIC AREA 

On Sept: 15 U.S. Marines landed on Peleliu Island, in the Palau 
group, and MacArthur’s troops landed on Morotai, just off the northern, 
point of Halmahera, after both islands had been heavily bombed 
and shelled for a week. On Sept. 17 a second. landi g was made on 
Angaur Islands, 6 miles south of Peleliu, and the same day the Peleliu 
airfield, the best in the West Carolines, was captured. Opposition on 
Morotai was soon overcome—there was no enemy sea or alr activity in 
support of the garrison—and the occupation of Angaur was completed 
by Sept. 20. Stiff fighting occurred on Peleliu, and by Sept. 21 over 
7,000 enemy dead had been counted. By Sept. 24 three-quarters of the 
island was firmly in American hands. 

These successes gave the Americans an excellent base only 500 miles 
from the Philippines, and at Morotai by-passed the Japanese base on 
Halmahera. Meanwhile very heavy and'successful air attacks were made 
on enemy sea and air bases in the Celebes, the Marshalls, Nauru, 
Ceram, the Bonins and Volcano Islands, the Marianas, the Manila 
area and Cavite naval base, and Timor, and on shipping in the Formosa 
straits and off the coasts of New Guinea, New Britain, New Ireland, 
Borneo, Bougainville, the Celebes, and Halmahera. Large numbers of 
enemy ships were sunk or badly damaged and aircraft destroyed, with 
the result that in the Philippines Japanese air power was completely 
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destroyed. On Sept. 20 carrier-based aircraft shot down 110 'planes and 
destroyed 95 on the ground at Manila, Subic and Cavite, and sank 
11 ships and damaged 26 (several probably ak for the loss of 15 air- 
craft and no ships even damaged. The J ese version of this action 
was that 2 aircraft carriers were set on , 30 ‘planes shot down, 6 
probably destroyed, and 6 damaged, while minor damage to ground 
installations and ships was suffered and 2 aircraft were lost. 

On Sept. 21 the attack was repeated, and the total enemy losses 
brought up to 40 ships and 6 small craft sunk, 11 probably sunk, and 35 
ships, 11 small craft, and 2 floating dry docks damaged. The total of 
"planes destroyed was now 357, with 48 more probably 

On Sept. 19 U.S. submarines announced the recently of -29 
Japanese ships, and next day B aircraft reported the sinking of 14,200 
tons of shipping in the Formosa Strait. The loss of the U.S. submarines 

nand Fliser was announced. 

e Japan ese claimed to have driven the Americans landing on 
Peleliu into the sea, after killing-some 2,500 of them. On Sept. 22 they 
reported that 5 more Admirals had been killed, making 11 in 10 days. 
On Sept. 24°Gen. Homma, in the Philippines, called on the 18 million 
peo le of the Islands to rise as one man to crush the aggressors, who 
wished to deprive them of their liberty. 


Sino-Japanese War. On Sept. 12 it was announced that the Japanese 
had increased the weight of their drive in Hunan, and now had 7 
columns moving on Kweilin. One of these, going down the line from 

pene yen reached Chuanchow, in Kwangsi, aT 21 -was only 

miles from Kweilin. This meant that the stretch of railway not yet 
held by them between Hankow and Canton was only 90 miles long. 

On Sect. 22 the Japanese entered Wuchow. 


- 
“ 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 
. On Sept. 12 it was announced that the 14th Army had resumed the 
offensive in the Mayu hills, and seized a ridge south-west of Buthidaung. 
Indian troops moving down the Tiddim road reached the south bank of 
_ the Manipur river on Sept. 17, crossed it, and drove the Japanese back 
: so fast that by Sept. 20 eir retreat had become a rout. The last village 
before Tiddim was occupied on Sept. 23. 

In the north the Allies linked up with the Chinese in the Tengchung 
area on Sept. 18, but no further news was received from that front. 

The Japanese supply lines were seriously disrupted by air attacks on 
coastal shipping, on the Moulmein-Bangkok railway, and on -rail 
centres and rolling stock at Thazi, Monywa and other ee on the 
Mandalay line. Very little shipp one was now reaching Ran 

- On Sept. 12 off the Andaman ds 14 cargo ships, 2 ner 
gunboat were hit by R.A.F. bombers, and on Sept. 18 the large rail 
centre at Sigli, Sumatra, was wrecked by carrier-based aircraft and 
ships’ gun-fire. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA. Sepi. 13.—-Dr. Boneo was appointed. Minister of 
Justice and Education. He was described as a Conservative with 
nationalist leanings. a 

. The Foreign Ministry announced that the French Govanni had 
accepted with thanks a gift by the Government of 100,000 tons of 
wheat and 5,000 tons of meat. 

Sept. 21.—The editor of the pro-Axis Buenos Aires paper Momento 
Argentino was arrested for publishing a message, purporting to be from 
Berlin, that President Vag of Brazil had. esi dapoced by a coup 
d'état and imprisoned, 


AUSTRALIA. Sept. 25.—The Prime Minister, opening the second 
Victory Loan of £A160 million in a broadcast, said the war in the 
Pacific had still to become an all-out effort, and no Allied leader saw its 
early conclusion. The reasons were that the Japanese had a firm hold 
on the Dutch East Indies, Malaya, Siam, and Indo-China, and they 
stood astride strategically the most important part of China. Their 
homeland was intact, and it was the central core of Japan’s capacity to 
continue the war. 

Australia was the organic base in this war,and when the Allied forces _ 
reached the massive proportions that were to be used against Japan the 
strains and stresses on Australia would be double and treble what they 
had been. Her fighting men would play a part in SERO with her 
proud history. 


"En 


BELGIUM. Sept. 20.—Brussels radio announced that Parliament 
had met and elected Prince Charles, brother of the King, Regent of 
the Kingdom. 

Sept. 22,—The Government resigned, in fulfilment of the pledge by 
M. Pierlot that when they returned to Belgium he would resign in 
favour of someone who had lived there under the German occupation. 

Sept. 24.—The Regent received M. Pierlot, and asked him to form 
a new Cabinet. 


+ 


BRAZIL. Sept. + 20. —The Minister for War left for Italy to inspect the 
forces in the 


BULGARIA. Sept. 13.—The Government were understood to be 
arresting or dismissing all politicians, diplomats, army officers, and 
civil servants who were identified with the former régime. 

Sept. 21.—The Russian military authorities in Sofia arrested Prince 

Cyril, Filov, the ex-Premier, Bogilov, Gen. Mikhov, Vasiliev, an ex- 
Minister, Beckerle, the German Ambassador, and several officials. 

A British military mission arrived in Sofia. 

The Ministry of Propaganda announced that the armistice mission 
had been withdrawn from Cairo. n 
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CANADA. Sept. 13.—The Quebec Conference extended its range to 
include the direct representation of Australia and New Zealand, in the 
person of their High Commissioners. President Roosevelt’s secretary 
quoted him as saying “This is a conference to get the best we can out of 
the combined British and U.S. war efforts in the Pacific and m ae 
We are working in cognizance with the situation in China, the Pacific, 
and in Europe, co-ordinating our efforts with those of our allies, partic- 
ularly the Chinese and the Russians”. 

Sept. 14.—Mr. Eden arrived im Quebec. : 

Sept. 15.—The U.N.R.R.A. conference opened at Montreal and was 
attended by nearly 400 representatives of 44 countries. 

Sept. 16.—Mr. Churchill, President Roosevelt, and Mr. Mackenzie 
King received the press and all declared that plans for the defeat of 
Japan had been prepared with the same foresight and thoroughness that 
had been applied to the European mvasion plans. 

Mr. Churchill made it clear that Britain and the Dominions would 
shirk no msibilities in the Pacific zone. If any readjustment of the 
British and American views had been necessary it was because, the 
United States wanted to keep too much to herself in the matter of 
defeating Japan. But British resolve was supported by Canadian 
insistence to wage war in the Pacific to the full. 

British and American affairs were so intermingled that it was not 
possible to conduct them and to implement their combined plans with- 
out frequent meetings of.the principals. Out of the last Quebec Con- 
ference had come decisions that were engraved on the monuments of 
history. They had “liberated almost as by enchantment the land of 
France”. They now felt that one large part of the Allied task was near- ` 
ing completion, but its completion raised other problems, and these 
had to be understood in common by the two Western Powers so that 
what followed the defeat of Germany would be of the same design of 
co-operation. They had to plan also how enormous forces in Europe 
could be applied in as large a degree as possible te deal with Japan. The 
struggle was not only against Japan but against vast areas of Pacific 
Asia. They aimed at victory within the shortest possible time, to strip 
Japan of her power to molest others andto prevent her from exercising 
either her virtues or vices on peaceful people. 

He concluded, “Fear not-for the future’. Processes that had been 
gone through since Dunkirk and Pearl Harbour were being applied now 
to brig toiling millions out of their trials and to enable them to assume 
the tasks of rebuilding. He had never seen such unity, “apart from the 
little friction about our having our proper share” in the operations 


Japan. 

President Roosevelt spoke of the great difficulty of bringing together 
men and material so that contact could be made with the enemy in the 
Pacific region of vast seas with restricted land areas. But with their 
allies they meant to bring their forces into an operation that would 
quickly bring the Japanese to defeat. The British Dominions would 
take part; Americans were fighting with Canadians now, and- with 
Canadians they would fight all the way across the Pacific till Japan 
surrendered. 

. This conference had taken less time and less argument to reach com- 
plete unanimity than any other. Events were moving fast both in 
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Europe and the East; they were not willing, however, to put any specific 
date to the surrender of Germany or Japan, but their plans were designed 
‘to ae both. 

Sept. 17.—A joint statement was issued reading, “The President and 
the Prime Minister and the Combined Chiefs of Staff held a series of meet- 
ings during which they discussed all aspects of the war .... In a ve 
short space ‘of time they reached decisions on all points both with ~ 
regard to the completion of the war in Europe now approaching its final 
stages and the destruction of the barbarians of the Pacific. The most 
serious difficulty ... has been to find room and epportunity for the 
marshalling against Japan of the massive forces which each and all of 
the nations concerned are ardent to engage de the enemy.’ 

Sept. 18.—Mr. Churchill left Quebec. 

The Director-General of U.N.R.R.A., in his report to the Council, 
announced detailed plans to supervise the return home of millions of . 
displaced persons who had been deported to Germany for forced labour. 
An agreement had been drafted for signature by the European nations 
pledging “mutual co-operation by the signatory nations to control 

organized mass moyemients of such. displaced persons, to apply to them 
the principal of equality of treatment with their own nationals, and to 
facilitate their speedy repatriation”. č 

Mr. Lehmann also reported that Argentina would provide 200,000 
metric tons of wheat for war-stricken areas, and that Sweden was 
contributing 300 million crowns for Swedish post-war relief and 
rehabilitation abroad. He also announced that an invitation had been 
received from the U.S.S.R. to send an U.N.R.R.A. mission to Moscow.’ 

Sept. 19.—The U.N.R.R.A. Council heard statements from Gen. 
Macready (U.K.) and Gen. on (U.S.A.) of the civil affairs com- 
mittee of the Combined Chiefs of Staff, who outlined the plans for 
providing relief supplies while military operations were still going on. 

ea 21.—Speaking at the plenary session of the council of 
U.N.R.R.A. Mr. Richard Law said it represented the first venture in 
practical peace-time co-operation among the United Nations, and if 
it failed nothing would succeed. The problems of security, social 
betterment, and economic stability would go unsolved unless they , 
showed ‘themselves capable of solving the more limited problems that 
confronted U.N.R. 

He gave an assurance that the British Government were determined 
to do everything in their power to make a tremendouS success of 

-U.N.R.R.A., which, he said, was designed to grow. It should therefore 
seize any opportunity thal offered to do a practical job of work and 

, thus gain experience for the much bigger job in the liberated areas 
when paar! and Japan had collapsed. 

Sept. 22.—The committee on policy of U.N.R.R.A. approved a pro- 

by the U.S. member that relief should be extended to Italy in 
certain specified directions up to a sum of $50 million, for medical care 
and for displaced persons. 


CEYLON. Sept. 12.—Details were published of the draft scheme for 
“constitutional reform submitted by the Ceylon Ministers to tHe Colonial 
Secretary. It visualized a Council of State of some 100 members, and 
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representation would be on a basis in which area and population were 
taken into account. Parliament would consist of the King (acting - 
through a Governor-General) and the Council of State, but it might 
provide by law for the establishment of a Senate. The Governor-General 
would have power to appoint up to 6 additional members to the Council 
of State if he thought any important interest was inadequately repre- 
sented. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Soft. 19.—The Minister of Defence; Gen. 
resigned, and the portfolio was taken over temporarily by M. Masaryk, 
the deputy Premier. Gen. Viest also resigned his office of Minister of 
State to become commander of the Czechoslovak First Army. 


" 


DENMARK. Søpt. 14.—The Gestapo arrested many patriots in the 
night. The Danish Press Service reported that the Germans had.taken 
over the largest hotels in Copenhagen and that a German division had 
arrived on Funen Island. Recent preparations indicated, it said, that 
Jutland, Funen, and | Zeeland were to be considered parts , of the Festung 


Europa. 

Sept. 15.—A military car with 15 German soldiers opened fire without 
warning on groups of people waiting for newspapers in the central 
square in Copenhagen, and continued firing when passers-by ran up to 
the aid of the wounded. 

Sept. 16.—The underground Free Danish Council declared a general - 

. trike as from noon in protest against the removal to pidea of 190 
internees from a concentration camp in South Jutland where they had 
been held by the Danish authorities under a special agreement with the 
Germans, as an alternative to their being sent to one in Germany. 
The Council told the people that the time had come for the people to 
undermine systematically all German-controlled activity, but called on 
members of the freedom-movement to maintain discipline and patiently 
to await farther signals, as the time for open resistance was not yet ripe. 
The deportation wag ostensibly in reprisal for the shooting of many 
Danish Nazi informers. 

* - Sept. 19.—The Germans proclaimed a state of em cy throughout 

the country, and summarily deprived the Danish police authorities of 
power and occupied all police stations. Gen. Pancke, the German police 
chief, broadcast a prociaraation accusing the Danish police of ace 
supporting sabotage and murder and encouraging the “underworld’ 
organize a general strike. 

A general strike began in the afternoon and was complete in Copen- 

. hagen except for the railways and public utilities. Co radio 

announced that sentries outside the Royal Palace opened fire on 

German marines who marched into the Palace square, and casualties 

were suffered on both sides. 

The Germans occupied rn aie buildings in the capital 

The permanent heads of all the Copenhagen departments who re 
sented the highest Danish authority since the Cabinet eee 

August sent a strong elas to the German: agent, Best, about the 

deportation of 190 people from the camp in S. Jutland. Best was ander- 
stood to have been overruled by Gen. Pancke. -*. 
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Sept. 20.—The general strike continued. The Germans isolated the 
whole port area of Copenhagen, where the Danish police force were in- 
terned, and it was announced that 1,680 ot them hid been shipped to 
Germany. 

Sopt. 21.—Work was iied in EEN in accordance with the 
Freedom Council’s instructions. Some 6,000 policemen were reported 
to have eluded the German round-up on Sept. 19, and were being” 
searched for by the S.S. The Germans were understood to have 
decided to make the Schalburt Corps (Danish Nazis) the backbone of 
the new police force, in violation of their proms in June to withdraw 
and dissolve it. 

Sept. 24.—It was learnt that leaders of five political parties headed 
by a former Premier sent a enone protest to Best against the arrest and 
deportation of police officers, declaring that the resulting situation 
would lead to lawlessness in public life. A protest was also read from 
all church pulpits in the country. 





- 


EGYPT. Sept. 25.—The Prime Minister opened the preparatory Pan- 
Arab Conference in Alexandria. Syri ; Lebanon, ig erat T ordan 
were represented by their Prime ers. Saudi ia and Yemen 
were eee represented, and no ‘legals of the Palestinian‘\Arabs were 
invi 


ESTONIA. Sept. 21.—Patriots in Tallinn seized Cathedral Hill, with 
the Government buildings, and proclaimed a national Government 
headed by Otto Tief, who ordered the German forces to leave and 
PPA to the Russians to recognize Estonian independence. Tief’s 

appointment was reported to have been made by the underground 
liberation committee, which had long been active. - 


FINLAND. Soft. 12.—All German troops were reported to have left 
South Finland. ois evacuation measures were reported from 


Kemi and other places in the north. 

Sept. 14.-The Prime Minister, M. Hackzell, was reported to have 
suffered a stroke in Moscow. The War Minister, Gen. Walden, was 
m to lead the armistice delegation. 

. 15.—Follo a German attack on the island of Suursari, or 
Hin id, a peter statement pointed out that the official announce- 
ment of the fighting there was tantamount to a declaration that a state 
of war existed with Germany. The Germans, by acting that day instead 
of waiting 24 hours, relieved the Finns of the responsibility of making 
the first move to bring about that situatjon, as the time limit for 
Rendulic’s forces in North Finland to leave expired at midnight. 

Sept. 16.—Jt was learnt that the German forces in Finland had 
received orders from amd s H.Q. to “protect their security against all 
attackers”. 

The Foreign Minister, Enckell, flew to Moscow to lead the peace 
delegation. 

Sept. 17.—À statement issued i in Helsinki announced that the Ger- 
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man troops retreating from the jortheri frontier area. „had burnt down, 
7 villages in Kunsamo, 2 in Suomussalmi, and ether buildings. Five 
Finnish ships bound for Germany entered Swedish ports on Sept. 16 and 
17 in accordance with official instructions. 
Sept. 19.—-Parliament met in secret session at 6 a.m. to approve the 
acceptance of the armistice terms, and passed a unanimous vote of 
cont dence in the Government. 

M. von Born, the acting Prime Minister, announced in a broadcast 
that the delegation i in Moscow had that day signed an armistice with the 
U.S.S.R. and Great Britain. That meat that they liad t Siert ot orice 
to withdraw their troops behind the frontier drawn by the Moscow 
peace of 1940. Thus Karelia was lost, and the Petsamo area, ceded to 
them under the Dorpat Treaty. They also had to lease to Russia the 
Porkala headland as a military base for 50 years, and place at the dis- 
Sere of the Allies temporarily airfields in South and South-West 

inland and the merchant fleet. 

They had also to disarm the German troops and hand them over to 
the Allies, and this in spite of having also to prepare hastily for the 
army to return to a peace-time footing. Finally, they had to pay $300 
million in reparations within 6 years. This was only half the sum pro- 
posed in the spring, but it was relatively heavier than any demand for 
reparations,made on any country after the last war. ` 

He also said that deeply as their people had yearned for peace, just 
- as deeply their hearts had been rent by the’ tho ht of the moment 

when, with the peace terms before them, they would have to examine 
the possibilities of a continued national existence. That moment had 
now come. It was their lot to live as the sig nea! of powerful Russia, 
and this they must always take intoaccount. Even though nowit seemed 
as if there had been no desire to create lasting relations when 
the peace terms were dictated they must venture to hope and believe 
that time would heal the wourids, smooth over‘mutual animosity, and 
create a basis for trustful frontier neighbourliness. 

Sept. 20.—Publication of the terms of the armistice (see Special Note). 

The Soviet Control Commission arrived in Helsinki. 

The Government broke off diplomatic relations with Hungary, 

Croatia, and Slovakia. 
: The troops moving northward against the Germans were reported to 
be north of Culu, leaving Kemi as the only port fora German evacuation. 

Sept, 21.—Marshal Mannerheim appointed M. Castren, president of 

the Supreme Administrative Court, as Prime Minister; Gen. Martola 
as assistant Foreign Minister; M. Fagerholm as Minister of Social 
-Welfare; and M. Vuori, a leading Social Democrat, as assistant Minister 
of Labour. 

.The first members of the Allied armistice commission arrived in' 

Helsinki. 
Sept. 22.—The Government broke off diplomatic relations with 


Ja 

Sopi. 23.—Helsinki radio anoun that since it had become clear 
l nat the German troops in the ‘north had not withdrawn within the 
© stipulated time the necessary measures had been taken. It also re- 
ported that the Finnish forces would complete their withdrawal to 
the 1940 frontier that day, in accprdance with the armistice. 
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. The Governmentdissolved ee over 400 organizations with Nazi 
or. Fascist leanings. Parliament unanimously ratified the armistice 
es pages ee : 





~ 


FRANCE. Sh 12.—Gen. de Gaulle, in a broadcast to the nation, 
id. homage to the British Empire, Soviet Russia, and the United 
tates, sayıbg that the U.S.A., “after entering the war in Dec. 1941, 
sacrificed its power in the Pacific and is now helping Europe to recon- 
pe its liberty”. The French nation, however, had never absent 
m the battlefields; in fact, hardly had misfortune befallen it than the 
nation began to take up the fight anew. Finally, the F.F.I. played an 
essential part in the Allied successes. From June 6 to Sept. 10 105,000 
of the enemy had surrendered to the.French forces, and 35,000 to the 
F.F.I. The war effort of France conferred on her the right to be heard 
in the settlement after the war. , 

The Government, he said,-now appealed to the people for their 
support in its task of serving the country. It would be necessary to make 
profound changes in their institutions, and as soon as their liberation'was 
complete and the prisoners were home again elections would take place, 


with the suffrage df all men and women. 
The arrest was rted of M. Caziot, former Minister of Agriculture, 
and of M. Maurras, former editor of the Action Française. a 


Sept. 13.—Mr. Duff Cooper arrived in Paris to assume the office of 
Ambassador. 

Sept. 14.—Gen. de Gaulle paid his first official visit to Lyons and the 
Vichy-ruled southern zone, and in a speech to an immense crowd said 
the Ta all suffered for the benefit of France, but this time all the 

ering, all the struggling, and the final victory, must bear some fruit. 
They knew that a great and hard national effort was needed, and that 
this effort could only be carried out in full order, in the face of the 
enemy they were going to, heat and before the eyes of their allies who 
were watching them. They were going to show them how the nation 
would retrieve itself; that the Republic was the only true order, and that 
the Government of the Republic was serving the country. Whatever 
«was in store they would carry on to the end, so that a united France’ 
could then say to her friends: “I am one of your friends, I am one of the . 
victors, I am asking for my due place—which | I have well deserved— 
for the benefit of mankind.” 

Sept. 16.—The Finance Minister told the Press that the 4 years of - 
occupation had cost France-the equivalent of £4,500 million, but the 
public credit was intact, and he had received encouraging news about 
the resumption of tax payments. 

Sept. 22.—The Provisional Government was reported to have sent 
Notes to London and Washington asking for complete recognition and 
full participation in the occupation of any, on the same level as 
Great Britain, Russia, and the U.S.A. Admiral Esteva and Admiral 
Robert (ex-Governor of Martinique) were arrested. ` 

Sept. 23.—The first German war criminal to be tried and sentenced 
in France was executed, after being convicted of the murder of two 
French people near Pau on Aug. 22. *- g 
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GERMANY. Sept. 12—Dr. Kriegk, Goebbels’ spokesman, told the 
people in a broadcast that Germany’s decision had Heer made—to fight 
on and on and on, as otherwise the Reich would be exterminated and 
10 million people would be deported for slave labour abroad. 

The military correspondent of the News Agency said that a number of 
German successes, such as the elimination of the bridgehead at Hasselt, 
indicated the beginning of a change in the situation, and above all, the 
gigantic effort being prepared to keep the enemy off German soil at all 
costs. The retreat at Eupen, Malmedy, and in Luxemburg showed the 

h Command's intention not to A eoa anymoremen. “‘Onlynow’”’, 
he said, “has the war become a holy-war for the Germans. Since it is 
always ‘possible to find new forms and methods of defence the war can 
be prolonged indefinitely. The massing of new material behind the 
fronts indicates that the battles,to come will surpass anything so far 
witnessed.” 

Sept. 13.—Call to foreign workers to leave the factories and go under- 
ground. (see Great Britain.) 

The Overseas News Agency announced that Gen. von Seydlitz, 
man of the Free German National Committee in Moscow, ha = 

from the Army and condemned to death for high treason. The 
radio announced that Gen. Lindemann, wanted in connection with the 
attempt on Hitler’s life, had been arrested in Berlin, sheltering in the 
house of a,half-Jew. 

Sept. 14.—Himmler appointed S.S. Group-Leader Goehrum supreme 
police commandant of Berlin. 

The Oversea News Agency announced that the former Communist 
Reichstag Deputies Thälmann and Breitscheid had been killed when the 
Buchenwald concentration camp was bombed on Aug. 28. 

Goebbels, in Das Reich, said their path now led through the vale of 





` grief, but they were not allowing themselves to be mesmerized by the 


enemy’s successes—they were not rabbits, vee without a movement 
of resistance to be devoured by the serpent. eir losses in territory 
were grave, but they now knew where they stood, and were firmly 
resolved to make use of any means for the defence of their country and 
its life, and never, never, even in their most secret thoughts, contem- 


. Aa a cowardly capitulation. They would wage a people’s war with 


” 


methods. 
S . 17.—Message from Allied Supreme H.Q. wiring tha Canas 
olland that the Dutch Forces of Resistance were fighting as an 
rae under Gen Eisenhower. (see The Netherlands.) 
Sopt. 18.—Swiss reports stated that risings had occurred among 


- prisoners working in the Saarbrficken coal mines, and that many of the 


workers had fled westward. New York rts stated that clashes had 
ae 1 Place between S.S. forces and the Wehrmacht outside Cologne. ` 
ress of western ey ae many orders and proclam- 
a y Gaulesters regarding measures taken for defence, and the 
Kölnischs Zottung reported the enrolment of an entirely new defence 
unit entitled Destsche Volksgrenadsere, to protect vita] installations in 
the Rhine and Ruhr areas. An S.S. periodical declared that “talk about 


a life-and-death e used to be rhetoric: now it is a fact”. 


Dittmar, in-a b cast, said the necessity to build a new western 
front had come, with fighting in progress for Aachen. A breath-taking 


t 


we 
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race had begun between the British and U.S. advance and the German 
counter-measures. Everything depended on its outcome. The morale 
of the German forces had not been shaken, and this was true both of 
the eastern and western fronts. It was possible that in the near future, 
as a result of the iran agreement, sweeter sounds would accompan 
the sickening thud of the enemies’ bombs. ‘We shall not take the aids 
at their face value’, he said, “we shall judge by their truth-content and 
by the spirit inwhich they are’ offered. We shall look for the real strength 
behind the enemies’ outer facade of boastful anticipation of victory, 
and compare with it the power of will of the German people 1 now that it 
has been freed of all cumbersome dross and self-deception.” 

Gen. Eisenhower’s message to the people of Western and South- 
Western Germany. (see Great Britain.) 

Sept. 19.-Documents captured by the Allies showed that orders had 
been issued on Sept. 9 for the evacuation of some 2 million people from 
thé Cologne-Aachen area under of death. Swiss reports stated that 
a general civilian evacuation of Rhenish towns was going on. 

Sept. 21.—Broadcasts to the forces emphasized that the time of 
retreat was over, and they must recognizé that “even seats thoughts 
about further retreat are completely out of the question. ene 
the enemy an additional hour you are helping the Supreme Coons 
to prepare essential counter-measures’’. 

The Hamburger Fromdenblat#t said “the military defeat of Germany, 
the destruction of the Party, and the extermination `of the leading men 
would not be victory over the National Socialist idea. If they defeat 
us without killing us they will breed-a new generation of German 
fanatics, millions of boys of the Horst Wessel type’. 

Goebbels, in Das Retch, said no one could deny that in the west the 
enemy were able to achieve military successes simply because large 
parts of the German forces were tied down in the east, and in the east 
the Russians ‘could turn their flanks because large troop contingents 
were trying to stem the Allies in the west. 

Sept. 22.—It was announced that Allied Military Government 
detachments had begun their work in all the towns occupied as soon 
as the German troops had been driven out. Laws,.orders, and pro- 
clamations were issued and displayed providing for the dissolution of 
all Nazi organizations, the a tion of all laws discriminating 
between citizens on grounds of race, ion, or political opinion, the 

ion of the regular civil, crimin ' and administrative Courts 
sd dissolution of the Nazi Courts, and the establishment of Allied 
military:marks as legal tender and of English as the official language 
in all matters relating to the military Government. 

Sept. 24.—It was learnt that the troops of the American 1st Army 
had receivéd strict orders not to fraternize with the inhabitants in the 
areas they occupied. Conversation with civilians was to be limited to 
the minimum necessary to transact official business. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Soft. {2.—Air raid casualties for August were, 
killed, 1,103; seriously mjured, 2,921. During the flying bomb attacks 
from June 13 to Aug. 31 ndon had 407 alerts. 

A Conference of representatives of the British and Dominions Labour 
Parties opened in London, for consultation and an exchange of views on 


‘ 
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reconstruction and development, national, commonwealth, and inter- 
national, with the gbject of promoting unity of aims and a harmony of 
plans. 

The King received a message of gratitude to him and the British 


. por and armed forces from the Grand Duchess of Luxemburg. In 


` 


reply he recalled that twice in a generation the Grand Duchy had 
been overrun by the same invader. 

Sept. 13.—A message was addressed totall foreign workers in. West 
Germany by order of Gen. Eisenhower warning them to leave the 
factories and go underground, either in the towns or on the land. They 
were told that Himmler was planning to repeat in the west what he had 
done in the east, and send workers to man the fortifications, or herd 
them into concentration camps as EE 

Sepi. 14.—Mr. Eden in Que (see Canada.) 

Sept. 15.—The Arundel Castle arrived at Liverpool with 1,025 liber- 
ated prisoners from Germany. 

Lord Woolton announced the Government’s plans for dealing with the 
London housing problem caused by air attacks. He said 84,000 houses 
had been destroyed, and 142,000 still needed repairs, of which 42,000 
were not fit for occupation, as a result of attacks up to June; and 23,000 
had been destroyed and 1,104,000 damaged by flying bombs. Of the 
last, a large proportion were only slightly dam 

Sept. 16.—The Drotiningholm and the Gripsholm arrived at Liverpool 
with 783 wounded -officers and men and 586 civilians repatriated from 
Germany.’ ` 

Mr. Churchill’s statement to the press at Quebec. (see Canada.) 

Sept. 18—Mr. Eden arrived back in London. 

The Colonial Office announced the appointment of Sir Henry Moore 
as Governor of ace Sir Philip Mitchell, as Governor of Kenya; Sir 
William Batte anganyika Territory; Sir John Hall, the Uganda 
Protectorate; and Mr. ACW. W. Grantham, Fiji and the Western Pacific, 

Gen. Eisenhower gave out a message to the people of Western and 
South-Western Germany inferming them that Allied Military Govern- 
ment had already been established in the small area occupied, and it, 
would be established. thoughout the territory. Supreme legislative, 
judicial, and executive authority had been vested in him as Supreme 
Commander and Military Governor. To secure the lines of communica- 
tion, to suppress any hostile activity, and to destroy all remnants of 
National Socialism would be the immediate tasks. The civilian popula- 
tion would, so far as possible, continue in their normal occupations. . 

Sept. 19.—The War Office announced that the Government had 
acceded to the request of the Jewish Agency that a Jewish Brigade 
Group should be formed to take part in active operations. The mfantry 
brigade would be based on the Jewish battalions of the Palestine 
Regiment, and preparations for training had begun. 

Sopt. 20.—The Ministry of Home Security announced that substan- 
tial reductions would be made immediately in the Civil Defence Services 
in all areas except London and South and England, where the date 
for changes had not yet been settled. 

„Sept. 21—Two White Papers wete issued, one giving details of ‘the 
Government’s scheme for a re-allocation of manpower between industry 
and the Forces—i.e. partial demobilization—at the end of the war in 
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TOR ; 
Europe, and the other announcing increases of pay for the Services for 
all men in ieee es years. 

Mr. Richard Law’s speech at the UNRRA, conference, (see - 
Canada.)- 

“Sept. 22.—Mr. Amery arrived back from Italy. The Chief of the 
ey General Staff and the Air Chief Marshal arrived back from 

ebec 

Sept. 23.—The Secretary for Air, spreking at Blackpool, said that as 

i itary weapon the flying bombs were futile. Not a man, not a lorry; 
not a ton of stores failed to leave the country for Normandy as a result 
of the attacks. The damage to war factories during the whole time 
since June 13 had been infinitely less than Bomber Command had 
inflicted on German war industries in a single night. He added that the ` 
attacks were not yet over, and children and old people should not . 
return to London. i 

Pay dare .—Mr. Churchill arrived back in England, with Lord Leathers, 

drew Cunningham, and Sir Hastings Ismay. They travelled to 
> from Canada in the Queen Mary. 

A White Paper was issued (Cmd. 6550) giving details of the Govern- 
ment’s scheme of social insurance, to include the whole population, 
and of a scheme of family allowances. They would cost £650 million 
in the first year; Tising to £831 million in 1975. 





GREECE. Sept. 19.—It was announced in Cairo that members of the 
Government had left for Greece. M. Papandreou broadcast a message 
from Italy telling the people the hour HF liberation had arrived, and 
instructing them to maintain order. 

Turkish reports stated that the liberated islands and the part of 
western Thrace adjoining Turkey were already -being administered - 
by committees elected by the local population under the supervision of 
the E.A.M. organization. Bulgarians who had been settled in Thrace 
during the war in an attempt to '“Bulgarize” that region were being 
sent back to Bulgaria. 


HUNGARY. Sepi. 22.—The Prime Minister, in a speech as reported 
by the official news agency, said-that neither in the last war nor in the 
present one did Hungary take up arms to and her territory or to 
ahs an out-moded feudal Seah She did so to safeguard a digni- 

ed and quiet family life for her people. The new Government had taken 
over when, after the changes in Rumania, the German forces there had 
been almost eliminated. Owing to her numerical inferiority and her 

reoccupation elsewhere Hungary could meet this emergency only n a 

imited scale; but there was no alternative for her but to defend herself, 
and as to this there was no cause for despair. There were still reserves 
which had not been used—the patriotism, enthusiasm, and the will to 
survival of the people, and “there are also the moral obligations which 
Germany has undertaken towards Hungary, obligations which still 
-exist’’. 


ICELAND. Soft. 17.—The Cabinet resigned. 


. 
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IRAN. E 23.—A Soviet mission arrived in Teheran to discuss 
economic tions. 


IRAQ. Sept. 19.—It was learnt that sentence had recently been ` 
pee in Baghdad on-a number of political internees who had been 

ught back to the country from Rhodesia in April. Kamil Shabib, 
who commanded a division in the revolt of 1941, was condemned to 
death and others to terms of imprisonment. They included Sharif 
Sharaf, the puppet re and Abdul Qadir Qailani, his Court Cham- 
berlain (not Rashid Ali ri as erroneously reported in the Bulletin 
of April 15, 1944, page 321). 


' ITALY. Sept. 18.—A congress of labour delegates from all parts of 
liberated Italy adopted unanimously a resolution in favour of forming 
a non-political ederation of all trade unions. 

Sept. 18.—A riot broke out in the court at the Ministry of Justice 
in Rome just before the beginning of the trial of Pietro Caruso, the chief 
of police during the last 3 months of the German aes of terror in Rome. 
Caretta, the former director of the Rome was recognized by the 
crowd, which seized and beat him, threw fate the Tiber, and pra 

„he was drowned hanged his body ^ ‘outside the prison. The trial of 
Caruso was accordingly postponed. 

The internatidnal trade union delegation issued a joint report on its 
tour, stating that social and economic conditions in Southern Italy and 
Sicily were impossible to describe. Money had ceased to have any mean- 
ing, and unemployment among the working population was general. The 
supply of rationed food which was issuedat a controlled price was insuffi- 

. Gent to maintain health, and current wages insufficient to buyan adequate 
amount in the open market. In spite of these conditions the trade anion 
spirit among the workers was better than had been expected, and through- 
out the Fascist period the old labour leaders had succeeded in preserving 
their influence in the factories. 

Sept. 19.—The Germans seized 250 people in Milan as hostages after 
the killing of 25 Germans there. 

Sept. 21 „Caruso was sentenced to death, and Occhietto, his secre 
to 30 years’ imprisonment. The Germans declared that 40 hostages in 
North Italy would be shot if Caruso was executed. 

ESA 22.—Caruso was executed, after the Prince of Piedmont had 
reject peal for royal grace. - 

be N. RRA. and reliet for Italy. (see Canada. ) K 

24.—The Brazilian Minister for War arrived in i country. 

Na reached Rome that 20 men had just been condemned to death 

tle atriot activities by Fascist courts in Northern Italy. Count Sforza, 

Commissioner for the punishment of Fascist crimes, issued 

ae for the arrest of Bottai, Federzoni, Rossoni, and 3 other 
leading Fascists. 


LUXEMBURG. Sept. 21.—The Prime Minister and the Ministers 
`of Finance, Labour, and Justice arrived back in Luxemburg from 
London. 
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_ MALTA. ‘Sopt. 14.—The appointment of Gen. Sir Edmund Schreiber 
as Governor and C.-in-C. _.was announced, : 


THE NETHERLANDS. Sop#. 17.—The Corann ina broadcast - 


to the nation, said that, after consultation with the High Command, 
they considered that thé moment had now come to give the instruction 
for a general strike of all railway workers, in order to impede the enemy 
transport and troop concentration as much as possible. 

A message was received from Gen, Eisenhower for the people of the 
area south of the Lek, telling them ‘the hour of liberation had struck, 
and saying that their full assistance and obedience to the orders of the 
Supreme Commander were essential for early victory. The people of 
unliberated districts were told not to attem mp any mass rising, but to 
A all help possible to their own forces and to Dutchmen who would 

ing into hiding to avoid being captured. People north of the Lek 
and not in areas of fighting were told their time for action had not yet 
come, and until it did they should remain absolutely quiet. 

The German forces in Holland were warned by radio by Allied H.Q. 
that the Dutch Forces of Resistance were fighting with the Allies in 
accordance with the rules of war and were regarded as an army under 
Gen. Eisenhower’s command. The authors of any atrocities committed 
against them would be traced and brought to justice. ` 


PALESTINE. Sept. 19.—Decision as to formation of a Jewish Brigade 

Group. (see-Great Britain.) The Jewish Agency issued a statement 

oe deep gratification at the decision, and added that about one 
on Jews were fighting in the armies of the United Nations. 


POLAND. Sept. 12.—The Government issued, in London, a state- 
ment saying they had received a message from Gen. Bor thanking them 
for the receipt of supplies delivered by aircraft operating under British 
control, which had enabled his forces to continue their fight. The Gov- 
ernment expressed their thanks for the help the British Government had 
sent and was sending to Warsaw. Since Aug. 1 aircraft manned by 
British, South African, and Polish crews had flown many sorties from 
Mediterranean bases for the relief of the city, and a considerable 
legs of the sorties had been successful. Over 100 tons of weapons 

been delivered, including anti-tank guns, Sten guns, grenades, and 


much special material for street fighting. Some 250 airmen, 98 of them - 


Poles, had been lost in these operations. 
Further, on Sept. 11 the British Government: warned the Germans 
ill-treatment of the inhabitants of Warsaw and had given 
400,000 Swiss ae to the Polish Red Cross for the purchase of food 
and medical su 
Sept. 13.— eres y reports stated that the National Council of 
Poland had ratified a decree putting into effect a programme of agrarian 
reform in the liberated territories, in order to distribute land fund 
accumulations consisting of territory formerly owned by Germans, 
quisling Poles, and landowners of estates of over 125 acres of sown 
fields. The standard for smallholders was 50 hectares (about 12% acres). 
Distribution was to be completed by the end of 1944, with priority to 


`~ 
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families of soldiers, partisans, and \ war invalids. A proportion of the 
land was reserved for State experimental farms. Church lands ‘were to 
be left ‘intact. i 

The Government in London danone: ihat. the Primate of Poland 
had been deported from Fraitée.(qyhere, he, shad: bea since 1940) by the 
Germans. 


Sopt. 14.—The press at Lublin reported: the signing of an-agreement 
on-Sept. 9 on repatriation between the Governments of the Ukraine 
Soviet Republic, the White Russian: Republic, and the Polish Com- 
mittee of National Liberation. Arrangement were „made for the 
evacuation of Polish citizens ftom the e and White Russia into 
Poland, and vice versa. 

The agreement was stated, in Moscow, to imply that all parties were 
now satisfied with the general line of the ae phic demarcation 
drawn by the Conference of Ambassadors after the 1914-18 war, and 
that where this line failed transfers of population would be made. 

Gen. Bor told a representative of the British press that the position in 
Warsaw was grave, as German technical equipment was overwhelming. 
All the public services had been destroyed, and losses were enormous—in 
one of the military sectors the forces lost 7men out of every 10. He said 
that the rising was not premature, as if they had not taken up arms on 
or about Aug.*1 they would never have been able to, because the 
Germans were beginning to seize their men for digging trenches or for 
transference far from Poland. 

They had attempted to co-ordinate their fighting with the Soviet 
military ` command, but unfortunately without any positive result. 
When the rising broke out they had immediately informed the com- 
petent Soviet authorities by wireless ota London. 

Sept. 15.—It was annotnced in Lublin that M. Bejrut, Chairman of 
the Committee of Liberation, had assumed “‘the functions of President 
of the Republic” in accordance with the Constitution of 1921. (This’ 
provided that, in the event of a vacancy in the Presidency the Speaker 
of the Diet should act pro tem.) 

Sept. 16.—Gen. Kukiel, the Minister for War, was reported to have 
resigned. ` 

Sept. 22,—Moscow reports stated that the first Polish Peasant Party 
conference since the war had just taken place at Lublin, attended by 
over 500 delegates from liberated and still occupied territory. The 
proceedings were said to have been marked by sharp criticism of the 
‘Government for “organizing civil war”, and of the Prime Minister for 
taking his stand on the 1935 Constitution. 

The Cabinet unanimously decided at a special meeting to ask the 
President to dismiss Gen. Sosnkowski. 

Sept. 25.—An official statement was issued sa that the reasons 
for the Government’s request for the apie i of Gen. Sosnkowski 
were of an entirely.internalnature. In particular, the Government did 
, nat associate itself with the first phrases of the General’s order of the 
day, in which he said that in 1939 Poland accepted the German challénge 
because she was encouraged by Great Britain, and by having a British 

tee. This was incompatible with the real state of affairs, and the 
fustractin cting of the soldiers in this direction could not be tolerated. 

Appreciating fully the pledges given by Britain and France, it must be 


- 
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emphasized that Poland would have stood up against the Germans in 
any situation. Any other-affirmation was offensive to the feelings of the 
nation; and tended to belittle.its determination to fight for its freedom. 
Moreovér, the Government had not beeri consulted about this order of 
the day, which had a political significance. 


RUMANIA. Sofi. 13. —Signature “of armistice in Moscow. (see 
U.S.S.R. and Special Note.) 

Sept. 18.—The arrest of the following Ministers and others by the 
‘Soviet military authorities was announced by the Soviet Information 
Bureau: Marshal Antonescu, the ex-Dictator; Mihail Antonescu, ex- 
Foreign Minister; Gen. Pantazzi, ex-War Minister; Vasuliu, ex-Inspector- 
General of the Gendarmerie; Elefterescu, ex-Prefect of the Bucarest 
onan Clodius, the German economic envoy; Gen. Hansel, head of the 

an military mission; Adm. Tilefsen, chief of the naval liaison 

H.Q.; Gen. Gerstenberg, chief of the German air force; and Gen. Stagel, 
German commandant of Warsaw earlier in the year. 


` 


SWEDEN. Sept. 13.—It was learnt that the authorities were pre- 
pared to receive, if necessary, 100,000 Finnish refugees temporarily 
from the north of Finland, and that Finnish delegates had arrived in 
Sweden ‘to help with the arrangements. 

Sept. 17.—A General Election for the second Chamber was held, and 
resulted in the Socjal Democrats securing 115 seats, a loss of 19; the 
Communists 15, a gain of 12; the Agrarians 36, a gain of 8, the Liberals 
25, a gain of 2; and the Conservatives 39, a loss of 3. The three Nazi 
groups together polled less than one half per cent of the total votes, and 
less than one third of the votes they obtained in 1938. 

The election issues were described as purely domestic. 

Large numbers of Finnish refugees arrıved in Sweden from the 
Rovaniemi district. 

Sept. 18.—Mr. Hull’s statement re supplies going to Germany. (see 
U.S.A.) 

Sept. 23.—The Government announced that all Baltic ports and 
territorial waters would be closed to foreign shipping from Sept. 27, 
owing to ‘‘the completely changed situation in the Baltic”. They also 
provisionally stopped granting German civilians transit visas from 
Norway to Germany. 

Sept. 25.—It was announced that the King had telegraphed to 
Prince Charles of Belgium congratulating him on his country’s liber- 
ation, 


SWITZERLAND. Sopt. 19.—The Federal Council ordered the 
deportation to Germany of all the Gestape and S.S. men who had 
crossed the frontier-requesting internment during the fighting along the 
Franco-Swiss frontier. 

Sept. 22.—Several hundred Allied war prisoners, who had entered 
the country after escaping from camps in Germany and Italy, were 
allowed to leave for France. 

Sept, 23.—Many more war prisoners left for France. 


+ 


+ 


. was necessary to have to give 
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TURKEY. Sapt. 13.—Tsvetkovich, the former Yugoslav Premier 
who signed the pact with Germarjy in March 1941, arrived in Istanbul. 
Sept. 14.—-M. Hasan Saka, a former Finance Minister, was appointed 
- Foreign Minister; and M. Nurallah Sumer, Finance Minister, in succes- 
sion to M. Agrali, who resigned for health reasons. 
Sept. 15.—It was learnt that the authorities had avited Gabrovski, 


“ the Bulgarian ex-Minister of the Interior, to leave the country. He had 


been responsible for the persecution of JON. sand for massacres of 
Greeks in areas in Bulgarian occupation. . -~ 

Sept. 24.—Georghi Dimitrov, leader of the left wing of the Bulgarian, 
Agrarian Party, arrived in Istanbul on his way to Sofia. Mushanov, 
the Bulgarian armistice delega also passed through on his way to 
Sofia. 


U.S.A. Sept. 12.—The director of the office of; War-Time Teesi 
Affairs, in eae said it was essential for America’s national 
interest to have a stron{ La eae soundly reconstructed, and-exporting 
enough goods to pay for those she must import, ‘including what she 
bought from the United States. “England was, and must’ continue, our 
best customer”, he declared. 

Sept. 13. —Mir. Phillips arrived back in the country. * 

ee 17.—Joint ea by President Roosevelt and' Mr. Churchill 

ebec. (see Canada.) 
. 18.—The Chief of Staff told the American Legion Convention 
„at Chicago that few peo Pope comprehended what was involved in the 
me ent of their 8 on-man army. The missions of the air forces 
for some 1 million men and 1,000 squadrons oversea, and there 
So also new squadrons for the operation of the Super- -Fortresses, or 
B29 bombers. Ofwthe ground army over 60 divisions had reached the 
front, most of tlem already battle-tested; and 8 more were sailing dur- 
ing September. 

He emphasized that their.power to defeat the enemy with dertainty 
and without long delays had Beeni largely due to the carefully organized 
co-operation of the British and American forces under unity of com- 
mand. 

Gen. Arnold, commanding the Army Air Forces, told the sane 
that he believed in universal training as an essential of national policy 
if they were to meet the obligations inescapably associated with 
America’s réle as one of the greatest of world Powers. They might not 
always have the first impact of war absorbed by other nations, and 
might not, always have time to prepare. He listed the many things it 

diem ain ir power—research laboratories, 
a progressive aviation industry, etc. said that the air bases under 
their control -beyond their own shores must have no strings tied to 
them. Never again must they get caught without parallel airways tc 
their farthest possessions. 

“Mr. Hull told the press that a Note of protest had been sent to 
Sweden by the British, Soviet, and U.S. Government against the 
sending of supplies to Germany. There had been a constant exchange 
of Notes and memoranda othe subject for some time, he said, and the 
same situation existed as  Tegards Spain. 
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Ta 7 19.—President Roosevelt. tiominated Mr. George Wadsworth as 
t Minister to the Syrian and Lebanese Republics. 
Phe Government announced its recone, of the independence of 
Syria and the Lebanon. ~~ - 


Sept. 20. —The Secretary for the Navy fold the American ant that 
the possession of force by those who loved`peace did not lead to war, 
and proposed universal military ‘training; a strong Navy, constant 

ce as: to world- problems, and the mainténance of scientific 
research on the basis of materials, - 

The following nominations to diplomatic missions were announced: 
Mr. Arthur Lane, Ambassador to the Polish Government in London; 
Mr. Charles Sawyer, to Belgium and Luxemburg; Mr. Stanley Hornbeck, 
tothe Netherlands; Mr. Richard Patterson, to the Yugoslav 7 Coverntsent 
in London; and Mr. Lithgow Osborne, to the Norwegian Governitent 
in London. 

Mr. Hull, referring to the. Rumanian armistice terms, told the press 
that the-Government were fully informed d their formulation, 
adding ‘that-it would be noted that the final disposal “of Transyl- 
vania had béen made subject to confirmation at the time of the general 

‘settlement, a provision which was in line with the insistence of the 
nited States that territorial arrangements shows be a: matter of dis- 
cussion and decision after the war ended. 


Sept. 21. — President Roosevelt nominated Mr. Jefferson Caffery to 
represent the Government with the French authority established in 
Paris by the Committee of National Liberation. He was to -Jaye the 
rank of Ambassador.” 


Sept. 22.—President Roosevelt told the press that he was satisfied. 


with the progress made in the Dumbarton Oaks discussions, adding 
that a 90 per cent agreement would'represent “a darned good batting 
average’. He referred to the Chinese situation as not at all satisfactory, 
with the reservation that he was speaking primarily from the military 
viewpoint. i : 

Sept. 23.—President Roosevelt, in his first speech in Washington in 
the election campaign, said he knew. the American people had the same 
will to do for peace what they had done for war. The keynote of all 
the Government proposed to do in reconversion when hostilities ended 
eae be found in one word—“jobs”. Through the demobilization 

licies would be carried out with the same object in mind as 

te of the present policies on wee and Prices, Le., to serve the needs 

of the great masses of the people. They were now organizing the 

nie of bv ace? just as Marshall, King, Arnold, and the rest were 
ogistics of the war. 


e President charged the Republican Party with suieecty in 


their attitude towards labour and with misrepresentation of the parts 
played by the Republicans and the Democrats respectively in the 


financial crash and depression of 1929 and in the social progress under, 


the New Deal. He defended his Administration’s record in the conduct 
of the war and the provision of arms and equipment to their Armed 
Forces, and the part played by labour, saye labour batters forgot that 
at their peak labour and management turned out aircraft at the rate 
of 109,000 per annum; tanks, 57,000; combat vessels, 573; landing 
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vessels, 31,000; and cargo ships, 19 -million tons per annunt: Since 
Pearl Harbour only one tenth of 1 per cent of man-hours had been lost 
by strikes. : i 

Of the peace-building tasks he said that they were botahed by the 
Republicans in 1919, and that must not happen again. 

Sept. 25.—The Tax Institute issued a report showing that in the year 
ended June 30 Federal, State, and local Governments took $55,000 
million in taxes from the American people. Federal taxes totalled nearly 
$44,000 million, of which income tax accounted for $16,299 million. 
> Adm, Land, chairman of the American Maritime Commission, stated 
- in Washington that German and Japanese foreign trade should be 
divided between the Allies. He saw no impossibility in making pastoral 
nations of them, and they should have no ships, except for coast and 
river traffic. A denial of world commerce to those States would mean 
their end as modern industrial nations. : 

Mr. Crowley. administrator of the U.S. Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion, issued his first annual report to Congress. lend-lease he said 
that 85 per.cent of all they had t towards winning the war had 
been for supplies and services by their own forces and ‘here at 
home in the defence of the United States”. After the defeat of Germany 
economic warfare would be focussed on the war against Japan, and lend- 
lease would be continued to the extent necessary for complete victory. 


U.S.S.R. Sept. 13.—Moscow radio announced that an armistice with 
Rumania been w in Moscow, after negotiations between 
representatives of the U.S.S.R., Great Britain, and the U.S.A., acting 
-in the interests of all the United Nations, and the Rumanian delegation. 
(For terms of the armistice see Spectal Note.) ee 

Sept. 19.—The Commissioh of Inquiry into German atrocities issued 
a report on the Minsk region, stating that over 300,000 people, including 
large numbers of prisoners of war, were murdered by the Germans 
during their occupation. Many generals were named among those 

ible. . 

An armistice with Finland was signed in Moscow. 

Finnish action and broadcast regarding the armistice terms. (see 
Finland.) . 

Sept. 20.—Publication of armistice terms with Finland. (see Special 
Note.) The press expressed satisfaction that Britain and Russia, were 
so closely associated in the armistice, which was described as a practical 
demonstration of those principles of the Anglo-Soviet alliance which 
aimed at providing security for Europe, without encroachment on the 
sovereign rights of lesser Powers. 

Sept, 23,—An economic mission in Teheran. (seé Iran.) 


YUGOSLAVIA. Sept. 12.—The King, in a broadcast from London, 
appealed for fighting unity under Tito, whom he described as 

e fighting head of Yugoslavia’s “national army”. He referred to thé 
Government, headed by Dr. Subasich, as having made agreements with 
the national army. i 
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ITALIAN POLITICS ‘SINCE THE FALL OF 
; ~“ . MUSSOLINI —Part I 


: UNDERGROUND anti-Fascist parties had been actiye for some months 
before Mussolini’s fall. Their existence was not officially acknowledged, 
although the diatribes in the more extreme organs of the press against 
“liberals” and “intellectuals” reveal that their influence was troubling | 
. the Fascist front. It is believed that the strikes which occurred in 
Turin in March, 1943 were organized by clandestine anti-Fascist groups. 
Despite the Badoglio Government’s ban on political party 
activities it was not long before various groups took shape and began to 
formulate pone urging generally more rapid and radical changes 
than the Government were planning; some attacking the Monarchy, 
and all desiring peace. At the Armistice, when the German occupation 
of Northern Italy divided the country, maty of the most prominent 
anti-Fascist leaders in Rome and the North were cut off from the 
ia forming in Southern Italy, which had to rely for leadershi ou 
ess experienced, though often extremely vociferous, elements, 
were found, for example, in the legal profession in Naples. The mass of 
the population in the South, again, were peasants, and on the whole 
lacked the political awareness of the industrial North, a fact which 
goes to support Badoglio’s view that the ies in the South could not 
considered as representative of the opmion of the whole coun 
During the autumn six maim parties became clearly establi ed, 
namely: 
(1) The Liberals, described as the most Right-Wing of the six. The . 
majority are “intellectuals”; ; many were in the North. This party was 
in favour of the principle of monarchy, but whereas the main group, 
under the influence of Benedetto Croce, favoured the immediate abdic- 
ation of Victor Emanuel, a-secession group, calling itself the Unions 
. Democratico Liberals, which split off in January, 1944, advocated making 
no decision on this question for the moment: this Pori supported the 
Badoglio Government, and was largely composed of andowners and 
the professional classes. 


(2) The Christian Democrats, the of the Catholic laity, wished _ 


to retain the monarchy, but wanted the voluntary abdication of the ` 
King, and were willing to accept the ove Prince Umberto as his 
successor. 
(3) The Action Party, drawn largely from former Republican 
Liberal Democrats, and intelléctuals, was republican in . 
sentiment, its leader in the South, Adolfo Omodeo, Rector of Naples 
University, holding extreme anti-monarchical views. This Party not 
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only wished to get rid of Victor Emanuel, but also rejected Prince 
Umberto as his successor; a Regency for the latter’s 6 year old son, the 
Prince of Naples, would have been fury acceptable. Count Sforza, 
who returned to Italy from America on Oct. 19;although inclined to 
stand aloof from party groupings, had his closest ties with members of 
the Action Party. i : 

(4) The Socialists kept~their old republican outlook, but seemed 
ready to allow the constitutional issue to wait until the views of the 
whole, country could be expressed. They were prepared to collaborate 
with the Liberals and. Christian Democrats. Leaders of this party 
were Buozzi, and, later, Oreste Longobardi. 

(5) The Democracy of Labour, drawn mainly from Socialist Trades 
.Union elements, were republican in sympathy but willing to consider a 
Regency for the time being. Francesco Caoa, a Neapolitan lawyer, 
was their leader in the South. . 

(8) The Communists were a fairly large and well-organi party, 
probably stronger in the North than in the South. ey professed 
willingness to co-operate with the other parties, and were at fust ready - 
to postpone a decision on the future of the monarchy, although later 
their opposition to the King stiffened. ` 

In October, 1943 National Committees of Liberation were set up 
in Bari, Naples, and other towns, composed of one representative of 
each party group. In time it became evident that the parties stood on 
common ground in their dissatisfaction with the apparent inactivity of 
the Badoglio Government and in demanding the King’s’ abdication. 
Count Sforza, who had been living in America since 1926, on his return 
expressed his willingness to give ‘‘parallel co-operation” to Badoglio, 
but later made this conditional on an abdication. Benedetto Croce 
favoured a Regency, and thought that the Regent should be Badoglio. 

In November a‘joint congress of National Liberation Committee 
representatives was planned to be held in Naples on Dec. 20, but just 
before this date the meeting was forbidden by A.M.G., on the grounds 
that the city was too near the front line. Permission was later given to 
hold the Congress at Bariat the end of Jan. 1944, but on a smaller scale 
than originally planned, the number of delegates being limited to 90. 

The Cohgress opened on Jan. 28, Albert Cianca, late editor of X 
Mondo (Liberal) and Tito Zaniboni (a former Socialist Deputy who 
had been imprisoned for years for an attempt on Mussolini’s life in 
1925), being elected joint Presidents. Croce made an ope speech, 
raising the spirit of the proceedings above petty controversy, but mak- 
ing the abdication a leading subject. Count’ Sforza also spoke. An 
Order of the Day stating that, in the view of the Congress (which 
described itself as the true and only expression of the will of the nation), 
“the moral and material reconstruction of Italy presupposes the 
immediate abdication of the King’? was appro by all parties. A 
permanent executive Gisnia, consisting of a representative of each of 
- the six parties, was set up. . 

The claim of the Congress to express “the full will of all Italians” 
was sharply criticized, and with some reason. The greater part of Italy 
was bead REENA and the Liberal Democratic Party, which stood for 
opinions held by many among the professional and land-owning classes, 
was excluded. Support for the monarchy was m general unvocal and 
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unorganized, but included probably a great majority i in the Army and 
Navy, Catholic opinion, ey ae many of the peasants, who had little under- 
standing of political issues, but had an affection for the Royal Family. 
The Camicte Azzurre (Blue shirts), an association reputed to support 
the Prince of Piedmont, never played a prominent part. 
`- The King himself at this time held aloof as far as possible from the 
disputes about his position, although clearly regarding himself as.the 
indisputable head of the State, and the Crown Prince’s attitude was 
the same. Opponents of the monarchy, who held the King guilty of. 
compliance with Fascism, had blamed the Allies for ever having 
treated with him, although it is difficult to tat any other legitimate 
ower in Italy with whom negotiations have been carried out. 
. Churchill, in a speech on Feb. 22, 1944, showed that the British 
-Goyernment, with the United States in agreement, intended to support, 
Badoglio’s Government, at least until the Allies should reach Rome. 
This caused considerable consternation among the National Liberation 
Committees, and, a 10-minute ‘strike to mark their disapproval was 
proposed in Naples, but was called off as a result of representations by 
the Allied authorities, though in any case the workers had intended to 
make up the lost time, in order not to impede the’ war effort. A mass 
rally was held in Naples, calling for a purge of the administration and 
the formation of a democratic Government representing all parties. In 
this agitation the Action Party played the most active part, whilst the 
Christian Democrats, the Liberals, and the Democracy of Laboúr were 
inclined to modération. 

At this juncture Russia stepped on to the stage. First, on March 3 
came President Roosevelt’s statement that it was posed to hand 
over about one-third of the Italian Fleet to Russia. This caused much 
consternation in Italy; Marshal Badoglio protested to the Allied aithor- 
ities, and feelings ran high, until Mr. Churchill, six days later, explained 
that immediate aid to Russia might be equally well given by. using an 

uivalent number of British ships in Russian theatres of war, Bado- 
glio then issued a statement that the proposal was not intended to . 
imply transfer of ownership or permanent allotment; whereupon the 
affair was shelved. à 

Almost immediately afterwards came the rather unexpected 
announcement that the Soviet and Italian Governments had agreed to - 
establish diplomatic relations. This was somewhat disconcerting to the 
more Left opposition parties, and.their attitude towards Badoglio was 
further shaken by the arrival in Italy on March 28 of the prominent 
hou Palmiro Togliatti (better known as Ercole Brook or Mario 

li : 

Togliatti, who had been one of the founders of the Ttalian Commun- 
ist Party, had, since 1924, been in Moscow, where he was an active 
member of the Comintern, and had helped to organize clandestine - 
Communist movements in Italy and other countries. With such a 
record the Left-Wing parties in Italy naturally might have expected his 
support against Badoglio’s-Government, but he at once took the line 
that he regarded winning the war as the first objective, and that to 
surmount the present political impasse would be more useful than to 
dispute about the future of the Constitution. He intimated that he had 
no personal objection to Badoglio, and the Committee, of National 
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Liberation quickly modified their views and began to seek a path by 
which all parties might reach enough unanimity to collaborate in 
forming a.Government. The parties varied in the enthusiasm with 
which they viewed such a proposal; the Communists, Democracy of 
Labour, wad Christian Democrats gaye fairly unqualified support: the 
Socialists, whilst assenting on the whole, wished to seize the opportun- 
ity to improve Italy’s status vis & vis the Allies by asking for modifica- 
ation of the Armistice terms and for Lease-lend aid; the Liberals still 
-harped on the need for the King’s abdication, and perhaps felt some 
jealousy at being supplanted in the rôle of mediators; the Liberal Demo- 
crats, who, it may remembered, were outside. the Committee of 
Liberation, welcomed any support for the Badoglio Government. Only 
the Action Party remained intransigent, insisting on the abdication 
and the formation of a genuinely democratic Government, declaring,’ 
‘We cannot compromise qn principles”. 

The Executive Giunta of the National Liberation Committee met at 
Naples on April 3, and after a fortnight of discussion during which the 
Action Party; and their chief spokesman, Cianca, continued to raise 
the largest number of difficulties, general agreement was reached to col- 
laborate in a National Government. One great stumbling block was 

‘removed by the King’s decision to withdraw from public life on the 
day the Allies should enter Rome, and to appoint the Crown Prince 
Umberto to act as Luogotenente! for the kingdom, a solution 
a by the Senator D De Nicola, in discussion with Count Sforza 


pen Badoglio then offered his regiao on April 17, whereupon 
the King asked him to form a new Government. Although its formation 
was not an easy task, the membership of the Cabinet was announced on 
April 21. The Ministers for War, Navy, and Air, and two others had 
been members of the previous Cabinet. Seats were fairly evenly dis- 

tributed among the parties, the most interesting fact being that the 

eee names, Sforza (non-party, but associated with Action Party), Croce 
. beral), Rodind (Christian Democrat), Togliatti (Communist), and 
ancini (Socialist) were all Ministers without Portfolio. 

All parties welcomed this Government without reserve except the 
Action, Party, although the latter were represented. The Liberal 
Democrats, although excluded, declared their adhesion. 

The new Government lost no time in stating its programme. Consti- 
tutional questions were to be shelved until after the war, when the 
people would be able to elect a constituent and legislative assembly, all 
energies at present being devoted to. winning the war. Traitors and 
Fascists were to be eliminated, and steps taken to restore economic 
order. Finally, it was resolved to set up in the near future 4 small con- 
sultative body, as a “symbol of Parliament”, its membership, not 
exceeding 100, to be made up of ex-Deputies who had served before 
1926, all Senators recognized by the Crown, members of the Camera de 
Lavoro, delegates fae Go the Committees of Liberation, and the five Min- 
isters without Portfolio. 


1 The institution of Inogotenensa had fregiety been adopted; for example, 
Victor Emanuel II three times appointed the of Genoa to act during his own 
illness or absence, and the present King delegated certain powers during the last 
war . ` x 
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The two most interestirig events in the life of this Government— 
which lasted until the Allied capture of Rome in early-June—were a 
vigorous attempt to oe the ‘food situation, and a statement of 
foreign policy. 

The main reason why the people of Southern Italy went hungry in 
the previous winter, despite large imports of cereals,- was that ‘the 
machinery for distribution collapsed. The former Fascist system was 
anyhow clumsy and, with the removal of the Fascist personnel, it broke 
down. Some sections of the population were in any case delighted to 
throw a spanner in the works, including the large number in Naples, for 
instance, to whom the resulting black market appeared a dream ful- 
filled. The Allied Control Commission had urged the Government to 
create new machinery, but not until Signor Gullo, a Communist, be- 
came Minister of Agriculture were any energetic measures taken. Then, 
in a-few days, after considering proposals put forward by experts, he 
signed decrees instituting regional and provincial inspectorates and 
provincial and communal committees to assess the contributions of 
grain due from farmers and to control collection. The new Under- 
Secretary, Bergami, a Liberal, who has been in America and also studied 
Soviet organization, proved an able assistant. The Allies warned the . 
country in the spring that after the harvest (which in Sicily begins in 
May) it would be expected to feed the population itself. In consulta- 
tion with A.M.G. the price of wheat was fixed at 1,000 lire per quintal; 

-- it illustrates the difficulties of the situation that in Sicily this price was 
thought too little, whilst in the upper Tiber valley farmers viewed it 
with suspicion because it was so high, 

The main points in the declaration on foreign policy were as follows: 
The entire foreign policy of the Fascists was repudiated, and “the 
most un-Italian of wars’ against Great Britain and France, and the 
U.S. and Russia, stigmatized as a betrayal; the Germans were recognized 
as the true enemies of Italy; the invasions of France, Greece, Yugoslavia, 
and Albania were condemned, and the wish expressed that the last 
named should regain her independence; finally, the Government would 
_ contribute to the creation of a new international order based on the - 
Atlantic Charter. It may be noticed that Abyssinia and the other 
African territories and-the Dodecanese were not mentioned; péssibly 
their future was assumed to be covered under the Charter’s all-envelop- 
ing cloak. 

The Allied forces entered Rome on June 5, and the next day the King 
fulfilled his promise to retire, and Prince Umberto became luogotenente, 
with power to exercise all royal prerogatives. General Bencivenga 
assumed temporary command of the city, and on June 13, when Prince 
Doria-Pamphili was installed as Mayor, remained in charge of the 
Italian armed forces there. On June 6 Marshal Badoglio tendered his 
a aes to the Prince, who asked him to form a new Government. 

he failed to do, since the National Liberation politicians in Rome 
and Naples refused to serve under him, whereupon Signor Bonomi, 
after securing guarantees that the Prince would summon a constituent 
assembly on the cessation of hostilities and would also allow a new 
formula for the oath of allegiance which would not bind the Ministers to 


suppor the dynasty, accepted the charge. 
onomi was known as ẹ lawyer, journalist, and parliamentarian of 
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Liberal opinions, and had headed a short-lived Government before the 
rise of Fascism. His possession of the Collar of the Annunziata, the 
highest Italian order, conferred on'him for his work at the Rapallo 
Conference, seems to have protected him from arrest in spite of his anti- 
Fascist views, and, although it would hardly have protected him from 
the Gestapo, he became head of the Rome underground National 
_ Liberation Committee during the German occupation. His Cabinet 
held seven Ministers without Portfolio:—Sforza, Croce, Togliatti, 
Cianca, Saragat, Ruini, and De i, Saragat, a Torin Socialist, had 
left Italy and worked in France, where under a pen-name he published 
essays on Marxism. Ruini had been a Minister.in pre-Fascist days, and 
later worked with Bonomi in underground political o izations 
- before the fall of Fascism. De Gasperi (Christian Democrat) had been 
imprisoned under Mussolini, and on his release had worked, under the 
name of Mario Zenatta, in the Vatican library, writing a history of 
Left-Wing tendencies among Roman Catholics. It was, in the main, an 
elderly Cabinet, and doubts have been felt whether its members, with 
their traditions of old-time Liberalism, would be able to re-mould the 
complex Fascist administrative and economic structure into a form 
adequate for the needs of a modern State. 

e Bonomi Government received a somewhat tardy recognition 
from the Allies, having existed eight days before being formally acknow- 
ledged. It remained at Salerno until July 15, when it moved to Rome, 
a move highly desirable for the sake of its prestige. The Allied Advisory - 
Council went there at the same time, and the Allied Control Commission 
completed the transfer there of its headquarters which had begun soon 
after the fall of Rome. 

On July 19, in order to fill gaps in the constitutional machinery which 
might lead to difficulties in the future, Signor Orlando was created - 
President of the non-existent Chamber, and Marchese Della Torretta 
became President of the Senate. 

The new Government was faced with the old problems; to win the 
war, and to eliminate Fascism and establish a new order in all the 
various spheres of national life. To help in achieving the first object . 
steps were taken, in agreement with the Allied authorities, to open the 

` ranks ‘of the Army to volunteers, and to mobilize certain additional 
classes,.and also to recognize the Partisans and incorporate them in 
the Army organization. 

There was good evidence that the Partisans were playing an extremely 
valuable ria. In- the spring General Alexander estimated that six 
German divisions were held down in Central and Northern Italy by 
patriots. There ape to have been four main centres of resistance; 
one, linked with Marshal Tito’s forces, operating about Venice and 
Friuli; another round Milan, Como, and Varese; a third in the Val 
d’Aosta, where the Partisans obtained virtual control, and the fourth in 
Tuscany and the Apennines. Repeated attempts by the Germans to get 
the men back from the countryside failed, whilst men enrolled in 
Mussolini’s army uently decamped, with arms and ammunition, to 
join the Partisans. At the end of July it was reported that they and 
members of the French Maquis had met in Haute Savoie and made 
plais for operational collaboration. 

The elimination of the Fascists, which appeared high up in the pro- 
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gramme of each successive Government, had proved easier to promise 
than to perform. It was not so difficult to suppress Fascist institutions, 
but the rub came when it was a question at dealing with individuals. 
The problem, which had to be faced, both by the Italian Government 
and by A.M.G., was twofold; to decide exactly who must be considered 
Fascists, and then to find substitutes to carry on all the activities which 
they formerly conducted. A concrete example—the cleaning of the 
Sicilian educational institutions by A.M.G, Go fom the Fascist taint— 
pei this pojnt. Of the university professors, for example, 
ee 10 per cent were notorious Fascists, and 5 per cent convinced 
anti-Fascists; decision in their case was simple, but careful inquiry was 
needed to determine how many of the rest might safely remain. Aftér 
so many years, when only Fascists were allowed to govern and admin- 
ister, few but Fascists were capable, at any rate immediately, of doing 
so. Granted these difficulties, however, there still seems to have been 
some justification for the complaints of Badoglio’s opponents that he 
was not sufficiently zealous in removing Fascists, ate the fact that -he 
had refused to allow any purging of the upper ranks of the Army was 
a major reason for the refusal of the National Liberation Committees to 
serve under him after the fall of Rome. In April the Allied Control 
WER found that fairly good conditions existed in Sicily, but that 
eae of Southern Italy which had been handed over to 
Ttalian j ction there had been a recrudescence of Fascism, some 
officials appointed by A.M.G. having been removed, whilst in the four 
provinces in Southerm Apulia which had never been in Allied control 
only a few Fascists had displaced. After entering Rome A.M.G., 
under the direction of its chet È Colonel Poletti, undertook a vigorous 
ant Fascist cam calculated to expel from office some 30,000 
persons, including Fascists who had held Government appointments, 
party administrators, directors of newspapers, and others. On July 18 
the Bonomi Cabinet drafted a new text incorporating all the measures 
so far taken, by decree, to purge the public services of Fascism, adding 
provisions for their speedy execution. 

The situation in Italy in the late summer left much to be desired; 
there was economic confusion and political bewilderment. Unflatter- 
ing, though not necessarily true, comparisons were made between the, 
eae of food available under German and Allied occupation for the 

ulation, who forgot that means of communication and produc- 
ride eta the meanwhile suffered the ravages of war. An international 
trade union delegation which toured Southern Italy and Sicily in Sept- 
ember issued a report stating that social and economic conditions there 
were impossible to describe. The majority of the working population 
were without normal employment, and money had ceased to have any 


meaning. 

Signor Bonomi, speaking on July 25 to the Foreign Office Staff, said 
that the Armistice terms, which his Government had readily accepted, 
were very stern, and that all domestic and foreign activities, economic 
and financial matters, and the direction of civil and military 
administration, were “submitted to the watchful mil of the United 
Nations.” 

At the same time great care has been taken by the Allied military 
authorities and by the Allied Commission of Control to interfere qs little 
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ag possible in Italian politicalaffairs.! On Aug. 17 posters were put up in 
all the liberated cities calling on all patriots to help A.M.G. in its work 
-_ of reconstruction, and emphasizing that that organization in no way 

‘concerned itself with politics except that it would not treat with Fascists. 
A few days later Gen. Sir Maitland Wilson; addressing a meeting in 
Rome of regional commissioners and heads of sub-commissions of the 
A.€.C., said their two chief tasks were to deal with the food shortage and 
unemployment. The administration of the country must be regarded 
as of prime importance; hence A.C.C. officials must not allow themselves 
to be diverted into the by-paths of politics. . 

A development which may have done much to clarify the relations 
with the Bonomi Government, and also enhance the latter’s prestige, 
was Mr. Churchill’s visit to Rome in late August, when he had discus- 
sions with Signor Bonomi and Marshal Badoglio, and also met Prince 
Umberto and all the members of the Government. On leaving, on Aug. 
28, he addressed a message of encouragement to the people, and this 
has subsequently taken a practical form in the decision of the U.N.R.R.A. 
policy committee on Sept. 22 toextend nen! toes to Italy, andin the 
declaration of Sept. 26* by Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt that 
an increasing measure of control should be now handed over to the 
Italian administration, and the word “Control” removed from the title 
of the Altied Commission. 

The Soviet Government adopted a sympathetic attitude from the 
first, emphasized by such practical tokens of goodwill as gifts of money 
to Italians who have sheltered escaped Russian prisoners, and one 
result of this has been an increase in the membership of the Italian Com- 
munist Party, with an increasing divergence of opinion between Right 
and Left political parties. The number of ies has also in „a 
factor likely to produce the maximum of discord and the minimum of 
achievement. : 

M. E. P. 


A SKETCH OF THE EUROPEAN ECONOMY 
Til—The Pre-War Decade ' 


THE decade which followed 1929 wrought very substantial changes 
both in tbe structure of the European economy and in the commercial 
relations pf its component countries and regions with each other. The 
depression which occurred in the first half of that decade broke down 
the complicated and (because it rested so largely on borrowing) 
ae feai A system of multilateral payments within Europe so decisively 
that it has not been re-erected since in its old form, though most of the 
basic characteristics of the European trade-pattern were not capable 
of being quickly changed. In so far as there was net change in the trade- 
pattern between the beginning and end of the decade, it was, of course, 
associated with changes in the economic structures of the various 

ee eee Italian 
jurisdiction of the provinces of Foggia, jpobasso, Benevento Avellmo, and 

aples; and the crty and province of Rome, with Frosmone and Littorja, were 
transferred in mid-August. 

3 See the Chronology, page 880, for details of this, 
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European countries and with changes in the relative sizes of their 
national incomes. 

- Depression spreads from country to country by three main routes— 
the reduction of a depressed country’s purchases of other countries’ 
goods and services, which turns their balances of current payments 
more passive (or less active); cessation of foreign lending by one country, 
which causes the pace of economic development in the borrowing 
countries to be cut down; and the purely psychological effect of 
incipient depression in one country on the willingness of entrepreneurs 
in other countries to maintain or increase their commitments. It is not 
easy to identify the centres of infection of depression and the tracks by 
which it spreads through the world—though it is possible, and would 
repay careful research; here only the roughest and most provisional of 
accounts of the process as it occurred in Europe can be attempted. 

In the extra-European world, the United States acted as the main 
centre of infection. The abnormally severe depression there, 
in 1929 and greatly intensified in its initial impact by the collapse of ` 
the fantastic stock market boom, had great effects through all three 
of the routes mentioned above on most European economies. Already, 
before the depression broke, the curtailment of United States PEE 
began to affect most of the economies of central and eastern Europe, 
though the place of the United States as a lender to them was partly 
taken by the creditor nations of western Europe. Partly because of the 
difficulty of further increasing external indebtedness, and partly, no 
doubt, as a result of the psychological impact of the U.S. slump, new 
enterprise in central and eastern Europe was suddenly curtailed 
Internal depressions of great severity were thus produced in the central 
and eastern European countries, which, by reducing their demand for 
imports, caused their balances of payments on current account in 
many cases (especially in the overwhelmingly important case “of Ger- 
many) to turn from passive to active. .Deflationary policies were, 
moreover, deliberately pursued in most of these countries in an effort 
further to improve balances of payments and to discharge their out- 
standing foreign debts, especially the vast short-term debts, which had, 
meanwhile, to be constantly renewed in the face of ever-increasing 
difficulty. The very success of the deflationary policy, however, con- 
tributed to ultimate disaster. The ruin of industry, with which the 
banks of Germany and Austria, especially, were deeply involved, 
caused loss of confidence ın the banks; not only foreign but also domestic 
capital bégan to take flight in panic, and in the summer of 1931 the 
short-term debts had to be frozen, while throughout central and south- 
eastern Europe exchange control to arrest the flight of capital became 
the order of the day 

Meanwhile, the collapse of industrial purchasing-power, both U.S. 
and Euro , from the agtumn of 1929 onwards had precipitated a 
catastrophic c fall, in some cases made more catastrophic by the fact 
that it was overdue, in primary commodity- prices. The balances of 
payments of the great overseas primary producing countries turned 
(in most cases) passive, but those European countries which relied 
most heavily on imports of foodstuffs and raw materials (notably the 
U.K. and north-western Europe) were greatly helped by the fall in the 
cost of their imports. The United Kingdom, for instance, would have 
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had to pay some £156 million more for her imports in 1933 if the prices 
of the imports concerned had fallen no more than those of her exports. 
In the event, the balances of current payments of the west Europear 
countries swung towards the passive tide, but this happened, on the 
whole, to a degree proportionate to their dependence on foreign invest- 
ment income—which meant, in general, a degree proportionate to 
their indirect participation in overseas primary production or their 
involvement in the Central European collapse of credit. The United 
Kingdom and the Netherlands had less passive balances of merchan- 
dise trade during the depression than before, but suffered severely from 
the decline of their investment income; France (whose demand for - 
imports kept up to an unusual extent largely owing to the mainténance 
of internal building activity) acquired a large passive- merchandise 
balance and suffered a fall of investment income as well; Sweden’s 
passive balance of payments was traceable almost entirely ‘to the 
decline in demand for her exports, while Norway and Denmark, partly 
because of the favourable turn of their terms of trade, and partly 
because their (not very severe) internal depressions caused dispro- 
portionately large curtailments of their demand for imports of capital 
goods, found their balances of payments little affected by thë world 
slump. (Norway’s actually turned from passive to active in 1932.) 
The U.K., the Netherlands, France, and Sweden were thus to a congider- 
able extent pulled into the depression by the collapse of demand for 
their exports or by failure of their investment income, but they to some 
extent, and the other western countries also, were clearly affected b 
the pelt pacing effects of depression elsewhere—first y the st 

et collapse in the United States and, later, by the fear that the 
liquidity of their financial institutions had been impaired as a result of 
the credit breakdown in Central Europe. 

-The collapse of primary commodity prices, while it helped western 
Europe (and most of Central Europe also, though there far more 
powerful adverse factors were at work), had a disastrous effect on the 
economies of eastern Europe, which exported the commodities in 
question. The collapse in the prices of their exports was (along with 
the collapse of German purchasing Towa one of the reasons why their 
balances of payments failed to imitate the German balance in turning 
` strongly active, despite the fact that they suffered d internal 

depressions induced largely by the collapse of both foreign and domestic 
credit. Thus, the poorer eastern countries of Europe, which suffered 
internal collapse similar to that of Germany on ‘account of the break- 
down of credit, were deprived of the steadying influence of an improved 
balance of payments which Germany enj 

Such, in brief, was the way in which the depression spread. Its 
severity in particular countries depended 1 y on the routes by 

which it. reached them; as has been indicated, it was most severe in 
central and eastern Europe, and least severe in the west. Industrial 
production fell by over 40 per cent in Germany and nearly as much in 
Austria and Czechoslovakia (against a fall of only 17 per cent in the 
United Kingdom) between 1929 and 1932; German real national income 
in the same years fell by at least a quarter, while British fell by little 
more than a twelfth. In France the fall during the same period was also 
fairly small, but it was followed by a further decline in the years when 
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British and German incomes were recovering—a decline which may be 
attributed, perhaps, to the exhaustion of the French internal building 
boom and the overvaluation of the franc. In the more purely peasant 
countries of eastern and southern Europe, the fall in national income 
was severe in that the part of the economy in which there was an 
exchange of goods and services was hard hit. Agricultural production, 
however, fell very little, and there was relatively little unemployment, 
as unemployment is known, in industrial countries. The commercial 
classes suffered severely, and the peasants, though they had as much 
food as usual, went: without industrial goods—especially imported 
goods. Industrial production in most of the countries concerned fell 
much less than in (say) Germany, because the change inthe terms of 
trade between primary and industrial products, not to mention great 
increases of tariffs and other import barriers, protected home industry. 
In Poland and Italy, however, with their greater industrial develop- 
ment, the depression.was felt in the industrial portions of the economy 
with almost severity. 

The mechanism of recovery in Europe did not greatly resemble the 
mechanism of slump aad, principally because, while the American 
slump had played a major part in precipitating Europe into depression, 
American recovery was too weak and too late to be an equally import- 
ant factor in the economic recovery of Europe. Recovery, indeed 
radiated from two great centres—Germany and the United Kingdom. 
Here, the driving-force was, to an overwhelming extent, the building 
boom. The causes of that remarkable phenomenon—or rather, their 
relative importance—will probably long remain a subject of contro- 

, but their general nature is clear. The total real purchasing-power 
of the British people (as was mentioned above) fell very little in the 
slump; it merely became worse distributed because of unemployment, 
and declined slightly where, but for unemployment, the change in the 
terms of trade would have enabled it to advance. There were large 
arrears of house-building derived, mainly, from the last war. There 
was a great fall, largely promoted by State policy, in rates of interest, 
which m the preceding years had been extremely high. Moreover, the 
demand for new houses had been immensely augmented by the develop- 
ment of motor rt, making possible an entirely new pattern of 
urbar topography. is combination of circumstances brought about a 
remarkable growth of’ building activity from 1983 onwards which 
carried British national income to unprecedented levels, culminating in 
1937 in a peak of real income 20 or 25 per cent above that of 1929. 

The causes and nature of the German recovery are better known and 
less controversial. It was brought about by direct Government spend- 
ing, chiefly on armaments, strongly supported by new investment on 
the part of private business (which apparently approved of the political 
objects of the Government expenditure). “Full employment’’—in the 
ordinary peace-time sense—was achieved in Germany at about the 
same time at which the British boom reached its , the spring of 
1937. As in the United Kingdom, the German real national income at 
that point was probably about 25 per cent above the level of 1929;-a 
_ curious parallelism of results in two countries which achieved them by 
such different methods. In Getmany, however, private consumption 
was probably only about 10 per cent higher than it had been in 1929, 
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whereas in the U.K. it was some 25 per cent higher than at that date; 
an eighth or so of the German national income of 1937 was already 
devoted to armaments. 7 
The rapid recoveries and, indeed, economic advantes, of Germany 
and the United Kingdom naturally contributed powerfully to recovery 
in those countries which traded heavily with thèm. This was particu- 
larly the case witlr the Scandinavian còuntries, which sold the greater 
part of théir exports to the two of them together —mostly to the U.K., 
in which recovery in income was accompanied by increase of imports 
to a very much greater extent than in Germany. The importance of 
_ British and German recovery in bringing prosperity to those countries 


is well illustrated in the case of Sweden. There, considerable efforts ..~ 


had been made to produce recovery by the excellent device of a “capital ` 
account” budget, designed to show a deficit in depression and a surplus 
in boom times; the actual-size of the biggest deficit incurred (that of 
1932/3), however, was only equal to two-thirds of the improvement in 
the ce of external payments on current account between 1931 and 
1933. Hence, the improvement of the foreign payments position (due 
partly to the fall in import prices, partly to the incipient recovery of 
. exports) was apparently a stro factor making for recovery than 
was the Government’s public works policy. . . 
The countries of south-eastern Europe owed their recovery largely to 
Germany. Although total German imports had shrunk very uk in 
volume and value since before the depression, and continued, indeed, 
to fall in volume until as late as 1936, the German policy of diverting 
trade to areas in which it was intended to effect political and economic 
penetration, areas from which supplies could be obteined under war 
conditions, and countries in relation to which the German bargaining- 
power was high, meant that the share of south-eastern Europe in this 
reduced total increased greatly. Moreover, while,.before the depression, 
Germany had generally had active balances of merchandise trade with 
these countries (except with Greece and Bulgaria), her policy of vigor- 
ous buying in the areas to which her trade was to be diverted caused her 
to have passive balances with all of them at one time or another in the 
of recovery, which stimulated economic activity within them. 
ecovery in the rest of the world naturally made a further contribution 
to their recovery, but German recovery and trade-policy were the 
largest single factors. \ 

e chief remaming European countries—France, Italy, Poland, 
Switzerland, and the Low Countries—enjoyed less complete and rapid 
recoveries. In some cases this was traceable | y to their relatively 
weaker links with the recovering British and economies; in 
others (to some degree in all of them, in fact) to the overvaluation of 
their currencies owing’ to their unwillingness to imitate the devaluations 
of the currencies of the sterling group and of the dollar. They adopted, 
in fact, more “orthodox” deflationary policies than most other countries 
of Europe. In France, the effects of this policy were intensified by two 
further factors; the fall of internal activity following the exhaustion 
of the building boom at about the time (1932-3) when most of the world 
was beginning to recover, and various panic flights of capital culminat- 
ing in those which followed the return of the Popular Front Govern- 
ment to power in the spring of 1936, and which brought about the 
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subsequent devaluation. Poland also encountered flights of capital in 
1936, when some considerable signs of recovery were becoming appar- 
ent after a long and severe depression, and met them by imposing 
exchange control. Italy encountered exchange difficulties also in 1934, 
following some mild attempts to induce reco by public works policy, 
and also introduced exchange control, tkongh deka ationary measures 
. (such as lowering priees by decree) were tried as well. The “Gold Bloc” 
‘countries thus all suffered from delay and incompleteness in their 
recovery, and all were in the end obliged to abandon their old parities, 
or adopt exchange control, or both. Theirs may well prove to have been 
the last stand of a tradition of economic policy which was thought to be 
- that of the nineteenth century, but which had never, in fact, been 
- tested before under conditions of severity. 

` Such was, in the briefest gana outline, the anatomy of depression 

and recovery in Europe. The events just described had left a number of 
-important legacies; the accelerated development of industry in eastern 
Europe (and in some of the northern countries too) on account of the 
shift of terms of trade against agriculture; the breakdown of the old 
multilateral system of payments which, in the 1920s, had been propped 
up by borrowing, and the substitution throughout, most of central and 
eastern Europe of bilateral exchange clearing as a megns of i 
international transactions; the cessation of lénding by the Unit 
Kingdom and most of the other creditor countries of western Europe 
largely in consequence of the decline in demand (especially overseas 
demand) for their exports. The accompanying political developments, 
too, had contributed some important changes, notably the reduction of 
German trade due to the policy of autarky (which, m concrete terms, 
meant mostly the great development of the artificial fibre and alumin- 
ium industries and the incipient development of synthetic mbber and 
liquid fuels) and the economically much less important parallel changes , 
in Italy. À 

In the two years before the outbreak of the war most European 
countries had experienced the beginning of a new slump, arrested at a 
fairly early stage by the mounting volume of rearmament. That is a 
fact which should be borne in mind as a warning of the weaknesses of 
the European—and the world—economic’ system as it existed before 
the war. The depression had taught many lessons but, clearly, they 
had not been adequately learnt up to then. Whether they have been 
assimilated since under the stress of war, remains to be seen. 

In a further part of this article it is hoped to give a more detailed 
picture of the European economy as it was at the outbreak of war, with 
special reference to the pattem of trade. 

A. J.B. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S WAR REVIEW OF SEPT. 28 


THE main points in Mr. Chater swan ence y an a i ope 

a 28 were: 

‘ ince Parliament rose for the summer vacation the Germans had 
lost perhaps 400,000 in killed and wounded in France, and nearly 

500,000 in prisoners, while there might well be 200,000 cut off in coastal 

forces or in Holland. These operations were the fruit of the Battle of 
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Normandy, the greatest and- most decisive single battle of the war. 

The “superb feat of arms” performed by the Ist Airborne Division 
would take its lasting place in their military annals. The delay caused 
to the enemy’s advance on Nijmegen by the other two airborne divisions 
enabled the 2nd Army to secure intact the vitally important -bridges 
and to form a strong bridgehead over the Waal at Nijmegen. 

In the south over 80,000 prisoners had been captured,-and results 
obtained in less than half the time prescribed in the plans made before- 
hand. 

In Italy Poles, Greeks, anid Italians were fighting with the 8th Army, 
and the Italian force would soon be more than doubled. The huge mass 
of troops on the Italian front were from the U.K., and not far short of 
half the divisions on the whole front were from “this island”. The 
British Army there included also Palestinian units. 

There were vast numbers of Jews serving with the British and with 
the U.S. forces throughout the two Armies. It was indeed appropriate « 
that a special unit of the race which had suffered such indescribable 
treatment should be represented in a distinct formation among the 
forces gathered for the Nazis’ overthrow, and he had no doubt they- 
would take an active part in the occupation also. 

In the French campaign 250,000 men were landed in the first 24 
hours, and a million were ashore by the 20th day. There were now 
between 2 and 3 million in France, and they were equipped with the 
most perfect weapons and every imaginable contrivance of modern 
war..Many millions of tons of stores had been landed, the great bulk 
over open beaches or through the synthetic harbours he had men-` 
tioned in an earlier speech. 

The American Army’s achievement was truly amazing, ‘when one 
remembered that 4 or 5 years ago the United States was a peace-loving 

. Power, without any great body of troops or munitions maintained, and 
` with only a very small regular army to draw commanders from. 

At the outset of the invasion the British and U.S. forces were prac- 
tically equal, but thereafter the American build-up gave them the 
lead. After 120 days Britain was still bearing a proportion of 2 to 3 
in personnel and 4 to 54 in fighting divisions in France. British losses 
were upwards of 90,000 in all, and American over 145,000. After over 
5 years of war Britain still maintained almost exactly the same number 
of divisions as the U.S.A. had sent to Europe. As the population of the 
Empire of British race was only 70 ion and heavy losses were 
sustained in the early years this was a remarkable effort. 

They must never forget the measureless services rendered by Russia 
to the.common cause. She had, through long years and at enormous cost, 
borne the brunt of the s le on Jand, and held far larger hostile 
forces than those which f the Allies in the West. 

In Burma the 14th British Imperial Army, of 250,000 to 300,000 
men, ee ee perations guarded the base of the U.S. air 
‘lines to China protected India against a Japanese invasion. Once 
more India’ and her vast population had reposed serenely amid the 
tumult and hurricanes of the world behind the Imperial shield. ; 

The 10 Japanese divisions which tried to invade India had been 
largely shattered, in operations which were costly owing to the pre- 
valence of disease. In the first half of 1944 the 14th Army had 237,000 
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cases. of sickness which had to be evacuated over long and difficult 
communications. More than 90 per cent returned within 6 months. 
There were also over 40,000 battle casualties in the 6 months up to - 

June 30th. i : 

This supe was the largest and most important ground senting 
that had yet taken place against Japan, and had resulted in the slaugh- 
ter of 50,000 to 60,000 Japanese and the capture of several hundred 
prisoners. Their troops had recoiled before the Allies in deep depression 
and heavily mauled. Many had committed suicide, and their losses from 
disease had also been very serious. 

No more prodigious example of strength, science, and organization 
-in that class of work had ever been seen or dreamed of than the Ameri- 
- can feat in transporting arms and stores by air to China 20,000 to 
22,000 ft. up over ground where engine failure meant certain death. 

In spite of lavish American help given to China that country, 
weakened by over 7 years of war, suffered severe reverses involving 
the loss of valuable airfields on which the U.S. air squadrons were 
counting. : 

- They owed a great debt to the blunders of the Germans. Hitler had 
scattered his armies all over Europe and “by obstinating at every stage 
from Stalingrad to Tunis down to the present moment he has stripped 
himself of power to concentrate his mam strength for the final struggle. 
He has lost, or will lose when the tally is complete, more than a million 
men in France ahd the Low Countries”. Other large armies might be 
cut off in the Baltic States, Finland, and Norway, and he had scattered 
a very large army in the Balkans. Many of the 27 divisions in Italy 
would be lost. cae i ` 

They could all agree with Hitler, from a purely military point of 
view, that his escape on July 20 was providential. 

. There was still a great deal to do in the military sense. Unless or- 
i German resistance collapsed in the near future enormous 
erican forces would be thrown into the struggle. Many responsible 

persons had good hopes that the end might come before the end of 
1944, but certainly no one could guarantee that several months of 1945 
ight, not be required. 

arfare might also-be maintained in the forests and mountains 
by desperate Germans conscious of their guilt. It-might be necessary 
for the Allies to declare at a certain date that the actual war against 
the State had ended, and that a period of mopping-up of bandits and 
war criminals had begun. 

At Quebec complete agreement on every point was reached by the 
Combined Ghiefs of Staff, and in this war there had been none of those 
differences between the professional and political elements as were such , 
a large feature of the last one. 

He had assured President Roosevelt nearly 2 years earlier on behalf 
of the Government that Britain would pursue the war against Japan 
with all-her strength to the very end. They had losses tọ repair and 
injuries to repay at least equal to, if not greater than, those suffered 
by the United Stutes, and they also owed it to Australia and New 
Zealand to help them remove for ever the Japanese menace to their 
homeland. 

He had ‘offered some time ago to embody this undertaking to 
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America in a definite treaty, int President- Roosevelt replied that the 
British word was good eno Accordingly they had offered the: 
United States the ans: modern een Fleet, and the offer was cordially 
accepted. A large portion of it was already i in the Indian Ocean, and 
9 months ago they had begun the creation of an immense fleet train of 
many vessels, specially fitted as repair ships, recreation and provision 
ships, etc., to give the Fleet greater mobility and independence of shore 


The development of a vast accumulation of arms and stores, etc., 
and the construction and protection of airfields limited the speed at 
which their forces could be moved from one side of the world to the 
other, and the huge distance, the climate, and the desperate resistance 
of the enemy made the war against Japan an enterprise of the first ` 
magnitude. 

The satellite States were one by one tearing themselves away from 
Germany. H would soon follow suit. He drew attention to the 
restraint which had characterized the Soviet treatment of Finland and 
Rumania, and said the atmistice terms for Bulgaria were being framed 
jointly-by Britain, Russia, and the United States. Bulgaria’s treatment 
of Greece and ee was a shameful phase for which full atone- 
ment must be So far as Britain was concerned the Bulgars must 
work their e for a long time and in no uncertain fashion before 
they could be accorded any special status. 

‘It would be affectation to pretend that the attitude of the British 
and, he believed, the U.S. Government towards Poland was identical 
with that of the Soviet Union. Every allowance must be made for the 
different conditions of history and geography which governed the 
relationships of the western democracies on the one hand, and of the 
Soviet Government on the ‘other, towards the Polish nation. Marshal 
Stalin had repeatedly declared himself in favour of a strong, friendly 
Poland, sovereign and independent, and they in England had oe 
ments and duties towards Poland which deeply stirred the British race, 
and everything in their power would be done to achieve both the letter 
and the spirit of the declared p towards Poland of the three great 
Allies. Territorial changes on, her frontiers there would have -to. be, 
and Russia had the right to Britain’ s support in this matter because it 
was the Russian armies which could alone deliver Poland, and because, 
after all the Russians had suffered at Germany’s hands, they were 
entitled to safe frontiers and to have a friendly neighbour on their 
western flank. 

He hoped that M. Mikolajczyk would shortly resume the conversa- 
tions in Moscow which were interrupted some months previously, and 
appealed to the House not to resort to intemperate language about 
Polish and Russian relations during the debate—nothing was easier 
than to create by violent words a prospect far less hopeful than that 
which now opened before them. They must never lose sight of their 
ay duty: to bring about the speediest possible destruction of the 

azi Powers. 

As to Italy, he had seen the Ministers and the leaders of all parties 
during his visit. Bonomi and Badoglio were friends, and the latter 
had very faithfully observed the conditions of the armistice. He had 


. also met Prince Umberto, whose sincerity and ardour to the Allied’ 
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cause and growing stature in Italian eyes were aparat He had been 
impressed with the extraordinary goodwill to British and American 
troops everywhere displayed by the Italians, and could not, he said, 
feel any sentiments of hostility to “the mass of the misled and coerced 

Italian people”, Obviously, no final settlement could be made till the 

North was liberated and the basis of the Government broadened and 

strengthened. 

They were alk shocked by the horrible lynching outrage in Rome. 
There must be punishment for the criminals who had been agents of 
the Germans, but it must be the punishment of the courts of justice. 
The shameful incident in Rome had been “a baffling factor”, but it 
had not deterred them from issuing the jomt statement.which, so far as 
Britain’ was concerned, was approved by the War Cabinet before he 
agreed to it. - 

Nothing had given the British nation and the Dominions all over the 

+world more true joy than‘the liberation of France. Bearing in mind some 
of the mistakes of their own foreign policy, the failure of the League, 
the withdrawal of America from the guarantee on the st of 
which France gave u her claim to a frontier on the Rhine, her loss of 

2 million men in the last war, and the effect of this blood-letting on the 

whole life heart-beat of France he had always felt the liveliest sym- 

pathy with the French in the years of the growth of German power. He 
ad always felt, too, that the heart of the French nation was sound and 

true and that they would rise again im their greatness and power. K 

It was important to include representatives of France in all discussions 
affecting the Rhine frontiers and general settlement of- Germany. 
Hitherto, by force of circumstances, the French Algiers Committee could 
not be a body representative of France as a whole. Now, however, 
progress had beca made to enlarge it with new elements, especially from 
the resistance movement and from those who raised the revolt in Paris. 
It was now seen possible to put into force the decree of the Algiers Com- 
mittee whereby at an interim stage the Legislative Assembly would be 
transformed into an elected body reinforced by the addition of new 
elements drawn from insidetFrance. To this body the Committee of 
Liberation would be responsible. Such a step once taken, and seen to 
have the T of the French people, would greatly strengthen the 
position of France in the circle of the principal Allies. It would render 
possible the recognition of the Provisional Government and the con- 
sequences thereof, which they all desired to bring about at the earliest 
moment. They were now engaged in discussions on these matters with 

- both the French and the other Allied Governments. 

The conversations at Dumbarton Oaks had been on the official level 
only, and did not in any way bind the Governments represented. There 
had, however, been assembled a body of principles and the outline of 
the kind of structure which it was a prime purpose of the Allies to erect 
after the total disarmament of Germany had been accomplished. There 
were still some outstanding questions, and they ought not to be hurried 
into decisions upon which united opinion by the various Governments 
responsible was not at present ripe. It was one thing for them in 
London to form and express their own opinion on these matters and 
another to have them accepted by other Powers as great or greater 
than they. ; 
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He warned the House not to be disturbed by sensational reports 
emanating from America—a land of free speech. Everything depended 
upon the agreement of the three leading Powers, and he did not think 
satisfactory agreement would be reached till there had been-a further 
meeting of the heads of Governments. He hoped this might take place 
before the end of the year. 

It would not be possible for these three Powers to do more in the first 
instance than to act as trustees for the other States, great or small, 
during the period of transition. 

He concluded with an appeal that no attempt aiouid be made to 
force the pace. Until Germany had been defeated they could not tell 
what factors, at present unknown, would make themselves manifest, 
and meanwhile they must concentrate on doing everything possible to 
shorten the war, even if only by a day. 


4 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

An all-out assault was made on Calais on Sept. 25, and next ee some 
3,500 tons of bombs were dro opped on the principal forts. On Sept. 28 
_ the citadel was stormed and next day Cap Gris Nez, with 1,300 
prisoners. The Germans were granted an armistice to evacuate civilians, 
and on Sept. 30 at midnight the German commander surrendered, with 
over 7,000 of the garrison. During the final assault 11,500 tons of 
bombs were dro ope on the forts and strong points, for the loss of 11 
aircraft in all. The total of prisoners taken at Havre, Boulogne, and 
Calais was over 28,000. 

The airborne force near Arnhem was withdrawn on Sept. 25 and 26 
nights. .Of the force some 6,500 strong, plus the glider pilots, the 
Commander of the Division and 2,000 unwounded men got back, and 
some hundreds of infantry and of Polish parachutists who landed near 
Elst on t. 23 and got across the Lek. About 1,200 wounded were 
left behind. In the fighting the force was"believed to have inflicted on 
the Germans losses about twice as heavy as their own, and the success 
of the capture and holding of the Nijmegen bridges was chiefly due to 
them. Very bad weather, making all air operations very cult, 
was believed by some observers to have tipped the scale between the 
success or failure of the landing in the Arnhem area. The Germans were 
in great force at Elst, between there and Nijmegen, thus preventing a. 
link up, and it was some days before the village was captured and held `. 
by the 2nd Army. The Luftwaffe made ted efforts on Sept. 26 
to destroy the page bridges, and hit the railway bridge, but did 
no serious 38 aircraft were shot down and 20 damaged for the 
loss of 7 Allied hters. On Sept. 27 47 more were shot down, for the 
loss of 8 fighters, and on Sept. 29 another 33 or more, with 13 damaged, 
a the loss of 1 fighter, allin attacks on the bridges. 

Sept. 26 and 27 the 2nd Army succeeded in widening the corridor 
u “ty the Waal by taking Oplo, m the east, and then reaching the 
Maas just south of Boxmeer. On the west they took Oss,'Heesch, and 
Best, and further south, in the area between Antwerp and Eindhoven, 
they captured Turnhout and St. Leonard, north of the’ Antwerp- 
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Turnhout Canal. In the north they reached the south bank of the Lower 
Rhine, or Lek, west of Arnhem. The Germans were now putting up very 
strong resistance between Turnhout and Eindhoven, and also on the 
“Leopold Canal line, further west. On the Maas line they were reported 
to be digging in in strength in the Venlo area, and further north, south- 
east of Nijmegen, made several counter-attacks from the Reichswald. 

By Sept. 30 the corridor was 30 miles wide, from’Boxmeer to within 
4 miles of Hertogenbosch le Duc). The Germans made many strong 
attacks from points north of the Reichswald Forest dn Sept. 30 and 
Oct. 1, aimed apparently at isolating Elst and recapturing Nijmegen, 
but suffered heavy losses from Allied air attacks, and only a few 
local successes. ; 

On Oct. 2 the 2nd Army attacked at Overloon, south of Oplo, and 
inflicted very heavy losses on the Germans when they counter-attacked. 
Overloon was taken on Oct. 4, and the same day a successful local 
attack was made just south of Arnhem. The Germans were seen to be 
concentrating strong forces east of Nijmegen for further attacks there, 
in order to avert the threat of bemg outflanked. As the West Wall 
ends at Emmerich it was vital to them to prevent an Allied crossing 
of the Rhine.west of that town. 

In the Leopold Canal area and north of Turnhout very strong 
resistance was met, but on Oct. 4 the Poles took Baarle Nassau, just 
over the Dutch frontier, breaking through the main enemy defence 
line. The Canadians-were also across the frontier north of Antwerp, 
and cleared both banks of the Scheldt as far as Lillo, 8 miles down 
stream from Antwerp. On Oct. 6 they got agross the Leopold Canal 
east of Bruges, but heavy fighting went on for some days before they 
could get a firm foothold on the north bank. They maintained their 

ressure further east, however, with a view to encircling the Scheldt ` 
from the east, and on Oct. 7 crossed the frontier due north of 
Antwerp and reached Putte. On Oct. 9 Canadian and British troops 
landed on the south of the Estuary behind the Germans just west of 
Terneuzen, and established 2 bridgeheads. . 

On Oct. 2 the U.S. 1st Army attacked north of Aachen, and got across 
the Wurm. They also attacked north-west of Geilenkircten: near 
Havert, and violent fighting now extended for some 20 miles from there 
down to Aachen. Next day they broke through just south of Ubach 

` (south of Geilenkirchen) and on Oct. 4 entered the towh and widened 
the salient formed to some 3 miles. Kerkrade and Merkstein, to the 
south-west, were taken, against very strong opposition, and on-Oct. 7 
a fresh break-through was made at Alsdorf, 9 miles inside Germany, and 
Alsdorf and Bassweller occupied. The same day another a was 
opened some 16 miles south of Aachen, and next day a third east ‘of 
Aachen, towards Stolberg, and north, to join up with the forces in the 
salient north of Alsdorf. Enemy resistance was very determined, but . 
by Oct. 9 the escape routes eastward from Aachen (held by a strong 
S.S. force) were all under gunfire and the gap was only 1} miles wide. 
The forces north-east of it had reached Wurselen and Weiden, and those 
advancing east from Alsdorf took Schaufenberg. 

On the Moselle front pressure was maintairfed all-along the line 
down to Epinal, which was finally occupied on Sept. 26. Next day all- 
out attacks. were begun-on the Driant forts just south-west-of Metz, 
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zand an entrance effected by Oct. 4, but the Germans were able to 
withdraw into an elaborate em of tunnels and underground works’ 
In the Chateau Salins area an counter-attacks were violent and - 
persistent, and it was not until Sept. 29 that the town was finally 
occupied. By Oct. 3 the Gremecey forest, north-east of Nancy, had 
been cleared; while i in the south, Ronchamp, north-west of Belfort, was 
captured. . 

On Oct. 8 the Germans attacked i in strength north-east of E ‘pinal, and 

pal heavy losses gained some ground south of Ram ers. But 

durmg that and the next day the Americans made progress north- 
north-east of Nancy, taking several towns and beating off violent 
counter-attacks at Fossieux and: elsewhere. 

Air operations, besides continuous attacks on German lines of com- 
munications, included the breaching of the dykes at the western end of 
ee Island, whose big guns were preventing the Allies from using 

rt of Antwerp. On Oct. 7 the dykes at Flushing were bombed, 
y Oct. 9 half f the island was under water. 

ae "attacks on German war coe and railway centres included 

Osnabruck, Bremen, and Hamm (Sept. 26) by over 1,100 Bs, for the 


loss of 18; Cologne, Ludwigshafen, 1, Mainz, etc, by over 1,100 
Bs (Sept. 27), when 41 ’planes were destroyed and 49 lost; Merseburg, 
Magdeburg, and other factories (Sept. 28) when 36 ’planes were 


destroyed and 61 lost; Brunswick (Sept. 28 night); Hamm, Minster, 
. Bielefeld, and Bottrop, and Sterkrade oil plants (Sept. 30);- Kassel, 
Hamm, and Cologne, by over-1,200 Bs, and Siegen, nn, places in the 
Ruhr Valley, and Strasbourg and Saarbricken (Oct. 2) for the loss of 
19; G au, Nuremb ere Cicbelatad?, and Lachen-Speyerdorf (Oct. 
3) for the loss of 24; U-boat pens and floating docks at Bergen, where at 
least 4 vessels were badly damaged (Oct. 4); Cologne, Paderborn, 
Lippstadt, and Wilhelmshaven (Oct. 5), when 21 aircraft were destroyed 
and 18 lost; Hamburg, Harburg, Berlin, Scholven, Sterkrade, etc., in 
6,000 sorties by over 1,250 Bs and strong R.A.F. formations (Oct. 8), 
when 23 "planes were shot down and 36 sea ’planes destroyed at a sea- 
pane base for the loss of 29; Stettin, Ruhland, Bohlen, Magdeburg, 
erseburg, Lutzkendorf, Kassel, and Zwickau factories, and oil plants, 
a refinery near Vienna, and Gyor airfield and rails east of Budapest 
by over 3,000 heavy bombers (Oct. 7) when 49 ’planes were destroyed 
and 71 lost: the Kembs dam, on the French side of the Rhine south-east ' 
of Mulhouse, which was breached, depriving the Germans of their 
means of escape across to the German side (Oct. 8); and Coblenz, 
Schweinfort, and Mainz by 1,100 Bs (Oct. 9) of which only 5 were lost. 
Many night attacks on a smaller scale were made on Brunswick, 
Kassel, Berlin, Saarbrticken, Bremen, and Dortmund, with small loss,’ 
and shipping off the Dutch coast and in the canals was fr uently hit. 
. At sea Allied submarines, between the Arctic Circle and the Aegean, 
sank 37 ships and damaged 10 “recently’’, according to a statement of 
Oct. 1. Most of the large vessels were off Norway, and the small craft 
in the Aegean. 
On Oct. 6 Gen. Marshal, the U.S. Chief of Staff, arrived in France by 
air from Washington.” 


The Germans claimed the capture of 6,450 prisoners at Arnhem, and 
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said the killed numbered over 1,500. Some 250 gliders were captured 
and 719 destroyed, and 23 aircraft shot down. At the same time they < 
stated ee gs 29) that the setback to the Allies should not’be over- 
rated, and they had nearly completed their plans for a tremendous 
assault, to be synchronized with others on the Eastern Front. The - 
enemy’s concentration of force in the west had disquieting features, 
but at any rate their attempt to leap-frog into Germany had failed. 

On Oct. 2 they announced that in September they had taken 10,650 
prisoners, captured or destroyed 1,149 tanks, and destroyed 1,307 
aircraft, not counting over 1,000 gliders in Holland. 


SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 

On Sept. 27 it was announced that ‘Land Forces, Adriatic”. were 
now operating on a wide front in Albania and on the Yugoslav islands, 
having started harassing the Germans in those regions since late in 
rel working in co-operation with the Navy, the R.AsF. and patriot 
orces. 5 

On Sept. 28 Moscow radio announced that an agreement had been 
reached with Marshal Tito for Red Army forces to enter Yugoslavia 
north of Belgrade, and next day Soviet aircraft were reported to be in 
contact with Tito’s troops, and to be attacking German camps and 
transport. On Sept. 30.the frontier was crossed south of Turnu- 
Severin on a 40-mile front, and Negotin and other towns occupied. 
Progress continued there, and Zajecar and other places north-east of 
Nish were taken, while further north, north-east of Belgrade, Veliki- 
Beckereck (or Petrovgrad) Vrsac, Bela-Crkva, and Uljima were cap- 
tured ` : 


Soviet forces linked up with those of the Yugoslav Liberation Army, 
west of Negotin, where they were now in occupation of the gold and 
copper mines. More places were also taken north-east’ of Belgrade, - 
including Pancevo (Oct. 5) and many both north and south of Petrov- 

. On airfields there ard at Vrsac 76 aircraft were captured. On 

t. 6 the Russians reached the Danube south of Belgrate and also 
the confluence of that river and the Tisza, 25 miles north of Belgrade, 
go that they were now at the last natural barrier before Budapest. 
They crossed the Tisza on Oct. 8, after taking Veliki-Kikinda, and occu- 
pied Zenta (due south of Sissy and other towns. On Oct. 9 it was 
reported that Szeged, the second largest town in Hungary, might fall at 
any moment. ` f ' ` 

In Rumania Targul Mures was taken on t. 29 and the Muresul 
crossed. Several towns were captured west and south-west of Campu- 
lung, and by Oct. 1 the assault on the Cluj area from across the Muresul 
had begun. The Germans were fighting strongly to prevent the Russians 
from entering Transylvania from the north-east. 7 

On Oct. 3 Reghinal fell, and the Hungarians announced that Cfuj 
was being subjected to a large-scale attack. On Oct. 9 the Russians 
reported the capture, in co-operation with Rumanian troops, of several 
towns west and south-west of Regen. 

In north-west Rumania the Russians crossed the Hungarian frontier 
west of ‘Arad, taking Mako, Bekescsaba, and Gyula on Oct. 6, and 
pushed on to capture Mezo-Tur, Szentes, and other places in the next 
2 days. This brought them to within 65 miles of Budapest. 
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In Slovakia the patriots, who now comprised the bulk of the former 
regular army, caused the Germans so much trouble that 2 more divi- 
sions, and Luftwaffe formations, were brought in to help the 2 already 

_there in holding the main railway lines. 

>" On the Dalmatian coast Tito’s forces captured Pag Island, north of 
Zara, on Sept. 26, and on Oct. 3 they announced that all the German 
lines of communications in north and central Dalmatia had been cut. 
Naval forces shelled shipping at Zara and gun positions on Corfu, and 
also attacked Maleme airfield and ing at Rhodes and Leros. Off 
Salonika a German destroyer was and another badly damaged. 
Many small craft were sunk in the Ai , and Ju. 52 and other aircraft - 
_ evacuating Germans from several he islands were shot down by 
Beaufighters. 

In Greece, Land Forces, Adriatic, landed at Patras on Oct. 4 night, 
and quickly occupied the port. Next day they took Rion and pushed 
on to Corinth,twhich was reached on Oct. 8. Patras was undamaged, 
the Germans having left hurriedly when the 1,500 ‘‘security’’ troops 
(Greeks) surrendered. Samos was captured on Oct. 8, and a landing 
also made at Nauplion, on the Gulf of Argoli. The Germans were now 
`~ reported to be evacuating the whole of the Peloponnese as quickly as 
possible. 

- German reports claimed local successes in Yugoslavia, including the 

recapture of Banjaluka (Sept. 29), but admitted-losses of ground in 
Rumania. They reported successes in counter-attacks between Szeged. 
and Oradea Mare and the repulse of Russian attacks west of Arad. 
On Oct. 4 they said the battle for Szeged was at its height. In Albania 
they claimed to have thrown back British airborne troops in the Valona 
and Himara areas. - 


RUSSIA 

In Warsaw it was reported on Sept. 27 that the Home Army and 
the Polish People’s Army were co-operating under a joint command and 
that contact had been established 14 days earlier between this command 
and Gen. Zymierski’s army. German attacks continued with increasing 
weight, and the suburb of Mokotov was completely destroyed. The 
Germans claimed its capture on Sept. 28, with several thousand 
prisoners and over 5,000 civilians who were evacuated. They then 
concentrated on Zoliborz, and isolated it, driving back across the 
Vistula some Russian troops who had reached the left bank. On Oct. 2 
the Poles fired their last shot, and next day the Liberation Committee 
announced that Col. Monter, ing on behalf of Gen. Bor, had sur- 
rendered, but that Bor himself had absent from Warsaw through- 
out the rising. Reports from other sources 2 days later stated that he 
was captured in the city, with all his staff and some 25,000 troops of 
the Home Army. 

In Latvia the Russians took Cesis and other towns north-east of 
Riga on Sept. 26, and other forces of the 2nd and 3rd Baltic Armies 
moved on Riga from the east, down the Dvina valley. Meanwhile, the 
whole coast of Estonia had,been cleared, and a commeuntgud of Sept. 
29 stated that between Sept. 17 and 26 the Leningrad Front Army had 
killed over 30,000 of the enemy and captured 15,745. On Sept. 30 
Moon Island was taken, east of Oesel, and on Oct. 3 Dago. On Oct. 5 
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troops landed on Oesel, and by Oct. 8 the whole island wag occupied 
except the Shoerwe peninsula jutting out on the south. 
The defences of Riga were very strong and chee a the first ring 
was breached during the first few days of and on Oct. 7 
several more places north of the port were taken, including Kegums 
hydro-electric station. 
On Oct. 7 the Russians launched a new attack frorh the Siauliai 
Shavli) area in Lithuania, with 2 ng columns moving towards ` 

ibau and Memel respectively. fd dath they advanced over 60 miles, 
and by Oct. 9 had occupied e large locality of Bejaytss, only 12 miles 
from Memel. 

On the Narew violent fighting went on south of Pultusk (30 miles 
north of Warsaw) and the Germans lost large numbers of tanks in 
fruitless attacks on Oct. 7 and 8. 

In South Poland the Russians, on Sept. 26, took Turka, 45 miles ` 
south-east of Sanok at the northern approaches’to the Uzok Pass into 
Ruthenia. They also made progress west and south-west of Delatyn, 
in the Stanislavov region. On Oct. 1 they announced that they had © 
reached the Dukla Pass, leading into Slovakia. 

In Finland the Finns made good progress along the coast of the Gulf 
of Bothnia, and on Oct. 2 it was announced that they had landed at 
Tornio and then moved east towards Kemi, the railhead. Another 
column gòing up the coast from Oulu took Kuivianemi, half way to 
Tornio, a third captured Kudasjarvi and crossed into Lapland, a 
fourth, 60 miles further east, pushed on towards Kemijarvi station, 
while a fifth was fighting a Waffen S.S. force north-east of Kuusamo. 

The landing at Tornio cut off the main retreat of the Germans, who 
attacked the port from north and west, but failed to drive the Finns 
out. Russian troo ae aA now supporting theth here, and Soviet aircraft 
were active. On 8 the Finns captured Kemi, with 500 Germans. 

The German reports referred to the defeat of break-through pags 
and claimed the destrdcdon of very large numbers of tanks. On 
29 they stated that in 14 days’ attacks in the north by 100 eet 
divisions, the Russians lost over 1,000 tanks, without achieving a break- 
through, and that 698 aircraft were shot down. Most of their čom- 
munigués reported successful defensive fighting against superior num- 
bers. In Finland they said their troops retreating reached their 
objectives according to orders. - 


ITALY 

On Sept. 26’the 8th -Army cleared the ridge between the Marecchia 
and the Uso (popularly identified with the Rubicon) and crossed the 
latter at two points. A night attack broke through the Ist Parachute 
Division’s defences, and several villages were taken up to 6 miles north . 
of Rimini. By Sept. 28 the Uso bridgeheads were well-established, and 
all the Gothic Line defences in the 8th Army’s sector had now been 
penetrated. They were described by Gen. Leese as the most formidable 
artificial defences the 8th Army had yet met, and 5 fresh German , 
divisions had been rushed up to save them. Very strong opposition 
was met beyond the Uso, but the Fiumicino was reached by Oct. 1 
and the enemy forced from its east bank from the sea u up to Savignano, 
where heavy fighting took place. Very bad weather hindered operations ~ 
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in the first few days of October, but by Oct. 8 elements of the 8th Army 
were well across the flooded Fiumicino, and many counter-attacks 
were repulsed. 

The 5th Army met stronger resistance north of Florence, where 3 
new German sa Aira divisibnus had recently arrived, but gained some 
ground on the mcg to Forli at the end of September, captured Castig- 
lione, west of Firenzuola, and also pushed up the road to Imola, taking 
some heights dominating the Florence-Bologna highway. By Oct. 1 
they had progressed far enough north-eastward towards the Imola 
road to cause the Germans uneasiness about the line of retreat of their 
troops facing the 8th Army, and they made many violent counter- 
attacks, especially in the Battaglia and Cappella areas. The 5th 
continued to gain ground slowly, however; both due northward, towards 
Bologna, and towards the Imola road. By Oct. 4 the counter-attacks 
had weakened materially, and U.S. forces made steady progress due 
north, capturing the important road’ junction of Loiano on Oct. 5. 
They met strong opposition from ienced Alpine troops and lost 
some heights between the Imola and F aenza roads, but’made steady 
progress, and by Oct. 9 were only 13 RE from Bologna. West of the 
Florence-Bologna road S. African troops reached M. Stanco, just east 

of the road from Pistoia, but had to withdraw in face of a heavy 
counter-attack. 

Air attacks were maintained on enemy railways and airfields, includ- 
ing Milan, Padua, Mantua, and other centres, and’ on shipping at 
Genoa. 

On Oct..7 it was stated that a new German defence line was being 
prepared on the north bank of the Adige, west of the Brenner Pass, 
through Bolzano, Trento, and Verona to a point south of Venice, and 
that much war material was being moved to Germany. 

The Germans reported the killing and capture of S numbers of 
“bandits” in Northern Italy. Most of their reports referred only to the 
repulse of enemy attacks 


PACIFIC AREA 

On Sept: 30 U.S. marines landed on 2 more islands in the Palaus, 
where by the beginning of October it was estimated.that over 10,000 
Japanese had been ipod out. Other operations were confined to 
sea and air attacks on a large number of enemy bases throughout the 
South Pacific and on shipping off the Phili es, the Celebes, and 
elsewhere. Very great damage was done and the oppogition met was 
so slight that Allied losses were negligible. - 

In the air the principal attacks were: 

Sept. 23. Off the Central Philippines 22 ships sunk sad 43 a 
. and 36 ’planes shot down. 
- Sept. 24. Batavia bombed from bases in Australia. 
Sept: 25. Off the Celebes 3 cargo ships sunk. 
Sept. 28. Balikpapan, Borneo, bombed, and a ship sunk. 
Sept. 29. Off north-west Borneo 8,500 tons of shipping sunk. 
Sept. 30. Off north Borneo 4 ships sunk, and in the Formosa Strait a 


large whaler factory ship. Balikpapan bombed. 
Oct. 4. Off the Pailippines and the Celebes 10 ships sunk and 


` Macassar bombed. 
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“Oct. 5. Balikpapan bombed and 19 ’planes destroyed. 

The major sea operations were: 4 

Sept. 28. British submarines reported sinking ef 32 ships and 
serious damage to 4. 

Sept. 29. A Dutch submarine sank 2 ships off Java. 

Oct. 5. U.S. submarines reported sinking of 11 ships including a large 
tanker and a destroyer. ' 

Oct. 8. Marcus Is. shelled all day, and very great destruction done 
ashore; practically no opposition. ; 

The Japanese admitted the loss of Guam and Tinian, in the Marianas, 
on Sept. 30, and on Oct. 4 announced the death of 7 more admirals, 
making 19 in a month. i 








| Sino-Japanese War. No news was received of the operations in 
South China except that at the end of September the Japanese were 
stated to be only 40 miles from Kweilin. bn Sept. 26 B aircraft made 
a heavy attack on industrial areas in Manchuria. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN . 
The Japanese north of Tiddim withdrew at the end of September 
to avoid being surrounded, and by Oct. 5 their positions on the “‘Ghoco- 
late Staircase” leading up‘the hillside to Tiddim had been turned. 
They began to withdraw hastily, but the gap still open to them was 
being closed up by Oct. 6. Air attacks were made on the Tiddim-road, © 
‘on the Arakan area, and on railways in central Burma. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA. Sept. 28—The Foreign Ministry announced that the 
Ambassador to London had informed the British Foreign Office 
verbally that in no case would those accused of war crimes be given 
asylum in Argentine territory or be permitted to deposit- capital or 
acquire goods of any kind. He had added that the Government were 
entitled to ask that their good faith be accepted, as the good faith of 
other countries which through proximity would appear more easily 
accessible as refuge had been accepted. 

Sept. 29.—President Roosevelt’s remarks ‘on the situation in Argen- 
tina. (see U.S.A.) 


AUSTRALIA. Sept. 26.—The Army Minister, appealing for the 
Victory Loan, said that against Japan the Australian Army had 
proportionately made a greater contribution in man-power than any 
other of the United Nations engaged, and its actual contribution was in 
excess of that of most of their allies, : 

Sept. 27,—The first contingent of Canadian troops to arrive in Aus- 
tralia landed in Sydney. i 
BELGIUM. Soft. 26.—M. Pierlot formed a Government, with 
M. Ta as Foreign Minister, M. Gutt, Finance; and M. de Vleeschauwer, 
the Colo 


nies, as before.’ The resistance movement was represented by _ 
Dr. Marteaux, Communist, as Minister of Public Health, and M. 
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Demauy, without Portfolio. M. Verba&t was Minister of Justice; 
M. Rousse, the Interior; M. de Laveleye, Education; M. Demets, Defence; 
M. Vos, Public Works, Comte d’Esquelinnes, iculture; M. Delruelle, 
Economic Affairs; M. Delsinne, Supplies; M. Vaux, Communications: 
and M. Van Acker, Labour. 

Oct. 1—The Brussels committee of the Front de l Independence 
announced an &point programme, including active collaboration in 
the war, ee of all traitors, action to prevent any attempt at a 
coup d'état or se tting up of an authoritarian régime, restoration of 
democratic rights and liberties, protection against threats from power- 
ful foreign States, and participation of the resistance movement 
according to legal forms in the exercise of the prerogative of power. 

Oc. 3.—Parliament passed a vote of confidence in the Government 
by 131 votes to 6, after M. Pierlot had read their declaration of Pany: 

e also said that the price of liberation continued to increase, and “ 
should commit a aot of treason towards our allies if we forgot it. Bel. 
gium has engaged herself to struggle at the side of her allies till com- 
plete victory is obtained. We are taking measures to give them more 
military help by preserying lines of communication and collaborating 
to occupy the Reich”. 

Oct. 5.—Signature of monetary agreement with Great Britain, 
(see Great Bretasn.) | 

_ Oc. 6.—The Finance Minister, in a broadcast, outlined measures to 
be taken for the reconstruction of the currency and credit ae All 
existing currency notes would be handed-in, all deposits blocked, and 
all securities declared. Releases of limited amounts of currency and 
Bank credit would take place at once, and a new currency issued and 
the old notes cancelled. TR taxes would be levied on undue profits 
which had accrued to anybody during the war. (Since May, 1940 bank 
deposits had doubled, and the note E in ‘by an esti- 
mated amount of 50, 000 million francs, or say £280 million.) 


BRAZIL.- Oct. '3.—President Vargas swore into office an economic 

planning commission, and said its main aim would be the large-scale 
decelopiient of their resources. The Government would assist all 
worthy enterprises without interfering with private initiative, and the 
scheme embraced the study of all agricultural regions, in order that each 
should grow the crops for which it was best suited. 


BULGARIA. Sept. 27.—Turkish reports stated that the Government 
had “invited” British and American military missions to leave the 
country, and they had left Sofia, accompanied by Russian officers. 
The Propaganda Minister said he had “no knowledge that such missions 
were in , and they made no official contacts’, according to the 
same report. (There were no- British or'U.S. missions in Bulgaria, but 
certain British and American officers were in Sofia before the Russians 
arrived.) 
Oct. 3.—The Minister of War told the press that Bulgarian forces had 
under the command of Gen. Tolbukhin, and “by this action 
‘Bulgaria has beoome a co-belligerent on the allied side; our task is now, 
_ by loyal policy and energetic collaboration, to become full allies”. 
- The-News Agency -announced. that Bulgarian forces in Greek and 
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Yugoslav territory were remaining behind to “carry out military 
operations against the Germans”. 

Oct. 9.—Agreement for collaboration concluded with Marshal Tito. 
(see Yugoslavia.) 


-CANADA. Sepi. 26.—The U.N.R.R.A. council closed its session, 
after adopting the reports and resolutions of its committees. 


CHILE. Oct. 5.—The Cabinet resigned. 


EGYPT. Sept. 27.—El Sayyid Idris El Senussi arrived in Cairo after 
a month’s tour -of Cyrenaica, his first visit for 20 years. He was the 
guest of the British mili administration. 

Oct. 4.—It was learnt t representatives of the fe rooting: of Saudi 
Arabia and the King of the. Yemen had coma alg in the proceedings 
in the p tory conference for the Pan ngress, having 
arrived in t after they began, sid had ede been 
Arab representative should sit in the Conference. 

Oct. 7.—The Arab Conference ended, with the signature by represen- 
tatives of Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Transjordan, and Iraq of a protocol 
which contained a provision for the formation of a “League of Arab 
States”. This would have a council on which all member States would 
be represented on an equal footing, and its mission would be “‘to 
execute agreements reached between member States; to organize 
periodical meetings to co-ordinate their political programmes with a 
view to making co-operation between them effettive so as to safeguard 
their independence and sovereignty against any aggression; and to, 
concern itself with the general interests of the Arab countries. 

Article 5 stated that i Conference holds that the engagements 
made by Britain, which comprise the cessation of Jewish immigration, 
the safeguarding of lands = ise to the Arabs, and the advance of 
Palestine towards independence, constitute rights acquired by the 
Arabs, and that their execution will be a step forward towards the desired 

goal. . 

The Conference, while recognizing the horrors of tion of the 
Jews in Europe, felt it vital not to confuse the case ot Jews with that of 
Zionism, maintdining that “nothing would be more arbitrary and un- 
just than to attempt to settle the question of the Jews in Europe by 
another injustice ot which the victims would be the Arabs of Palestine, 
to whatever oa faith they belong’. 

Oct. 8—The Kin ‘dismissed Nahas Pasha and his Government, 
stating in a letter to that he had decided to do so “as I am anxious 
to see my country governed by a democratic Ministry working for the 
fatherland and AiE the laws*of the Constitution in the spirit as 
well agin the letter, giving equality toal Lepore Teua duties 
and la Pa masses food and clothing”. 

Abm er Pasha ais Soe the charge ‘of forming a new 
Government. 

Aly Maher Pasha, Premier before Nahas Pasha, Makram Ebeid 
Pasha, formerly Finance Minister, and other political internees were 
released. R ; P 
- Oct. 9.—-Ahmied Maher Pasha formed`a Cabinet; taking the Pottfolio 
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of the Interior himself. Other Ministers were: Foreign Affairs, Mahmud 
neo Pasha; Finance, Makram Ebeid Pasha; Commerce and Indus- 

Ragheb Hanna Bey; Communications, Ibrahim Abaza Bey; icul- 
ee aren Ghaffar Pasha; Defence, Maitre Sayed Selim; Public Works, 
Mahmud Ghaleb Pasha; Justice, Hafez Ramadan Pasha; Education and 
Social Affairs, Hussein Heykal Pasha; and the Wakf (pious foundations) 
Abdel Razek Pasha. Four were Saadists, 4 Independents, 4 Liberals, 
and one a Nationalist. 

The Prime Minister told the press that they had not a moment to 
waste in cleansing the country of corruption, chaos, and oppression, and 
they must reform and purge, to right the wrongs done by the despotic 
rule just ended. Jn a letter to the King he said the Government was 
anxious to co-operate sincerely with her allyin compliance with Egypt's 
treaty obligations and in support of the democratic ponapis which 
she was every effort to carry out. , 


ESTONIA. Oct. 5.—It was learnt that when the Red Army reached 
Klooga, near Tallinn, on Sept. 25, they found 86 survivors of some 
thousands of Jews, Estonians, and Russians who had been interned in a 
concentration camp there and all murdered ty the Germans except the 
86. Their bodies were afterwards burnt ce hes About 600 women 
and 80 children were known to have been 


FINLAND. Od. 4.—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, said the 
nation’s entire energy should be used to bring about relations of neutral 
confidence and understanding with Russia. They must make tremend- 
ee eels to fulfil their armistice obligations. The Porkkala areg had 
dy been handed over, with 2 airfields in Southern Finland, relations 

y and her allies had been broken off, and thè Army was 

pas out as speedily as possible its duties in connection with the 
internment of German forces. The measures against international law 
which the Germans had started by taking hostages could in no way 
affect their decision. Every citizen must be personally responsible that 
there were no conflicts which would have an adverse effect on the 


payment of reparations. ` 


FRANCE. Sept. 27.—The Civil Affairs section of the U.S. 7th Army 
(G5) issued a report on its work in the south, in which it had acted in 
liaison with the local authorities, not interfering in any way with the 
French Government’s policies or operations. It stated that the m 
had “gone about the reestablishment of local government a ates 
efficiently towards solutions of pr problems”, cal A 
regional administrations seemed gen eae to “have pular support, 
and to be doing a competent, effective democratic job Local police 
were functioning, and the state of public order had ee in general 
excellent. 

Civilia supply was generally. ood, excépt for a ic scarcity of 
milk, petrol, oll, and Food ood was scarce in coastal areas, but 
the arrival of G5 supplies had: eased matters. 

Health was generally far better than was expected, and malnutrition 
was not as bad as was feared, though lack of milk had affected the 
children. The 7th Army had accordingly released from its own stocks 
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100,000 cans of condensed as well as dried milk. The most serions 
difficulties were those of transport. 

There was a severe lack of certain categories of labour, chiefly through 
deportation to Germany, but the French had been most co-operative 
in their efforts to supply the Army with civilian labour. 

Sept. 28.—The Council of Ministers decided upon a form of national- 
ization of the coal mines of the Nord and Pas de Calais Departments, 
and also announced the requisitioning of the Renault‘motor works. The 
Ministry of Information stated that the mines themselves would not be 
requisitioned, but only their-exploitation, which would be taken over 
by an organization to be set up under the Government. 

Sept. 30.—The Navy Minister stated in Paris that the Navy would 
take part in the war in the Pacific. They must reconquer Indo-China. 
The future of the Navy depended on international agreements which 
would certainly be reached after the war. be 

Pétain was reported by the German radio to have moved from Belfort 
into Germany, ‘‘to protect France’s true interests against the de Gaullist 
usurpers and the British and American exploiters’. De Brinon was 
stated to have assumed the presidency of the Committee for the safe- 
guarding of France’s national interests. 

The translations of Mr. Churchill’s speech published in the Paris press 

uoted him as saying that the Provisional Government would be respon- 
sible to the Consultative Assembly of Algiers after it had been reinforced 
by members of the resistance movement in France. 

Le Figaro remarked that this was the first suggestion that the Con- . 
sultative Assembly had any real authority over the Government, and 
pointed out that until a new Assembly had been elected to draw up the 
Constitution the Algiers Chamber would retain its purely consultative 
«character, if only because its members had been nominated by the 

Government. The paper interpreted Mr. Churchill’s declaration as a 
marked withdrawal from previous affirmations. 

Oct. 1.—Gen. de Gaulle, speaking at his native city of Lille, announced 
the Provisional Government’s intention to break the industrial trusts 
and so prepare the way for a “planned national economy”. They had 
no intentiom of going back to the political, social, and moral order which 
had brought France to the abyss. He said the concentration of interests 
known as trusts were as much out of keeping with the’demands of 
national economy as in the past military feudalism had been out of 
keeping with the needs of national defence. What the Government 
«desired was that the State should conduct the entire economic effort 
-of the nation for the benefit of all, without necessarily excluding 
peel initiative and legitimate profit. France, by providing a fuller 

ife, with greater dignity and security for all her citizens, must show the 
world that the trials and humiliation she had passed through had not 
been in vain. 

Oct. 6.—The Council of Ministers, presided over by Gen. de Gaulle, 
<decided unanimously to reject a request made by the Governments of 
Syria and the Lebanon that France should relinquish control of the 
special security troops there, commanded by French officers. - 

Oct. 7,—Paris radio reported the arrest at Fresnes of Adm. Esteva, 
former Resident-General of Tunisia. 

Oct. 9.—The Provisional Government completed the expansion of the 
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Consultative Assembly, which now consisted of 246 members. The 
resistance movement was given 100 of the new seats, making 149 alto- 
gether, and giving it a preponderant majority. The number of senators 
and deputies drawn from the old Parliament was raised from 20 to 60, 
and the additional 40 were to be chosen from the a 80 members 
who voted against Pétain in the National Assembly. The remainder of 
the seats went to representatives of the Empire. 


GERMANY. Sept. 28.—Goebbels, in Das Reich, said the war had 
become a race against time. They still-had a chance to win it, but 
needed time to mobilize their immense reserves. 

The Gestapo were reported to have arrested nearly -300 former 
Berlin leaders of the Stahlhelm, which had been dissolved in 1935. 

The Oversea News Agency, in a broadcast to Hungary, said no 
repetition of the B ian case would be tolerated, and quoted a state- 
ment by the Völkischer Beobachter saying that any Governments which 
thought they could “lead their people on to the way of doom” were 
mistaken : 


Gen. Eisenhower's Ist Proclamation to the people was issued, an- 
nouncing that his forces had entered Germany, and came as conquerors, 
but not as oppressors. They would obliterate Nazism and am 
militarism, overthrow the Nazi rule, dissolve the Party, and abolish the 
cruel, oppressive, and discriminatory laws and institutions it hadi 
created. itary and party leaders, the Gestapo, and others suspectedl 
of crimes and atrocities would be tried and, if guilty, punished as they 
deserved. ’ 


Supreme legislative, judicial, and executive authority and power 
within the occupied territory were vested in him as Supreme Com- 
mander and Military Governor. All persons there would obey with- 
out question all the enactments and orders of the Military Government. 
Resistance to the Allied Forces would be ruthlessly stamped out. 
~ All German courts and educational institutions in the occupied 
territory were suspended. The Volksgerichtshof, the Sondergerichie, the 
. S.S. police courts, and other special courts were deprived of authority. 
All officials were charged with the duty of remaining at their posts until 
- further orders, and obeying and enforcing all orders of Military Govern- 

- ment addressed to the German Government or people. This applied 

also to officials, employees, etc. of public undertakings and all persons 

ed in essential work. : 

d. 2.—Hitler and Himmler, in a joint order, called up all youths off 

~ 16, including so-called Volksdeutsche from Alsace-Lorraine, Luxemburg, 

Carinthia, Carniola, and Styria, and Stateless youths with one-quarter 

German blood. Berlin radio reported the death of 5 more generals 
killed or died of wounds. 

‘ Oct, 4. The Oversea News Agency announced that preparations for 
the waging of partisan war in occupied areas already appeared to be fa1 
advanced, and that this was indicated by Himmler’s paper the Schwarze 
Kors, which stated that the possibility of this was already beginning tc 
take shape in the Aachen area. The ans behind the enemy front 
would fight better than the Russian or Yugoslav guerrillas ever did. 
Supremely led and equipped from the inexhaustible store of weapons of 
a State which for 5 years had been one great arsenal, the German would 
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be quite a different opponent for the occupying Power from the Soviet 
or Tito bandit. 

In the opinion of the paper, it went on, it would be impossible to set 
up a German civil administration in an occupied Germany. Even ifsome 
blackguards were found to do it they would all soon be shot. So there 
would be no German administration, no German executive, no German 
jurisdiction. Any official obeying enemy orders was certain presently to 
be found slumped over his desk, cold and stiff. No judge would be able 
to pass a hostile verdict against a German without being found crucified 
on his own window-post overnight. “Hell awaits refugees and Jews who 
want to return.” . 

Goebbels was reported, by the wireless, to have visited Model’s H.Q. 
and addressed thousands of workers, telling them that if the enemy 
succeeded in penetrating on to the soil of Germany a wall of bodies 
would rise to stop him. The British and Americans were beginning to ` 

wealize that they must plan for a long, difficult, and costly war of attri- 
tion, and German resistance would harden increasingly, and the people’s 

sgrenadier divisions now being raised would very soon make an extensive 

<ontribution to the establishment of a strong western defence. 

After saying that their morale was absolutely unshaken, he referred 

sto “the renegade Gen. Eisenhower”, saying the German people would 
maot obey some upstart American, but only and solely Adolf Hitler. 

Oc. 5.—Gen. Dittmar, in a broadcast, said it was exclusively their 
enemies who had turned the war into a neck-or-nothing struggle, and ~ 
that “we on our part may rightly claim that when in 1940 we waged 
war in the West we showed the utmost consideration for the lives and 

meroperty of our opponents. After victory was won we were generous 
and conciliatory”. In the fighting in Russia they “had to learn” that 
athe bulk of the Russian Army was burning with instincts of hatred; the 
«enemy was one who had abandoned all restrictions with which human- 
mty had tried to fetter the conduct.of war. As for the British and 
Americans, they knew what ruthlessness meant, and “its essential 
expression is their aerial war. There we recognize ice-cold hatred 
directed from a central body”. The “V” weapons—weapons of retalia- 
mion—were the reply to the enemy's abuse of humanitarian rules. 

Goebbels, in Das Reich, said the comb-out of industry and commerce * 

mhad yielded many more men than the armaments industry could at 
wthe moment absorb. Thè radio later announced the issue of decrees 
<drastically restricting ‘party activities and cutting down food rations. 
The Nazi regional p organizations were to close down, except for 
work directly connected with the war, and training and instruc- 
tion was to be reduced to the minimum. Hitler Youth-competitions 
‘were suspended and the sport training centres and schools closed. 
The bread ration was to be cut from Oct. 16, and the coffee and jam 
mations reduced. - ' 


THE GOLD COAST. Od. 5.—The Colonial Secretary announced in 
Parliament that he had approved in principle recommendations for 
«constitutional reform in the Gold Coast submitted by the Governor. 
They included the t of an unofficial majority on the Legislative 
Council, which would contain representatives of Ashanti as well as of 
the colony. The Legislative Council would consist of the Governor as 
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President, without a vote, and of six official members, nine provincial 
members for the colony, four for Ashanti, five municipal members to 
be elected by ballot, and six nominated by the Governor. 
The Governor-would be granted reserve powers permitting him to 
override a decision of the Council in the interests of public order, 
public faith, or good government. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Sept. W.— Joint statement regarding Italy by 
Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt. (see Italy.) 

The Minister for Economic Warfare announced in the House of Lords 
the Government's decision to retain the Black List of traders for a period 
after the end of organized resistance in Germany. The Dominions 
and India had been consulted, and the U.S. and Dutch Governments 
had taken similar decisions. f 

In the Commons Mr. Churchill, replying to questions about the pro- 
posed international organization for ce, made it clear that none of 
the Governments represented at the barton Oaks Conference was 
committed at present. If, as he hoped, agreement was reached on 
joint proposals these would be submitted to the Governments as a basis 
for discussion at a joint conference of all the United Nations. 

About the situation in Warsaw he said the Government had always 
made it clear that they were too far distant from the scene to undertake 
responsibility for ordering or supporting a general rising in Poland, but 
they had consistently used their good offices to promote co-operation and 
co-ordination of plans in these matters between the Polish-and Soviet 
authorities and, in spite of formidable difficulties, they had furnished 
military supe by air to the Home Army. As soon as they learnt.that 
the rising had begun they expressed to the Soviet Government the 
hope that, though such co-ordination had not yet been achieved, they 
would nevertheless bring such aid to the Poles’as lay in their power. The 
Russians were then engaged in heavy fighting east and north-east of 
Warsaw, but when their operational plans permitted-and direct contact 
had been established with the Polish commander in Warsaw they sent 
supplies and provided them with air cover and‘A.A. support. 

Meanwhile, the R.A.F., in the face of heavy losses, flew from Italy 
` with supplies whenever weather permitted, and on Sept. 18 a large 
force of U.S. bombers, in an operation planned in co-operation with the 
Soviet High Command, dropped a large quantity of supplies in Warsaw 
and flew on to bases in Russia with a Soviet fighter escort. 

Replying to a question about a statement attributed to the chairman 
of the United Nations War Crimes Commission to the effect that if Hitler 
could escape to a neutral country nothing could be done by the Allies 
in the matter, Mr. Churchill said the report of the-statement—a case 
of taking out detached sentences from their context—did not represent 
accurately what Sir Cecil Murst said.. The Government were resolved to 
do their utmost to prevent Nazi criminals finding refuge in neutral 
territory, and it was not their intention to let them escape without 
“exerting almost every resource that civilized Powers could contem- 
plate”. 

Lord Cranborne, replying to a debate in the Lords on a motion by 
Lord Vansittart, said they could not free the German people as a whole 
from the blame for what had happened in the last 20 or 30 years. Nor 
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could he accept the assumption that the Allies were, if not primarily, 
at least largely, responsible for the rise of Hitler after the last war. 
regarded fraternization, Gen. Eisenhower had issued a directive to all 
commanders categorically rohibiting any fraternization with Germans. 
“We need not be alae , he said, “at the outbursts on the part of 
the German people. do not necessarily mean that they Have 
undergone any Lae oi heart. On the contrary, there is steadily 
accumulating evidence that the German General Staff, anticipating de- 
feat, are already to make preparations for winning the next 
war.” There could be no certainty that the German people would not 
follow new leaders into another war when the time came. It was the 
stern resolve of the British and other allied peoples to make it utterly 
impossıble for Germany to embark on another war. 

Sept. 27.—Mr. Eden stated in Parliament that the German Consulate- 
General in Tangier had been closed and its entire staff withdrawn. 
As a result of pressing representations by the Ambassador to Spain 
and by the Consul-General in Tangier 19 German agents had so far been 
expelled from Spanish Morocco and Tangier, and the Spanish High 
Commissioner had promised that 2 more would leave before the end 
of the month. Information in the Government’s hands, already com- 
municated to the Spanish Government, showed that there would still be 
at least 4 German agents in Tangier and a greater number in Spanish 
Morocco. The Spanish Government were being left in no doubt that 
the British Government were not satisfied and were insisting on the 
rapid and complete disposal of this question. 

e agreement on petroleum signed with the United States on Aug. 8 
was issued as a White Paper, Cmd. 6555. 

Sept. 28.—An agreement on the continuance of control of the 
merchant shipping of the United Nations was published as a White 
Paper, Cmd. 6556. It was signed by the Governments of Belgium, 
Canada, Greece, the-Netherlands, Norway, Poland, the U.K., and the 
U.S.A., while the French National Committee had signified that all 
French shipping was, and remained, at the disposal of the United 
Nations. statement regarding the agreement was issued on Aug. 8. 
See Bulletin of A ee i 693.) 

Sept. 29.—Windi a n in the Commons on the problem of 

Germany, Mr. Eden ne the one hope remaining to her people was that 
of driving a wedge between the Allies, but that hope, he was convinced, 
would be disappointed. As to the terms of peace, there was only one 
peace which would be acceptable to the British people, and that was a 
peace which took every precaution in their power to see to it that 
neither Germany nor Japan had any avoidable opportunity of starting 
this business again. Certainly, their policy was not only the disarma- 
ment of Germany; if that were their sole policy it would be a fault, but 
it was not so. The phrase “unconditional surrender” had been criticized. 
That meant, in the Prime Minister’s words, that “the Allies will not be 
bound to Germany at the moment of surrender by any pact or any 
obligation. Unconditional surrender means that the victors have a free 
hand, and are not to be bound to the Germans as a result of a bargain 
struck”. It meant they were not prepared to make a negotiated peace. 
The reasons for that were based on the experience of history. Docu- 
ments issued about German activities immediately after the last war 
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showed a e indictment of the’ complete absence of German 
sincerity from the very beginning in fulfilling any of the disarmament 
stipulations of the Treaty. He believed that over the whole r: of 
the ‘disarmament stipulations the military authorities p in- 
geniously and universally, and to a certain extent successfully, evasion 
and obstruction at all possible points. He also believed that this policy 
received the general suppdrt of all the early Governments of the 
Weimar Republic. 

The German General Staff were already thinking in terms of the 
next war, and in addition, Himmler was preparing for the organization 
of continued resistance during the allied occupation, training young 
Nazis for that purpose. The knew that their main work, for 
the pursuit of their purposes, was to lay the foundations of a secret 
organization sre) to operate many years ahead. These foundations 
were being laid now by Himmler’s organization, to revive the spirit and 
meaning of Nazidom—of this he was absolutely convinced. 

As to France, the Prime Minister had not meant to imply that there 
could be no recognition of the Provisional Government until an election 
had been held. As they understood the decrees issued in Algiers, 
however, the Provisional Government intended very shortly to set up a 
consultative body, and it was to that process that he had ire 
The Government wished to see France an equal and a potent 
in all their affairs, and they were already in discussion with their allies 
about this. problem of the recognition or nee fecognition of the Pro- 
visional Government as such. 

As to their relations with Russia and Poland, there was no subject 
which gave the Goyernment—or himself—more concern, and there was 
none on which they had laboured more consistently to try to contribute 
fo a lasting solution. At the Moscow and Teheran Conferences, and 
_ many times since, they had made it plain how much importance they 
attached to a settlement of the differences between the Russians and 
the Polish Government. As to the Warsaw situation Britain herself 
had done everything in her power to aid th ne sing) from the first 
moment of the , and the Government also done everything 
in, their power b iplomatic initiative to co-ordinate the efforts of 
their allies in de. same sense. 

The work at Dumbarton Oaks had been described as 90 per cent 
successful by President Roosevelt. He, himself had not ted a 
complete solution of these vexed problems at a first sitting—they must 
bnild on sure foundations, and it would be better to take a little time, 
if need be, to do that. He was in agreement with everything that had 
been said as to the need for close collaboration with their neighbours in 
Western Europe and with the smaller Powers generally. No one should 
think that with the defeat of Germany that issue was at an end. The 
area of Germany would be a continuing one. It was the key to the 

oreign policy which Britain must pursue. The principal danger to 
Europe would be the re-emergence of a militant Germany. 

Mr. Eden also referred to Bulgaria, and said no armistice would be 
signed with her until she had withdrawn her troops from Greece and 
Yugoslavia. .- 

Oct. 3.—The Lord: Chancellor, speaking in the Lords, gave an assur- 
ance that there was no ground for thinking that Allied policy in regard 
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to thé lesser war criminals would allow the arch criminals who had 
inspired the Germans in their infamies to escape their proper fate. The 
defence that they were carrying out superior ofders was no excuse for 
those who perpetrated crimes which they must know to be wicked and 
unjustified. The fact remained, however, that it was those who gave 
the orders who were even more deserving of punishment. The fate of 
the supreme criminals was quite as much a political as a juridical issue. 

As to the question of refuge in neutral countries, in recent weeks the 
-Allies had addressed the sternest warnings to them, and assurances 
had been given, one after the other, that they would not give access to 
war criminals, The Allies had made it clear that they would regard any 
shelter given to such criminals as a vidlation of the principles for which 
they were fighting. All measures of control were beiig used to keep a 
check on the movements of such persons; use was being made’of the 
British system of control of passengers and crews to ensure that they 
should not escape oversea. 

Lord Cranborne, replying to a debate.on the war situation, said that 
in the improved military situation of to-day there were 3 main aims of 
British policy: (1) to foster good relations with the Allies and between 
the Allies themselves; (2) to put the occupied countries on their feet 
and to encourage national unity; and (3) to assist in preparations for 
ending the war and for building the post-war world. 

As to Italy, he said it was the view of the Prime Minister and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that the Italian people were now working their passage. 
In their view, and with the fall agneement of the War Cabinet, there 
was a recognition that the time had come when there should be a 
further improvement and mitigation in their relationship with the 
Italian Government. It was not a question of propping up that 
Government, but of giving a chance for’ democratic government to 
survive. 

In the preparations for the, post-war period ‘hey must not be caught 
napping German militarism, whether it was that of the General 
Staf or of the Nazi Party, was the one constant danger to European 

In the Euro Advisory Committee good progress was being 
made, and at Dumbarton Oaks there had been eminently satisfactory 
results. It was now known that the U.K., the U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R. 
were thinking along the same lines, and differences had been whittled 
down to a few outstanding points. But the machinery, however godd, 
would only achieve its purpose if all the members of the bape pre 
tion truly desired its success and were prepared to make to « 
that aad A yet more difficult task was to make democracy safe for the 
world; it meant subordinating one’s national interest to the general 
good. 

U.N.R.R.A. H.Q. in London stated that no such procedure as that 
mentioned by the Yugoslav Liberation Committee had ever been 
contemplated, much less proposed, for the distribution of help in 
liberated territory in Pa via. On the contrary, a resolution passed 
at the first session tlantic City in 1943) laid it down that the 
responsibility for abaa of relief and rehabilitation supphes 
should be borne by the Government or recognized national authority 
which exercised administrative authority in the area concerned. 

Mr. Dingle Foot stated in Parliament that for 2 years the Govern- 
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ment had administered a system of passenger and crew control òn all 
neutral ships sailing to and from European ports. In recent weeks 
outward-bound Spanish ships had been required, as a condition of the 
ship’s navicert, to call at British control where the authorities ' 
could satisfy themselves that no unauthorized persons were on board. 

The Ministry of Economic Werfare gave, in the House of Commons, 
an estimate of Germany’s losses of metal supplies since 1943. 

Od. 4.—Mr. Ghurchill stated in Parliament that so far as the British 
list of war criminals was concerned Hitler, Göring, Goebbels, and 
Himmler were included, but “it should not be assumed that the proce- 
dure of trial will necessarily be followed”. He was not in a position to 
make any statement about the United Nations’ list at the present time; 
they had to consider a lot of countries and were working in touch with 
a great many countries. “We have not completed our job yet”, he 
added, “‘and’I am not able to give full answers respecting international 
bodies and international procedure.” 

Mr. Eden stated that the Ambassador in Madrid had received assur- 
ances that it was not the intention of the Spanish Government to 
provide asylum for war criminals in Spain. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, speaking at the Mansion House 
about the Bretton Woods Conference, said the Government were in no 
way committed to acceptance of the final draft, but if they found that 
the United States and other countries important in international trade 
and finance decided that it was acceptable to them they must not reject 
it lightly. It had been suggested that it meant a return to the gold 
standard. If by this critics were thinking of a system under which the 
_ external value of sterling was fixed and the internal credit policy was 

made subservient to the tenance of that value, to that system 
(if it ever existed in such a crude form) they did not propose to return. 

The Canadian Minister of Defence arrived in England from Italy. 

Mr. Eden was asked in Parliament whether the Government were 
opposed to the return of her Colonies to Italy and whether their 
declaration that the Italian Empire in Africa was irretrievably lost 
would be strictly adhered to. He replied “Yes, sir”. 

Oct. 5.—A monetary agreement was signed with the O 
Government fixing the rate of exchange at 176.625 francs to the 
not to be varied except aftér mutual consultation. It provided 
_ if 6ne of the Governments adhered to a general international mone- 
tary agreement the terms would be reviewed. It was to remain in . 
+ force for 3 years, unless terminated by 3 months’ notice on either side. 
The text was published as a White Paper, Cmd. 6557. 

Mr. Churchill, in a statement in Parliament on the fate of Warsaw, 
said that in spite of all the efforts of the Soviet Army the strong German . 
` positions on the Vistula could not be taken. British, American, Polish, 
and Soviet airmen did all they could to succóur the Poles, but altho R 
this sustained their resistance beyond what would have seemed j possib 
it could not turn the tide. He wished, he sajd, to express their pen 
for all Poles who fell and suffered at Warsaw, their sympathy with the 
Polish nation in this further grievous loss. 

Oct. 7—Lord Swinton was appointed Minister of Civil Aviation, a 
new department, and Sir William Jowitt, Minister of Social Insurance 


(Designate). 


- 
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Oct, 9.—Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden in Moscow. (see U.S.S.R. 
«The i oint statement on U-boat warfare in September reported alull, in 
which losses had been almost as low as in May, the best month of the war. 
The enemy might, however, hope to renew his offensive in the autumn, 
and the campaign demanded increasing attention. 

It was announced that the Government had received the report of the 
British delegation to the Dumbarton Oaks Conference. It stated that 
agreement had been reached on a wide range of subjects, and tentative 
proposals made for the establishment of a general international organ- 

ization“under the title of THe United Nations. : 

* Oq. 10.—The text of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals was published 
in the press. . 


GREECE. Sept. 28.—It was officially announced that a conference 
had recently been held at Allied H.Q. attended by the Allied C.-in-C. 
Mediterranean, Gen. Scobie, G.O.C. for Greece, M. Papandreou and 
other members of the Government, and. Generals Zervas and Sarafis. 
_ The two last declared their full acceptance of the orders of the Govern- 

ment and of the Supreme Allied Commander, under whose orders the 
Government had placed all ‘Greek forces operating in the country. 
Decisions were taken with complete unanimity for the co-ordination of 
the struggle for the liberation of Greece. ' 

ae 2.--Greek circles in Cairo oes incredulity at reports that 
E.A.M. elements in Thrace had signed an agreement with the Bulgarian 
Government. i 

The southern areas of Greece were reported to be quiet and orderly, 
and nearly free of Germans, but grave disorders were believed to be 
taking place in the north, where rival bands were fighting each other. 

Sept. 30.—M. Burdaras, appointed by the Government to be Gover- 
nor of the Aegean Islands, arrived in Chios. (This was the first occasion - 
that power had been exercised by M. Papandreou’s Government on 
liberated territory.) ~ / f 

Oct. 2.—Gift of foodstuffs to be sent by New Zealand. (see New - 
Zealand.) 

Oct. 6.—M. Papandreou received a telegram from Gen. Mandakis, 
the E.A.M. leader, and from two leaders of the Communist Party 
emphatically denying all knowledge of any ent with the Bul- 
garian Government. A Bulgarian unit was still in the town of Drama 
persecuting the patriots and fighting the E.L.AS. (the National 
Liberation movement forces). : i 


HUNGARY. Océ. 5.—Turkish reports stated that the Cabjnet had 

resigned, but the Regent had ordered the Ministers to remain at their 

posts. Reports were also current that local Nazis had attempted to 
. seize Government offices in the chief towns. 


INDIA. Sept. 27.—Mr. Jinnah announced’ that his conversations ` 
with Mr, Gandhi had been terminated, and released the cotrespondence 
that passed between them. He said Mr. Gandhi had from the very 
outset made it clear that he had approached Mr. Jinnah in his individual 
capacity and that he eons no one but himsélf, but had assured 
him (Jinnah) that he was really open to conviction and conversion to.the’ 
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Moslem League resolution of March, 1940 defining Pakistan. He 
- (Jinnah) had then placed before him everything and every aspect of the 
Moslem point of view, but had failed to convert Mr. Gandhi 

The correspondence showed that Mr. Gandhi maintained that the 
theory of the two nations was unreal, and that in practice the Moslem 
resolution would mean the ruin of the whole of India. He also insisted 
that the Co “Quit India” resolution was not inconsistent with the 
Moslem resolution, and he therefore could not withdraw it. He said 
his life’s mission was Hindu-Moslem unity, which could not be achieved 
without the foreign ruling Power being first ousted: hence the first 
condition of the exercise of the right of self-determination was the ` 
achievement of independence by joint action among the bodies and 
groups in India. 

Mr. Jinnah said the only solution of India’s problem was to accept 
the division of the country as laid down by he Moslem: League resolu- 
tion. The achievement of independence before the settlement of the 
Pakistan issue was putting the cart before the horse. 





ITALY. Sept. 26.—A statement issued by Mr. Churchill and President 
-Roosevelt said that the Italian people had in the past 12 months 
demonstrated their will tó be free, to fight on the side of the democracies, 
* and to take a place among the United Nations, devoted to principles 
of peace and justice. It went on: “We believe we should givé encour- 
‘agement to those Italians who are standing for a political re-birth of 
Italy and are completing the destruction of its Fascist system. We 
wish to afford the Italians a greater opportunity to aid in the defeat of 
our common enemies. The American and British peoples are, of course, 
horrified by the recent mob action in Rome, but feel that a greater 
responsibility placed on the Italian people and on its Government will 

most readily prevent a recurrence of such acts. 

“An increasing measure of control will be gradually handed over to 
the Italian administration, subject, of course, to that administration’s 
proving that it can maintain law and order and the regular adminis-_ 
tration of justice. To mark this change the Allied Control Commission 
will be renamed ‘The Allied Commission’.” 

_* The British High Commissioner would assume the additional title 
of Ambassador, the rank already held by the U.S. representative, and 
Italy would be invited to appoint representatives to Washington and 
London.. ; 

First and ‘immediate considerations were the relief of hunger, sick- 
ness, and fear, and U.N.R.R.A. had accordingly been asked to declare . 
for the sending to Italy of medical and other essential supplies. First 
steps should at the same time be taken towards the reconstruction of an’ 
Italian economy, and taken primarily as military aims to put the full 
resources of Ital aly into the. war. Fór military reasons the Italians 
should be assisted to restore such power systems, railways, roads, etc. 
as entered into the war Situation. - 

The application of the Trading with the Enemy Acts should be modi- 
fied so as to enable business contacts with Italy and the outside world 
to be resumed. 

The Cabinet issued a statement laying down conditions for agreement 
among the six parties in the Government. They said the political truce 
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must be observed and agitation for far-reaching social changes sus- 
pended until the whole country could be consulted; urgent problems 
must be solved solely from inside the Government; the attacks of - 
reactionary forces must be faced by maintaining’ respect for Govern- 
mental authority; and the parties must subordinate the activity of their 
press and organizations to the high aim‘of liberating the country and 
creating a democratic State. 

Sept. 27.—-The Foreign Under-Secretary said the Churchill-Roosevelt 
statement was a historical document and an act of jystice comparable 
with the removal.of the word “control” from the title of the Allied 
Commission. Asked about their relationis with Japan he said there was 
no limit to their collaboration with the United Nations. 

Sept. 28.—The Rome nt published reports that 77 Trieste 
citizens had been hanged publicly by the Germans as a oe for the 
shooting of 7 German soldiers. 

Od. 5.—The British Ambassador saw Signor Bandai he asked 
him for a clarification of what was said about the Italian Colonies in 
the House of Commons on Oct. 4. Many newspapers asked what was to 
become of the Colonies, in view of the fact that under the Atlantic 
Charter Britain and the U.S.A. declared that they were not seeking 
territorial aggrandisement. 

Oct. 8.—Diplomatic representatives were appointed to Turkey, 
Spain, Portugal, and Sw 


MEXICO. Sept. 30.—The Senate ratified the settlement with the 
United States regarding the expropriation of American oil companies’ 
property. (Under this the Government paid some $24 million, plus 
3 per cent interest from the date of expropriation—1938.) 

Oct. 9.—King Caro] (of Rumania) left the country for Brazil. 


THE NETHERLANDS. Sept. 28.—The Queen sent King George VI 
a message expressing her admiration and that of her people for the 
tenacity and heroism of the Airborne Division near Arnhem, and their 
grief at the loss of so many brave young lives. She received a reply of 
thanks from George 

Od. 2.— bitants of the islands in the Scheldt estuary received 
a message fons the Supreme Allied Command urging them to leave the 
islands, or if that were impossible remove themselves to.a place of 
safe ; well away from all military objectives, as there was every 
likelihood that a severe sone pa aii ae air bombardment would shortly - 
be carried out and installations on the islands, 

Od. 3.—The SS ea to the people from 
London, said that foe that Minister, were compelled to drain the cup to 
the last bitter he felt the need to testify on behalf of the Govern- 
mént how they all, who were privileged to live in free territory, 

sympathized with them. They knew what was happening in Holland,” 
and that every delay in the a vance of the Allies across the large rivers 
meant to the people more executions, more vandalism, and hunger for 
many, and went on: “I ask you to realize that the Allied Supreme 
Command has done everything and continues to do all that is humanly 
ible to speed up the destruction of the German armies and a 

iberation.” They should remember that their sufferings had 








i 
, 


equalled, or even surpassed, by what the airborne troops, including 
Dutchmen, had endured round Arnhem, where thousands had died for 
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. the liberation of their country. 
Oct. 6.—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast to the nation, said the 
real ordeal of the people was only just about to The next few 


weeks would decide not whether they were going to richer or poorer 
after the war, but whether as a modern civilized nation they would be 
able to play their part in the world of the future. Already the major 
cities were faced with the certainty that, unless the Germans were 
driven out in the immediate future, supplies of food would be exhausted 
and all gas, electricity, and power completely cut off before the month 
ended. Their modern equipment was being systematically destroyed, 
and the agricultural land was ruined for years to come. 

He described to the press in London the German preparations for still 
more extensive flooding and their wholesale destruction of port installa- 
‘tions, power plants, pumping stations, etc. Transport was 
as a result of the railway strike, food and coal were not reaching the 
cities, and it was estimated that in many of them sewerage and the 
supply of drinking water would cease in about 5 weeks’ time. 

The Germans had taken the most ruthless reprisals for the railway 
strike, and shot 13 out of 16 officials arrested. They had confiscated the 
stocks of food and fuel held by wholesalers and retailers in Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, and other cities. They made an-offer by radio, directed to 
London, to supply Holland with coal on condition the strike was called 
off, but the Government had rejected it, and broadcast their reasons to 
Holland. The Germans would have misused the railways, and the Allies 
would have had to take over the work now done by the strikers. 

The Foreign Minister told the press that the Germans had destroyed 
Berkel, between Rotterdam and The Hague, and driven the whole 
pou into the countryside. They had disclaimed all responsibility 

or feeding, or letting supplies reach, the 7 million people north of the 
Rhine, and had confiscated all transport for the use of the German 
Army. Two belts of land running parallel to the coast from the 
Rhine delta to the Zuyder Zee and large areas in the delta itself had 
been flooded, and preparations made to blow up dykes and lock gates 
which would flood nearly half the country. Some 6,000 special demoli- 
tion troops were destroying Rotterdam docks, and preparations made 
- to destroy Amsterdam, Schiedam, and Vlaardingen docks. 


` NEW ZEALAND. Océ. 2.—The Prime Minister announced that the 
Government and people were sending a substantial shipment of food- 
stuffs as a gift to Greece immediately the enemy had been driven out. 


NORWAY. Oct. 6.—Stockholm reports stated that ever since ‘Sept. 
“19 German women and, children and? Norwegian-born women married 
to Germans had been leaving for Germany. Germans remaining in 
Norway had been ordered to live in special areas, where no Norwegians 
were allowed. 

Several acts of sabotage were reported, including the AE up of a 
gun factory on Sept. 16 and of transformer stations serving alumminm 
works and arms factories. 
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PALESTINE. Sep#.'28.—A number of police stations were attacked 
in the night, including one at Haifa, and others at Qatra, Beit Dajan, 
and Qalqilya, in the area east of Jaffa. Two policemen were killed. 
Sept. 29.—The assistant-superintendent of police was shot dead in 
Jerusalem by two men, who escaped in a car. 





POLAND. Sept. 26.—Mr. Churchill’s statement regarding help to the 
Home Army in Warsaw. (see Great Britain.) 

It was learnt that Gen. Bor’s real name was Komorowski, and that - 
he was a Lieut.-General who commanded a cavalry brigade in the 
campaign of Sept. 1939, and afterwards helped to organize the under- 
ground army. Gen. Sikorski had appointed him C.-im-C. of that force 
on July’3, 1943. The Germans put over 200 secret agents on his 
track and offered £400,000 for his capture alive. 

Sept. 28.—The Prime Minister, as leader of the Peasant Party, 
received a message from members from 15 liberated districts who had 
been able to attend a conference in Lublin. They paid a tribute to his 
determined and unbreakable attitude in the matter of national defence 
and the sovereignty of the Republic, and declared that they were 
always standing up for the defence of Poland’s sovereignty in spite of 
hard persecutions. 

The conference also sent messages to Marshal Stalin, President 
Roosevelt, and Mr. Churchill, To the Marshal they said the nation 
would live for ever in friendship with the Soviet Union and the Red 
Army, a friendship based on freedom, democracy, and the right to 
sovereign self-determination., 

Sept. 30.—A statement from the President’s office announced the , 
appointment of Gen. Komorowski as C.-in-C. of the armed forces, and, 
said he would assume his duties as soon as he was able tò do so “at 
the seat of the President and Government”: Until then his functions ` 

: would be shared’ by the President, the Minister of Defence (Gen. 
Kukiel), and the Chief of Staff (Gen. Kopanski). 

The President sent a personal message to Gen. Sosnkowski saying 
that “in relieving you from your post as C.-in-C. I feel bound to state 
that in this post you deserved well of your country. Circumstances 
have forced me to take this decision, but I am convinced that your 
great services and gifts and your unyielding loyalty to the ideals of the 
nation will in due time be used for the Polish cause”. 

He also issued an Order of the Day to the armed forces announcing 
the change, and referring to the new C.-in-C. as “the heroic commander 
of the Home Army, the now world-famous Gen. Bor”. 

Gen. Sosnkowski also issued an Order of the Day, saying that the . 
reason why they were fighting so determinedly on many fronts and 
why Warsaw now fought amid ruins dnd conflagrations was ‘‘not that 
we shquld, at the close of this war, have demands made on Poland for 
the sacrifice of her soil and her sovereign rights which she possessed 
a p5 years ago, she stood firm agaınst aggression, together with her 


A aiai in Moscow by the chairman of the Liberation Committee 
and Gen. Zymierski. (ses U.S.S.R.) 

Oct. 3.—Driennik Polski, reportihg the views of Poles in Landon: 
said Gen. Komorowski was maintaining constant contact with his 
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superiors in Eondon and with the officers of Allied States who were 
standing beside the sdldiers of the Home Army. When the Soviet 
Government finally agreed to the landing of American ’planes in Russia 
and decided itself to send help to Warsaw, M. Morawski and Gen. 
' Zymierski began to call the people of Warsaw to fight on, to assert 
that the rising had found support among the entire le of the capital, 
and to speak of subordinating aH units to one Polish commander. 
Gen. Zymierski knew perfectly well that liaison was established with 
. Marshal Rokossovsky. He claimed the role of C.-in-C. himself, but 
did not order the Polish airmen under his command to fly to Warsaw, 
and drop supplies, though at that time 150 Polish airmen perished 
while bringing help from Italy. Worse still, he ordered the disarming 
and arrest of detachments and leaders of the underground army, as 
_ well as detachments which were marching to help Warsaw. He had 
also dissolved the Home Army in the Lvov area. 

In the Lublin district the local Government delegate and three 
generals were arrested and later deported to the east, with about 200 
officers and men of the Home Army, while a detachment of 700 men 
going fo the relief of Warsaw was dissolved. A Volhynia division, 
tactically under the command of the Soviet Army and marching on 
Warsaw with te Russians, was disarmed and dissolved in the Lublin 
and Otwock regions, the operational territory of Gen. Zymierski. 
Units of the Home Army from the Cracow district, marching on War- 
saw, were also dissolved. The paper concluded by accusing “the 
ara of the Lubliñ committee” of not only not helping Warsaw, 

ut of “actively interfering”. A ` oN 

The Prime Minister issued a statement announcing the fall of 
Warsaw after 63 days’ fighting, in which the garrison and population 
fulfilled théir soldierly duty beyond the limits of human endurance and’ 


gallantry. . 
Oct. 4.—The Prime Minister received a message from Warsaw from the 
“Home Council of Ministers” announcing that the Germans had 
‘ demanded a complete evacuation of the capital by all civilians, and 
asking him „to call the attention of the whole world to this. (The 
Home Council consisted of the Deputy Premier and three Ministers, 
residing in Poland.) It also appealed for the International Red Cross 
to look after the Pruszkow internment camp and hospitals. 
Information reaching the Polish Red Cross showed that 243,000 
Poles had passed through the Pruszkow camp. The number there on 
t. 17 had been only 4,000. . 
cf. 5.—Mr. Churchill’s statement on the fate of Warsaw. (see 
, Great Britain.) 
RUMANIA. Oc. 4.—Bucarest radio reported the arrival in the 
country of a Yugoslav Committee, and the presence there of a Czech 
Committee. At meetings of the Government mn it was decided 
to carry out a purge of those responsible for what happened between 
1940 and 1944, and also the guilty men for the period 1938 to 1940. 


SPAIN. Oct. 4.—Report of assurances given to British Ambassador 
regarding war criminals. (ses Great Britasn.) 
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SWEDEN. Oct. 1.—The Government granted a Finnish request for the 
supply of 150,000 tons of grain, 10,000 tons of sugar, and other 
f s needed by Finland owing to. the cessation of supplies from 


Germany. - 

Oct..2.—Stockholm police arrested Anthoni, ex-chief of the Finnish 
State Police, who had entered the country after being forced to resign 
his post in Helsinki some months before. 

The Minister of Justice told the press that the Government’s general 
standpoint was that Sweden would not harbour war criminals. 

Oct. 6.—The cultural counsellor at the German Legation resigtted and 
applied for asylum as a political refugee. $ 
SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. Od. 6. — Frerfch decision regarding 
control of special troops in Syrid. (see France.) 


TANGIER. Sept. 27.—Statement-in Parliament regarding German. 
agents in Tangier. ` (ses Great Britain.) 


TURKEY. . Oct. 1. M. Sarper was appointed Ambassador in Moscow. 


U.S.A. Sept. 25.—Mr.: Dewey, replying to President Roosevelt s 
speech of Sept. 23, said it plumbed the depths of demagogy by dragging 
into the campaign the names of Hitler and Goebbels, by quoting 
Mein Kampf, and by making reckless charges of “fraud” and “false- 
hood”. He would never, he said; make a speech to one group of 
Americans inciting them to hatred and distrust of any other group. In 
other nations the product of such discord had been Communism or 
Fascism. 

In March, 1940 Mr. Roosevelt had been in office 7 years, yet the 
depression was still with them, and. 10 million Americans were still 
unemployed—those were the figures of the American Federation of 
Labour. His own statement that they were eee for war in 1940 
was absolutely true. They could put in the field as a mobile force only 
75,000 men. 

ee 26.—Joint statement regarding Italy by President Roosevelt 
and Churchill. (ses Italy.) 

The State Department announced that after Oct. 1 American ships 
northbound from S. America would not be allowed to call at Argentine 
ports. in routes, as in this case, where ships were being 
diverted from Argentina for other areas, were a result of war require- 
ments. Those ¢ountries which were contributing effectively to the 
prosecution of the war would, of course, continue to receive sympathetic 
consideration with to American, ships. 

ae 28.—Mr. Hull issued another warning to neutral countrits 

ich had not yet declared their intention to refuse asylum to Hitler 
and other war criminals. Sweden, Turkey, Spain, and Switzerland had 
assured the Government that they would not help Axis and Fascist 
fugitives to escape just punishment, but he indicated that the declara- 
tion by the Argentine Chargé d’Affaires was not considered sufficient; 
it needed confirmation by his Government. 

Sept. 29.—The representatives at Dumbarton Oaks of the Govern- 
ments of the U.K,, the Soviet Union, and the U.S.A. issued a joint 
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statement reading: “The chairmen of the delegations have to-day 
issued the following statement:—Conversations between the United 
States, United Kingdom, and Soviet Union delegations in Washington 
regarding the establishment of a world security organization have now 
been completed. These conversations have been useful and have led 
to a large measure of agreement dn recommendations for the general 
framework of the organization and, in particular, for the machinery 
required to maintain peace. and security, The three delegations ‘are 
making reports to their respective Governments, who will consider 
these reports and will in due course issue a simultaneous statement on 
the subject.” 

> The U.S.-British-Chinese phase of the Dumbarton Oaks Conference 

. was opened, with Dr? Wellington Koo heading the Chinese delegation. 

~ President Roosevelt told the press he had followed with increasing 
concern the paradoxical situation developing in Argentina, where the 
vast majority of the ple had remained steadfast in attachment 
to their own free and democratic institutions, while their Government 
had “repudiated solemn inter-American obligations” and’ were res- 
ponsible for the growth of Nazi-Fascist influence and increasing 
‘application of Nazi-Fascist methods. He said he subscribed “whole- 
heartedly” to Mr. Churchill’s words of Aug. 2, when he said that “not 
only rents but neutrals will find that their position in the world 
cannot remain entirely unaffected by the part they have chosen to play 
in the crisis of the war” 

He issued the text of a letter addressed to the head of the Foreign. 
Economic Administration setting forth the policies that organization 
should follow when the military resistance of Germany was overcome. 
went on to say that the subject of post-war Germany could be 

approached from two points—would that period begin on the day that 

any “folded up’, or should it be oaa as a long-range 
problem? What was called his “directive” had the fall approval of the 
State, War, and Treasury Departments, he said. His instructions 
touched 8 points: export control, strategic and critical raw materials, 
preclusive buying, economic warfare, lend-lease, surplus property, 
control of the war-making power of Germany, ‘and reconstruction and 
future foreign trade. He Gane emphaticall ‘that there had been any ` 
“split” in the Cabinet Committee on the subject. 

A direct air service between New York and Paris was opened by the 
Army air transport command. 

Od. 2.—Mr. Hull told the press that American officers who had been 
requested to leave Sofia would shortly return. THe incident was 
ap tly due to a local misunderstanding. - 

thinese representatives took part in the second phase of the Dum- 
barton Oaks Conference, and were informed of the progress made in 
discussing the framework of the proposed security organization. ~ 

Oct. 3.—President Roosevelt, speaking to the press about Chinese 
complaints’ that Allied help had been pitifully small, said that 18 
‘months previously between 2,000 and 3,000 tons of supplies were 
Sa ee air monthly; a year ago it was 10,000 tons; and to-day over 
excellent performance. The story of how the air route 
Was ap ama as a supply line was an epic. What had been done was 

“an amazing achievement”. ; 
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Od. 4.—The State Department announced that the U.S. and British 
_ Governments had-requested the neutral nations to prevent, enem 
leaders from “‘retaining their loot or finding a safe haven” for their 
wealth in neutral countries. It stated that the enemy was now increas- 
ing these activities, so as to salve his assets, perpetuate his economic 
uence abroad, and conserve his power to plan future aggrandisement 
and world domination. It considered co-operation by neutrals in dealing 
with this matter to be of “primary importance to the ‘welfare of 
occupied nations, to.the protection of the lives and property of their 
‘nationals, and to the peace and security of the post-war, world”. 

President Roosevelt announced that supplies to prevent hunger, 
sickness, and fear among civilians would be sent to ftaly during the 
winter on an expanded basis. They would include 150,000 tons of wheat 
and flour, and would help to rebuild Italy so that her people would be 
“enabled to increase their‘already significant contributions towards the 
defeat of the enemy”. 

Oct. 7—The Dumbarton. Oaks Conference ended, and a statement by 
the chairmen of the British, United States, and ‘Chinese delegations 
declared that their conversations regarding the establishment of a world 
security organization had now reached a satisfactory conclusion. It 
went on, “the conversations afforded the delegations an opportunity of 
full and frank exchange of views and resulted in an agreed set of 
proposals for the general framework of an international organization 
and the machinery required to maintain peace and security, which the 
three delegations are now reporting to their respective Governments’. 

The three Governments would make a declaration in the-near future. 

Lord Halifax-told the press that Britain found herself with a very 
similar line of approach to that advocated by the Chinese for establish- 
ing an international organization, and the “large agreerhent” they had 
reached showed that there was no barrier between East and West on 
a uestions. 

ellington Koo expressed his Government’s satisfaction at the 
M of the discussions. 


U.S.S.R. Sept. 29.—Moscow radio announced that Marshal Stalin - 
had received the President of the Polish National Council, M. Berut, 
and the President of the Committee of Liberation, M. Osubka-Morawski. 

Sept. 30.—M. Morawskı and Gen. Zymierski told the Moscow press 
that the Polish Government must be crazy if they ted the nomina- 
tion of Gen. Komorowski as C.-in-C. To their aaeeeo he had not 
been in Warsaw at any time during the rising, but some 20 miles away, 
and his representatives had at no time been in contact with Marshal- 
Rokossovski. The National Committee regarded him as a criminal, 
and to the bulk of the population of Warsaw he was a more hated 
figure than Gen. Sosnkowsk1. 

M. Morawski also said that opposition to the Committee’s rae m 
liberated territory was now confined to “terrorists”: There had been a 
90 per cent response to mobilization. ` 

He made an appeal for Allied aid for the civilian population of 
Poland, to avert "ʻa tragedy of the first magnitude’. A favourable reply; 
had been received from U.N.R.R. A., and a delegation from it would 
visit Poland. They had lost perhaps 5 million people during the war. 
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In the Warsaw district the situation was tragic, and epidemics were 
already raging in the city. 

Gen.*Zymierski said the rence groups in Warsaw were separated ` 
from each other, and this prevented the ëstablishment of a joint 
command. Only after 6 weeks’ fighting had reliable information reached 
his H.Q. about the ‘best places to drop arms. Supplies dropped by 

-- British and U.S. aircraft had often fallen as much as 20 miles east of 
Warsaw. * 
. Odg. 9.—Mr. Churchill, Mr. Eden, and the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff‘and the Chief of Staff Officers of the British Ministry of 
_ Defence arrived in Moscow. A discussion took place between the British 
`, Premier and Foreign Secretary and Marshal Stalin and M. Molotov. 








7 . YUGOSLAVIA. Sept. 29.—Free Yugoslav radio, in a statement 

D a k A official circles, said that as U.N.R.R.A. did not accept the 
<7 o | proposal of thé National Liberation Committee that the distribution 
of the help it proposed to send to Yugoslavia should be carried otit by . 
the-already established organs of the people’s authority, but mhsisted < 
that it honid “be distributed by the organs and institutions which it 
(U.N.R.R.A.) | Proposed to set up in Yugoslavia, the National Committee 
had informed U R.A. that they found themselves compélled to 
decline to accept the hes offered. 

In their request that the help should be distributed by the organs of 
the people’s authority the Committee was supported by the fact that 
Yugoslavia’s position was entirely different from that of other countries, 
first, because from the very beginning of the enemy’s attack she had . 
continued the struggle, and had been liberating herself e-handed 
through the efforts of the Liberation Army, and secondly, use in 
the course of the struggle the real people’s organs were a Le., 

_ the National Liberation Committees, elected on democratic principles 
“and enjoying the people’s full confidence. 

The Committee were willing to receive a number of delegates from 
Y.N.R.R.A., who would have been fully entitled to see whether the 
hel a proposed to send was being fairly distributed. 

3.—Statement at U.N.R.R.A. F. Q. in London regarding help j 
for TEA (see Great Britain.) 

Oct. 9.—It was announced that Marshal Tito had met delegates of the 
Bulgarian Government on Oct. 5, and, in conversations conducted in @ 
cordial and friendly atmosphere, had made an agreement concerning’ 
collaboration against to Ceao and concerning questions resulting 
from the neighbourly relations, which were to be solvéd “in a spirit of 
brotherly and general interest” of the peoples of Yugoslavia and Bul- 
garia. The delegates of the Government of Fatherland Front of 
Buigaria expressed their readiness to do their utmost to repair the 
injustjces committed by the former Government. 
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_: INSIDE FRANCE 
Parts from Liberation to Recognition - 
PARIS is liberated, but France is not. On these two facts fae most of 
the present ignorance in land about what is going on there. Not 
-until Oct. 22 did General de Gaulle’s Provisional Government take over 
administration of central France and the capital from the Allied Com- 
mand. Until then only military visits-to Paris were possiblé; only war . 
correspondents, centred on Shaef, were reporting to their British papers, 
and, though a public postal service with Britain, for postcards only, 
opened as carly as Sept. 20, very few writers had received replies; But 
poverty of communication with London is riches by comparison 
with the total dearth of communications inside France. For two months 
„Paris and the provinces have lived, within the limits of bicycling dis- 
tance, a life of their own. At a guess, some 30 out of the 38,000 com- 
munes have been running themselves. The two main causes of this 
phenomenon have been war damage to permanent ways, including the 
destruction of 4,000 bridges, and, partly as a result, lack of fuel. Except 
for military traffic, Frenchmen and French goods have so far been 
rooted to the spot on which they happened to be when the R.A.F., 
U.S.A.F., and F.F.I. between them pulverized all routes at the begin- 
es of Jane. 
hysicdl consequences of no bridges and no fuel can be imagined: 
Bret tk cold, an evening spent with one’s switch on and one’s 
candle within reach so as to snuff or light it as the spirit moves the 
current on and off. The food situation is part of the same picture, The 
Germans encouraged French farmers to grow provender for the Reich. 
The chief months of yield are June to October, and, this year, that yield 
was immobilized in rural France. Thus the invading troops found 
plenty in Normandy. By contrast;each French city is the centre of a 
ring of scarcity which only grows less as the foraging bicyclist ranges 
outwards. Round Paris the 10 kilometer belt is stripped as by locusts; 
the 20 kilometer belt is the prey of anyone who can bicycle; the 30-50 - 
kilometer belt is the hunting ground of the young (whom most Parisian - 
families are without), and beyond that everyone who is content with 
local produce has more than enough. It follows that old people in-cities 
or town mothers who cannot leave their children are gravely under- 
nourished if, as so often happens, all the able-bodied members of their 
family have either’been in the magis or else in Germany as prisoners, 
transformés (ex-prisoner labour), or civilian deportees. As always, the 
white collar class, with no tangible afi to’ sell, comes off worst. 
One elderly university professor = his wife, offered by an English | 
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friend any gift that would satisfy.a craving of the last four years, asked, 
after considerable thought, for & sdck of potatoes. At a-guess, the 
situation is worse in the cities of the Midi, where less of the basic food- 
stuffs are produced in-the locality. 

These practical effects of no communication’ can bé guessed at with- 
out inside information. The psychological effects are more’ difficult to ` 
imagine. -Cities physically isolated cannot convey their néws to one 
another even vid broadcasts, as no station has current strong enough 

`^ for more than a local radius: (Limoges radio has been giving a nightly 
- round-up of audibility at quarter past midnight.) Net that listening in 
is necessary to thought; time, though; is vital, and; up till now, because 
of the sheer minutes and hours taken up with the effort of living, the 
ordinary Parisian las scarcely had time to,think of anything but his 
most immediate physical needs. Even in England, every item of the 
daily round—shopping, cooking on weak pressure, travelling—takes up 
more time than usual. In France, calculation and operation of how to. 
get to work; how to get back for the hour the heat is on, whether to 
spend it on washing or stewing, which night to spend foraging in the 
suburbs, and whether this or that child can best be spared to bicycle 
further afield have more than filled a working day. 

By Oct. 20 conditions in Paris had so far improved as to provide light 
and the wireless, from 2 p.m. to 7 a.m., ‘and gas, at a pressure which 
takes half an hour to Poul kettle, for the whole day. But a bath was 

- .- out of the question; there was no central heating (and no woollen clothes. 
to take its place) and only the metro to get about ‘in—and that less 
. useful than usual because half its stations are closed and because the 

_ crowd at rush hours entails a half-hour wait to get in. 

- . Enormous improvements are not expected at once because, though 
. 7 the mines in the north are fairly intact, they are short of pit props, and 
|. pit-props arè either of steel—which there is no coal to smelt—or of 
. 4, ‘timber, which comes from the Landes, that is, from the other side of 

-> -countless broken: bridges. There was said (Oct. 3) to be but one foot- 

s bridge-iù use over the whole length of the Loire. The circle is as 
._ “vicious” as çan be, and all France is in for a winter worse than any 
- since that’ of ‘40-41 except for the big exception that the swastikas are 
‘. gone and the Frenchman who goes out in the morning need no longer 
_ _ + wonder whether he will be a free man by night. This thought has been 
-| !-evér in the mind not only of every active resister but of the man 
“ millions who have backed the resistarice with food and shelter and wi 

‘ knowledge of-what not fo tell. :. 

Between August and October, therefore, the mere struggle for 
existence has not left the ordinary Ftenchman with much time for 

- ` thought of national politics.. Naturally they have not been in abeyance. 
-z ` France would not be France if, onge the Gestapo had gone, the lid had 
_ not flown off the cauldron and opinions comé’ surging out. The Paris 
ress-is full of them, and within a range about as widely as that 
Fea the Daily Worker to- the’ Dasly- Teed is like wine after the 
* stilted cniforpsity of thé ‘Vichy papers. “But for lack of communications 
and nation-wide information any comment on political trends given as. 
early as October, 1944 must be full “em marks: Here are some 

~ e of them: 

i Is General de Gaulle acceptable ti all factions? iis he as partial to 
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absolute power as he sometimes appeared while in Engtand? and will 
he capitalize dissension i in order to stage a coup?. How united are the 





` resistance groups? How strong-are‘the Communists? How represent- ` 


ative is his nominated Government? ‘Are there less splinter dissensions 
than before the war? - Fo what economic future is. ‘nationalization of the 
mines a pointer? If there is. more tolerance, patience, and sobriety than 
ever before, will, at survive’ till: elections can be held? ` A bare record of 


the happenings. in Paris since. its liberation. suggests -answers to some i 


of these questions: 

When General de Gaulle reached. Pariso on Aug. 25 he found a resists 
ance movement already united into’ one almost, though.not quite, 
comprehensive organization, the Consesl National. då la la-Resistance. This 
council, which had held its first pletiary segsion-in the previous May, 
consisted of the 16 organizations representing eight resistance groups, 
six political parties, and the two main bodies of the Trade Unions.+ 
Its complexion was not unknown to him, for resistance delegates from 
France itself had held 49 out-of the 102 seats on his Consultative 
Assembly at Algiers. Nevertheless, when he came to Cabinet- -making 
he and his full team of hommes d’ Alger were faced with-a Tow of candi- 
dates for office no less competent, though of e ence very different 
from their own. It is said that the General’s original intention was to 


‘found his centre of gravity on the Popular Democrats—a Catholic party’ 


re iting all classes and ranging from M. Bidault (chairman of the 
C.N.R.) on its left to M. Pleven (nicknamed Ie catholsc des trusts) on 


its right. This party is more confident in its ideas than are its fellows `- 


of the right, perhaps because it has a straightforward ideological basis 
for its defence of individual liberty. This notion he abandoned’ on 
seeing the strength and variety of the other resistance groups. 

the balance of popular opinion tip in favour of a wider choice, he step} 


on to the dropping side of the scales and appointed to the- Ministries of, l 


a 


Foreign Affairs (Bidault), Production (Lacoste), Finance 7 Peed); ae 


Labour (Parodi), Agriculture (Tinguy Prigent), dhd formation - Soa 
(Teitgen), six resisters who- from one month to the next:stepped; deser- | : 


vedly enough, from clandestinité and never a night in their “own ‘bed 


into a daily routine of leather-topped desk and saluting’, huissiers. To K l 


the disappointment of some resisters the Ministry of the nt ist (Tixier) 
went to a man of Algiers, This provisional Government 


t. 12. og 
The General’s next move, highly desirable inthe state òf coinmuica- 
ations, -was to make a lightning round: ie mnany, as possible -of the ` 
Ruritanias in the main provincial cities. In less than a-week iti Septem- . 
ber he covered Lyons, Marseilles, Toulouse, Bordeaux, Limoges, and, 


1 Membership of the C N.R. (17 ta je, 
representatrveð 


Groups: Combet. Wiens Thwe Libération | Zono Sad, „Frònt = 


National, Libération Zone Nord, Coux de le Règatance, ‘Cott de Ia Libér- 
_— cain Ctyils ot Milrtnirés: $ 

ohiical Partys. Democratic Sanaa Repu tan.. Geese. Popular 
Democrats, Radicals, Soclalzsts; Co a 


Trads Unions: Confédera tion Generale da Travait dewo: Seats), Conféderation i 
Chrétiens. - er 


The first two grou had in 1049 combined to form thie M.U.R. (Mowcomants 
end had in January, 1944 gathered in three cther resistance 

eee (Lorraine, Resistance; racecar sear 

Mowsement da Libération Nationale).:1 ` 7 


ai 
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Orleans. He was in Nancy on the 25th, in Lille and Lens on Oct. 1, and 
in Normandy a few days later. As is suggested in the appeal for unity, 
hard work, and obedience to recognized authority which he made in his 
nation-wide broadcast of Oct. 15, he found a very varying state of 
affairs. In Bordeaux, it is said, a miniature Fahrer was in charge, with 
Etat Major F.F.I. on one mudguard and the star of liberation and 
R.A.F. roundel on the other. In Marseilles, Socialists, Communists, and 
the rest had made common cause in order to run the town. In Toulouse 
the Communists had refused to join in. Valence was being managed by 
a young man of 23, with an executive committee ranging from a former 
socialist Deputy to a Catholic poet. As those who have seen the news- 
reels will have realized, General de Gaulle’s reception was everywhere 
vociferous. .Not only Paris but France appears to regard him as 
l'homme du 18 jwin, 1940—the symbol of courage, resistance, and 
hope. Subsequently, the long delay in recognizing his Government 
added to his stature as the only man capable of standing up to a 
Churchill or a Roosevelt, though, towards the end, it was beginning 

to cause his less fervent supporters to wonder whether he carried the 
weight they had im ae ase among the people he had met during his 
enforced stay abro Recognition was accorded by Britain, the 


' U.S.A., the U.S.R_R., Brazil, and the British Dominions on Oct. 23. 


Meantime, an illuminating incicent had happened in Paris. On Sept. 
19 the Consel National de la Resistance issued a comemunsqud on the 
outcome of its latest’ meeting. In the new France, as in Britain, 
censorship is permissible on grounds of military security only, and the 
paragraph which was replaced by the ominous “CENSURE CENSURE 
CENSURE ...” had no military significance. The outcry everywhere 
from Right and Left was instantaneous. The Government apologized 
for a mistake and re-issued a statement on its censorship malic’. The 


.. pa simply printed the apology. and the incident was closed. 


o return to the Provisional Government: apart from immediate 
aean roblems such as the integration of the F.F.I. into the Arm 
and the plans for taking over administration from the Allied amine | 
the first items on its agenda have been the elimination of the black 
market, the punishment of collaborators, the nationalization of the 
mines, and the commandeering of. the Renault works. The distinction 
between ` nationalization and commandeering is that Renault had 
worked for Germany. The difficulty of executing these tasks, gigantic 
in the most favourable circumstances, is infinitely multiplied, first-hy 
the lack of communications, and second by the decapitation of the 
Civil Service, that is, of all the higher ranks that served Vichy. At the 
moment chefs de cabinet, who are political appointments akin to our 
under-secretaries, are available, but they have no directors-general, or 
even-directors (chefs de service) to carry out their intentions. 

De Gatlle, as the man of 1940, has popular acclaim to build on. How 
much, support can he expect out of-the assorted team that is his Provis- 
ional Govérnment? From here on all is speculation, but there are 
SENE to the amount upon which all can agree. Nearly all the political 

ped es out their social and home-political programmes. These 
are ne wW summarjzing, for they contain next to nothing that was 
not in the many plans of the ’30s. Even the vocabulary is the same. 
The contents can be guessed by taking it as an axiom that the further 


, 
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to the left, the more cut and dried the plans. Drafters of the right have 
clearly been handicapped by their efforts to avoid any phrase that might 
carry a tinge of Vichy. One common feature is that all are anti-trust. 
Another, and better, pointer is the press comment upon the decisions on ` 
social and economic policy that are beginning to emerge from the 
General’s Cabinet meetings. The most interesting feature is that what 
is too right for the left is too left for the right, yet, so far, both 
accept it. Humanité welcomes nationalization ofthe mines, but would 
have preferred a decree that did not compensate the owners; the 
Catholic Aube (Popular-Democrat) also backs it, but in the tones of the 
winter Serpentine bather’s: “Come on, it’s lovely.” In other words 
there is some healthy disagreement, but everyone is at present deter- 
mined not to push it to breaking point. Of this determination there are 
plenty of instances. No paper made capital out of the censorship issue 








already cited; the Minister of War wanted to requisition the military . ` 


headquarters of the F.F.I., but has in doing so agreed to its desire to be 
unified with the army; the C.N.R. wanted early elections, but has 
accepted the Government’s standpoint and agreed to wait. For the 
first time in Parisian journalism the word compromise peeps out as a 
term of praise; compare the old Paris, where L’Intransigeant was a 


France will undergo an easier passage from liberation to the.elections 
if this tolerant mood lasts over the whole interlude. This has still many 
months to run. The present constitutional position is that a nominated 
Government has, during the first half of October, decided the allocation 
of seats in a nominated Assembly that is to meet in the Luxembourg in 
November. Its membership of 248 is, as was that of itssmaller 
sor at Algiers, to be made up of resistance representatives of fighting 
Frenchmen formerly outside France, representatives of Algeria and the 
Empire, and of the Members of Parliament—80 in number, led by M. 
Paul Boncour—who possess the double distinction of having voted: 
against Pétain on July 6, 1940 and of never subsequently serving Vichy. 
Its functions will be purely advisory, though it can choose its own 
topics for discussion and call for reports. It will hold office until con- 
stituent elections open the way to a new Constitution framed by 
popular representatives. For these elections there is, as yet, no date, 
though munjcipal elections are already billed to take place on February 1. 

In the Consultative Assembly the C.N.R. (whose members are to be 
Deputies as of right), will carry the most influence, provided that it 
can keep up among all its component groups the fellow-feeling bred 
j ssitnsié. Frenchmen would not be human if its cutting edge 
were not blunted once internal social ha g eE come up for discussion; 
it is impossible to expect thata unit like Front National, which embraces 
everyone from a Communist secretary-general to the stately M. Louiş 
Marin, will see eye to eye on every home political issue. But anctens 
combattants are good at remembering the comradeship of eie 
perhaps memory will keep them at one till the elections. Then, th 
unity is bound to break up into its party political ingredients of which, 
on present evidence in Paris, the Socialists are the strongest. The Com- 
munists, though thought to be stronger than they were, are as ever up 
against that ee of small tradesmen and peasant proprietors that 
is the core of France, and it looks probable that when evidence from 
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the provinces is added to that of Paris the 40 per cent-of rural voters 
will more than redress any urban tendencies towards the extreme left. 
This balance,of power looks steady enough to withstand minor shocks. 

“A major shock would be either some disagreement which split the 
` Socialists into splinter-groups, or some error on the side of absolution 
committed by eral de Gaulle. Of this he has so far shown no’'sign. 
- His strength lieg in the fact that he is the symbol of French wish-fulfil- 
ment during four years of oppression. If he can convert himself into the 
symbol of national unity all will be well. If he were to try to become not 
only its symbol but its instrument, some of the political groups at 
soe following his lead would very likely prove too strong for him. 
ut why should he? Every act since he landed is proof that he can 
compromise, and that he knows that~for national success he must con- 
duct an orchestra, not sing a solo. The last thing that Frenchmen want 
a four years of the Germans and Vichy is any hint of authoritarian- 


The months before him will not be plain sailing. Apart from the 
difficulties caused by ruined communications and the destruction of all 
the major ports save Bordeaux, there is.the psychological difficulty of 
appeasing the thwarted will to work among workers who lack the raw 
materials and tools for war production and national reconstruction. 
But over all this the Provisional Government is strong enough not to 
mince matters. The General’s speech of Oct. 15—which was much mis- , 
headlined in the British press, making it appear a mere grouse against 
his Allies—was, when the full full French text is read, a exhortation 
to effort, despite inconvenience. In effect it said: “Sto g bright- 
eyed. Put up your flags and bring out your lathes. ork will not be 
easy, for we are short of everything. Nor can you expect hel Dire he 
Allies, who are busy fighting. IT ALL DEPENDS ON YOU.” Present 
py eas are that if his Government continues as it has begun it will 

eve its ambition of la revolution par la lot. 


*Postscript on Foreign Policy 

It is too early to make any speculations about the foreign policy of 
the Provisional Government. All that can be given are a few facts on 
Rone sentiment towards the various Allies. Germany being, for 
rance, the only enemy, European considerations are far uppermost; 
therefore more attention is given to Great Britain and Russia than to 
the United States—except as the chief source of material help with 
reconstruction—despite the fact that it is American, not British or Rus- 
sian, soldiers who throng Paris. Socialists and Communists are naturally 

- enough strong for alliance with Russia; their admiration of her victories 
simply reinforces the political instincts they felt before the war. They 
not want to do anything that might alienate her. The princesse 
intaine is always seen in a rosier light than the matron next door. 
During the four years of French eclipse very little was said in 
appreciation of Britain. The silence was probably due to the humili- 
ation of the thought that, of two ers whom Frenchmen had 
considered co-equal, one had succumbed and the other had not. But 

` this painful emotion is disappearing as French self-confidence returns. 
Be this as it may, Britannia is now getting a better innings than 
ever before, and in many hearts stands first among foreign friends. 
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In the first place, anyone who thinks knows that,» but for her stand 
in 1940; Germany would have won, Russia or no Russia. Secondly i 
the Leclerc Division had fought with. the Eighth’ Army And had a 
splendid reception in England; as British. ambassadors its men have 
been unparalleled. Thirdly, the frst French visitors to Britain’ are 
carrying back a stirring picture of Britain’s war effort. “Even the bomb- 
ings have caused no resentment „against, the RAF., the`verdict is: “It 
had to be.” 

Translate these emotions into policy , ahd there emerges the 
e airs a de ae fe poe T r Kip 
aE (le bloc occidental) as being the only means òf sia ede 

urope to talk on g level with Russia or the United States. Most Com- 
munists condemn the idea; it would, they say, in time become an Atlan- 
tic bloc of capitalists; and be directed against Russia (see Humanité, 
Sept. 22). It might, they add, place Germany in the enviable position 
of a joker sought by both sides. But except on the extreme left the 
two policies are not thought ae and even left wing writers 
are able to advocate both. ei 
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I—The Policy of the Government in London 


THE Soviet Army reached the frontiers of Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia 
on April § of this year. At the same time Ruthenian mountain fighters 
went into action and soon transformed the Western Carpathians into a 
vast, guerrilla camp.* In August the underground forces in Slovakia 
came into the open; both they and the Slovak Army were reported to 
have proclaimed their allegiance to the Czechoslovak Government in | 
London and were re-ddmitted to the ranks of the Czechoslovak Army.* 
These Slovakian forces, directed by the Slovak National Council, 
succeeded in pinning down more than four German divisions for over 
six weeks, Meanwhile the Red Army and the First Czechoslovak Army 
Corps forced the principal Carpathian passes, and by Oct. 18 had 
entered Czechoslovak territory along a 170-mijle front. - 

The liberation of Czechoslovakia has come from two armies; the 
Slovak partisans fightitig inside, and the Soviet and Czechoslovak 
forces striking from the north. This double-handed deliverance con- - 
tains the seeds of political discord, but there are hopeful signs that th 
will never germinate. At the time of writing delegates of the Slovak 
National Council are in London conferring with the Czechoslovak 
Government, and they have declared that there is no fundamental 
difference of view between the Council and the Government as to the ~ 

1 See an article by Jean Lorraine in Defenses ds la France of Sept. 21. 7 

3 See a report in the Sunday Tones, April 9, 1944. 

$ See the from a Czechoslovak corr ent in The Times of: Oct. 5, 
1944. Ina to that pa published on 14, Dr. Stefan ieee 
toned the validity of this Sterne on the ground that the Slovak onal 
Council has riself taken over legislation and executive power in Slovakia - 

“antl democratically elected representatives of the people will be able to take 
over” 
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future of Czechoslovakia. There is a unanimous antipathy for Germany, 
whose policy of divide et smpera has thus recoiled on her own head. 
In: March, -1939 Czechoslovakia was partitioned by Germany and 
Hungary. The Czech provinces of Bohemia and Moravia became a 
Protectorate of the German Reich, Slovakia became an autonomous 
State placed voluntarily under the “‘pratection” of the Reich, -while 
Ruthenia was annexed by Hungary. This completed the process of 
dismemberment begun in 1938 at Munich (when Germany seized the 
Sudetenland and Poland occupied Teschen) and continued in Novem- 
ber of that year by the first Vienna Award, which allottéd considerable 
territories ón the southern frontier of Slovakia to Hungary. With the 
exception of Teschen, the frontiers of these territories have not been 
altered since March, 1939. Not only had Germany and Hungary 
succeeded in splitting the Republic territorially, but by propaganda 
and differentiation in treatment they had aimed at accentuating political 
divisions. The fact that this policy has failed is due to the naples 
of individual Czechs and Slovaks who have organized resistance 
underground, and to two major influences, One is the Czechoslovak 
Government in London; the other, closely allied to it, is the policy of 
the Soviet Government, which has always had a profound influence on 
Czechoslovakia. 
Russia had not taken part in the Munich Agreement and so, dis- 
illusioned by the attitude of the Western Powers, the majority of 
Czechoslovakians pinned their faith on the Soviet Government. The 
German-Soviet Non-Aggression Pact, and the fate of Poland, who had 
pee dearly for resisting Germany and had received no direct support 
om the Allies, was the theme of German pro da during the first 
months of the war. The enviable position of the Protectorate as com- 
with Poland was continuously stressed and, in spite’ of the 
’ deep hatred of the Germans, there was enough truth in’this to 
_ produce an attitude to the war which, on the surface at any rate, 
iN apathetic. In September, 1939 Russia agreed to return to 
Slovakia the territories which the Poles had seized in 1920, 1938, and 
1939, and which were now occupied by Slovak troops; in October Ger- 
many agreed to the return of the districts of Trencin, Zips, and Orava, 
taker by the Poles in 1920, 1924, and 1938, so that Slovakia had 
actually profited by the war. Furthermore, the major defeat of the 
Allies in the spring and early summer of 1940 and the collapse of France 
killed any lingering hopes of liberation from the West. The Communists 
still believed that there would be a re-orientation of Russian policy and 
were holding back until that date; in June, 1941 their hope was fulfilled 
when Germany attacked Russia, who now entered the war on the side 
of the Allies. It is not surprising, therefore, that in the first year of the 
war the Czechoslovak National Committee, forfned with the object of 
restoring the Republic of Czechoslovakia withm its pre-Munich bound- 
aries, was faced with up-hill work. Militating against it were the iron 
gip of Germany on the Republic, the separatist poy of the Quisling 

lovak Government, the disillusioned and apathetic attitude of the 
Czechoslovaks.towards.the West, and, not least, the attitude of the 

„French and British Governments, 


‘l See the Bulleten of Nov. 19, 1988, Vol. XV, No. 23, for details of the first 
Vienna Award. 
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When he resigned the Presidency of the First Czechoslovakian 
Republic after Munich Dr. Beneš became a voluntary exile. In Novem- 
ber, 1939 he formed the Czechoslovak National Committee in Paris, 
but was not cers fue by the French Government as its head, the 
reason being that he was considered to be less representative of Czecho- 
slovak opinion than the Slovak, Dr. Osusky, who was Czechoslovak 
Minister in Paris. It is certainly true that at that time a great number 
of his countrymen blamed Beneš for the tragedy of Munich, but on the 
other hand Osusky was considered by the British Government to be , 
less well qualified to act as head of the National Committee. ` ‘The 
French refused to recognize the Committee as even a Provisional 
Government, and the British, though showing a sympathetic attitude, 
-also withheld complete recognition—both Governments had accepted 
the National Committee as such,! its main purpose being the building 
up of a new Czechoslovak Army. All this was a gift to German prop- 
aganda, which claimed that the Western Powers were not prepared to 
recognize a Czechoslovak Government abroad and that they were 
therefore against the restoration of Czechoslovakia; the “émigrés” 
were said to be divided into two camps, one in Paris under Ostsky, the 
other in London under Beneš. With the fall of France these difficulties 
were resolved, and the Germans lost a useful weapon of propaganda. 
The Czechoslovak Army, which had been formed in- France under 
the terms gf the agreement of October 2 between the French and the 
National Committee, was safely evacuated, and on July 21, 1940 Mr. 
Churchill announced that the British Government now recognized the 
Nationdl Committee, headed by Dr. Beneš, as the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Czechoslovakia. 

The new Government was sworn in by President Bene’ on July 24, 
and it was decided that a State Council should be appointed to take 
the place of Parliament, though in an advisory rather than a legislative 
capacity. The State Council, consisting of forty members,’ appointed 
as being representative of all shades of opinion at home, met for the 
first time, under the Presidency of M. Rudolf Bechyne, on Dec. 12. 
Meanwhile, a military agreement with the British Government had 
been signed on Oct. 26 which provided for the organization: of Czech 
forces under the British command (in its charagter as Allied High 
Command) and for the mobilization of Czechoslovak citizens living m 
the United Kingdom. By the end-of 1940, therefore, the evolution of 
the National Committee into an effective Government, consisting of 
President, Cabinet, and State Council, with its own Army and Air 
Force serving as units in the British Command, was complete. 

The Provisional Government based its policy on a refusal to recognize 
as valid either the Munich Agreement or the Second Republic. It 
stood unconditionally for a return to the frontiers of the First Republic, 
whose legal successor it considered itself to be, and from this determin- 
ation it has not swerved. The question of the legality of the repudiation 
of the: Second Republic and of Dr. Beneš’ re-assumption of the 
Presidency is academically a problem of constitutional law rather than 
politics. Many people in London, both Czech and British, question the 

1 The French Government recognized the Committee on Nov. 17, 1939, the 
British on Deo. 21. 

1 The number was subsequently raised to fifty. 
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‘legal continuity of the Czechoslovak Government, which has not been 
officially acknowledged by H.M. Government. In the House of Com- 
mons on April 27, 1944, however, in answer to a statement that Dr. 
Beneš had “re-elected himsèlf” as President, Mr. Eden replied that 
- “that is not the position which his Majesty’s Government take up”. 

The restoration to Czechoslovakia of its pre-Munich frontiers, which 
i$ a natural corollary of the repudiation of. Munich, has presented a 
thorny problem to the British Government, since it cuts across the 
avowed Allied policy of leaving the delineation of frontiers to be settled 
aftet the war. In an official Note of Nov. 11, 1940 Dr. Beneš was 
assured that the British Government did not recognize the Munich 
frontiers and was not bound by them. This Note was based on a broad- 
cast made by Mr. Churchill to the Czechs on Sept. 30, 1940, but still was 
not technically an official repudiation—this did nôt come until Aug. 7, 
1942, when the whole position was clarified in Notes exchanged between 
“the Czechoslovak and British Governments.: The British Note stated 
that “as Germany has deliberately destroyed the arrangements con- 
cerning Czechoslovakia reached in 1938, in which H.M. Government in 
the United Kingdom participated, H.M. Government regard themselves 
as free from any engagements in this r t. At the final settlement of 
the Czechoslovak frontiers to be reached at the end of the war they will 
not be influeneed by any changes effected in it since 1938.” 

By this time the Provisional Government had been accorded full 
recognition by the British Government. The dates of the British and 
Soviet recognition (July 18, 1941) coincided and followed close on the 
heels of the Anglo-Soviet Pact. The Soviet recognition was etnbodied 
in the terms of the Czech-Soviet Treaty of Alliance, and was amplified 
on June 9, 1942 by M. Molotov’s formal statement in a conversation 
with Dr. Beneš that “the Soviet Government ... takes its stand on 
the pre-Munich Czechoslovak frontiers”.* By August, 1942, therefore, 
the Czechoslovak Government had obtained full recognition from the. 
British and Soviet Governments (July, 1941), had received a formal 
guarantee ofits pre-Munich.frontiers by the Soviet (June, 1942), anda 
formal repudiation of Munich, though without a definite guarantee of 
the pre-Munich frontiers, from Great Britain (August, 1942). Since Ger- 
many had long ago broken the Munich Agreement, it only needtd a 
French repudiation to render this document null and void. Sept. 29, 
1942, the anniversary of Munich, the French National Committee 

- formally repudiated the Agreement in an exchange of Notes with the 
Czechoslovak Government. The United States recognized the National 
Committee as a Provisional Government on July 30, 1941 and gave it 
full recognition on Oct. 26, 1942. On Oct. 28, the Czechoslovak National 
Festival, President Roosevelt sent a congratulatory telegram to Dr. 
Bene’ as President of the Czechoslovak Republic, thus confirming full 
recognition. Since the United States played no part in the Munich 

ent the question of her repudiation obviously does not arise. 

e working for its own recognition and the guarantee of its 

frontiers the Czechoslovak National Committee pursued a constructive 

and realistic policy in the East. In the past, relations with Russia— 
2 This has dispelled foar that the Soviet intended to incorpora 

ears t viet in to in - 

pathian Ruthenia (or Ukraine) in her own territories. pee 
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whom she has never had cause to fear—have always been friendly, - 
whereas relations with Poland have been complicated by minority 
and boundary problems. The German occupation of their territories 
and the terrible persecution of their peoples has produced a common tie, 
however, and on Nov. 11, 1940 the Czechoslovak National Committee 
and the Polish Government issued a declaration to the effect that the 
quarrels and misunderstandings of the past twenty years were to be 
put aside and that the. two.reconstituted countries would join in a 

‘closer political and economic association”. A Czech-Polish Co- 
ordination Committee was formed to explore the possibilities of a 
confederation of Eastern and South-Eastern States of which Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland should be the nucleus. This Committee achieved 
some success, for on Nov. 4, 1941 the delegates sent by. Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia,” and Greece to the International Labour Con- 
ference signed a declaration at Columbia University, New York, 
atnouncing the formation of a boc of those nations. The declaration, 
which made no specific proposals, stressed the need for restoring stable 
economic and social conditions to Central and South-Eastern Europe 
and received the approval of the respective Governments. Current 
reports in the press announced the formation of the Bloc as a basis, 
after the war, for a confederation of peoples from the Baltic to the 
Aegean, There is nothing in the actual text of the declaration, how- 
ever, which confirms this intention, and it must be remembered that 
statements made at the time were not official ones but simply those af 
delegates to the International Labour Conference. A more -limited 
confederation was, however, envisaged by Dr. Beneš in an article in the 
British press of Nov. 11, 1941. After commenting on the magnanimity 
shown in the Polish-Soviet military alliance, he said: “In the same spirit 
the Czechoslovak and Polish Governments have met together con- 
stantly to hammer out the implications and the structure of their 
closer union... . Our own particular contribution (to the future settle- 
ment of Europe) will be a Central European Confederation—a_con- 
federation in which ‘economic and trade rivalries are equitably regu- 
lated; in which there is a proper control’ of military, naval, and air 
force activity and preparation, and in which—taking all local varieties 
and regional aspirations into account—there is a broad similarity 
and harmony of political development.” 

On Jan. 23, 1942 an agreement was signed for a Polish-Czecho- 
slovak Confederation, the purpose of which was “to assure common 
policy with regard to foreign affairs; defence; economic and ae 
matters; social questions; transport, posts, and te Si petty 
country’ would preserve its national identity, but wo tee to 
its citizens a democratic form of government and the rights and cad ireadarn 
of the individual dssociated with demo The two Governments | 
desired “that the Polish-Czechoslovak Confederation should embrace 
other- States of the European.area with which the vital interests of 
Poland and Czechoslovakia are linked up”. The exiled Governments of 
Greece and Yugoslayia had in fact already signed a similar ent 
for confederation on Jan. 15, 1942, and were congratulated -by the 
Polish and Czechoslovak Governments in a joint resolution adopted on 
the same date as the Polish-Czech agreement. The résolution expressed 

1 The text appeared in the New York Times of Nov. 4, 1941. 
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the confidence felt “that only the co-o ration of those two regional 
organizations: can assure security and develop prosperity in the vast 
region stretching between the Baltic and the Aegean’. In the succeed- 
ing months more preparatory work was done, and in June, 1942 the 
Polish-Czechoslovak Comntuities of Co-ordination convoked four mixed 
commissions: to study the principles and the methods of the economic, 
military, sòcial,- and cultural organization of the confederation. At 
the same time the two Governments announced that they considered 
‘the confederation of Poland and Czechoslovakia to be a primary and 
fundamental aim of their foreign policy during and after the war. 
These preparations for confederation seem to have been regarded by 
certain sections of Russian opinion as an attempt to revive the old . 
‘cordon sanitaire round the U.S.S.R. This has been emphatically denied 
by Dr. Hubert Ripka, Minister of State in the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment, in a speech made on Dec. 15, 1943 by the Czechoslovak Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and also by the Polish Foreign Minister ih 
May, 1943. Indeéd, ever since the signing of the Czech-Soviet agree- 
ment of July 18, 1941 relations between these two Governments had 
been on a most friendly basis. Under the terms of the agreement the 
Czechoslovak Government promised military aid to Russia through 
Czechoslovak units which were to be formed on Russian territory, and 
in August a Czechoslovak military mission was at work in Moscow 
organizing the formation of these units under the Russian High Com- 
mand.* Furthermore, Czechoslovakia had emphasized at the very 
beginning of the negotiations with Poland that a confederation or an 
alliance between the two States would be feasible only if both of them 
had equally cordial relations with the Soviet Union. 3 
By November, 1942 the tempo of the machinery for establishing a 
post-war confederation had slowed down considerably. At the opening 
of the State Council on Nov. 12 Dr. Beneš declared that the requisite 
conditions were not yet ripe for the concrete application of federal 
projects; without the direct voice of the people and-its constitutional 
rinciple nothing final could be decided by the Government in exile; and 
y, that since the a gine of the principles of confederation 
affected the whole ‘of Europe, and particularly the Soviet Union, . 
Czechoslovakia considered it necessary in her own interests to come to 
an arrangement with her other allies on these questions. It was subse- 
qnently revealed by Dr. Ripka that the Polish and Czechoslovak Govern- 
merits could not achieve identity of views about Hungary—with whom 
Czechoslovakia was at war and Poland was not—or about Teschen. The 
biggest stumbling block, however, was the relationship between „Poland 
Russia, which on April 26, 1943 broke down completely, with the 
severing of diplomatic relations by the Soviet. The Czechoslovak 
Government was now placed in an extremely delicate position. As 
early as in February, 1943 Dr. Beneš had suggested that a Czech- 
Soviet renee based on the Anglo-Soviet era of Alliance and prepar- 
ing the way for a tripartite pact with Poland uld be signed, and had 
been told that the Soviet Government was in agreement with this 
suggestion. Obviously Czechoslovakia could not sit on the fence 
1 Published in London by the Fare 
_ pamphlet R ign Ministry e Information Service.as a 
chile cumin ins action’ for the nt GA MEE S, 1943. 
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indefinitely, and, bearing in mind her traditional ties with Russia and 
the sympathies of the majority of her people (certain elements in 
Slovakia excluded), it was inevitable that she should come down on 
the Russian side. Bearing in mind also the military victories and 
potential | strength of the Soviet Union, the well-worn anlar eve 
‘realistic’ inevitably suggests itself in connection with this 

On May 17 Dr. Ripka announced that negotiations with olan were 
temporarily suspended, giving as his reasons the breakdown of Polish- 
Soviet relations and the difficulties of agreement over Hungary and 
Teschen. In his reply, made on May 25, the Polish Foreign er, 
Count Raczynski, stated that the confederation ‘‘never could, and never 
in future will, have an anti-Soviet bias. On the contrary, its achieve- 
ment is obviously and undeniably in the interest of Russian security 
and the safeguarding of European peace. That is why the Polish 
Governthent continues to foster it sincerely and openly as a fonda- 
mental and organic factor, unaffected by considerations of current 
political tactics and any advantages which it may yield to individual 
Go?ernments on a short view”, A resolution adopted by the Polish 
National Committee on June 8 re-affirmed its decision to go on working 
for the establishment of a Czech-Polish confederation, and again on 


+ 


Nov. 12 the Polish Prime Minister expressed his desire to see a federa- , 


tion of States as a defence against future German expansion. 
Meanwhile, negotiations for the conclusion of the Czech-Soviet 
Treaty of Alliance were not proceeding according to the original plan, 
which was that Dr. Beneš should go to Moscow after his teturn from 
a United States! and that the Treaty would be signed then. The 
ran was signed on Dec. 12, 1943, the reason for the delay being the 
Government’s desire for a complete clarification of the question 
of the conclusion of treaties between Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union and the other European allies. .As a result of conversations 
which took-place with M. Molotov in the spring of 1942 the British 
Government had understood that both Governments held the view that 
«it was preferable that such agreements should not be concluded for the 
moment.* Dr. Beneš therefore postponed his visit to Moscow until the 


` matter had been again discussed personally by Mr. Eden and M. Molotov,- 


this time at the Moscow Conference on Oct. 23 and 24, 1943. 
The terms of the Czech-Soviet Treaty were based on those of the 
lo-Soviet Treaty of June, 1942. The Treaty was to be for 20 years 
and provided for mutual assistance in the war against Germany. Both 
‘parties agreed not to make sel prt peace with Germany or any other 
aggressor nation, and expr their mutual obligation to support each 
other in the event of a future German Drang nach Osten. They promised 
to broaden their economic relationship and not to interfere in each 
other’s internal affairs. A protocol to the agreement inviting “any 
third Power bordering on the U.S.S.R-or on the Czechoslovak Republic, 
and representing in this war an object of German aggression” to sign 
the agreement was obviously directed at Poland. 
This agreement with Russia has now become the “central pillar” of 
Czechoslovak foreign policy. She hopes that round it there will event- 
1 Dr. Denes paid an: oficial: amit to the United States and Canada in May anmi 


June, 1943. 
"See Mr. Eden’s statement in Parliament-on Sept. 22, 1943. 
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ually develop a voluntary system of collaboration between the States 
of Central and South-Eastern Europe, a system which will not be an 
exclusive, autarkic federation, but rather a system of collaboration 
based on co-operation between each individual State and the Soviet 
Union, as well as the Western Powers. 

With the approach of the Soviet Army to tke borders of Czecho- 
slovakia it was found necessary to come to an understanding over the 
question of the administration of the liberated territories. On April 30, 
1944 an agreement was signed by the Governments of Czechoslovakia 
and Russia on the same lines as those negotiated: by the United States 
and British Governments with the Allied Governments of other occupied 
countries in Northern and Western Europe, and with the approval of 
those two Governments. It provides that supreme authority in the 
zone of military operations shall lie with the Soviet Commander-in- 
Chief, aided by a delegate of the Czechoslovak Government, who shall 
create and direct administration in terrjtories cleared of the enemy. As 

«soon as the liberated territory ceases to be a zone of direct war opera- 
tions the Czechoslovak Government shall take over administration 
entirely. 

The recognition of the Czechoslovak Goverment and the promise 
of the restoration of their country has been a source of inspiration to the 
victims of German oppression in occupied Czechoslovakia. The émigré 
Government has direct contact with its peoples by radio, and the 
number of people punished by the Germans r listening to Czech 
broadcasts from London shows that here, as in other occupied countries, 
this weapon has played an important part in the struggle. Until the 
spring of this year the broadcasts had advocated a go-slow policy of 
carefully calculated sabotage, in order to avo-:d needless bloodshed. 
With the approach of the Red Army it was considered practicable to 
call for direct action, and on March 13 the Government called upon its 
people—particularly thoge in Slovakia and Ruthenia, where conditions 
were more favo le—to “go over from individual exploits to mass 
actions; form fighting detachments; set up national committees; form 
armed groups and guerrilla bands ... The Government will do all in 
order that you may have arms enough for defence and attack”. This 
and succeeding broadcasts have borne fruit in the recent uprising in 
Slovakia, made with the knowledge and co-operation of the Czecho- - 
slovak Government and in consultation with tke main Allied Govern- 
ments. addition to the direct contact betwzen the Government in 
London and the people in Czechoslovakia by radio there are presumably 
even closer contacts with the underground movement, whic. opvionaly 
cannot be publicized at present. 

Although it claims legal continuity with the Government of the 
First Republic, the Czechoslovak Government in exile has never 
professed to be more than the trustee of the Czechoslovak people. It 
18 not physically possible for it to prove that i- is truly representative 
ee the opinion of the people at home, a disability whiçh 1t shares with all 

vernments. It has inevitably met with criticism, mainly from 
ae and Slovaks. The former denoun-ed it in the early days, 
before Russia entered the war. To-day they are represented in the 
State Council but not in the Cabinet, and sc far Dr. Beneš has not 
consented to a reshuffle of the Government to include Communist 
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representatives in important posts. There is, therefore, still a strong 
undercurrent of Communist criticism. The Slovaks in Great Britain 
have criticized the Polish policy of the Government, claiming that it 
does not reflect the extremely pro-Poljsh attitude of the people in 
Slovakia. : z 
Plans for the government of Czechoslovakia after the liberation have 
relieved anxiety as to the representative character and legality of the 
Beneš régime, for in the spring of this year it was announced that as 
soon as possible after his return to Prague Dr. Beneš will nominate a new 
Government, mainly çomposed of those who have taken part in the 
struggle in Czechoslovakia and representatives of all political parties, 
including Communists. A Parliamentary ¢lection will be held within 
six months of the armistice! and a Presidential election within three or, 
_ at the outside, six months. A reduction in the number of political 
parties to two or three, by amalgamation of the various ies of the 
Left and Right wings and the Centre, has been suggested by Dr. Beneš. 
A constitutional decree to be issued when the liberating armies have 
crossed the frontiers receiyed the approval of the State Councilin July, 
and eee es for the re-establishment of the legal order of the Republic. * 
All the legislation of the régime of occupation will be abolished immedi- 
ately, except where administrative chaos would result,-in which case 
abolition will be postponed for a maximum period of three months. In 
any case all penal laws and legislation contradicting democratic 
principles will be immediately abolished. 

On the question of the future of its minorities the Government has 
not definitely committed itself. Dr. Beneš himself is against transporta- 
‘tion of minorities, but has admitted that “we cannot altogether rule out 
the possibility of certain. transfers as a condition for establishing the 

ilibrium of a permanent peace’’.* Dr. Ripka has stated that he 
ee. welcomes the loyal and unconditional co-operation of 

” Sudeten Germans in the present struggle and in the future Czecho- 
slovak State, but that the right of self-determination to Germans out- 
side the.borders of the Reich can no longer be allowed.* After his last 
visit to Washington Dr. Beneš, addressing the State Council on Feb. 3, 
1944, said that his visit to the United States had convinced him that 
, the Slovak problem, and the problems of the Germans and of Sub- 

Carpathian Russia, were considered in Washington as the internal 
questions of Czechoslovakia herself. If his assumption is correct, and 
the views of Washington are shared by the other Allies, then presum- 
ably the problem of the Sudeten Germans will be settled by the future 
Government of Czechoslovakia as a domestic issue. To those who 
believe that the question of minorities should be treated as a whole 
and not piece-meal this has disconcerting implications. 

The Czechoslovak Government has consistently called for the com- 
plete extermination of the Nazi Party in Germany, the punishment of 
war criminals, and the prevention of any renewal of German aggression. 

1 It is considered likely that tho. Central National Committee, consisting of 
delegates of the underground district organizations, will act as a provisional 
National Assembly S : ` 

t Seo hid speech at Manchester, reported in the Manchester Guardian, Dec! 7, 
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2 Soo The Repudiaion of Mwnick,-pubimhod by the Czechoslovak Foreign 
Ministry, London, 1943. z 
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In this they reflect the will of the whole of their peoples in Europe, for 
the Czechs in the Protectorate have been united by a common feted 
of the Germans since the beginning of the occupation, while the recent 
action of the Slovaks shows that they, too, have no love for the Germans. 


(A second article will deseribe conditions in occupied Czechoslovakia 
during the war.) i 
J. R. 
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A NOTE ON FRANCO-SYRIAN RELATIONS 


‘THE reports dated Paris Oct. 7 that M. Georges Bidault, the Foreign 
Minister, had obtained a unanimous vote in the French- Council of 
Ministers, presided over by General de Gaulle, in favour of a firm’ 

' rejection of a demand made by the Syrian and Lebanese Governments 
that France should hand over control of the local troupes speciales 
commanded by French officers, should be read in conjunction with the 

` Note on Franco-Lebanese Relations published in the Bulletin of 
Nov. 27, 1943. 

In that Note it was made clear that in,their statemerits published at 
the time of the Allied entry into Syria and Lebanon, in 1941, General 
de Gaulle and General Catroux had emphasized their intention: to 
execute treaties with Syria and the Lebanon. On June 8, 1941 General 
Catroux issued a statement on behalf of General de Gaulle, guaranteeing 
the liberty and independence of Syria and the Lebanon, and undertak- 
ing to negotiate a treaty to ensure these objects. He went on to say: 
“I came to put an end to the Mandatory regime and to proclaim you 
free and independent. You will be from henceforward sovereign and 
independent peoples... your independence and sovereignty will be 

teed by a treaty in which our mutual relations will be defined.” - 
en the crisis came in the Lebanon in November, 1943 the attitude 
of the French delegates was based on the principle that a treaty of 
alliance between the two countries must be concluded as a pre-requisite 
for the establishment of full independence. The Cairo paper La Bourse 
\ Egyptienne, in an article pablishied on Oct. 15, 1943, said: “It was 
natural for her (France) to safeguard her legitimate position as a" 
privileged nation in her dealings with them (Syria and Lebanon); 
territorial naval and air bases would be indispensable for the com- 
munications between France and her African and Asiatic possessions, 
and from an economic point of view she would wish to continue her 
trade with the Levant. Financial relations still existed, especially as 
Syro-Lebanese currency was tied to the frénc.” 

This was the French point of view, but the Syrian and Lebanese 
Governments have persistently refused to negotiate a treaty, although 
they both ratified the Treaty oi 1936, which was made abortive by the 
failure of the French Parliament to do so. . 

Both Syria and Lebanon realize that some form of guarantee from 
one or more major Powers is essential for the preservation of their 
territorial integrity, and they showed by their ratification of the 1936 
Treaty that they are willing to make concessions to a Power who is 
willing to give them the necessary guarantee. However, they now wish `~ 
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to be free to choose the Power or Powers with whom they will execute . 
a treaty, and'they do not wish to be forced to conclude such a tréaty 
with Franoe whether they like it or not. They are not a certain to 
what extent France will recover her former strength, an remem- 
ber that in 1938 the French allowed Turkey to occupy the or of 
Alexandretta, which they claim to be a part of 

Since the crisis of November, 1943 was settled considerable progress has 
been made in handing over to the Syrian and Lebanese Governments 
the various departments of Government previously under French - 
control. Post and Telegraph, Customs, Police, and Beduin control 
have all been handed over, but the French have refused to hand over 
that of the troupes spectales which ate, in fact, the Syro-Lébanese 
AT, until the two States agree to execute a treaty on the lines of that 

otiated in 1936. The result is a deadlock. 

Syrian and Lebanese Governments maintain that only when in 
possession of full sovereign rights can they negotiate a treaty as equals. 
The control of their own troops is to them one' of the most important 
of their sovereign rights, and until the French hand this over to them 
- they do not consider that the freedom and independence promised 
them by General de Gaulle and guaranteed by the sritish Gavene 
has been achieved. 

` Though not EEEE in the original tee of independence 
iven by Mr. Churchill in the House on July 15, 1941, the United 
tates of America and the Soviet Union have since recognized the 
independence of the Levant States. 
It is therefore clear that all three of the major United Nations are 
interested in the situation there as well as France. 


THÉ DUMBARTON OAKS. CONFERENCE 


Statement of Tentative Proposals 


THE following is the full text of the British White Paper, Cmd. 6560, 
regarding the proceedings at Dumbarton Oaks:— i 
ooa between United Kingdom, United States, and Soviet 
Union officials a possible World Organization were held at 
Dumbarton Oaks, W on, between August 21 and September 
28, 1944. Conversations on the same subject between United Kingdom, 
United States, and Chinese officials were held between September 29 
and October 7. The’ i r announcement was made by his cra s 
Government in the Uni Kingdom on October 9 regarding the ' 
outcome of both phases of the conversations. Identical sab pih 
were issued gn the same date by the other three Governments con- 
cerned:— 

1. “His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom have now 
received the report of their ation to conversations held in Wash- 
ington between August-21 and October 7 with the Delegations of the 
United States of America, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and 
ae Republic of China for the maintenance of peace and security. 

ere is annexed hereto a statement of tentative proposals 
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indicating in detail the wide range of subjects on which agreemienk has 
_ been reached at the conversations. 

3. The Governments which were represented in the discusses in 
Washington have agreed that, after further study of these proposals, 
they will as soon as possible take the necessary steps with a view to the 
preparation of complete proposals which could then serve as a basis 
of discussion’at a full ‘United Nations conference.” ~ 


Proposals for ‘the Establishment of a General International 
Organization 
There should be established an international organization under the 
title of The United Nations, the Charter of which should contain 
provisions necessary to give effect to the proposals which follow. 


Chapter I.—Purposes 

The purposes of the Organization should be:— 

(1) To maintain international peace and security; and to that end to 
take effective collective measures for the prevention and removal of 
threats to the peace and the suppression of acts of aggression or other 
breaches of the , and to bring about by ful means adjustment 
or settlement of international disputes alh ma may lead to a breach of 


the 

(2) To develop friendly relations among nations and to take other. 
appropriate measures to str en universal peace; 

pr o achieve international co-operation in the solution of inter- 
national ecohomic, social and other humanitarian problems; and 

(4) To afford a centre for harmonizing the actions of nations in the 
achievement of these common ends. 


Chapter II.—Principles 
In pursuit of the purposes mentioned in Chapter I the Organization 
and its members should act in accordance with the following principles:— 
(1) The Organization is based on the principle of the sovereign 
equality of all peace-loving States. ` : 
(2) All members of the tion undertake, in order to ensure 
to all of them the rights and benefits resulting from membership in 
the Organization, to fulfil the obligations assumed by them in accor- 
dance with the Charter. 
(3) All members of the Organization shall settle their disputes by 
peaceful means in such a manner that international peace and security 
are not endangered. 
" (4) All members of the Orgnization shall refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat or use of force in any manner 
inconsistent with the purposes of the Organization. x 
(5) All members of the Organization shall give every assistance to 
the on in any action undertaken by it in accordance with the 
provisions of the Charter. À 
(6) All members of the tion shall refrain from giving assist- 
~ ance to any State against which preventive or enforcement action is 
pene undertaken by the Organization. 
The Organization should ensure that States not oe of the 
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Organization act in accordance with these principles so far as may be 
necessary for the maintenance of international peace and security. 


Chapter IfIl.— Membership 


Membership of the Organization should be open tg all peace-loving 
States. 


y Chapter IV.—Principal Organs 
1) The Organization should have as its principal organs:— 
i A General ee (b) A actrees Council; (c) An International 
Court of Justice; and (d) 
(2) The oe shouid ele ae subsidiary agencies as may 
be found necessary. í 


Chapter V.—The General Aaaombly 
3 (A) Composition 
All members of the Organization should be members of the General 
Assembly and should have a number of representatives to be specified 
in the Charter. 


(B) Functions and Powers 

(1) The General Assembly should have the right to consider the 
general. principles of co-operation in the maintenance of international 
peace and security including the principles governing disarmament 

‘and the regulation of armaments; to discuss any questions relating to 
the maintenance of international peace and security brought before it 
by any member or members of the Organization or by the Securi FT 
Council; and to make recommendations with regard to any su 
princi les or questions. Any such questions on which action is neces- 
sary should be referred to the Security Council by the General Assembly 
either before or after discussion. The General Assembly should not on 
its own initiative make recommendations on any matter relating to the 
maintenance of international peace add security which is being dealt 
with by the Security Council.” . 

(2) The General Assembly shoud be empowered to admit new 
members to the Organization upon recommendation of the Security 
Ceuncil. 

(3) The General Assembly should, upon recommendation of the 
Security Council, be empowered to suspend from the exercise of any 
nee or ve ivileges of membership any.member of the Organization 

ich preventive or enforcement action shall have been taken 

E e the Security Council. The exerciše of the rights and privileges thus 

ded may be restored by decision of the Security Council. The 

General Assembly should be empowered-upon recommendation of the ` 
Security Council to expel from the Orgahization any member of the 

a which persistently violates the principles contained in the 


aN The General Assembly should elect the non- ent dishes 
of the Security Council and the members of the nomic and Social 
Council provided for in Chapter IX. It should be empowered to elect 
upon recommendation of the Security Council, the Secretary-General 
of the Organization. It should perform such functiofs in relation to 


b 
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the election of the Judges of the International Court of Justice as may 
' be conferred upon it by the Statute of the Court. 

(5) The General Assembly should apportion the expenses among the 
members of the Organization ene should be empowered to approve 
the budgets of the Organizatio 

6) The General Assembly should initiate studies and make recom- 
mendations for the purpose of promoting internátional co-operation in 
political, economic and social fele lds and of adjusting situations likely 

„to impair the general welfare. 

(7) The General Assembly should make recommendations for the 
co-ordination of the policies of international economic, social and other 
specialized agencies brought into relation with the Organization in 
accordance with agreements between such agencies and the Organiza- 
tion. 

(8) The General Assembly should receive and consider annual and 

rts from the ity Council and reports from other 


bodies of the Organization; 


(©) V 
(1) Each member of the Ee should have one vote in the 
General Assembly.. 
(2) Important decisions of the General Assembly, including recom- 
mendations with respect to the maintenance of international peace 


- and security; the election of members of the Security Council; election 


of members of the Economic and Social Council; admission of members, , 
suspension of the exercise of the rights and privileges of members, and 
expulsion of members; and budgetary questions, should be made by a 
two-thirds majority of those present and voting. On other questions, 
including the determination of additional categories of questions to be 
decided By a two-thirds majority, the decisions of the General Assembly 
should be made by a simple majority vote. 


(D) Procedure 

(1) The General Assembly should meet in regular ainal sessions ane: 
in such special sessions as occasion may require 

(2) The General Assembly should adopt its own rules of posie 
and eleçt its president for each session. 

(3) The General Assembly should be empowered to,set up such 
bodies and agencies as it may tem necessary for the R of 
its functions. 


Chapter VI.—The Security Council 
(A) Composition 

The Security Council should consist of one representative of each, of 

eleven members of the Organization. Representatives of the United 

States of America, the United Kingdom of (Grea Britain and Northern 

Ireland, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Republic of China, 

and in due course France, should have permanent seats. The General 
Assembly should elect six States to fill the non-permanent seats. These - 

six States should be elected for a term of two , three retiring each 

year. They should not be immediately eligible for re-electien. the 

first election of the non-permanent members three should be chosen by 

- the General Assembly for one-year terms and three for two-year terms. 
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(B) Principal functions and powers 

(1) In order to ensure prompt and effective action by the Organiz- 
ation, members of the Organization should by the Charter confer on the 
Security Council primary responsibility for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and wuy and should agree that in carrying out these 
duties under this resppnsibility it should act on their behalf. 

(2) In discharging these duties the Security Council should: act in 
accordance with the purposes and principles of the Organization. 

(3) The specific powers conferred on the Security Council in order to 
out these duties are laid down in Chapter VIII. 

(a All members of the Organization should obligate themselves to 
accept the decisions of the Security Council and to carry them out in 
accordance with the provisions of the Charter. : 

(5) In order to promote the establishment and maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security with the least diversion of the world’s 
human and econothic resources for armaments, the Security Council, 
with the assistance of the Military Staff Committee referred to in 
Chapter VIII, Section (B), ph 9, should have the responsibility 
for formulating plans for the establishment of a system of-regulation 
of armaments for submission to the members of the Organization. 


(C) Voting 
(Note.—The question of voting procedure in the Security Council is 
still under consideration.) 


(D) Procedure 

(1) The Seturity Council should be so organized as to be able to 
function continuously and each State member of the Security Council 
should be permanently represented at the headquarters of the Organ- 
ization. It may hold meetings at such other places as in its judgment 
. may best facilitate its work. There should be periodic meetings at 
which each State member of the Security Council could, if it so desired, 
be represented by a member of the Government or some other special’ 
representative. ` i 

(2) The Security Cóuncil should be empowered to set up such bodies 
or agencies as it may deem necessary for the performance of its 
functions, including regional subcommittees of the Military Staff 
Committee. 2 ; g 

(3) The Security Council should adopt its own rules of procedure, 
including the method of selecting its President. ; 

(4) Any member of the Organization should participate in the dis- 
cusston of any question brought before the Security Council whenever 
the Security Council considers that the interests of that member of the 


ization are specially affected. . 
5) Any member of the Organization not having a seat on the 
i Cai and any State not a member of the Organization if it is 
a party to a dispute under consideration by the Security Council should 
be invited to participate in the discussion relating to the dispute. ` 


Chapter VII.—An International Court of Justice 
(1) There should be an International Court of Justice which should 
constitute the-principal judicial organ of the Organization. 
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(2) The Court should be constituted and should function in accordance 
with a Statute which should be annexed to and be a part of the Charter 
of the Organization. 

(3) The Statute of the Court of Infernational Justice should be either 
(a} the Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice, con- 
tinued in force with such modifications as may be desirable, or (b) a new 
Statuté in the preparation of which the Stature of the Permanent Court ` 
of International Justice should be used as a basis. 

(4) All members of the Organization should, +pso facto, bë parties to 
the Statute of the International Court of Justice. 

(5) Conditions under which States not members of the Organization 
may become parties to the Statute of the International Court of 
.Justice should be determined in each case by the General Assembly 
upon recommendation of the Security Council. 


m 


Chapter VIN.—Arrangements for the Maintenance of Inter- 
national »Peace and Security, including Prevention and 
Suppression of Aggression 

(A) Pacific settlement of disputes 

(1) The Security Council should be empowered to investigate any 
dispute, or any situation which may lead to international friction or give 
rise to a dispute, in order to determine whether its continuance is likely 
to endanger the maintenance of international peace and security. 

(2) Any State, whether member of the Organization or not, may bring 
any such dispute or situation to the’ attention of the General Assembly - 
or of the Security Council. 


(3) The Pan to any dispute the continyance pf which is likely to 
endanger the maintenance- of international peace and security should 
obligate. themselves, first of all, to seek a solution by negotiation, , 
mediation, conciliation, arbjtration or judicial settlement, or other ` 

‘peaceful means of their own choice. The Security Council should call 
upon the parties to settle their dispute by such means. 

(4) Lf, nevertheless, parties to a oe tae of the nature referred to in 

3 above fail to settle it by the means indicated in that para- 
graph, Eel they should obligate themselves to refer it to the Security 
Security Council should in each case decide whether or not the 
a a the particular dispute is in fact likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and security and, accordingly, 
whether the Secirrity Council should deal Ti tag dispute, and, if 80, 
whether it should take action under 

5) The Security Council should be ed at any stage of a 
dispute of the nature referred to in ph 3 above to recommend 
appropriate procedures or methods of asjcetnent. s 

(8) Justiciable disputes should normally be referred to .the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. The Security Council should be empowered 
to refer to the Court for advice legal questions connected with other 
disputes. : 

(7) The provisions of paragraphs 1-6 of Section ( E not apply 
to situations or disputes arising out of matters which by international 
law are solely within the domestic jurisdiction of the State concerned. ` 


eof oy 
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(B) Determination of threats to the peace or acts of aggression, and action 
with respect thereto 

(1) Should the Security Council deem that a failure to settle a . 
dispute in accordance with the procedures indicated in paragraph 3 of 
Section (A), or in accordance with its recommendations made under 
paragraph (5) of Section (A), constitutes a threat to the maintenance 
of international peace and security, it should take any measures 
necessary for the maintenance of internatiénal peace and security in 
accordance with the purposes and principles ef the Organization. 

(2) In general the Security Council should determine the existence 
of any threat to the peace, breach of the peace or act of aggression and 
should make recommendations or decide upon the measures to be taken 
to maintain or restore peace and security. 

(3) The Security Council should be empowered to determine what 
diplomatic, economic or other measures not involving the use of armed 
force should be employed to give effect to its decisions, and to call upon 
members of the Organization to apply such measures. Such measures 
may include complete or partial interruption of rail, sea, air, postal, 
telegraphic, radio and other means of communication and the sever ance 
of diplomatic and economic relations. 

(4) Should the Security Council consider such measures to be 
inadequate, it should be empowered to take such action by air, naval 
or`land forces as may be necessary to maintain or restore international 
peace and security. Such action may include demonstrations, blockade 
and other operations by ajr, sea or land forces of members of the 

tion. 

(5) In order that all members of the Organizo should contribute 
to the maintenance of international peace and security, they should 
undertake to make available to the Security Council, on its call and in 
accordance with a s agreement or agreements ‘concluded among - 
themselves, armed forces, facilities and assistance necessary for the 

purpose of main international and security. Such agree- 
ment or agreements should govern numbers and types of forces 
and the nature of the facilities and assistance to be provided. The 
special agreement or agreements should be negotiated as soon as 
possible, and should in each case be subject to approval by the areh d 
Council and to ratification by the Signatory States in accordance wi 
their constitutional processes. 

(6) In order to enable urgent military measures to be taken by the 
Organization, there should be held immediately available by the 
members of the Organization national Air Force contingents for com- 
bined international enforcement action. The strength and degree of 
readiness of these contingents and plans for. their combined action 
should be determined by the Security Council, with the assistance of 
the Military Staff Committee, within the limits laid down in a special 
agreement or agreements referred to in paragraph (5) above. ; 

(7) The action required to carry out the decisions of the Security 
Council for the maintenance of international peace and security should 
be taken by all the members of the eee in co-operation or by 
some of them as the Security Council may determine. This under-- 
taking should be carried out by the members of the Organization by 


’ 
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their own action and through action of the appropriate specialized 
izations and agencies of which they are members. 

(8) Plans for the application of armed force should be made by the 
Security Council with the assistance of the Military Staff Committee 
ref to in paragraph (9) below. 

(9) There should be established a Military Staff Camie, the 
ftnctions of which should be to gdvise and assist the Security Council 
on all questions relating to the naan Ted Council's military requirements 
for the maintenance of international and security, to the employ- 
ment and command of forces placed at its disposal, to the regulation 
of armaments and to possible disarmament. It should be responsible 
under the Security Council for the strategic direction of gny armed 
forces placed at the disposal of the Security Council. The Committee 
should be composed of the Chiefs of Staff of the permanent members of 
the Security cil or their representatives. Any member of the 
Organization not ently represented on the Committee should 
be invited by the Committee to be associated with it when the efficient 

of the Committee’s responsibilities requires that such a 
State should participate in its work. Questions of command of forces 
should be worked out subsequently. 

(10) The members of the Organization should join in, affording 
mutual assistance in carrying out the measures decided upon by the 
-security Council. i 

(11) Any State, whethera member of the Organization or not, which 
finds itself confronted with special economic problems arising from the . 
carrying out of measures which have been decided upon by the Security 
Council should have the right to consult the Security Council in regard 
to a solution of those problems. - : 

(C) Reptonal Arrangemonis  _ 

(1) Nothing in the Charter should preciude the existence of regional 
arrangements or agencies for dealing with such matters relating to the 
maintenance of international peace and security as are,appropriate for 
regional action, provided such arrangements or agencies and their 
activities are-consistent with the p and principles of the Soa 
zation. The Security Council honda encourage settlement of local 
disputes through such regional arrangements or by such regional- 
a either on the initiative of the States concerned or by reference 

from the Security Council. 

(2) The Security Council should, where appropriate, utilize such 
arrangements or agencies for enforcement action under its authority 
but no enforcement action should be taken under regional arrangements 
or a 2 The se agencies without the authorization of the Security Counail. 

Security Council should at all times be kept fully informed 
`of ae undertaken or in contemplation under regional 
ments or by regional agencies for the maintenapce of international 
peace and security. 


Chapter IX—Arrangementas for International Economic and 
Social Co-operation 
(A) Purpose and Relationships 
(1) With a view to the creation of conditions of stability and well- 
being which are necessary for peaceful and friendly relations among 
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nations, eed ese should facilitate solutions of international 
economic, and other humanitarian problems and promote 
respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms. Responsibility 
for the discharge of this function should be vested in the General 
Assembly and under the authority of the General Assembly in an 
Economic and Social Council. 








(2) The various’ d economic, social and other organizations ' 
and agencies would have r ibilities in their respective fields as 
défined in their statutes. such organization or agency should be 


brought into relationship with the Organization on terms to be deter- 
mined by agreement between the Economic and Social Council and the 
appropriate authorities of the specialized organization or agency, 
subject to approval by the General Assembly. : 


) Compostion and Voting 
The Economic and Social Council should consist of representatives of 
18 members of the Organization. The States to be represented for this 
purpose should be elected by the General Assembly for terms of three 
years. Each such State should have one representative, who should 
-have one vote. Decisions of the Economic and Social Council should 
be taken by simple majority vote of those present and voting. 


(C) Functions and powers of the Economic and Social Council 
e Economic and Social Council should be empowered:-— 

ta To carry out, within the scope of its functions, recommendations 
of the General Assembly; 

(b) To make recommendations on its own initiative with respect to 
international, economic, social and other humanitarian matters; 

(c) To receive and consider reports from the economic, social and 
other organizations or agencies Tbk into relationship with the 
Organization, and to co-ordinate their activities through consultations 
with, and recommendations to, such organizations or agencies; 

(a) To -examine the administrative budgets of such 5 
organizations or agencies with a view to making recommendations to 


the o izations or agencies concerned; 
(e); To enable the stary-General to provide information to the 
Council; 


yy o assist the Security Council upon its request; and - 
To perform such other functions within the general scope of its 
competence as may be assigned to it by the General Assembly. 
> < e P 
(D) Organization and Procedure 

(1) The Economic and Social Council should set up an Economic 
Commission, a Social Commission, and such other Commissions as 
may be required, These Commissions should consist of experts. There 
should be a ent staff which should constitute a part of the 
Secretariat of the On tion. 

(2) The Economic and Social Council should Hike suitable 
ments for representatives of the specialized organizations or agencies 
to participate without vote in its deliberations and in those of the 
commissions established by it. 

(3) The Economic and Social Council should adopt its own rules of 
proceduré and the method of selecting its president. 
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Chapter X.—The Secretariat 

(1) There should be a secretariat comprising a Secretary-General and 
such staff as may be required. The Secretary-General should be the 
chief administrative officer of the Organization. He should be elected 
by the General Assembly on recommendation of the Security Council, 
for such term and under such conditions as are specified in the Charter. 
+ (2) The Secretary-General should act in that capacity in all meetings 

of the General Assembly, of the Security Council, and of the Economic 

and Social Council, and should make an annual report to the General 
Assembly on the work of the Organization 

(3) The Secretary-General should have the right to bring to the 
attention of the Security Council any matter which in his opinion may 
threaten international peace and security. 


Chapter XJ.—Amendments 
Amendments should come into force for all members of the i- 
zation when they have been adopted by a vote of two-thifds of the 
members of the Genel Assembly and ratified in accordance with their 
respective constitutional by the members of the Organization 
having permanent memento: on the Security Council and of a. 
majority of the other members of the Organization. 


Chapter XII.—Transitional Arrangements 
(1) Pending the coming into force of the special agreement or agree- 
ments referred to in Chapter VIII, section B), paragraph (5), and in 
“ accordance with the provisions of paragraph 5 of the Four-Nation 
Declaration, signedat Moscow, the 30th October, 1943, the States parties 
to that declaration should consult with one another and as occasion 
arises with other members of the Organization with a view to such” 
joint action on behalf of the Organization as may be necessary for the 
poy No of eee international peace and security. 

rovision of the Charter should preclude action taken or 
ee in relation to enemy States as a result of the present war by 
the Governments having responsibility for such action.. “ 


Note.—In addition to.the question of voting procedure in the Security 
Council, referred to in Chapter VI, several other questions are 
still under consideration. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

On Oct. 10 an ultimatum was presented to the Germans at Aachen 
to surrender within 24 hours but was rejected, and heavy air and 
artillery attacks on the city were resumed on its expiry. Several strong 
German counter-attacks were repulsed and relief columns, coming up 
from outside, were smashed, and during the 3 days Oct. 10 to 12 the 
gap in the ring round it was narrowed from 1 to $ a mile. New attacks 
were launched on the suburbs to the north-east and into the Hiirtgen 
Forest to the south-east. Several villages a few miles north of the city 
were taken and the road to Cologne cut. On Oct. 11 and 12 many 
‘counter-attacks were smashed, but in the Hitrtgen Forest the Germans 
gained some ground. On Oct. 12 night and next day great destruction 
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was caused among enemy tanks massing for counter-attacks, Typhoon 
aircraft wrecking 64 near Wärselen and 20 south of Eschweiler. 
By Oct. 14 the Americans were fighting inside the city, after arranging ` 
for some 3,000 civilians to be evacuated to the Allied liries. On 

16 the ring was finally closed, despite 5 desperate German counter- 
attacks in 24 hours to Taal the gap open. Würselen was finajly occu- 
pied, though fierce fighting went on in the neighbourhood for 2 or 3 
more days. On Oct. 17 Richterich and Kohlscheid were taken and b 
Oct. 20 the whole of Aachen itself was occupied, though it was not al . 
next day that the German Commander signed the unconditional 
surrender. Over 10,000 prisoners were taken throughout the operations, 
and a further 1 “600 in the Mnal surcendes an’ Oct. 21. 

On the Leopold Canal sector the Germans fought with great deter- 
mination to prevent the consolidation of the bridgehead gained by the 
Canadians on Oct. 6. By Oct. 10 they had made 30 counter-attacks, 
while they also made great efforts to prevent the cutting of their 
communications with South Beveland and Walcheren, and for several 

ys ped fierce fighting went on north of Antwerp in the neighbour- 

of Woensdrecht and Esschen.’ Their resistance was equally 
strong on the south ‘bank of the Scheldt opposite Flushing, owing to . 
ar rtance to them of denying the use of the port of Antwerp to 
ies, but they were unable to do more than slow down the 
Canadian and British advance. Qn Oct. 11 the Canadians cut the road 
and railway to Flushing at the point where they reach the mainland, 
near Woensdrecht, and they also made steady progress at the Scheldt 
mouth. On Oct. 14 the force which landed near Breskens joined up 
with that pushjng from the east, and on that day and the next too 
1,300 prisoners. North of Antwerp, however, Woensdrecht was lost in 
a powerful counter-attack, which recovered for the Germans the eastern 
end of the throat of the Beveland peninsula, and it was some days 
before it was recaptured and finally held. The Germans were thus able 
to keep open the routes to Flushing until Oct. 22, when further attacks 
took the Canadians to Esschen, on the Dutch frontier, which they 
crossed next day, and pushed on towards Roosendaal. i 

Meanwhile, by Oct. 16 the Canadians coming up from the Leopold 
Canal bridgehead had joined up with those moving west from the 
original bridgehead in the Scheldt “pocket’’, driving the Germans 
back on Breskens. This port was taken on Oct. 22, and the Germans 
were now confined to the western part of the pocket, with their defence 
- centred on Knocke and Heyst. 

- On Oct. 12 the 2nd Army attacked south of Nijmegen and reached 
Overloon, which they took next day. Venraij, their next objective at 
an important road junction, was heavily bombed, and was reached on 
Oct. 16, and by Oct. 18 both it and Overbrook, just to the south, bad 
_, been occupied, and 600 prisoners taken. During the next 4 or 5 days 

steady progress was en „towards Venlo, on the Maas and very near 
the frontier. 

A EE E EEN PE EET of Oct. 21, with two thrusts 
towards Hertogenbosch from the Oss area and from south-east. By 
Oct. 23 Schijndel and 3 other towns had been taken, and Hertogenbosch 
was threatened. 

Between the Lek and the Waal on Oct, 22 the Germais abandoned 


t 
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two villages they had been holding, and next day British troops 
captured Grpheusden. 

On the Moselle progress was slow, in very difficulf senate against 
strong enemy resistance. Fighting went on in Maiziéres for over a week, 








-its importance being that 1t,commands the northern approaches to - 


Metz. On Oct. 11 the Americans took ee 20 miles east of Nancy. 
Local gains were made by them near Epinal and Lunéville, and in the 
woods above Belfort the French Ist y cleared the enemy from 
Gehan and Longegoutte by Oct. 15, and et control of the-road going 
north-east from Le Thillot. Very ‘heavy fighting went on north of 
Lunéville and south-east of Rambervillers, where the Germans made 
frequent counter-attacks: On Oct. 16 Glonville and Fontenoy were 
taken, between Lunéville and Baccarat, and progress made north-east 
of Le Thillot. The Americans withdrew from Fort Driant on the 
outskirts of Metz, finding it impossible tp get control of its maze of 
tunnels. 

On Oct. 17 and 18 the Germans made frequent counter-attacks on 
the French north of Le Thillot and the Americans south-east of the 
Parroy Forest, but the Americans gained some more ground and took 
. Laval and other villages , and also pushed some distance along the west 
bank of the keea near Metz. Oct. 19 Bruyères was captured; 
due east of Epinal, and progress made beyond it. On Oct. 22 the 
Americans attacked north of the Parroy Forest and took Coincourt, 
18 miles east of Nancy, and next day some other places further to 
the east. > 

e eee attacks were made on Bochum and Wilhelmshaven 
(Oct. 9); on Cologne by Mosquitoes (Oct. 13); on Duishurg, where over 
10,000 tons were drop by over 2,600 R.A.F. bombers during 
Oct. 14 ad a tbe nie t, for the loss of 20 aircraft; on Brunswick, 
Hamburg, Berlin, Mannheim, etc. (Oct. 14); Wilhelmshaven and Ham- 
barg (Oct. 15), eee Oct. 16) by ae es Stuttgart (twice), 
Nuremberg and Wiesbaden (Oct. 19); Hamburg and places in 
Western Germany (Oct. 22). - 

The heaviest day attacks were on: Walcheren gun sites and dykes, 
Cologne, and Coblenz (Oct. 11); Ruhr oil plants, a Bremen aircraft 
factory, Osnabruck railyards, and airfields in N.W. Germany (Oct: 12), 
when 18 enemy fighters were destroyed and 9 bombers lost; Duisburg, 
where over 4,500 tons were drop pped by by Lancasters and Halifaxes in 
the day, as part of the attack referred to above; also Cologne, Saar- 


brücken, and Kaiserlautern, and oil refineries near Dusseldorf in a . 


series of attacks on Oct. 14 and 15 in which over 2,200 B bombers 
took part, losing 49; the Sorpe dam south-east of Dortmund, with direct 
hits by a new of 12, Ib. bomb (Oct. 15); Cologne, for the 3rd 
time in 4 days (Oct. 17) by 1,300 bombers with over 800 fighters, for 
the loss of 16 aircraft; Bonn, Cologne, and Kassel (Oct. 18) by both 
Lancasters and B aircraft; Mainz, Ludwigshafen and Mannheim (Oct. 


19) by Bs, of which 22 were lost; and Hamm, Münster, Hanover, and’ 


Brunswick by over 1,100 Bs, and Neuss by T R.A.F. (Oct. 22) without 
loss. 

The offensive was well maintained, except for bad weather con- 
ditions, against all the enemy’s 1. of c. and concentration points just 
behind his lines, and effective attacks were made on special targets 

/ 


e 
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such as gun positiéns at Flushing and Breskens and the dam near 
Dieuze, which was breached, causing the flooding of Dieuze on Oct. 
20. Very great damage was done to railway communications, on Oct. 
18 alone, for instance, the line from ‘Utrecht to Münster being breached 
in 50 places. 

Ate: the loss of the destroyer Rockingham was announced on Oct. 
10. Many enemy auxiliary craft were sunk or damaged off the Dutch 
coast, British losses being almost negligible, and on Oct. 14 and 15 
successful operations were carried ont along the coast of Norway by 
carrier 

On Oct. 10, the Allied Command warned all shipping off the Nor- « 
wegian coast that it would be liable to attack, in view of the importance 
of cutting all the sea lines with Germany. - 

On Oct. 16 figures of p’isoners taken were issued, showing over 
606,000 since D-day. Gf Oct 13 it was stated that some 60,000 
German troops were eved still to be in St. Nazaire, La Rochelle, 
La Pallice, and the Royan ared, preventing the Alhes from using 
Bordeaux. 

The Germans continued to report the defeat of Allied attacks at 
Aachen and-in the other sectors until they had to admit the loss of 
places of importance. They claimed that in the first half of October 
they had taken 3,259 prisoners and captured or destroyed 765 tanks 
and armed reconnaissance cars, 49 guns, and much other material. 

On Oct. 16 they stated that Salzburg had been bombed for the first 
time, the Cathedral hit, and the Mozart House destroyed. At Bonn 
they said the university, many cultural places, and 16 hospitals had all 
fallen victim to the bombs. _ 


RUSSIA 

By Oct. 10 the Russians had reached the Baltic coast in Latvia, 
just south of Libau, and in Lithuania were only 20 miles from Tilsit, and 
the Germans declared they were now confronted by 7 armies, with 
1,000 tanks at their head, which were advancing on a front of 120 
miles, The place near T ilsit the Russians took was Taurogen, 12 miles 
from the E. Prussian frontier, and during the next few days they reached 
a large number of towns and villages both north and north-east of , 
Memel and further south, between Tilsit and Kaunas. Meanwhile, 
heavy air attacks were made on Riga and Libau and on shipping 


off those ports. 

-On Oct. 13 Riga was captured, and good progress made towards 
Tilsit, which, with Insterburg, was heavil y bombed. Steady progress 
was made west ee south-west of Riga, and by Oct. 17 the line running 


south to Mitau (Yelgava) had been cleared. 

On Oct. 18 the Russians crossed the East Prussian frontier for the 
first time and took Eydtkuhnen, on the line to Kénigsberg, and by 
Oct. 21 the defences had been broken through in the area between 
that railway and the Rominten Heath. The Germans were retreating 
across the Niemen on each side of Tilsit, with the Russians in pursuit, - 
so E. Prussia was now being invaded from both the north-east and the 
“east. The Russians did not announce this until Oct. 23, when they 
reported that the frontier defences had now been broken through to a 
depth of 18 miles on a front of some 85 miles, and many towns taken, 


- 
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including Virbalis, Eydtkuhnen, Goldap, Villunen, Rominten, Wizainy, 
Suwalki, etc. In the Memel area, also, a largé number of places were 
captured, and the right bank of the Niemen from its estuary up to 
Jurburg cleared except for Memel itself. By Oct. 24 Ryssian forces 
were reported to be some 35 miles inside E. Prussia. 

In Finland Liinahamari was taken on Oct. 13, depriving the Germans 
of their chance of evacuation by sea to` Kirkenes. On Oct. 15 Petsamo 
was captured, and by Oct. 23 the whole of the nickel mine area had 
been occupied. The Finns reached the Kemi River on Oct. 15, and next 
day entered Rovaniemi, which had been set on fire by the Germans. 
' On Oct. 17 they reported that the Germans were now fleeing to Norway 
to avoid being caught between the Russians from the east and the 
- Finns from the south. Those in the Salla area were moving towards 
Ivalo. On Oct. 21 the Finns took Sodankylae, 80 miles along the 
Arctic Highway from Rovaniemi, having covered the distance in 4 days, 
while the Russians next day reached the Norwegian frontier. 

The Germans reported “complete defensive successes” in fighting 
north of Warsaw on several days, and the defeat of enemy onslaughts on’ 
Riga; also the breakdown of enemy attempts to encircle their forces on 
the Arctic Front. Over Petsamo they claimed the destruction of 110 
Soviet aircraft on Oct. 9 and 11, but admitted the evacnation of 
the town on Oct. 15. On Oct. 16 they said the western part of Riga had 
been evacuated in a withdrawal from the Dvina to shorten their line. 
In the fighting in the Baltic countries they claimed the destruction of 
558 Russian tanks in the first half of October, and in Finland reported 
the destruction of 180 aircraft in 2 days. 7 


SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 

In Hungary by Oct. 10 the Russians had reached Debie, after 

a great tank: battle on the plain in which the Germans claimed the 
destrpction of 427 Russian tanks in 10 days’ fighting. On Oct. 11 the 
Russians crossed the Tisza and captured Szeged, and on Oct. 12 
Subotica and Horgos, over the Yugoslav frontier. They were now 
fighting only 50 miles from Budapest on the line running there from 
Szeged, and on Oct. 13 reached the Tisza at new points about half-way 
across Hungary towards Ruthenia. No reliable information was avail- 
able as to whether fighting now began in Budapest itself, but reports 
reached France that patriots seized some buildings on Oct. 17 and that 
the Hungarian 1st Army, under Gen. Milo, had joined the Russians. 

On Oct. 19 Debrecen was occupied, and it was announced that in 
the battle from Oct. 18 to 18, 91 aircraft, 29 tanks, and 222 guns had 
been captured, with over 11 000 German and Hungarian prisoners. On 
Oct. 21 and 22 many places north and north-east of Debrecen and north 
and west of Szeged were captured, including Csongrad, 70 miles south- 
east of Budapest, and Nyerigbaza, north of Debrecen. By this time 
the Russians, exploiting the capture of Szeged and Subotica, were also 
pushing westward to the Danube at Baja, which they entered on Oct. 22, 
and to the confluence of the Tisza and the Koros at Csibgrad. They 
also reached the Tisza north of Nyerighaza. 

In N. Transylvania Cluj was fnere on Oct. 11, and Oradea Mare 
next day, with Borga and many other towns. 

Bisttita wds-taken-on Oct. 13 and Pa Zalau, and aan other places 
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north and north-west of Cluj during the following days. The speed of 
the Russian advance may be judged by the fact that by Oct. 18 Sighet, 
right up on the 1938 border of Rumania and Ruthenia, was taken, 
and next day, Baia Mare, south“ of it, clearing virtually all Transyl- 
vania and the whole length of the Upper Tisza valley of the enemy. 

In Yugoslavia the main line to Nish was cut on Oct. 10 oe 
capture of Veliki Plana, and next day, with the co-operation of Tito’s 
forces, Kniazjevec was occupied, north-east of Nish. The two forces 
were now closing in on Belgrade, and Topola, Krusevac, and other 
places to the south and south-east were captured. By Oct. 16 some 
1,500 prisoners had been taken in the árt of Belgrade, and the 
fighting reached the streets. On Oct. 18, when the city was almost 
cleared of the enemy, the Germans announced that all the bandits and 
Bolsheviks there had now been wpe out, and complete calm reigned. 
On Oct. 20 Belgrade was occupied (which the Germans admitted) and 
next day Kragujevac, the chief armaments centre. South-east of the 
capital a German force was encircled, and after failing to fight its way 
through to the relief of the Belgrade garrison, it was wiped out between 
Oct. 18 and 20, losing some 9,000 killed and 8,147 prisoners. f 

Meanwhile Nish and Lescovacs were captured on Oct. 18 by a com- 
bined force of Russians, Yugoslavians, and Bulgarians, and next day 
Prokuplye, west of Nish. On Oct. 20 Tito’s forces entered Dubrovnik, 
and on Oct. 22 the Russians took Sombor, just east of the Danube and 
south of the 1998 frontier of Hungary, and just sores of Belgrade 
crossed the Sava and captured Semlin. l 

- The Russians at the Carpathian Passes had cleared all” of them from 
Dukla to Yablonica by Oct. 12, on which day it was announced by the 
Czechoslovak Government that the 1st Czechoslovak Army -Corps, 
formed in Russia, had fought its way through the thians in co- 
operation with the Red Army into Czechoslovakia “a few days ago”. 
The Dukla Pass had been forced at the inning of October, and on 
the 6th a Czechoslovak community south of it had been liberated. 


Or Oct. 18 Moscow announced that the 4th Ukrainian Army had 
crossed into Slovakia and Ruthenia through the Lupkov, Ruskii, Uzok, | 
Virev, and Yablonica Passes on a front of 170 miles and taken 
Teresv, ‘Jasina, Rahov, Ruskoe, Cercisne, Uzok, and many other places. 
This advance, and those north from Debrecen and from N. Transyl- 
vania were ‘now conver, in a vast movement to force the Germans 
from all their positions in the great arc of the ‘Carpathians and 
Transylvanian Alps. 

In Greece Corinth was occupied on Oct. 10, and next day Sarande, 
just over the frontier in Albania, was captured with the co-operation of 
patriot forces, and mopping-up tions begun in the Delvino region, , 
inland. On Oct. 14 Athens aad th e Piraeus were occupied, British 
naval forces landing there next day. ‘A parachute force had seized the . 
airfield on Oct. 12). Megara air base, some 30 miles west of Athens, was 
also seized, and a landing was made on Corfu. In the Aegean Naxos 
was occupied on Oct. 15, Lemnos, after a day’s fighting, on Oct. 17, and 

to (Karpathos) and Santorin (north of Crete) on Oct. 18. On 
Oct. 20 Thebes was entered by “Land Forces, Greece” ) tise pushed on 
north with great rapidity and by next day ; were pearing Lamia. By 
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Oct. 23 all Euboea had been occupied. In the Epirus Col. Zervas’ - 
guerrillas captured Yannina and Metsovo on Oct. 22. 

The air offensive was, maintained against shipping off the Dalmatian 
coast and in the Aegean, and warships also shelled targets along the 
coasts, including those of Albania and Corfu. Air bases in H 
Austria, and Czechoslovakia were frequently attacked. Several vessels 
were sunk in the Aegean and off Greek ports, including Salonika, near 
which a destroyer was sunk. 

The Germans announced on Oct. 15*that the betrayal by Rumania 
and Bulgaria had made it necessary for them to evacuate southern 
Greece, and this had been in progress for weeks. A few well-provisioned 
islands in the Aegean were still being held. . 


ITALY 

On Oct.. 11 5th Army troops reached Livergnano, only 11 miles south - 
of at cf Gavieuan and the 8th took Sah Lorenzo and made progress south- 
west of o. Thenceforward both armies were engaged in heavy 
fighting against E teouutorod enemy forces over very difficult country. 

The Germans counter-attacked persistently, and several places changed 
hands several times. It was not until Oct. 16 that ene was 
finally occupied by the 5th Army, and the Germans continued to put up 
desperate resistance on the far side of the town. On Oct. 207it was 
stated that 10 German divisions had just been identified in this sector, 
covering Bologna, as against the 3 or F known to be there on Sept. 10, 
when the offensive began. 

The 8th Army met with very aom regjstance in i pal oe aie up 
the Rimini-Forli-Bologna road, or Via Emilia, and parti ly in the 
neighbourhood of Cesena. By Oct. 15 they reached the Scolo-Rigossa 
Canal, north of the road, and Canadian e crossed it to get to 
within 3 miles of Cesena. This town was now being approached from 
the east and south. Greek patrols crossed the Fiumicino river on Oct. 
17, and New Zealanders reached the Pisciatello, crossing it north of the 
Via Emilia on Oct. 19. Two bri eads were established and joined 
up, and the advance continued to a, which was entered on Oct. 20. 

South of the Via Emilia the forces moving on it from the south 
reached the town the same day after advancing through the hills 
against stiff resistance. 

On the coast Cervia was occupied on Oct. 23, only 13 miles from 
Ravenna. Between Cervia and Cesena the Canadians established a 
bridgehead over the river Savio and held it against violent counter- 
attacks, while British troops enlarged a bridgehead they had alréady 
secured further up the river, west of Cesena. 

Air operations included heavy attacks on railways in northern ‘Ttaly, 
-and on lines of communications just Behind the enemy lines. On Oct. 12 
the outskirts of Bologna were hit by the greatest number of bombers 
ever sent to one target by the 15th Air- Force, and 1,700 sorties were 
flown that day. Shipping at Trieste ands the Breda arms works at Milan 
were also S attacked, 


` PACIFIC AREA 
For 7 days, Oct. 10-16, Formosa was subjected to an almost daily 
series of air attacks which did tremendous damage to military objectives 


° 
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of all kinds; including oil ‘stores, hangars, factories, docks, etc., and 


resulted in the destruction! of over 900 Japanese aircraft and the sinking _ ` 


or damaging of very large numbers of ships and small craft. The first 
attacks were made by carrier-borne aircraft, but by Oct. 17 3 had also 
been made by B29 bombers from bases in China, and U.S. Navy H.Q. 
then stated that Formos had been so battered that it should no longer 
be a target for the Air Force. On Oct. 10 the bombing of air bases on 
Luzon, in the Philippines, was also begun and by Oct. 16 about 100 
aircraft had been destroyed and 30 more shot down while attacking a 
carrier force off the Island. In icular a heaVy attack was made on, 
airfields in the Manila area on Oct. 15 when large numbers of aircraft 
were destrayed or damaged. Targets in northern Luzon were again 
attacked on Oct. 17, and off the coast 2 transports were sunk and 5 ships 
left on fire, while on Oct. 18 and 19 Davao airfields, on Mindanao Island, 
were bombed. U.S. losses were, comparatively, very small in all the 
attacks. i : 
* All these-operations were preparatory to the next U.S. move. They 
completed a series of air aah sea attacks on Japan’s West Pacific bases 
which Nai ee June 6, and resulted in the sinking of at least 356 ships 
and the aging of probably 550 more, and the destruction of 15827 
aircraft in the air ad 1,253 on the ground. In addition, submarines 
sank 205 vessels of all kinds. ` ; 

When the attacks wére at their height, in the middle of October, the 
ered Fleet approached the area of operations, and, according to 
Adm. Nimitz, in a statement on Oct. 17, fled on seeing that the Ameri- 
can Fleet’s fighting strength was unimpaired. Actually, no damage of 
consequence was done to the U.S. battleships or aircraft carriers, but 2 
medium-sized ships were hit by air torpedoes and retired from the area. 

The sequel was announced on Gct. 20; a landing was effected on the 
east coast of Leyte Island, in the Central Philippines, by a major 
amphibious operation in which over 600 ships took part. A bridgehead 
was secured in the area of Tacloban, the capital, and the airfield there 
seized, all with small loss. The Japanese were reported to have ted 
the attack further south, and were taken by surprise, though on Oct. 18 
and 19 continuous air attacks were made on the Viscayas group of 
islands—Cebu, Negros, Panay, etc., all in the Central Philippmes. By 
Oct. 21 it was stated that some 100,000 troops had been landed, and 
the Japanese were fleeing to the west of the island. On Oct. 22 Tacloban 
was occupied; also the road junction at Dulag and the airfields there, 
and enemy counter-attacks from the southern part of the island were . 
repulsed with heavy losses. American losses in the fighting were 
extremely light, and all the landings were made on schedule. Gen. 
MacArthur pointed out that the Japanese positions were now cut in half, 
isolating possibly 500,000 men. h flank of their defensive line in 
Philippme waters could now be rolled up at will. 

Heavy air attacks were also maintained on Balikpapan oil refineries; 
targets in the Ryukyu Islands, south of Japan, where on Oct. 9 58 ships 
were sunk or dam and 89 aircraft destroyed; the Volcano, Mariana, 
‘and Palau Islands; Wake Island; garrisons at Rabaul and on Bougain- 
ville; Timor, Ceram, and Buru; Pomelaa nickel refinery, in the Celebes, 
and shipping off the coast; and Paramushiro, in the Kuriles. 

On Oct. 18 it was announced that in the North Carolines Ulithi atall, 
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- north-east of Yap, had been seized and occupied in September, and on 
Oct. 15 Nyulu atoll, south of Yap. 

The Navy Department announced on Oct. 18 that U.S. submarines 
had sunk 33 ships (3 destroyers, 8 transports, 1 tanker, etc.) and that 
the 14th Air Force, based on China, had sunk 8 ships and damaged 
many more at Hong-kong on Oct. 16. 

The Japanese claimed the sinking by submarines of an aircraft 
carrier and a destroyer early in the month, and said that in the first air 
attack on Formosa 100 aircraft were shot down in 6 hours, From Oct. 

‘14 onwards they sent out reports of the sinking of large numbers of U.S. 
warships, their first communiqué stating that “continuing our fierce 
attacks on the U.S. task force our aircraft sank 3 aircraft carriers, 3 
warships of unknown character, and a destroyer, and damaged 2 
vessels, and the enemy were panic-stricken, disorganized, and fleeing”. 
The Super-Fortresses “fled in defeat, almost without dropping any 
bombs”. The destruction of 160 aircraft since Oct. 10 had now been 
confirmed, it added, and “we sustained some damage”. 

On Oct. 16 they said that 9 carrier ships were sunk or damaged on 
Oct. 12 and 13 and 11 other warships badly damaged, and “the 
enemy is in flight, with our forces in pursuit ready to deal an annihilat- 
ing blow”. Later that day they claimed the sinking of another carrier, 
a battleship, and 2 cruisers, making, they said, 16 warships sunk and 19 
damaged. At the end of the battle ‘‘Halsey’s Fleet will have ceased to 
exist, and the successes scored so far surpass in numbers-and strategic 
importance the victories of Pearl Harbour and Malaya’. On Oct. 17 
they added that these successes had “set back the impending invasion 
of the Philippines by at least 2 months”. 

On Oct. 18 they announced the death of 3 more admirals, making 22 
in 7 weeks. 

Reporting the Leyte landing they said their forces were “confronting 
the enemy with undaunted resolution”. Six aircraft-carriers and 6 
battleships had been sunk, and the Emperor had granted a rescript to 
the C.-in-Cs of the Army and Navy d that the two Forces, in 
close co-o pi yaa “have intercepted an enemy Fleet, and, after violent 


fighting, have greatly damaged that Fleet”. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 
On Oct. 19 Tiddim was captured and the enemy were uisel south- 
ward. Local actions also occurred in Arakan on the Mayu hills. On 
Oct. 17 and 18 warships and aircraft shelled Car Nicobar and Nancowry 
Islands, doing Si damage. Four aircraft were lost, but the ships 
were un 


CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA. Oc. 17.—The Government decided to prohibit all 
poe propaganda and decreed the immediate suppression of the 

talian Fascist paper |I} Mattina d'Italia, the German paper Destsche 
La Plata Zeitung, and every other similar publication. 


AUSTRALIA. Oct. 19.—The Prime Minister, speaking at Perth, 
said a complete recasting of their war effort had been under way for 
some time, designed to fit Australia to be an organic base, just as was 
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Britain fitted for the war in Europe, while at the same ene enabling the 
striking power of their fighting forces to be “sharpened to the ultimate 
in effectiveness”. 

Oc. 22.—It was disclosed that the U.S. Army and Navy: had com- 
pletely withdrawn from the country, leaving only skeleton supply units. 


BRAZIL. Oct. 11—It was announced in Rio de Janeiro that the Navy 
would in the near future assume entire pespousbilty for patrolling the 
South Atlantic. 


BULGARIA. Oct. 11.—Moscow report of Bulgaria’s acoeptanca. of 
the armistice terms. (ses U.S.S.R.) 

Oct. 14.—British, Russian, and American delegates arrived in Sofia, 
according to Cairo radio, to supervise the evacuation of Greek and 


Yugoslav territories by Bulgarian troops. 
Oct. 15.—Arrival of delegation in Mosc (see- USSR) 


CANADA. Oct. 10.—Mr. Mackenzie King stated that opportunity 
would be given for discussion in Parliament of the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals before the Government entered into any final commitment. 

Oc. 14.—The Prime Minister announced the appointment of a 
Minister of National Health and Welfare, a new Department, and the 
assumption of new portfolios by the Minister of Munitions and the 
Minister of Pensions respectively. The former became also Minister of 
Reconstruction, and the latter, Minister of Veteran Affairs. The new 
Minister was Mr. Brooke Claxton. 2 

Oct. 19.—-Protocol signed for compensation of Canadian interests in 
the Petsamo nickel mines. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Oc. 23.—Representatives of Britain, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, India, Newfoundland, and Southern Rhodesia 
met in Montreal to discuss how to secure the closest co-operation in 
establishing air routes between the units of the British Commonwealth. 


CHINA. Oc. 10.—General Chiang Kai-shek, speaking on the 
anniversary of the “double tenth’’, admitted that the military situation 
was serious, but said the coming year would bring victory. 400,000 
Chinese regular troops remained east of the Peking-Hankow and 
Hankow-Canton railways. Replying to foreign criticism, he said that 
“recent malicious rumours” had resulted in a section of foreign opinion 
advancing confused views on China’s military and political affairs. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Oct. 13.—A political and military delegation, 
of the Slovak National Council, the body directing the rising in Slovakia,” 
arrived in London. 


DENMARK. Oct. 23.—-The German police chief in Denmark an- 
nounced the arrest of a Danish clergyman, accysed of sabotage and of 
plotting the murder of 3 Danes. Stockholm reports stated that he was 
tortured by the Germans, who said he had corifessed. 


EGYPT. Oc. 11—The Prime Minister told the press that Egypt 
would not hesitate to accord until the war ended all facilities and 
assistance required {for decisive victory, not only in Europe, but ee 5 
the Pacific. The Government were resolved to do everythin 

might convince the democracies generally and Britain particularly that 7 
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t was a real friend whose friendship was sincere in peace-time and 
who remained loyal to her en, ents in war-time. 
Oct. 20.—Mr. Churchill arrived in Egypt from Moscow. 


FINLAND. Od. 16.—Appointment of British political representa- 

tive to accompany the Allied contro] commission. (see Great Britain.) 
Oct. 18.—Mr. Shepherd, the British political representative, arrived in 

- Helsinki; also British members of eg Allied armistice control com- 


mission. 


FRANCE. Oct. 11.—Spanish note re activities of Spanish exiles in 
S. France. (see Spain.) ) the Government decided to block temporarily 
all dealings in gold or foreign exchange. Foreign exchange cheques, 
letters of credit, and commercial bills must be deposited with the 
Ministry of Finance. (Gold was selling in the black market for about 
twenty times its official EA ; 

M. Lebrun met General de Gaulle in Paris. 

Oc. 12.—General Eisenhower, addressing war co mdents in 
Paris, stated that there would be no fraternization with Germans: 
“We go in as conquerors. We shall treat them justly, in conformity 
with the civilized standards as exemplified by our Govemments.” 

An ordinance was published fixing the manner whereby the new 
enlarged Consultative Assembly would be chosen. The number of 
delegates of the resistance movement was to be increased by the addi- 
tion of 17 members of the National Resistance Council and 48 represen- 
tatives of movements the existence of which was unknown in iers. 
This gave a total of 148. The number of extra-metropolitan seats 
would be raised from 21 to 28, and that of delegates of the former 
Senate and Chamber from 20 to 60. Oversea territories would retain 
their 19 representatives. 

It laid down the obligation of the Government to consult the 
as on the Budget and an loans of over 500 million francs, and oñ 
proposed ordinances touching “individual liberties, the organization of 
public authorities, and the social and economic structure of the 
country”. If the Assembly did not give a decision within 10 days . 
(20 for the Budget), the Government could issue the law. 

Oct. 13.—The National Resistance Committee announced the 
conclusion of an agreement with the Provisional Government providing 
for the fusion of the F.F.I. with the Army. 

Oct. 14.—Gen. de Gaulle, in a broadcast over the whole French 
network, warned the nation that Germarty would be beaten only by 
renewed and bloody exertion, in which “France wants to and must take 
the greatest possible part”. „Their ports, except Bordeaux, were out 
of commission, the transport system and railways virtually paralysed, 
the factories without coal or electricity, and the mines in a dreadful 
state. Agricultural eqdipment was worn out, and'stocks of fuel and 
raw materials completely-exhausted. They had lost 300,000 men in 
battle or executed by the Germans, and 3 million as prisoners who had 
been deported. He weht on: 

. “There have been those who thought that Allied aid ii ee 
restoration of our production would be rapid and powerful. The 

deluded themselves. The first task of the belligerents is to feed vora- 

~ cious war... Also, our Allies are States each of which, while fightmg 


t 
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“the same enemies as we are, pursues its own interests and makes its own 
policies. Indeed, many a Frenchman may well be amazed at the kind of 
tting aside (wne sorte de relegation) with which the other Great 
Pen are at present treating France in regard to the conduct of the 
war and the preparations for peace. History will'show whether such an 
attitude is of service to the cause of liberty... or whether it will be 
useful to the future urfity of the present coalition. But for the present 
we have to take things as they are, and recognize that in our present 
difficulties we must above all rely on ourselves. . R 

What they had to do was beat the enemy, establish themselves 
abroad, and rebuild and renovate at home. From top to bottom all 
must take their full legal responsibility. All that improvised authority 
which in the past was so justified for the expulsion of the enemy must 
cease. The task of governing fell on the Government, which would 
aceount for its activities to the representatives of French sovereignty 
as soon as they had been chosen by universal suffrage. The right to 
command any armed force belonged exclusively to the chiefs appointed 
by the competent Ministers. All encroachments on authority would 
gravely jeopardize the war effort, their reconstruction, national unity, 
and France s international stature. 

Lastly, they must establish unity. They were unfortunately divided . 
by the misfortunes they had gone through. But apart from a con- 
temptible handful the overwhelming majority were men of good faith. 

Oc. 16.—The Quai d'Orsay, in a statement to the press, declared 
that they had not been kept informed of discussions which, according 
to the Tass Agency, had been going on between the Allies regarding 
terms for Germany,. and recalled the various statements .made ‘by 
Gen. de Gaulle that France would not recognize any settlement in the 
drafting of which she had no part. 

Od. 17.—The arrest was announced of Adm. de Laborde, former 
Naval C.-in-C., who commanded at Toulon when the Germans violated 
the armistice in November, 1942, and of Adm. Marquis, also of Toulon. 

An agreement was announced between the Ministry of War and the 
National Council of Resistance providing for the integration of the 
F.F.I. in the regular Army. The ane announcing the incorpor- 
ation had been published on Sept. 20 
P 20.—-Laval'was sentenced to death in his absence by a Marseilles 

urt. 

The Cabinet announced that agreement had been reaċhed with the 
Alied Command under which the country had been divided-into two 
zones, one añ “Army zone” and the other a “Zone of the Interior”, the 
latter under full French authority. The dividing line was stated to run 
from Boulogne to the Ardennes and thence to the Rhone valley and on 
to Marseilles. : 


Oct. 23.—Gen. de Gatlle’s Administration was recognized as the 
Provisionak, Government of France by the Governments of Great 
Britain, the United States, Russia, Australia, Canada, New Zealand, 
South Africa, and Brazil. 

Georges Suarez, director of Awjourd'hus, was sentenced to death in 
Paris for waging a. press campaign against the patriots and writing 
articles urging complete collaboration with Hitler. 


* 
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GERMANY. Od. 10.—Berlin radio reported a message to the Youth 
Leader Axmann from Hitler who said he had given a shining example 
of his fanatical will to sacrifice; and that Hitler Youths had shown 
their unshakable will for victory by their exemplary deeds in the 
Volksgranadier Divisions and in all other ranks of the Wehrmacht. 
(Axmann had reported that 80 per cent of Potsdam’ s Hitler Youth had 
volunteered for servjce.) 

Oc. 15.—The wireless services announced the death of Arnel 
as the result of a motor-car accident on July 17. 
` Oct, 17.—Berlin radio announced that Gen. Seidlitz, who, with some 
Jews, was at the head of the so-called “Free Germany” committee, 
had been condemned to death in his absence. The Russians were using 
this committee as a new weapon, and it had been dropping leaflets 

the old lies of 1918, according to which y was 
a just and honourable peace if the people divorced themselves 
om their leaders. 

Oct. 18.—Hitler issued a proclamation declaring that the enemy had 
reached their frontiers at some points and was redoubling his efforts 
“to smash up our Reich and to annihilate the German people and their 
social regime. His ultimate aim is to root out the German men”. 

. They now stood alone again, as they had in 1939, and were resolved 
to carry out a second large-scale mobilization. They must, and would 
succeed, as they did before, in driving the hostile forces back from the 
Reich until a peace was guaranteed which safeguarded the future of 
Germany and of Europe. To strengthen the forces, especially of the 

~ Wehrmacht, he called upon every man able to carry a weapon to prepare 

for the fight. : 

In every Gaw of the greater German Reich a Volkssfurm would be 
-set up, composed of all able-bodied men aged 16 to 60. All its members 
„were soldiers under the Army code for the duration of their service, and 
this service was to have priority over duty in any other organization. 

The Gawletter would be entrusted with the establishment and com- 
mand of the Volkssturm, and Himmler, in his capacity as C.-in-C. 
of the Forces of the Interior, was responsible for its military organiza- 
tion, instructors, equipment, and armament. Military by-laws concern- 
ing this decree would be issued by Himmler, and political by-laws by 
Reichsleiter Bormann. 

Himmler reviewed the first 13 -battalions of the Volkssturm in E. 
Prussia, and in a speech recalled the Pe EE 

1813 in preparing the way for the victory o a NE Napoleon, and 
then outlined the position that now faced th e war had become 
very difficult for their enemies, who, contrary to their expectations, now 

’ found that a new west front some 540 miles long confronted them. 

The rising in Warsaw, which cost the Poles 200,000 dead and the total 
annihilation of their capital, was engineered in the hope that Germany 
would be tod weak to cope with a rebellion in her rear. While American 
soldiers were asking themselves more and more what they were fighting 
for, the war-weary British people were sated with Maa ee of 
an imminent end to the war. So, to force a ion the. ist Parachute 
Division was thrown in at Arnhem, and total destruction was its fate. 
This force was entirely British, with not a single Jewish Englishman 
among them. 
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New squadrons were being formed in the Luftwaffe, and paratrooper 
units were being reformed from men of the Lufiw 
They had entered a defensive phase; their enemy woul have to learn 
. that every mile of ground taken would have to be paid for with a river 
of. blood. “Ever and again”, he said, “resistance will flare up in their 
rear. Every farmstead...and every tenement block... will be 
defended by men who do not fear death, and if they fall, by women and 
gis. Like werewolves, our men will fall upon the enem Pa ried 
erever the enemy enters. the soil of our country Volkssturm 
must be ready to engage him, attack him on, the ground, jump op him 
from the air, assail him with the fury of a fanatic... joo on hin 
cursed may they be, will learn that a penetration into German sli is 
equivalent to national suici 
Never must a Volkssturm man capitulate. If somewhere a responsible 
leader in a blind alley believed he had no other choice but to give in, he 
must surrender his command to such of his subordinates as were 
resolved to continue the à 
The deputy Press Chief stated, according to the Oversea News 
Agency, that men at home would take up arms the moment their area 
or place of work was threatened. The Volkssturm was not an under- 
ground movement, but a rising of a nation in arms—not q preparation 
for defeat, but, for victory. It was strictly in accordance with the terms 
of. the Hague Convention for war on land, and would form a regular 
wing of the Army. The men mould not have uniform, but would wear 
a white arm-~-band. 

The Oversea Radio stated that in a proclamation addressed to Hitler 
by the field-marshals the number of Anny officers killed at the front 
since the war began was given as 50,000, including 138 generals. 

_ Details of the military government to be established in Germany 
were announced, in Paris, by Brigadier Holmes of G5. They applied to 

. the “combat phase” only. Law 1 disbanded the Nazi Party and the 
Hitler Youth.. abrogated the laws con national symbols and 
attacks on the Party, and abolished the Nazi flag. 

"Law 2 suspended civil and criminal courts and abolished party courts. 
It provided that the former would later be allowed to continue their 
work on taking the oath to administer justice under laws established by 
the military government. German political prisoners would be released” 
and cared for, and the supreme commander had peas to revoke 
sentences. 

Other laws provided for the preservation of Nazi ‘party records, on 
pain of death for their destruction, established a military gazette for the 
publication of the laws, established Allied military marks as legal 
tender, authorized military control of all Be eae by the Reich 
and by nationals of countries at war with th es, provided for the 
control of posts, telegraphs, etc. and the censorship of civil communica- 
tions, and other matters of administration. 

The Ist ordinance, provi for-the security of the Allied forces, laid 
down fhe offences punishable by death, including espionage, communi- 
cation with the enemy forces, unlawful possession of firearms, pillage, 
sabotage, etc. Partisins would be shot, and the holding of hostages’ 
could be decided only by local commanders. 

The 2nd ordinance established ay. courts for the trial of offences 
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against the interests of the Allied forces and offences under German 
law. A peon would have, the right to réceive a copy of the charge 
against him, to be present at the trial, and to examine and cross-" 
examine any witness brought against him. oe S 

The trial of war criminals did not come under the jurisdiction of the 
military government, which was, however, responsible for their appre- 
hension. : 

Brigadier Holmes said there.would not be an armistice, and perhaps 
not a surrender, but the Allied armies wert ready to go in and administer 
Germany during the phase preceding the cessation of resistance. The 
long-term policy of what was to be done with Germany was a matter for 
the Allied Governments, and did not fall within the purview of G5. He 
also said that as the French Army advanced into Germany it would be 
in precisely the same position under Gen. Eisenhower as the British 








and ‘U.S. Armies. , . 

GREAT BRITAIN. Oct. 10.—Lord Vansittart asked in the House of 

Lords for an assurance that there would be full opportunity for debating 

any peace treaty or provisional settlement. Lord Cranborne replied 

- , that the conclusion of a treaty was a prerogative of the Crown, 

` but assured the House that there would be opportunity for full dis- 
cussion in Parliament of the broad Imes of a peace settlement. 

A meeting of M.P.s decided to set up a new Anglo-French Inter- 
Parliamentary Committee. 

The opening meeting took place in'London of a conference to discuss 
arrangements regarding inland transport in Europe after liberation. 
Countries participating were Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, 
Luxemburg, The Netherlands, Norway, Poland, the United Kingdom, 
the’ United States, the U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia. 

The Foreign Office announced that if the Germans carried out plans 
for mass executions at concentration camps at Oswiecim and Birkenau,, 
the Government would hold responsible all those involved, and would 
spare no effort to bring them to justice. 

Od. 11.—Mr. Law, Minister of State, announced in the House of 
Commons that Portugal had teed that she would not, by granting 
asylum, permit war crimi to escape the decisions of the national 

~ or international tribunals competent to try them. 

He also stated that the Polish Government had authorized him to 
‘say that on Oct. 4 they received a message from General Bor in Warsaw 
that he would have to surrender; there was therefore no reason to 
doubt that the German claim to have captured him was correct. 

The Colonial Secretary announced in the House of Commons that 
on the night of Oct. 5-6 the Tel Aviv office of the Department of Light 
Industries was raided by members of the Irgun Zvai Leumi (military 
organization of the New Zionist Organization). He agreed that “the 
whole of Jewry execrated the small terrorist element in Palestine, but 
said that verbal denunciation was not enough. (see also Palestine.) 

- Oct. 14—The Ministry of Home Security announced air raid 
casualties in the U.K. for September as 170 killed (or missing presumed 
killed), and 360 seriously injured. 

Oct. 16.—The Foreign Office announced -that Mr. F. M. Shepherd. 
had been appointed Political Representative in Finland, and would go 
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there with the British element of the Allied Control Commission in 
Finland. 

The King returned to Ponda after a 5-day tour of the battle areas in 
France, Belgium, and Holland. 

Oct. 17.—A White Paper was published containing the Government’s 
adh for the regulation of air rt after the war (Cmd. 6561). 
t stated that the Government wished to see a radical change in the 
situation; set out six main objectives of international co-operation; ` 
and proposed that a new air convention should be drawn up, indicating 

the scope of its task. The proposals were provisional. 

Mr. Attlee, replying to a question in Parliament, said “the only 
countries which can be represented as of right at a peace conference 
are those which have participated in the war as belligerents”’. 

- Oct. 18.—Mr. Attlee stated in Parliament that up to the end of 
` August the casualties of the Imperial Forces on the Western Front 
totalled 103,842, of whom 20,795 were killed, 63,193 wounded, and 
19,854 prisoners or missing. They included tasualties to Dominion 
forces and to other oversea personnel serving in the U.K. forces. 

The Colonial Secretary announced that the Government proposed to 
establish a Standing Central African Council covering North and South 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, with a permanent secretariat. 

Telegrams to the Greek King and Prime Minister from the King and 
Mr. Churchill. (see Greece.) - 

Announcement of ordinances for military rule of occupied Germany. 
(see Germany.) 

Ocd. 19.—Protocol regarding compensation for the Petsamo nickel 
mines taken over by Russia. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Od. 20.—-Official statement regarding the Moscow conversations. 

(see U.S.S.R.) 
_ The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated in Parliament that the aver- 
age daily expenditure for the 3 months April-June was a little over 
£13} illien, and in July-September £14 million. The House voted a 
credit of £1,250 million. The Parliamentary Secretary stated that the 
cost of the war up to Sept. 2 was £23,893 million. 

Oc. 21.—Mr. Alexander, speaking in London, stated that the largest 
ocean convoy of all time—167 ships, with over a million tons of cargo— 
had crossed the Atlantic and arrived safely at British ports. Only one 
U-boat was reported but it was unable to make any attack. He also 
said that part of a vast British Fleet, capable, in itself, of fighting a 
general action with the Japanese Navy, was already under way for the 
Pacific. 

Oct. 22.—Mr. Churchill arrived back from Moscow. 

Lord Swinton arrived in London from West Africa to take up his 
duties as Minister for Civil Aviation. 

Oct. 23.—-The Government announced that “the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander has feached agreement with the competent French authorities 
regarding the transfer of the larger part of France, including Paris, 
from a forward to an interior zone, as defined in Memo. No. 1 of the 
Civil Affairs Agreement of August 25 last. This means that the conduct 
of the administration of the area of France in question and the 

nsibility therefor is now a matter for the central French authority, 
which thus effectively exercises the powers of government in that area. 
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fae ing 

H.M. Government, have decided ‘that this circumstance ‘makes it 

- “appropriate į that they should recognize the-present French administra- 

-~ tion as the Provisional Government of France and henceforth treat with 
iton that basis.” 

. The Government notified the French Government of their desire that 
‘the British representative in Paris should be put on “a more regular 
footing’, and that he should be accredited to the Provisional GoVern- 

' ment as his Majesty's Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. 

The Chief of the Imperial General Staff arrived: back in London. 


GREECE. Oct. 10.—General Paget,*C.-in-C. Middle East, appealed - 
to the Greek forces to maintain political unity 

Oct. 12.—According to a report See ae l the Greek Minister of 
Marine in Cairo, Athens and the Piraeus were ai by partisans. . 

Oct. 14.—Athens and the Piraeus were occupied by British troops. 

Oct. 15.—A clash occurred in Athens between supporters of the 
E.D.E.S. and the E.A.M sresulting in some fatal casualties, It was stated 
to be due to individual rather than party antagonisms 

Oct. 18.—The Prime Minister landed at Heraklia, followed by Gen. 
Scobie, British C.-in-C. in Greece, and Adm. Mansfield. ; 

The Ministers of Supply and Justice, who had arrived previously 
from Rome, told the press of the measures taken by the Government- 
to restore order out of the chaos cadens gea the German occupation. 
They said the arrest had been ordered of all members of the three 
collaboration Goyernments, and many had already surrendered to the 
police. 

The Minister of Supply also said that aai of the rival factions, 
the E.A.M. and the ED. E.S., were now fighting side by side in the 
Epirus district. . 

The King received a message from King George VI expressing his joy 
at the liberation of Athens, and saying that the Greek people had 
throughout given a shining example of courage and steadfastness. M. 
Papandreou received a message from Mr. Churchill, who said the liber- 
ation of Athens, the city in which democracy was born, was a fitting 
symbol of the resurgence of security throughout oppressed Europe. 

The Prime Minister, addressing the people in Athens, made a strong 
appeal for the handing over to Greece of the Dodecanese Islands and 

- Northern Epirus (Southern Albania) together with extensive Bulgarian 
. territories. 

The crowd frequently interrupted the speech with cries of “No King, 
but rule by the people”, and “E.A.M.” ,or slogans demanding democracy, 
prosperity, work, and cheap bread. 

Oct. 19. —The , broadcasting from London, said that at the most 
dramatic moment of her history Greece had proved worthy of herself, 
and had shown that mankind could rely on her in any righteous cause. 
But the war was not yet ended. The enemy was fighting to gain time. 
“The struggle to ensure ‘our national rights”, he said, “is only now 
entering its decisive phase, and Greece must not lose on the diplomatic 
field those rights she has earned by her struggles and her sacrifice.” 
But all must help, and they must not, by inopportune divisions two 
paces before the end, detract from the great moral assets anki which 
the nation would be able to ensure its rights. 
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GUATEMALA. Oct. 20.—Presitient Bones’ s Povi cane 
was overthrown iby a movement led By Army officers. ` , 


HUNGARY. Od. 15. —Budapest radio announced- the signature a 
an order of ‘the day by the Regent stating that he had asked fer- an 
atmistice. Subsequently the announcer said:*““We draw attention to 
the fact that the order does not mean'that' the H troops have 
ceased or will cease fighting. The fight for the time being goes on with 
undiminished vigour 

The Chief of the General Staff, Gen. Voeroes, issued a statement 
ire ok out that so far it was only a question of armistice negotiations, 

e outcome of these was uncertain, and every soldier and unit was 
therefore togo on ‘fighting with all his might in face of every attack. 

Late at night patna leader of the Arrow Cross organization, broad- 
cast an “order of y” in which he said the internal enemy of their 
country had allied himself with the external, so that together they 
might strike their deadly blow at the nation’s life. “A selfish coalition ` 
of interests formerly led a parasitic existence on the life of our nation”’, 
he went on, “and when our nation took up arms in the struggle for 
freedom this coalition . . . did all it could to make us fail in this struggle. 

. The Regent allowed an insidious and murdarous cam of dis- 
mption to carried on in the rear of the German and Hungarian 
fighting troops with the aim of bringing about their colla The onl 

. Guarantee of our survival and self-preservation is the throwing of 
our might into the decisive struggle... by the side of Germany, 





Italy, and Japan. . 

Oc. 16. Budapest radio in a ‘ ial announcement” soon after 
1 a.m. said the attempt to dais ungary to Bolshevism had been 
frustrated in the very last hour, as the 1e people, workers, and peasants 
and, above all, the Army refused, in ing majority, their adherence 


to dishonourable treachery. A few minutes after the sensational news 
of the treachery of the Regent and his Government had been broadcast 
Hungarians of all classes in all the cities, and particularly in Budapest, 
rose in protest against the treason, and “the German headquarters 
and authorities have been ordered to give every possible BA to 
the e npari E 
o reported in the evening the issue of a proclamation, 
„in ect y’s name, declaring void that of the day before announcing the 
uest for an armistice. 

n afterwards the radio announced that Admiral Horthy had just 
made a statement ing that he had decided “in this most serious 
hour of Hungary’s history, in the interests of the successful prosecution 
of the war and of eternal unity, to resign my post of Regent ed to give 
up all the prerogatives connected with that office! I have asked M. de 
Szalasy to form a Government of national unity”. 

Szalasy issued a statement sa the Regent had retired and had 
acknowledged the resignation of M. tos and his Government. He 
had also agreed that he (Szalasy) should form a Regency Council of three 
members to settle the question of the Head of the State and that, pending 
the formation of the Regency Council, he should, in his capacity 
as Prime Minister, temporarily exercise also the powers of Regent, 
lest the delay should bring serious harm and peril upon the nation. 


` 
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He later announced that the Regency Council consisted of Gen. 
Berckt, Dr. Rajniss, and Dr. Osia. 
dismissed Generals de` Dalnik and Veres, ninaning the 
Ist and 2nd Armies, and appointed successors. Decrees were broadcast 
later announcing a ‘curfew in Budapest for the. hours of darkness, and 
prohibiting gatherings of more than 3 people in the streets. Only cars 
bearing German number plates were allowed to move. Other decrees 
prohibited Jews from leaving their houses, and forbade Aryans visiting 
them. 
French reports stated thaf Himmler was in Budapest. The new 


' Government was announced as including Jenoe Szoelloesy, Deputy 


Premier; Baron Kemeny, Foreign Minister; Gabor Vajna, the Interior; 


_ and Gen. Be , National Defence and Chief of the General Staff. 


Oct. 17.-The Germans reported the “desertion” to the Russians of 
the C.-in-C., Gen. Miklos, and his Chief of Staff. 

Budapest radio broadcast an order by the “military commander” of 
the capital to alk members of the Army to’ “proceed immediately to 
their respective barracks, military quarters, or private homes”. 

Szalasy broadcast an order of the day to the y, promising Hitler 
that Hungary would do her duty, and declaring, “‘Either we destroy or 
we will be destroyed”. They had to build the Magyar Reich, a national 
and socialist community, and “burn out everything and everybody who 
sins the sacred will of the nation”. 

A Army spokesman, broadcasting to German troops in . 
Hungary, said: “We must now renounce all hopes of freaks of fortune. 
The world around us seems black and full of dangers; at last we are 
eye to eye with death. - Sacrifice to the last drop of blood is demanded. 
of us. 

Od. 18. —Horthy was reported to be interned in Germany, according 
to reports reaching Sweden from Berlin. 

Oct. 19.—It was learnt that the Minister in Copenhagen and his whole 
staff had gone to Stockholm and declared their continued allegiance to 
Adm. Horthy; also that the Legation in Ankara had issued a statement 
that the Minister and the whole staff remained loyal to the Constitution 
and to Adm. Horthy. 

Oct. 21.—The German Oversea News A ency announced from Buda- 
Saeg Adm. Horthy had been flown to y “at his own request” 

use his life was in danger from Hungarians who were outraged at 
his*‘treacherous conduct”. 

It also stated that “when, on Oct. 16, Horthy’s proclamation was 
read over the wireless betraying Germany and announcing the capitula- 
tion of Hungary the opposition party immediately took counter- 
measures. They decided to prevent such an action at oe and to do 
T with the decayihg regime of the bourgeois clique. The pressure of 

ition steadily increased, and soon Horthy’s position became 
ae le. Faced with such a ae te he made his political retreat 
in the early morning of Oct. 17.” 


ICELAND. Oct. 23.—A new three-party Cabinet was formed, with 
Hr Thors (Conservative) as Prime Minister and Foreign Minister. The 
other two parties represented were the People’s Front (Communist and 
Radical Socialist) and the Lakour Party. 
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IRAN. Oc. 15.—The Government were understood to have recently 
refused to grant an oil concession to the Soviet Government so long ~ 
as the war continued. 

Oc. 16.-—Several To pers were reported, by the Russian Tass Agency, 
to have expressed ppointment at the refusal to t oil conces- 
sions, describing the Russian offer as having PERE i PAER significance 
for the development of Iran’s economy. 

Oct. 21.—The Prime Minister told the press that the Soviet Govern- 
ment, the American Standard Oil Co., the Sinclair Oil Co., and the 
British Shell Co. had all been negotiating for oil concessions for many 
months, the Russians for northern Iran and the British and Americans 
for the south-eastern area. Fierce opposition was shown to the grant 
of concessions by many people, and members of Parliament attacked 
the Government for wanting to grant the concessions. When U.S. 
specialists drafted a project a Government crisis occurred, and one of 
the causes of its r tion at the end of August was this oil question. 
On Sept. 2 the new aai decided that the whole matter should 
be postponed until the war was over. 


ITALY. Oct. 10.—President -Roosevelt’s announcement re “US. 
dollars for Italy. (see United States.) 

Signor Bonomi announced that a further six provinces: Viterbo, 
Rieti, Aquila, Chieti, Pescara, and Teramo, wo d pass under the 
jurisdiction of the Italian Government on Oct. 16. 

Oct. 12.—It was learnt that the British Ambassador had informed 
Signor Bonomi in a recent interview that any allegation that Britain 
would support a separatist movement in Sicily was entirely unfounded. 
A Government statement explained that the Ambassador had made 
it clear that on Oct. 4 Mr. did not actually make a special 
statement in the House on the Italian colonies, but had simply replied 
to a question. 

ey iw Roosevelt’s references to Italy in radio address. (see 
U.S.A.) 

Oc. 14.—Azzolini, former Governor of the Bank of Italy, was 
sentenced to 30 years’ imprisonment by the High Court m Rome for 
collaboration with the Germans. 

Oct. 17.—The arrest was announced of Adm. Ingianni, former - 
Director-General of the Merchant Marine, Senator Maraviglia, a - 
member of the Fascist Grand Council, and Police-General Soletti, all 
charged with collaboration with the Germans. 

Oct. 19.—Riots in Palermo followed a demonstration by employees of 
banks and tax offices demanding economic improvements. An official 
statement said the first shots came from the crowd, and that the troops 
were forced to return the fire. Nineteen people were killed and 102 
wounded, nearly all civilians. 

An Allied Commission’s report on the reconstruction of the public 
services stated that in central Italy 94 per cent of the electrical plants 
were destroyed by expert demolition squads, many copper power cables 
removed, and 60 per cent of the high-tension cable towers wrecked. Sa 
far 938 miles of these cables had been repaired, 3,812 miles of roads 
rebuilt, and 230 main road bridges repaired. 

Gasworks were found wrecked at Rome, Naples, Palermo, and Catania, 
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and aqueducts or reservoirs destroyed in Florence, Rome, Naples, Bari, 
and Palermo. fg : i 

Oct. 2’—Further rioting occurred in Palermo. Sicilian separatists were 
‘believed to be Jargely responsible... ~ 


JAMAICA. Océ. 11.—The ‘Legislature accepted a new Constitution 
which restored a large measure. of self-government to the island. 


NEW ZEALAND.. Oct. 12.—The Prime‘ Minister, Mr. Fraser, com- 
menting on the Dumbarton Oaks security proposals, commended the 
recommendation that’ national air forces be immediately available for 
combined enforcement action. 

It was announced that complete identity of views had been achieved 
in the official discussions on civil aviation with the Australian mission, 
headed by the Minister of Civil Ayiation. Mr. Fraser said’he hoped the 
principles of the Canberra civil aviation pro would be accepted 
by other nations in the interests of the orderly development of air 
transport and the preservation of world peace. 


PALESTINE. Oc.10.—A pronouncement by the Officer Adminis- 
tering the Government, Mr. J. W. V. Shaw, and the C.-in-C. Middle 
East deplored the recent activities of Jewish terrorists. Such activities 
impeded the war effort of Great Britain against Nazi Germany—“the 
most ruthless persecutor that the long history of Jewry hasever known”. 
The’ Jewish community must assist the forces of law and order, espe- 
cially by giving information leading to the apprehension of the assassins - 
and their accomplices, and not “allow the good name of the Yishuv 
to be prejudiced by acts which can only bring shame and dishonour 
to the Jewish Pope as a whole”. They announced that “every mea- 
sure, with all a le resources, civil and military”, would be taken 
to end terrorism. 

An official announcement appealed to the public for information 
about parachutists reported to have been dropped in the Jordan Valley. 
One was described as speaking the Arabic, Cena. and Scandinavian 
languages, and possibly English also. 

Oct. 11.—The Colonial Secretary’s announcement of a raid on the 
Tel Aviv office of the Department of Light Industry on Oct. 5. (see 
Great Britain.) ; 

Od. 16.—It, was announced officially that a combined military and 
police operation in the Wadi Kelt area (deep gorges leading through 
the Judean hills to Jericho) had resulted in important arrests as a 
result of information concerning parachutists dropped recently. 

Oct. 17.—The police arrested members of a terrorist organization at 
Tel Aviv. f 

Oct. 19.—The Government announced that 251 persons detained 
under the emergency regulations as terrorists had been transferred to 
military custody and removed from Palestine. 


THE PHILIPPINES. Oc. 18.—President Osmena landed on Leyte 
with the U.S. forces, and issued a statement saying the day they had 
waited for so long had come, ‘and ‘‘only those who have lived in occupied 
lands can know what is in the hearts of the people to-day. In this 
second battle of the Philippines our people can once again fight openly 
as they did on Bataan”. 
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Oct. 23. — President Osmena “entered Tacloban with Gen. Mac- 
Arthur, who said, “I am overjoyed to instél the President of the 
Philippines into office, Wé come‘as liberators. This.army of liberation 

see to it that all rights-are.restored to-the Philippines ... The 
f Philippines will live as a free, democratic nation.” 


POLAND. Océ. 10.—It was learnt that the Government | fiad notified 
the British Government that they had received reliable information 
that the Germans were planning the mass execution of inmates of the 
Oswiecim and Brzezinky concentration camps. 

Oct. 11.—Polsh Prime Minister invited to Moscow. (see U.S.S.R.) 
e President Roosevelt’s statement on future of Poland. (see United 

tates.) 

Mr. Law’s statement re General Bor. (see Great ee) 

Oct. 13.—Meeting of Mr. Churchill and M. Berut in oscow. (see 
U.S.S.R.) 

Oct. 19.—The Government issued, in London, further information 
about Warsaw showing that the Germans had arrested males between 
16 and 40 and deported them in the direction of Germany, some of them ` 
being separated and sent to Oswiecim. Up to Oct. 14 the number of 
these was 12,400. On Oct. 7 the Germans began mass executions of 
prisoners there by means of poison gas; the Polish prisoners ‘then 
attacked the Germans, and succeeded in killing 6 of the executioners 
before being overwhelmed by machine-gun fire which killed some 200 
of them. 
ae oS statement regarding Moscow PEE (see 

S.S.R 


PORTUGAL. Oct. 11.—Announcement in the House of Commons 
that Portugal would not give asylum to war criminals. (sea Great 
Britasn.) 


RUMANIA. Océ. 12.—The first British members of the Allied Control 
Commission arrived in Bucarest. 


SAN SALVADOR. Od. 21.—President Mefiefidez resigned for 
reasons of health after a fight between revolutionary forces supporting 
two rival candidates for the Presidency. Government troops were also 
involved in the fighting. 


SOUTH AFRICA. Oc. 19.—Col Reitz, High Commissioner for the 
Union Government in London, died there. 


SPAIN. Oct. 11.—An official Note, published in the press, offered 
General de Gaulle the aid of the- Government in suppressing “lawless 
elements of the Maquis” (alleged to be terrorizing districts on the 
French side of the Pyrenees), and said the Government had the situa- 
tion well in hand on the Spanish side. 

Oct. 19.—The authorities closed the French frontier, ee 
traffic over the bridge and along the railway between Irun and Hendaye. 

Oct, 22.—Elections were held throughout the country for the renewal 
of the syndicalist organizations, the first elections since the es 
system was adopted. 


SWEDEN. Od. 15.—The Foreign Office announced ae all exports of 
ball-bearings to Germany had been stopped. 
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U.S.A. Océ. 10.—President Roosevelt announced that after consulta- 
tion with Great Britain, it had been decided that dollars equivalent to 
the Italian lire issued as American soldiers’ pay would be made avail- 
able to the Italian Government for the purchase of essential civilian 
supplies in the United States. ; 

Od. 11.—President Roosevelt received nine Polish-American leaders, 
and told the afterwards that Poland “must be reconstituted as a 
great nation” and that “world opinion is going to back up that objec- 
tive. . . . It is very important that the new Poland should be one of the 
bulwarks of the structure upon which we hope to build permanent 





peace”. f 

The State Department issued a warning to Germany that if the 
plans for the mass execution of the inmates of Oswiecim concentration 
camp were carried out all those guilty would be brought to justice. 

Oct..12.—Broadcasting on Columbus Day, President Roosevelt said 
that solid foundations of a peace organization must be established with- 
out delay, and that within the new world o ization the inter-American 
system must play a vital role. In a third world war the lands of the 
Western Hemisphere would be vulnerable to attack from both Europe 
and Asia. ; ; - 

In a radio address President Roosevelt paid a tribute to the Italian 
people, and renewed Allied pledges of help to them. $ 

. Stimson warned the German ale that no German city could 
expeot immunity from destruction if maintained as part of the battle 
line. - i 

Od. 13.—Mr. Dewey declared himself in favour of “the reconstitution 
of Palestine as a free democratic Jewish commonwealth in acçordance 
with the Balfour Declaration”. 

Oct. 16.—Gen. Marshall and Mr. Byrnes, Director of the Office of 
War Mobilization, arrived back in Washington from France. i 

Oct. 17.—President Roosevelt suggested at his press conference that 
the H.Q. of the United Nations’ organization should not be tied down. 
to one place, but that meetings should be held all over the world. 

Oct. 21.—President Roosevelt, addressing the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion in New York, called for the completion of a United Nations’ 
organization to preserve the without delay and before hostilities 
actually ceased. The United Nations had “agreed that we shall not 
bargain with the Nazi Conspirators’”’, and in Germany there would not 
be left a single element of military power or potential military power. 
The people would not be plunged into enslavement, but there would be 
stern punishment for those Germans “‘directly responsible for this agony 
of mankind”. He believed that world peace was not possible unless 
America co-operated in winning and maintaining it. Words must be 
backed by action. ' 

The organization must have power to act quickly and decisively to 
-keep the peace, by force if necessary, since “policemen would not be 
very effective policemen if, when they saw a burglar break into a house 
they had to go to the Town Hall and call a town meeting to issue a 
warrant before the burglar could be arrested”. 

“The leaders of this nation”, he went on, “have always held that 
concern for our national security does not end at our borders. The 
principle has not changed, though the world has.” 
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ing in 1933 they and the other American republics had made 
the good-neighbour golicy real im the Western Hemisphere, and it was 
his conviction that this policy could be, and should be, made universal. 

The German people were not going to be enslaved, because the United 
States did not fraffic in human slavery. But it would be necessary for 
them to earn their way back into the fellowship of peace-loving nations, 

Mr. Harriman arrived in Washington, to report to the President on 
the Moscow conversations. - is ' 

Ot. 23.—The Acting Secretary of State announced that “pending 
the ion of the will of the French people through the action of 
their duly elected representatives, the Provisional Government of the 
French blic, in its efforts to prosecute the war until final victory 
and to lay the foundations for the rehabilitation of France, can count 
on the continued full and friendly co-operation of the United States”. 


U.S.S.R. Od. 9.—Mr. Churchill had a long conference with Marshal 
Stalin. Mr. Eden conferred with Mr. Molotov. 

Oc. 10.—Marshal Stalin declared at a luncheon that it was in the 
nature of things that Powers disposed to Mears should have found 
themselves unprepared against an enethy who had long prepared for 

ion. That should not happen again. Mr. Churchill paid tribute 
to the Red Army: “I always have believed and I still believe that it is 
the Red Army that has torn the guts out of the filthy Nazis.” 

The President of the Polish National Council, M. Berut, the Chairman 
of the Polish Natidnal Committee of Liberation, M. Osubka-Morawski, 
and the. C.-in-C. of the Polish Army of Liberation arrived in Moscow. 

Marshal Stalin and Mr. Molotov dined at the British Embassy, the 
first occasion on which Marshal Stalin had been a guest at a foreign 

Oct. 11.—Moscow radio announced that the U.S.S.R., Great Britain, 
and the United States had informed Bulgaria that they were willing 
to grant an armistice provided that Bulgarian troops and officials were 
evacuated fronr Greece and Bulgaria within 15 days. A United Nations 
military mission under a Soviet chairman would be sent to control the 
evacuation. B ia had accepted these a muny terms. 

Od. 12.—Mr. Mikolajczyk arrived in Moscow, at the invitation of 
the Soviet Government. ' 

Océ. 13.—Marshal Stalin and Mr. Churchill received each group of 
Poles separately, Mr. Churchill meeting M. Berut and members of the - 
National Committee from Lublin for the first time. 

Oct. 14.—It was announced in Moscow that the Government had 
asked for oil concessions in Iran.: (see also Iran.) 

Oc. 15.—Moscow radio announced the arrival there of a Bulgarian 
delegation, composed of the Foreign Minister, the Minister of Finance, 
and the Minister without Portfolio. . 

Oc. 18.—Moscow radio’ stated that Finland had not fulfilled the 
Armistice terms as regards the disarming of the German forces, and 
only an insignificant of the Finnish Army had been used against 
them in Northern Finland. f ; 

Oct. 19.—It was learnt that, by a protocol signed on Oct. 8 between 
the Soviet Government and those of Great Britain and Canada the- 
former agreed to pay 20 million U.S. dollars to the Canadian Govern- 
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ment as “full and final compensation” of the Mond Nickel Co, and the 
International Nickel Co. of Canada for the mines jn the Petsamo Oblast 
(Pechenga) which had been ceded to Russia by Finland. Payment 
would be made in 6 equal instalments over 6 years. U.S. dollars would 
be reckoned at the value of $35 to one ounce of gold. ~ 

Mr. Churchill left Moscow. He told the press that it had been a 
pleasure to have so many Jong and intimate talks with his “frien a 
war comrade” Marshal Stalin, and described the Moscow conversations 
as "‘a council of workmen and 'soldiers”. 

Oct. 20.—An official statement on the conversations, held from Oct. 9 
to 18; said that “the unfolding of military plans agreed upon at Teheran 
was comprehensively reviewed in the light of recent events and the 
conclusions of the Quebec Conference on the war in Western Europe, 

and the utmost confidence was expressed in the future progress of Allied 
operations on all fronts”. 

Important progress was made towards a solution of the Polish ques- 
tion, consultations being held both with the Polish Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minister and with the President of the Lublin Committee 
of Liberation. These discussions had “notably narrowed differences 
and dispelled. misconceptions”’. 

Conversations were continuing on outstanding points. Agreement 
il sen ag Ening perie m ba Da Karar aiio at and 
in Yugoslavia the two Governments agreed to pursue a joint policy ' 
designed to concentrate all energies against the retreating Germans and 
bring about a solution of Yugoslav internal difficulties by a union be- 
tween the Royal Government and the National Liberation Movement. 

“The right of the Yugoslav people to settle their future Constitution for 
themselves after the war is, of course, recognized as inalienable.” 

The United States were represented at the conversations by thd 
Ambassador at Moscow, Mr. Harriman, acting in his capacity of observer. 

Oct. 23._-A Government statement announced the recognition of the 
Provisional Government of France, and added, “The Soviet Govern- 
ment is basing itself on the evidence of the strengthenithg of the demo- 
cratic foundations of the Provisional Government; also on the fact that 
recognition of the Provisional Government by the three United Powers 
will assist in the greater consolidation of the French people and-the 
mobilization of its resources to continue the struggle against the-com- 
mon foe, Hitler Germany”. 


YUGOSLAVIA. Oct. 15.—It was learned that the Prime Minister 
and Gen. Velebit, head of Marshal Tito’s military mission in London, . 
had left England for Yugoslavia. 

It was announced that the King had retired the Ambassador to 
Britain, the Minister to Sweden, and other diplomats. 

Oct. 21.—The King, broadcasting from London, said-the liberation of 
Belgrade was the symbol of victory over the enemy, the triumph of their 
people’s heraism and patriotism, and the most evident lise of unity and 
Allied solidarity. He added, “I am inspired by. the deepest pattade 
to the heroic National Liberation Army and to Marshal Tito, to the 
fraternal Red Army and their great Marshal Stalin, and by reverence 

. for all the heroes and victims who have fallen for our common freedom.” 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA DURING THE WAR 


‘  YIl—Bohemia and Moravia 


THE pattern of events in Bohemia and Moravia shows the 
of the German stranglehold in that part of Czechoslovakia, for the 
Czechs (as distinct from the Slovaks) have not been able to accomplish 
any positive action towards their liberation. Although the future will 
reveal the extent of constructive planning in the underground resistance 
movement, the fact.remains that during the war years the Czechs 
have, by that resistance, only been able to exercise a negative influence. 
on German policy. The appalling tragedy is that each act of resistance 
to the New Order has meant an intensification of ‘“‘Germanization’’ 
and terrorism; resistance has disturbed the Nazis and made their task 
more difficult, it has probably affected their war effort, but it has made 
life even harder for the Czechs themselves. Germany has succeeded in. 
controlling events in Bohemia and Moravia, though she has failed to 
control the feelings of its people. . 
From 1939 until the beginning of 1941 German policy in the Protec- 
torate of Bohemia and Moravia was based on a combination of con- 
ciliation and repression. The ment of the former was the Protector, 
von Neurath; his assistant, State-Secretary Frank, provided the 
antidote. Nenrath was a professional, diplomat who had been in the - 
foreign service of each successive German Government since 1903, 
and who therefore represented to the democracies the “respectable” 
side of the Nazi régime. Frank, on the other hand, was a Sudeten 
German who had been described as ‘‘one of the most radical of Henlein’s 
followers’... by profession a publisher in Karlsbad and by .recent 
experience a politician with a reputation for brutality”. Frank, in his 
capacity of Chief of Police, was responsible not to Neurath but to 
Pier, who had virtually more authority over the Protectorate than 
the Protector himself. The Gestapo superseded the Czech police force 
(whose duties were now mainly confined to traffic control), and enforced 
the laws of the Reich on Czech citizens, for the Czechs were now bound 
by the German code in addition to their own legal code. -Tried by 
German courts, the proceedings conducted in the German language, 
and the defence usually provided by the German State, the Czech stood 
very little chance of just treatment. : 
one Germans aimed at the complete absorption of the Protectorate 
Sick Reich, a process which would obviously be achieved more 
if it was backed by the voluntary co-operation of the Czech 
oe a gain this co-operation Neurath was given the rôle of 
1 See S. Grant Duff. A German Protectorate London, 1942. 
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tonciliator, while Nazi propaganda described the benefits which her 
association with Germany had conferred on Bohemia and Moravia in the 
past, and foretold increased prosperit ity for her now that she was a 

rotectorate of the Reich. Czech intellectuals saw the German policy 

r what it was worth; they were not a minority in the population, for 
the Czech has always prided himself on his high standard of education. 
“It, was, therefore, essential from the German point of view that the 

_ Czech intellectuals should be eliminated and that Czech youth should 
not be educated to take their place. To this end the full weight of 
_ repression was brought down upon the universities, secondary schools, 
` technical schools, and research institutions, while the working classes 
received treatment which, by comparison, was preferential. 

When on Nov. 15, 1939 the students of Prague Urliversity attended 
the funeral of Jan Opletal (who had died of wounds received in the 
E veins on Oct. 28, the Czech National Festival), the same 

ee as on the National Day—the Germans deliberately 
SOME demonstrations from the Czechs. .Frank’s chauffeur was 
wounded in the fighting, and he accompanied Neurath and Frank to 
Berlin to display his wounds to the Führer. On the following day 
motorized units of the S.S. were sent to Prague, and during the night of 
Nov. 16-17 these units forced their way into the Colleges and hostels 
and dragged the students from their beds. Those who attempted to 
resist or escape were fired at and many were killed.1 The next morning 
leaders of student organizations were arrested and shot without trial 
_and thousands of students were deported to concentration camps. 
tudents of the Kounic Foundation at- Brno and of the Mining School at 
ram, who had taken no part in the demonstrations at Prague, were 
; subjected to the same brutal treatment. The German troops ransacked 
the University buildings, systematically destroying books and archives 
and looting scientific equipment. Frank’s announcement of Nov. 17 
that the Czech universities and institutes of higher education were to be 
` closed for a period of three years was both superfluous and inaccurate: 
the universities ‘are still closed. University teachers have been sub- 
jected. ta the same degradation and oppression as their students; the 
unjversity buildings and laboratories of scientific institutes. have been 
. handed over to the German universities or to German military- -authori- 
` ties. This was a blow. at the very heart of the Czech people, executed 
“with the familiar Nazi technique of terrorism and threats of terrorism, 
_in the face_of which effective resistance was impossible.* 

. But if the Czechs were to be reduced to a race of serfs it was not 
enough to. close the fields of higher learning to them. The number of 
_ Czech secondary schools has gradually been reduced and their curricula 
have been revised. Even inrelementary schools the German language is 
compulsory. -Until 1941 Czech youth could still find some outlet for its 
national aspirations in the Sokol, the athletic organization which has 
Played such a vital part in the Czech national life; in April of that year, 

owever, the Sokol was banned, and in 1942 the Curatorium for the 


“1A full description of the events of that t is given in a Csechoslovak 
Ee omagi kage g Pebucation, Two Years of German Oppression tn 


: ( ildorsal managers and shop stewards wiro warned that they would be shot 
at the first attempt to hold a protest strike. 
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Education of the Czech Youth of Bohemia and Moravia was founded, 
with the object of producing “Czech with a German outlook”. The 
Germans had discovered that’ by merely denying education they were 
not developing a race of slaves, so they provided this substitute, based 
on the traditional methods of Czech education which combined physical , 
and cultural training. By. the summer of 1944 half a million boys and 
girls had been compulsorily enlisted into this youth s@rvice and 


received its official booklet, which taught them how they have been. ` ` 


betrayed by history, and the “myth of freedom”, the “myth 
of democracy”, etc. Since their experience of life in the Protectorate ~ 
has confirmed these doctrines these children would hardly be normal 
1f they did-not lose faith in human velues. “There is no evidence that 
they accept Nazism, but they are likely to present a ptoblem for their 
future. Government, for premature cynicism is no asset to a State 
which is struggling to rebuild its national life. ~ 

The Germans have attempted, with considerable success, to eliminaté 
that section of the population which they considered dangerous, to 
warp the mind of Czech youth, and destroy Czech national culture. 


Since 1939 ‘they have been increasingly in need of Czech labour. - 


Germany could not afford to have masses of Czech workers in concen- 
tration camps; therefore, while cere is their political rights, she 
tried to gain their co-operation by conferring so-called - economic 
privileges. The trade ‘unions were amalgamated into one union, 
managed by German and quisling officials, so that the workers had 
virtually no say in their own affairs. Under-estimating the Czech 
workman’s sense of value, just as they under-estimated his political 
consciousness, the Germans pointed out how much better off he was ` 
under the Protectorate, since both the wage rate and the purchasing 
power of wages had risen, social insurance benefits had been increased, 
and unemployment was practically non-existent. However, although 
prices were controlled, most foods were only obtainable in the black , 
market, while rationing and the inevitable’ decrease of consumers’ 
oods meant that the higher wage rate did not necessarily bring 2 
igher.standard of living. In any-case the rise was apparent rather 
than real, for the worker had to make a bigger contribution to the new 
social insurance system and was subjécted to increased income~tax 
and indirect taxation on beer and tobacco. Unemployment certainly 
decreased, one reason being that the unemployed were sent to work 
“in the Reich. 2 : i ; i a 
This German labour policy was, of course, part of the plan.of econo- 
mic absorption. Wage rates and prices had to be stepped up- to the 
Reich level before the Protectorate could be satisfactorily incorporated , 
in the Reich economy. This process took longer than was anticipated, 
and the Customs Union between the Reich and the Protectorate, 
announced in January, 1940, was not established until October-of that 
year. Czech economic autonomy had by then disappeared. The-Ger- 
mans had gajned control of the banks and therefore of industry,-which 
was directly. financed by the banks. The heavy industries and the 
armaments -industry (the .Skoda ‘works:.and the Československa. 
Zbrajovka at Brno) came under direct-control of the Hermann -Göring 
works. , Smaller industrial concerns were controlled through the 
“Association of Czechoslovak Indystrialists’” now made into a comr 
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ry organization under the direction of a German, Dr. Adolf. 
seat for which Czechoslovakia had been famous, such as glass and 
textiles, were deliberately starved of raw materials, for it was the 
German plan to develop Czech agriculture at the expense of industry, 
and to eve the industrial field in Czechoslovakia open for German 
exploitation, When the R.A.F. raids on Germany began in 1942 the 
influx of German industrial firms and workers steadily increased. 

Agriculture was subjected to the same strict control. All produce 
was collectéd at central offices, the farmers and peasants only being 
allowed to retain sufficient for their own needs. (This order was 
evaded, and produce which was concealed from the Germans supplied 
the black market.) More land was put into production, the cultivation 
of sugar beet was, by a decree of March 30, 1940, increased by 25 per 
cent, and the cultivation of flax was made obligatory to all who farmed 
an area of land greater than 5 hectares. Land not under cultivation, 
was confiscated and agricultural machinery put to communal use. 
Althoug. ngn rs between the ages of 19 and 60 could be conscripted 
for agricultural work there was an acute shortage of labour in the 
summer of 1940. The Czech farmer remained obdurate in handing over 
less than the scheduled quantities of produce, and in January, 1942 
was threatened by the Protector with martial law if this amit 3 
continued. Food from the Protectorate has all along been to 
the Reich, and the additional beet and flax crops used for E distal 
purposes, so that in spite of the increased agricultural production the 
food position has mei deteriorated. Moreover, it is highly probable 
that the intensive methods used are reducing soil fertility, 

Both the German Stat and German individuals plundered the 
Protectorate of raw materials, foods, property, and land. The Reich 
commandeered military property, buil ings, the State forests, even the 
Czechoslovakian crown jewels, while German firms and private indivi- 
duals acquired Czech property and businesses by forcing the owners to 
sell at prices which were purely nominal. The policy of Aryanization, 
the familiar Nazi method of expropriating valuable property, was 
developed in 1940. In January a decree was issued according to which 
any Jewish business might be required to close down and go into 
liquidation, and in April all Jews were forbidden to carry on retail 
businesses in textiles, shoes, or leather goods. German provincial 
commissioners controlled the transfer of real estate, which mevitably 

from Czech to German owners. At the beginning of the war the 

` Germans withdrew large quantities of silver and nickel coin from 
circulation and dail increased the note circulation, thus 

_ destroying the stability of the currency. The Czechs have lost their 
overseas markets, while their gold reserve has dwindled from 2,359 

million crowns in 1988 to 1,515 in 1942, and their foreign exchange 

from 1,254 million crowns in 1938 to 728 in 1942. Czech industries 

have been destroyed and the land and forests ruthlessly exploited. 

The Czechoslovak Government in London has taken a very serious 

view of the results of Germany’s economic policy in Bohemia and 

Moravia: to quote a statement by the Information ice, “When the 

Nazis collapse they will be found to have left Czech economy in ruins’. 

1 See Four Fighting Years, published by the Czechoslovak Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs (Department of Taformation). Landon, 1943 943. 
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Tn addition to the German Protector and Chief of Police) a Czech 
Government under the Presidency of Emil Hácha has been in existence 
ever since March, 1939, but it is responsible to the Protector. This 
Government was not democratically elected and obviously has no 
- power, but it consisted originally of men with decent reputations— 
it contained no Fascists—and made the Czechs feel that they enjoyed a 
shred of independence, however nominal. Perhaps the best that 
be said forit- is that it saved face for the Czechs and that it probably 
acted sincerely at the beginning. (It is usually compared to the Vichy 
rather than to the Quisling Government.) As time went on, however, 
it must have been obvious to the Czech Government that it was serving 
the Nazis rather than its own people. A German delegation sat in each 
Ministry, and the Czech personnel of the civil service was gradually 
replaced, on various pretexts, by German personnel. Czech decrees 
were cancelled by the Protector, and the Government was forcedto issue 
decrees which emanated from the Protector’s office and were flagrantly 
directed against Czech interests. 

Not all the members of the Government were subservient, however:” 
the Prime Minister, General Elia’, was arrested in September, 1941, 
and executed in June, 1942. Even then the Government did not 
resign. By this time all but the most simple Czechs realized the true 
position, that when Czech Ministers praised the German régime and 
advocated collaboration they were either doing so with their tongues 
in their cheeks or with a Nazi threat hanging over their heads; the fact 
that in the days of the Republic they had been men of integrity now 
counted for nothing. On Nov. 25, 1941 President Beneš publicly 
denounced the e Government in a speech made .before the 
Czechoslovak State Council when he said: “The so-called Government 
of the Protectorate and its President have long ceased to be a Govern- 
ment... There-is no Protectorate for us;.for the Czech people and for 
ourselves there is no President and Government of the Protectorate.” 

In the Protectorate, as in Austria, the local Nazis did not do so well 
out of the occupation as they had hoped. They were given neither 
seats in the Government nor special party privileges. At the beginning 
of the German régime there was only one Czech party with any influence 
among the people, the, Národní Sourntenstvi, or National Solidarity 

` Party, which had an enormous membership composed of people with 
diverse political views but a common love of their country. It had a 
vague nationalistic programme: “It will emphasize the fact that 
Czechs belong to the big racial family of the Slavs. It will protect the 
agricultural soil of our country for all Czechs who work here. ‘It will 
promote Christian morality .. „ The first principle of our cultural order 
_ is the Christian character ‘of the Czech people.” The emphasis on- 
Christian morality was a reflection of the return to the Church which 
had taken place during the first AA of the Protectorate. President 
Hácha was the leader of National Solidarity, which in its early days 
acted as an intermediary between the: Government and the people. 
At the beginning of the war a number of its leaders were ‘arrested, and 
in the summer of 1940 two of its local organizations were dissolved and 
a new Executive Comniittee, containing several ann ts, was 
nominated. In May, 1941 members of the Society for Co boration 
with the Germans as the leaders of National Solidarity, and in 
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July and August there was a drastic purge of members. The Party : 
has-now sunk into obscurity. 

-Throughout 1940 the Czechs were outwardly fairly docile, for the 
grim events of October and Navember, 1939 had taught them the 
futility of national demonstrations. The Germans were not, however,- 
receiving the co-operation which they had optimistically expected, 
and on Dec. 26, 1940 Neurath announced that in the New Year there 
would be repression. The spirit of resistance would be broken, even if 
this led tó the establishment of a military dictatorghip. 

In June, 1941 the military situation entirely changed with the entry 
of Russia into the war. The strategic value of Bohemia and Moravia 
as the pivot of a drive into S.E. Europe, plus Russian exhortations to 
the Czechs to sabotage the German war effort at all costs, and a 

uickening of Czech enthusiasm for the Allied cause, brought the 
po in strength to the Protectorate. In September, 1941 Neurath 
was put on permanent “sick leave”, and Himmler’s deputy, Heydrich, 
a young Nazi fanatic with a reputation for sadistic cruelty, was ap- 
pointed deputy Protector. He immediately proclaimed a state of 
emergency, summary courts were set up at: Gestapo headquarters at 
e and Brno, and within a month more than 1,120 people, from all 
sections of the community, had been executed. 

Among the victims were General Elia’, the Prime Minister, and Dr. 
Prolik, a prominent official in the Czech Ministry of Agriculture, but in 
spite of the evidence of sabotage within its ranks, the Government was 


`, not abolished. Instead a new Cabinet was formed in January, 1942 ` 


which included Walter Bertsch, a German, as Minister of Economy and 
Labour, and Emanuel Moravec, a notorious collaborator, as Minister 
of Education. The Prime Minister, Dr. Krejci, announced that “the 
formation of the new Government is a decisive step toward the incor- 
poration pure and simple of our country into the Greater German 
Reich”. Bertsch and Moravec spared no efforts to facilitate tbis 
incorporation. Moravec instituted the Curatorium for the Education 
of Czech Youth, which has been described above, and Bertsch 
applied himself to the ruthless “mobilization” of manpower, or rather 
to the transportation of Czech manpower to the Reich. In the first 
two years of the occupation 150,000 Czech workers had been sent to 
the Reich. In November, 1942 Bertsch mobilized for work in Ger- 
many all men between the ages of 20 and 24 (about 70,000). On Jan. 12; 
1942 he had announced that all single persons could be called upon to 
work in districts of the Reich other than their own and that work 
could only be obtained through official labour offices. Ordinances 
issued on Jan. 15 fixed wages and forbade employers to entice workers 
-away from-their employment by offering them more money. In August, | 
1942 working hours in the Protectorate were prolonged to 10 hours 

daily for all adults and, where urgently necessary, to 12 hours daily for 
men over 18. An order issued in Feb., 1943 compelled all Czech men 
between 16 and 65, and women (including expectant mothers and 
mothers of children over 6) between 17 and 45 to register for war 
work, failure to register being punishable by loss of food rations: This 
regimentation has achieved a double purpose: it has provided an army 
of slaves for the German industrial war effort, and has transplanted 
thousands of Czechs from their country. The Czech workers in the 
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Reich may have proved a doubtful asset—it i is reported that for every 
10 Czech workers one German su r is necessary—but the draining 
of Czech manpower has ee Lebensraum for Germans. By March, 
1944 there weré 2} million Germans from the Reich living in the 
Protectorate. (The pre-war. Czech population was approximately 
11 million.) 

The state of emergency in Prague and Brno was lifted on Jan. 21, 
1942, in token of the “progressiye cation’” of the country. Hey- 
drich seemed confident that the leaders of the underground movement 
' had been eliminated, but the Gestapo remained active and Czech 
resistance seethed below the surface. May 26, 1942 an attempt wag 
made on the life of Heydrich, and he died of his wounds. The real 
identity of the assassins was never revealed, although a reward of 20 
million crowns was offered and all the resources of the Gestapo were 
brought into action. A state of emergency was proclaimed, wholesale 
arrests were made, and within two weeks 275 men and women-had 
been shot. The entire population of the villages of Lidice afd Ložáky 
were massacred. Heydrich’s successor, Daluege (another of Himmler's 
henchmen), proved to be even more brutal than “the Butcher” him- 
self. Altogether 1,293 Czechs were shot as a reprisal for the death of 
Heydrich. The civilized world was aghast at this new outburst of 
barbarism. The Czechoslovak Government in London appealed to 
“all the Allied nations and decent people throughout the world to hold 
up to execration the whole guilt of the Germans led by Hitler. If they 
are now beginning to murder whole families, this is an act of bestial 
hate unique in history, and they are thus calling : down upon themselves 
just retribution under the laws of God and man” 

The state of emergency ended on July 3, but life for the Czechs 
remained, at the worst dangerous and grim,-at the best unutterably 
dreary. It seems invidious for those who have not had to suffer 
occupation to attempt to describe its horrors, but perhaps a Swiss 
eye-witness’ account would not be out of place: “The Czechs pass to 
and fro in the streets, silent and grim; all signs of laughter and light- 
heartedness have disappeared. You notice that people are constantly 
feeling in their pockets or handbags to make sure whether their identity 
card or pass is safe, for if they are caught in the street without their 
pa rs after 8 o'clock in the evening they are shot.” $ 

Oct. 14, 1943 Dr. Frick was inaugurated Protector in*succession 
to Neurath, and Frank was announced to “be in charge of Government 
affairs connected with the safeguarding of the interests of the Reich, 
under his-own responsibility’. Frick made a conciliatory inaugural 
speech in which he declared his intention of doing everything possible 
to promote the welfare of the people of Bohemia and Moravia, a promise 
which carried little weight in view of the extension of Frank’s power. 

‘The revolt in Slovakia has had its repercussions in Bohemia and 
Moravia. The Germans admit that Czech youths have succeeded in 
slipping across the frontier to jain the Slovak patriots. Severe counter- 
measutes have been taken, and Frank, advising the Czéchs not to join 
the Slovaks but to take Warsaw as a warning, has announced that all 
measures have been taken to meet “any Czech folly’. On Oct. 21 28 
Czechs, including 8 women, were executed on the charge of ae ‘ 
; $ 1 See the Basle Arbeter Zeitung of ae 31, 1942, 
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national committees and inciting peaceful Czech citizens by pamphlets 
to rebellion’, affording ample proof of the determination of the 
Germans to stop at nothing to prevent the revolt from spreading into 
- the Protectorate. 

: a J.R 


A SKETCH OF THE EUROPEAN ECONOMY 


IV—Trade and Trends on the Eve of the War 


- THE trade-pattern of Europe on the eve of the war showed some 
interesting differences from that of ten years earlier—changes which 
reflect the development of the European economy during that eventful 
decade, some of the salient features of which were sketched jn Part IIT 
of this article. In the first place, although the real income of Europe as 
a whole was greater in 1938 than in 1928, its total trade was probably 
two or three per cent smaller in volume. This was attributable largely 
to the deliberate cult of autarky in (though it was less 
important there) in Italy, for the volume of ee trade in 1938 was 
less than three-quarters of what it had been a decade earlier, even if 
deliveries in kind on reparations account in the earlier iod are 
excluded from the reckoning. It was not, however, solely due to this 
cause; the incomplete recovery from the depression in France and (in 
some degree) the Low Countries made a contribution to the result, and 
so did the slightly- reduced volume of external trade of the United 
Kingdom, whose imports were greater in volume in 1938 than in 1928, 
but whose exports were smaller to a’ slightly more than off-settin, 
extent. On the other hand, the trade of the Scandinavian countries ha 
increased in volume over the decade, chiefly owing to the increase in 
world demand.for timber and pulp products, in an demand for 
iron ore, and if British demand for pig and dairy products. 

To-obtain a better idea of these and other changes it is necessary to 
look at the figures for 1928 and 1938 as set out in the table. It should 
be explained that the picture for 1928 derivable from this table differs 
somewhat from the rough sketch given in Part II of this article, because 
ine, was there inadvertently included among the industrial countries 

h not listed oe them) and Eire was not counted (as it properly 
anal be} amon e non-industrial. The first column of the table 
should eerie rg taken.as superseding what was said in the early 
paragraphs of Part II of this article, published in the Bulletin of Sept. 
30. In the present discussion the industrial countries of Europe are 
taken to be the United Kingdom, France, Germany, Belgium, the’ 
Netherlands, Switzerland, Austria, and Czechoslovakia—the countries 
with some 40 per cent (or more) of their occupied populations engaged 
in manufacture, mining, and building. 

How far, in the first place, was the distribution of Europe's trade 
between the continent itself and the outside world altered in the pre- 
war decade? It is necessary, in answering this, to consider the imports 
of one European country from another, or the exports of one to another, 

“but not both, since that would involve double counting. Both the 
imports of European countries from the extra-European world and 
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their exports to the extra-European world must, however, be taken 
into account.. Lf this is done, it is seen that trade between one European 
country and another formed a somewhat smaller proportion of the 
total European “flow of trade” in 1938 than had been the case in 1928. 
This result may be attributed mainly to two tendencies: first to the fact 
that the general increase in barriers in restraint of trade throughout the , 
world had affected exchanges of manufactures mych more than of food- 

stuffs and raw materials—the latter forming a higher proportion of 
Europe’s external than of its internal trade—and, secondly, to the fact 
that those countries (notably the United Kingdom) which did the 
highest proportion of their trade with the extra-European world 
erected fewer barriers even on trade in finished manufactures than did 
the rest. A third reason, of a less general kind, was, no doubt, the 
re-orientation of United Kingdom trade towards the Empire as a 
result of the Ottawa Agreements: On the other hand, Germany and 
-Italy pursued, on the whole, the reverse policy of directing their trade 
towards other European countries, but the fall in their share of the 
Continent’s total trade was such that this could not off-set the other 
factors’mentioned. That Europe’s trade in a sense turned outwards in 
the pre-war decade was the result of restriction rather than diversion. 

The changes in the broad pattern of Europe’s internal trade were more 
drastic and interesting still. As is implicit in what has been said already 
the volume of that trade was considerably lower in 1938 than in 1928. 
Far the biggest decrease, however (perhaps the only big decrease), was | 
that of trade between one highly industrialized country and another. 
Again, the main reason was restriction of those imports for which 
substitutes could be prodticed at home with relatively little difficulty, 
though it must also be noted that some special reasons which had served 
to swell this trade at the beginning of the decade—German reparations 
pone and loans to Germany and other Central European countries 

y their neighbours in the West—had ceased to operate at the end of it. 
In contrast, the trade of the less industrialized countries with one 
another had almost certainly increased in volume (though it had fallen 
somewhat in dollar value), and had risen to nearly a tenth of all intra- 
European trade by 1938. This, no doubt, reflected in a large degree the 
increasing industrialization of all these countries, for, as has „been 
pointed out in an earlier part of this article, industrial countries tend to 
trade with one another to a greater extent (in relation to their total 
trade) than is the case with non-industrial ones. It was particularly due 
to the progress in this respect made by.the northern countries, though 
some of the eastern countries—Bulgaria and Poland— and the southern 
countries Italy, Portugal, and Greece maintained, or even increased, the 
volume of their imports from the rest of non-industrial Europe, 

As regards the trade between the highly industrialized countries of 
Europe and the rest, the decade brought about a remarkable 
change. In 1928, the balance of this trade was strongly to the credit of 
the industrial countries, partly (though not entirely) because they were 
lending to the rest. In 1938the position was reversed. The imports of 
the industrial countries from the rest had probably increased in volume, 
though not in dollar value; British imports included in this total had’ 

robably increased somewhat in spite of the Ottawa policy, and 
German imports had increased not only in volume but in dollar value 
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also, as a result of the Nazi policy of trading where the balance of 

ining power was most in the German favour, where extension 
of trade was most conducive to the extension of political influence, 
and where- sources, of supply could be fostered which were likely to 
remain available in war. the other hand, the imports of the rest of 
Europe from the highly industrial countries had probably fallen in 


` volume; they had certainly fallen in dollar value much more than had 


trade in the opposité direction, despite the fact that the prices of 
manutactures had fallen less than those of foodstuffs and raw materials. 
This was, of course, largely the result of protectionism and industrial- 


` ization in the less industrial countries, partly fostered (like the pro- 


tectionism of the industrial countries) by their exchange difficulties in 
the depression, partly by the impetus given to manufacture as a result | 
of the great relative fall ofagricultural prices. Here, again, however, the 
northern countries had shown an expansionary tendency; their imports 
from the highly industrial countries as a whole had probably risen, a . 
fall in their imports from Germany being more than balanced by an 
increase in their imports from the United Kingdom, y as a result 
of the latter’s bilateral commercial agreements with them. It must be- 
remembered, again, that the cessation of lending by the industrial to the 
non-industrial countries was a further factor responsible for the diminb- 
tion of this particular stream of intra-European trade between 1928 
and 1938. i; 

` The trade of Europe with the outside world was probably about the . 


` game ‘in total volume in 1938 as it had been “ten years earlier——it may 


even have been a little greater. That it was so well maintained in spite 
of the general increase of protectionism is, in‘fact, largely attributable 


. to the increase (perhaps of 20 per cent) in the volume of British imports 


a 


contained in the total—imports which in 1938 were half of those of all 
the highly-industrialized -countries of Europe from the outside world. 
The imports of the highly-industrialized countries from the outside 
world probably rose considerably in volume, but those of the highly 
industrial countries other than the U.K. certainly fell; those of Germany 
EEr heavily. To this result both autarky and the diversion of 
rman trade to Europe contributed. f 
The exports of highly industrial Europe to countries outside Europe 
almost certainly fell in volume; those of the United Kingdom, which 
constituted some 45 per cent of them, fell in volume by little short of 
a quarter, and the contributions of all the other highly industrial coun- - 
tries to the total no doubt fell algo. This phenomenon gives the key to 
many of the other changes discussed; industrial Europe as a whole, like 
the United Kingdom, was suffering in the pre-war decade from a drastic 
shrinkage of its overseas markets (as well as from a shrinkage of its less 
important markets in non-industrial Europa. This was due to two 
factors, the relative importance of-which it is difficult to determine. The 
first was the incomplete recovery from depression in most af the extra- 
European world, of which the incompleteness of recovery, combined 
with increased protection, inthe United States was the main component. 
The second was the industrialization of the overseas world which, like 
the parallel process-in the less industrial countries of Europe, was 
stimulated by the fall of agricultural prices relatively to those of induse 
trial goods—a result, again, partly of American semi-depression, but 
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partly also of chronic maladjustment. The combined result of overseas 
depression and overseas industrialization was to exert a steady deflat- 
ionary pressure on industrial Europe, which was largely respon- 
sible for the increase in protectionism there; the imports with which 
the industrial countries as a whole could most easily , however 
(and therefore tried to dispense), were those from other industrial coun- 
tries—not those from overseas, though Germany, as mentioned above, 
cut her overseas imports severely also. Consequently, industrial 
Europe’s balance of merchandise tråde with overseas was as passive in 
1938 as in 1928, despite a fall in European receipts both of investment 
jneome and of new loans from overseas between the two dates. In fact, 
an increase in the passivity of the United Kingdom’s and France's 
overseas merchandise (and total cutrent) balances roughly off-set 
decreases in the passivity of the correspon balances of the Central 
European industrial countries. And industrial Europe as a whole was 
_ in 1938 exporting capital rapidly in the form of panic withdrawals 
mainly for reasons of political insecurity, whereas in 1928 it had been 
E it in the form of largely ill-secured loans from the United 

tates 

The less industrialized countries of Europe, on the other hand, had 
‘adjusted their trade position more completely to the cessation of the 
borrowing of the 1920s than the industrial countries, taken as a whole, 
had done: In 1928 they had had a very large passive balance of pay- 


ments with the extra- ga i world; a reflection in part of the heavy - 


borrowing from it in which some of them were indulging. They were 
better able than the industrial countries to dispense with extra-Euro- 
pean supplies, though the price which they paid for this was consider- 
able; their reduction in imports from the oitaide world was, in fact, 
much greater, proportiénately, than their reduction of imports from 
industrial Europe—largely because their balance of payments with the 
latter had always’ been less passive than with the former, and became 
active when Germany diverted her buying to Europe from overseas 
sources. On the other hand, the exports of aon jndustfial Europe to 
the outside world were relatively well maintained, or even increased, in 
volume. This was mainly a result of the general increase in demand for 
certain raw or semi-manufactured products such as wood pulp and 
ores, but partly also of the increased industrializatiqn of the countries 
concerned, by virtue of which they were able to sell some specialized 
manufactures in the world market. It was largely an aspect of the 
development and industrialization of the European countries concerned. 
Such, in the broadest outline, were the trends of European develop- 
ment and trade over the pre-war decade as a whole. Which of them are 
likely to continue after the war, or to have been intensified by it? The 
tendencies which are likely to have been intensified are fairly obvious; 
the foreign exchange difficulties of the United Kingdom, the change in 
overseas demand for the products of industrial Europe owing to over- 
seas industrialization, and, in some degree, the capacity of all Con- 
tinental Europe (as well as the United Kingdom) to manage without 
imports from overseas. On balance these intensifications of old ten- 
dencies are likely to operate to the disadvantage of the industrial 
“countries of Europe; it is probable that the factors mentioned which 
reduce overseas and European demand for industrial Europe’ s Products 
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have been more powerful than the increase in its ability to dispense 
with overseas imports otherwise than by reduction of its’ standard of' 


living 


On the other side of the balance-sheet must, however, be set certain 
countervailing factors which are, unfortunately, less certain to operate, 
but, nevertheless, can be made to operate given sufficient intelligence 
and good will. The first is the possibility of an immensely greater 

prosperity—and hence demand for European goods—in the outside 
world, based on high and sustained employment in the United Statea, 
and a high and steady rate of sound economic development in other 
parts of the ovérseas world—conditions which were notably lacking x 
the pre-war decade. The second is a similar high and steady rate o 


development in Eastern Euro 
izing the increase in the r 


carried out on the principle of maxim- 
y low real incomes of that region with the 


resources available, not mèrely of replacing every possible import from 
_ the industrial west with a home- product, however inefficiently pro- ` 
~ duced. The third is the preservation of a high level of employment in 
industrial Europe itself, by the avoidance alike of catastrophic depres- 
sions such as broke upon Central Europe in 1929-32, and of prolonged 


semi-depression maintained in thename of financial orthodo. 
lack of-national confidence and control, such. as afflicted 


orthrough 


rance and 


some other countries in the second half of the decade before the war. 
Without the operation of these countervailing factors the prospect for 
- Europe, as a whole, is bleak; with them it might be as hopeful as, to 
sober aaa it has ever had the right to appear. 


MAIN EUROPEAN TRADE CURRENTS 1928-1938 
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THE ARMISTICE WITH BULGARIA 


` THE principal terms of the armistice signed on Oct. 28 between 
Bulgaria on the one hand and the U.S.S.R.,*United Kingdom, and 
United States on the other, on behalf ofall the nations at war with 
- Bulgaria, were: > ; 

Bulgaria undertook to disarm the German armed forces and hand 
them over as prisoners of war; to intern nationals of Germany and her 
satellites; to maintain and make available such land, sea, and air forces 
as might be ified for services under the Allied (Soviet) High Com- 
mand. Such forces might not be used on Allied territory except with 
the prior consent of the Government concerned. On the conclusion of 
hostilities the Bulgarian armed forces would be demobilized under the 
pa sae of the Allied Control Commission. (Article 1) 

ulgarian merchant vessels would be subject to the operational 
control of the Allied (Soviet) High Command. 

B ian armed forces and officials wére to be withdrawn from 

territories of Greece and Yugoslavia in accordance with the pre- 
conditions accepted by Bulgaria on Oct. 11. Bulgarians who were 
citizens of Bulgaria on Jan. 1, 1941 were also to be withdrawn from these 
territories; legislative and administrative provisions relating to the 
annexation of these territories were to be repealed. (Article 2) 
: ia was to afford complete freedom of movement over her 
territory to Soviet and other “Altiod forces, put at their disposal indus- 
trial'and transport enterprises, power stations, fuel, and food, and make 
regular payments in Bulgarian currency to the Allied (Soviet) High 
Command. 

Bulgaria was to release immediately all Allied prisoners of war and 
internees and all persons detained because of Allied sympathies, or for 
racial or religious reasons, and to provide them with food, clothing, 
medical and sanitary requirements, and the means of transport to 
their own countries. She would also repeal all discriminatory legisla- 
tion. (Articles 4 and 5) 

Bulgaria undertook to co-operate in the apprehension and trial of 
war criminals and to dissolve all pro-Hitler pr other organizations 
hostile to the United Nations. (Articles 6 and 7) 


The publication and distribution of literature, presentation of films 


and theatrical performances, the operation of wireless stations, post, 
telegraph, and telephone services: would take place-in agreement with 
the Allied (Soviet) High Command. ` 

Bulgaria would restore all pro and the rights and interests of 
the United Nations and their natio. including Greek and Yugoslav 
property; return all valuables and materials removed from United 
Nations’ territory either by Germany or Bulgaria; and hand over all 
United Nations’ vessels in Bulgarian ports for the use of the Allied 
(Soviet) High Command. 

Bulgaria undertook to hand over to the Allied (Soviet) High Com- 
mand all war material of Germany and her satellites, including vessels 
in Bulgarian waters, and to prohibit the removal of any form of pro- 
perty belonging to Germany or her satellites. (Articles 12 and 13) 

Bulgaria would pay reparations to the United Nations which would 
be determined later. (Article 9) - ; 

An Allied Control Commission, under the chairmanship of the repre- 
sentative of the Allied (Soviet) High Command and with the participa- 
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tion of representatives of the United Kingdom and the United States 
would be set up to regulate and supervise the execution of the Armistice. 
oe ite to the agreement w salts oe stating that it was under- 
stood that Bulgaria undertook to e foodstuffs immediately avail- 
able for the relief of-Greece and Yugoslavia. à 

The use by the Allied (Soviet) High Command of Allied vessels and 
the date of their return to their owners would be the subject of dis- 
oo and settlement between the Governments concerned and the 

S.S.R. 

Bulgarian currency, supplies, services, etc., would also be supplied 
to meet the needs a ‘the nited Kingdom and the United States in 
Bulgaria. 

The protocol was signed on behalf of the U.S.S.R. by Mr. V 
the United Kingdom by Sir Archibald Ckark-Kerr, and the United 
States by Mr. George Kennan. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S SPEECH IN THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS ON OCT. 27 


THE following were the main points of Mr. Churchill’s speech:— 
The present stage of the war was dour and hard, and fighting on all 
fronts must be expected to increase in scale and intensity. Failure to 
exert the fullest effort might protract what they believed to be the last lap 
almost unendurably. The enemy hoped that by lengthening the struggle 
he might wear down their resolution; his second, more important, 
hope was that there would be a rift in the alliance of the three great 
Powers. It was to deprive that hope of all foundation and reality that 
their efforts must ceaselessly be bent. It was inevitable that three 
Powers so differently circumstanced as Britain, the United States, 
and Soviet Russia should have different views about the treatment of 
the countries into which their victorious arms had carried them. 
The marvel was that all had hitherto been kept so solid, sure, and sound 
between them all. This process needed constant care and attention; 
moreover, problems of distance, occasion, and personalities made it 
extremely. difficult to bring: the heads of the three principal Allies 
together at one place and time. Therefore he had not hesitated to 

_ travel from court to court like a wandering minstrel, always with the 
-same songs. 

- The results achieved at Moscow had been highly satisfactory, but no 
final result could be obtained until the heads of the three Governments 
had met again together. The future of the world depended upon the 
united action in the next few years of these three countries. Britain’s 
relations with Soviet Russia were never more close, intimate, and 
cordial. Where they could not agree they had understood the grounds 
for each other’s disagreement, but. over a very wide area they had 
found themselves in full agreemeht. It went without saying that they 
-were united in prosecuting the war against Germany to absolute 
victory. They had reached complete agreement on the Balkan ques- 
tions. Their earnest hope and bounden duty were to conduct their- 
policy so fhat small countries did not slip from the war effort into 
internal, bitter, feuds. In See ey Russia and Britain,. acting, 
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jointly, had invited the Royal Government and Marshal Tito to come 
together for the common cause, as they had already agreed to do at 
the conference in Naples. The United States were kept constantly 
informed of these day to day arrangements. Everything would 
eventually come to review at some future conference, or at an armistice 
or peace table. 

A good many serious military questions were discussed: Poland was 
the most urgent and burning question. There were two crucial issues: 
one; the eastern frontier, and the new territories to be added to Poland 
in the north and the west; second, théFelations of the Polish Govern- 
ment with the Lublin- National Liberation Committee. They were 
now a ta deal nearer to a solution of both these problems. Britain, 
Soviet Russia, and, he did not doubt, the United States, were all firmly 
agreed on the re-creation of a strong, free, independent, sovereign 
Poland loyal to the Allies and friendly to her great neighbour and 
liberator, Russia. The British Government’s aim was that the Polish 
people should find in Europe an abiding home and resting place which, 
though it might pot entirely coincide with the pre-war frontiers, would 
nevertheless be adequate for the needs of the Polish nation; and not 
inferior in chardcter and quality to what they previously possessed. 

The French Consultative Assembly having been reorganized on a 
moge P basis had made possible the recognjtion by the 
Alles of the French Administration as the Provisional Government, 

` which had been accepted as such by the people of France. This recog-. 
„nition heralded a period in which France would secure her rightful 
' and historic role upon the world’s stage. 

* The reason why recognition had not been given earlier was that the 
British and American Armies had something to do with the liberation 
of France, and the British and U.S. Governments had, therefore, a 
responsibility at that particular moment for making sure that the 
French Government, emerging in part from their military action, would 
be acceptable to France as a whole, and would not appear to be imposed 
upon’ the country from without. 

Gen. Wilson had chosen the exact moment to intervene in Greece, 
and a latge part of the country and Athens had been liberated, with 
hardly any loss of life and no damage to the immortal capital. Britain’s 
pledge to return to Greece had been redeemed, the la Government 
now satin Athens. Under the organization of U.N.R.R.A. food supplies. 
would soon be distributed. Officials from the British Treasury were on . 
their way to Athens to confer with Mr. Eden and the Greek Government 
on the stabilization of the Greek currency, Britain’s wish and policy 
was that when normal conditions had been restored the Greeks should 
make, in perfect freedom, their decision as to the form of government 
under which they desired to live. Meanwhile, the British Government 
preserved their relations with the Greek Royal House and’ 
Government. Finally, he appealed to all Greeks to set national 
unity above all other causes, to cleanse their country of the remaining 
German forces, and join hands to rebuild the strength and reduce the. 
suffering of their famous and cherished land. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


` WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

During the last week of October steady progress was made; against . 
strong resistance, all along the line from Woensdrecht to Hertogen- 
bosch. Just west of the Roosendaal-Antwerp Canal the Dutch frontier 
was crossed by troops who joined up on their left with the Canadians 
in the Woensdrecht area. Hertogenbosch town was reached and 
entered, and meanwhile the 2nd Army madè a fresh assault on the 
enemy line running from there to Best, capturing Best, Oirschot, 
Gemonde, Halder, and other places east of Tilburg. By Oct. 25 the 
road and ee north-east front Hertogenbosch had been cut and . 
the town itself was virtually all occupied nextday. Boxtel and Brest 

_were also captured and Tilburg was reached, while further west the 
Canadians advancing towards Roosendaal took Nispen. X 

By Oct. 27 Tilburg had been occupied, and the Germans were seen to 
be withdrawing all along the line from there to Roosendaal. The 
Tilburg-Hertogenbosch road was cut, but the latter place was the key 

-_ to the whole an supply system south of the Maas, and resistance 
stiffened considerably both there and m front of Breda. Many hea 
counter-attacks were made, but all were sto without loss of ground. 
On Oct. 28 the forces thrusting west from Hertogenbosch reached the 
Wilhelmina Canal, and others seized the Tilburg-Breda road. To the 
west the Canadians captured en-op-Zoom, and next day Polish 
troops entertd Breda. A British force was now some miles north of 
Tilburg, and the Germans were reported to be falling back to the two 
bridges over the Maas at Moerdijk and the ferry 10 miles further west at 
Willemstad; Roosendaal was taken on Oct. 30; also Oosterhout, north= 
of Breda, and Capelle, and next day the Maas was reached, just north . 
of it, while north-east of Roosendaal Oudenbosch was captured. 

Two columns were now converging on Geertruidenburg, where a 
road bridge crosses the Maas, but ie Germans were fighting very stiff . 
rearguard actions and blew up the bridge, and all the ground was very 
heavily mined. On Nov. 1 Ramsdonk, just west of Capelle, was taken, 
and to the west the Mark River was crossed at 2 points north-west of 
Oudenbosch, threatening the bridge at Moerdijk, but very bitter 
fighting went on along the Mark canal for the next few days. On Nov.4, 
however, Canadian troops captured Steenbergen and Nieuw, and north 
of the Mark pushed the Germans back 3 miles nearly to the estuary of 
the Maas, while almost continuous air attacks, with rocket aircraft, 
were made on the Germans now crowded into a narrow strip along the 

` shore between Moerdijk and the Willemstad ferry. British forces were 
now 4 miles from the Maas at Moerdijk and the Poles further east only ' 
3 from the river. By Nov. 5 Geertruidenburg was entered and nearly all 
the south bank of the Maas cleared of the enemy as far up as morth of 
Hert Sos 

In the Scheldt et organized resistance ceased by the end of 
Qctober, though ocke was not occupied till Nov. 1: Prisoners . 
taken numbered over 12,500, and included the commander of the area. 
Zeebrugge and Heyst were not occupied until Nov. 2. In South Beve- 

land progress along the isthmus was difficult and slow, as the ground 

was both water-logged and heavily mined. On Oct. 26 British troops 

landed on the south-east tip.of the island, and quickly pushed inland 
958 : 


~ ` 
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to within 6 miles of the force fighting its way westward from Rilland. 
By Oct. 28.the gap was only 3 miles, and on Oct. 30 the two forces 
- joined up and Goes was occupied. Next day the causeway to Walcheren 
was reached, but opposition here was very strong, and the troops trying ` 
to force their way along it were exposed to murderous fire. That morn- 
ing, however, landings were effected both at Westkapelle and near 
Flushing, and most of that port was seized, and by Nov. 3 it was all 
ae ied, while Domburg, north-east of Westkapelle, with its heavy 

tteries, had also been captured. On Nov. 2 a landing ‘was also 
Sffected just south of the causeway, as the Canadians had been beaten 
back in their attempts to cross it. Despite deep mud in which the men 
often sank to their waists and which swallowed up the heavy equipment 
and stores, the thanaig party got ashore and attacked and defeated the 
enemy. 

On the Hoien side of the island nearly all the batteries had 
now been captured, making the crossing of the causeway possible and . 
enabling reinforcements and supplies to be brought up. 

On Nov. 5 the outskirts of Middelburg were’ reached and next day 
Veere, the last remaining port from which the Germans could get away, 
and virtually all Walcheren was now cleared of the enemy. The landing 
at Westkapelle was made at the cost of very heavy losses to the close- 
support squadrorm of landing craft, of which possibly 80 per cent were 
destroyed. .Very bad weather prevented the intended air attack on the 
concrete emplacements of the German 250 mm. guns which was to 
have pieced the landing, and the support craft had to provide cover- 
ing fire for the leading assault waves of Royal Marines by engaging a 
far superior armament of coastal batteries at close quarters. 

On Nov. 6 a spokesman at the 21st Army Group H.Q. stated that “the 
Maas battle is pretty well over”. With the Scheldt estuary clear of 
enemy guns, the clearing up of the mmefields was taken in hand, and 
work of opening up the port of Antwerp pushed ahead. 

The Americans advancing on Venlo met with very strong resistance, 
with persistent counter-attacks, especially on their positions east and 
south of Deurne. On Oct. 28 they were forced out of Meijel, and the 
Germans advanced nearly a mile along the road to Deurne. On Oct. 30 
and 31 more enemy attacks were repulsed and progress made down the 
road as far as Liesel. The Germans were now using dive-bombers in this 
area, Against very strong resistance Meijel was again reached by 
patrols.on Nov. 3, but the ground was now impassable for tanks, and 
no attack could be made on the town during the next few days. 

Further south, the Americans attacked again’south-east of Aachen 
on Nov. 2 and advanced 2 miles in the Hirtgen Forest, taking Vosse- 
nack. Next day they entered Schmidt, further south-east, but were 
forced out by a heavy counter-attack, -and up to Nov. 6 had not 
succeeded in recovering it. The Germans now had on the Hiirtgen front 
the stronge&t artillery concentration since D-day, and were also making 
frequent counter-attacks, one of which on Nov. 6 temporarily drove the 
Americans out of Vossenack. With the aid of Lightning and Thunder- 
bolt fighters they recovered their positions the same day. 

On the Moselle front flooded rivers held up operations, but before 
“the end of October the enemy salient near Baccarat had been elimin- 
ated, several villages taken east of Bruyéres, and the woods some 20 
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miles east of Nancy cleared. On Oct. 30 Maiziéres was taken after 
heavy fighting, and on Nov. 2 Lètricourt and Abaucourt, north-east 
of Nancy. Slight progress was made south-east of ‘Lunéville and south- 
east of Rambervillers. 
- Air operations included very heavy attacks on Essen and Berlin 
(Oct. 23 night) by over 1,000 Lancasters, etc., for the loss of 8; Essen 
and synthetic oil plant at Homberg by over 1,000 Lancasters, and 
Hamm rails and Gcleanitechien and Hamburg oil refineries by over 
1,200 Bg (Oct. 25) for the loss of 7; Bielefeld, Münster, Hanover, and 
other targets by over 1,200 Bs, and Leverkusen chemical plant by 
Lancasters (Oct. 26) for the loss of 2; Cologne by over 1,000 Lan- 
casters and Hamm and Mtinster Bs (Oct. 28) for the loss of 5; 
Cologne, 4 times, day and night by Mosquitoes (Oct. 29) without loss; 
Cologne, Berlin, Hamm, Hamburg, Münster, Wesseling, and: other 
traffic and oil refinery centres by over 1,750 Bs and strong forces of 
. Lancasters (Oct. 30) for the loss of 9; Bottrop oil plant and Cologne 
twice (Oct. 31) by Lancasters, for the loss of one; Oberhausen (Ruhr), 
Berlin and Cologne targets, Gelsenkirchen, Hamm, and Coblenz by 
both Bs and Lancasters (Nov. 1) for the loss of one; Merseburg (Leuna 
works), Bielefeld and Rheine railyards, and Ruhr oil plants, etc. 
(Nov. 2} by over 1,100 Bs, with escort, which destroyed 208 enemy 
aircraft out of some 400 put up to protect Leuna and Bielefeld, for the 
loss of 40 bombers and 19 fighters; Düsseldorf and other west German 
targets (Nov. 2 night) by over 1,000 Lancasters which shot down 9 


~ enemy fighters, for the loss of 20; Hamburg-Harburg and Gelsen- 


kirchen oil plants, Hanover and Saarbrticken railyards, and Solingen 
steel plant (Nov. 4) by over 1,100 Bs and a strong force of Lancasters, 
for the loss of 14; um, Hanover, and other places (Nov. 4 night) by 
‘over 1,000 Lancasters, for the loss of 20; Solingen by Lancasters, and 
, Frankfort, Karlsruhe, Ludwigshafen, etc., by 1,200 Bs, which also got, 
10 direct hits on the dam across the Eder, 16 miles south-west of Kassel 
(Nov. 5), for the loss of 30 bombers and 23 fighters (several pilots 
landed in Allied territory); and Gelsenkirchen, in the heaviest attack to 
date, Hamburg refmeries, Neumunster railyards, Duisburg factories, 
and Coblenz targets (Nov. 6) by 700 Lancasters and over 1,100 Bs, 
for the loss of 22. 

Other successful operations included night attacks by Mosquitoes on 
Berlin, Osnabruck, over, and other centres, an attack on U-boat 
pens at Bergen (Oct. 29), ), the sinking of 6 ships and dam e to 21 more 
off Bödö (south of the Lofoten Is.) where a U-boat was forced ashore 
and much damage done to shore depots, radio stations, etc., by carrier- 
based aircraft (Oct. 30) for the loss of 5; the destruction of the Gestapo 
H.Q. at Aarhus, Denmark (Oct. 31) where 125 Gestapo agents, including 
the chief, were Teported to have been killed; the breaching of the dam 
near Gondrexange, where the Lake of that name joins the Rhine and 
Marne canal (Nov. 1); and the blowing up of an ordnance factory at 

Utrecht (Nov. 5). Another attack was made on the Tirpitz on Oct. 29, 
near Troms5 by Lancasters,’which got at least one direct hit with 
12,000 Ib. bombs. Great destruction was also done daily to enemy road 
and rail communications behind the lines, and to shipping off the cogst. 
- On QOct. 30 it was announced that since D-day the 2nd Army had 
taken 83,582 prisoners, and the Canadians 82,744, while next day the 
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total of prisoners taken in France and the Low Countries was given as 
637,544 to date. - 

On Nov. 3-it was stated that in October the U.S. Strategic Air Forces 
dropped over 51,500 tons on Germany, their percentages of losses being 
the lowest on record. 

At sea, it was announced on Nov. 4 that a very important convoy 
ing to Russia had made the voyage there and back without sufferin, 


any damage, except for the loss of the sloop Kite, while 3 U-boats h 
been sunk and several damaged. 


Fhe Germans reported daily the failure of enemy attacks, and when 
they had to admit the loss of important ground in S. Holland pointed 
out (Oct. 30) that their communications by sea with the Lower Scheldt 
estuary were still open. North-west Brabant was an advanced outpost 
of the Fortress of Europe, and it had therefore been possible to use 
delaying tactics as sodén as the Allies ed their attack against 
objectives that were not strategically vital Tt was part and parcel of 
these delaying tactics that a number of towns like Hertogenbosch, 
Tilburg, Breda, and Bergen should be abandoned, after hard fighting. 
The only important thidg was that the Allies had not succeeded in 
splitting the German forces fighting in N. Brabant, or push them back 
from the Lower Maas into the sea. On Nov. 3 they admitted that their 
“bridgehead north-east of Bruges” had been overwhelmed, but claimed 
to have destroyed over 50 Allied tanks there in a few weeks. On Nov. 5 
they reported a new attack Arnhem in which sabotage para- 
chutists were dropped in the night behind their lines. The landing area 

had been combed. and the saboteurs all destroyed or captured. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

In East Prussia Augustovo was taken on Oct. 24, but the Germgns 
made very determined efforts to hold off the threat to Insterburg, 
and attacked persistently north and south of Goldap. During 
the last week of October very fierce ‘fighting went on east of 
Gumbinnen and on the roads to Angerburg (Angerapp), while further 
north Tilsit was under shell fire, and the Russians were making 
progress along the sandy, wooded area between there and Insterburg. 
On Oct. 26 Stalluponen (Ebenrode) was occupied, some 15 miles east of 
Gumbinnen, and several other places near there and to the north-west 
were captured. The Germans were making violent counter-attacks, 
but gained no ground, though their own reports described them as 
great defensive successes; in which thé Russians lost 1,066 tanks, 330 

, 264 planes, and much other material between Oct. 16 and 28. 

On Oct. 27 the Russians opened a new offensive in Latvia, but this 
was also stated by the Germans to have failed completely, with the loss 
of 142 planes and 93 tanks in 3 days in the area south-east of Libau. 

In Finland the Russians crossed the Norwegian frontier, and took 
Kirkenes on Oct. 25. The Germans were split up into small gisor 
which were rounded up with the help of Norwegian fishermen 
Oct. 28 Majakalla, 45 miles south-west of Kirkenes, was taken, and by 
Nov’ 1 the whole of the Petsamo region had been cleared. - f 

On the Narev front only local fighting was re yaa with the capture j 
of a town some 10 miles: north-west of-Praga, the Germans claimed 
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to have defeated the Russians in defensive fighting lastmg some weeks, 
in which they destroyed 609 tanks. On Nov. 3 they stated that during 
October on the whole Eastern Front the army had destroyed 4,329 
' tanks and the Luftwaffe 367, while Russian aircraft losses totalled 
1,562. 


e 
° 


; SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 
In Ruthenia and N. Transylvania the Russians captured Husta and 
-other places south and south-east of Munkacz, and reached Satu Mare 
on Oct. 24, and by ext day the whole of N. Transylvania was stated to . 
be clear of the enemy. On Oct. 26 Munkacz (Mukacevo) and many 
other places were occupied, and on Oct. 27 Uzhorod, and several towns 
east of it and south of Munkacz. Between Oct. 20 and 26 the 4th 
Ukranian Front Army took 11,230 prisoners and large numbers of 
, stores, dumps, and other material. In Slovakia, however, the 
made very heavy attacks on the centrés of patriot resistance, 
and on Oct. 27 captuged Zvolen (Altsohl) and pote ade Bystrica 
(Neusohl) and Podbrezova, the patriots’ arsenal. 

By Oct. 29 Russian forces had crossed into Slovakia from Ruthenia, 
and had also captured Csop, a large railway centre 15 miles south of ' 
Uzhorod, while west and north-west of Satu Mare they captured several 
more small towns, bringing them to within a few miles at Nyiteeyhess 
in Hungary. Prisoners taken by the 4th Ukrainian Army now ets ie 
over 21,000 since Oct. 20. 

In Hungary progress was made both from the north-east and from the 
south, where several places were taken“north-west of Szeged. Very 
heavy fighting went on there, and on Oct. 23 the Russians claimed the 
destruction or disablement of 123 tanks. The Germans also made very 
violent counter-attacks from Nyiregyhaza, which changed hands more 
than once, and from the Debrecen area, south of it, and on Oct. 30 
they reported that a three weeks’ battle had just ended with the 
crushing defeat of strong forces which had been trying to encircle the 
German armies in south-east ‘Hungary. Countless thousands had been 
killed and 6,000 prisoners taken, while 793 tanks and self-propelled 
guns, 1,010 field guns, and over 2,000 vehicles had been destroyed or 
captured. 

On Oct. 31 the Russians announced further gains, and said Nyiregy- “ 
haza had been occupied again, with many. places to the north-east and 
south-west. Meanwhile, in the Szeged area, between the Danube and 
the Tisza, @ fresh offensive on a large scale had been much 
ground, and street fighting was going on in Kecskemet, about half-way 
between Szeged and Budapest. By Nov. 1 over 5,000 prisoners had 
. been taken, and Kecskemet and Lajos Misze had been occupied. On 

- Oct. 31 alone 120 tanks had been, put out of action. R 
commands the 20-mile wide gap of high ground between the marshy 
areas, 45 miless outh of Buda apar and the Russian tanks pushed on 
quickly from there to Nagy-Korés and, beyond, capturing over 2,000 
more prisoners, including Gen. Vörðs, the Chief of the Hungarian 
General Staff, who had been dismissed from, the command of the 2nd 
Army by Szalasi on Oct. 6. The enemy were believed to have ‘lost 
To half their transport in the fighting here. 
On Nov. 3 the Russians were -only 15 miles from Budapest at Bugyi, 
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to the south, and 9 to the south-east, and next day reached Ujpest and 
started to shell the city. Meanwhile, the forces which had crossed the 
Tisza south-east of the capital by-passed Szolnok and reached Czegled. 
ors 3,000 more prisoners were taken in 3 days, and on Nov. 4 Szolnok 

jet aay opening the way for reinforcements to cross the Tisza 
ieee the bridges, DEET just west a Szolnok they met very strong resist- 
ance from the Germans, while the Hungarians were stated to be fighting 
better now that they were defending the heart of their own country. 
The Red Air Force made several attacks on railway and other targets 
in Budapest. 

In Yugoslavia a strong Bulgarian force, under Soviet command, was 
reported on Oct. 24 to be moving .weStward on Skoplje, Pristina, and 
Mitrovica; and the Germans at the same time spoke of fighting with 
bandits and Bulgarians in that area. On Oct. 27 the Russians took 
Novi Sad, Kula, and Backa-Palonka, and next day Apatin, on the 
Danube, and many other places north-west of Belgrade, while Tito’s 
forces ca ag age the port of Split, on Oct. 31 Hercegnavi, west of Kotor, 
and on Nov. 2, Zara. On Nov. 6 Monastir was entered, and Tito’s 
forces now controlled all the Serbo-Greek frontier. 

In Greece Lamia was occupied on Oct.'24, and next day 
captured Larissa, and did much to harass the retreat of the eer 
Traffic jams on the road from Larissa to the Serbian frontier were 
bombed and much damage done. British troops entered Elasson on 
Oct. 28. By now the Germans were rra to be evacua Salonika, 
where they first wrecked most of the On Oct. 30 Kozani was 
captured, next day guerrillas entered further north, and on 
Nov. 1 British ok reached Salonika. The wet ae going north from, 
there’had now been so damaged by air attacks that the Germans were 
trying to escape westward to Albania. Those going north blew up all 
the bridges inthe Vardar Valley, and the rearguards were believed to 
have crossed the Serbian frontier on the night of Nov. % British land 
patrols were in Salonika on Nov. 5. 

Air operations included, besides frequent attacks on enemy lines of 
communication, airfields, and other objectives, raids on barracks at 
Tirana, and troop concentrations at points south of Nish, etc. 

In the Aegean Skopelos was occupied on Oct. 23, and on Oct. 26 4 
warships shelled Melos and landing parties seized Piskopi, off Crete. 

The Germans, besides claiming the destruction of very large numbers 
of tanks in south and south-east Hungary, reported the defeat and 
rout of Bulgarian forces in Central and Southern Serbia, and on Nov. 3 
announced defensive success in the Strumnitsa Valley and- north-east 
of Skoplje. 


. ITALY 
In the last week of October thè 8th Army made steady 
very bad weather, on each side of the Via Emilia. The Savio bri 
was enlarged north of Cesena and further crossings of the river made 
west of that town. By Ost. 27 the Canadians had nearly reached Forli, 
eey took some enemy positions'on the Ronco river, which was in flood. 
British troops captured Bertinoro, west of Cesena, and crossed the 
Ronco, but were forced back, while further south Indian troops got 
across; but by the end of the month the floods stopped any 
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advance towards Forli. On the coast, patrols were now only a mile from 
Ravenna. 


The bridgehead on the Ronco south of the Via Emilia was deepened ` 
and reinforced, and by Nov. 2 the river had been crossed in strength. 
The Germans admitted on Oct. 31 that it had been forced north of 
. Meldola. 


The 5th Army met very strong resistance some 9 miles south of 
Bologna. On Oct. 25 they took Monte Belmonte, east of the Florence- 
Bologna road. Brazilian troops in the coastal sector consolidated their 
positions on Monte Faeto, 16 miles north of Lucca. On Nov. 2'the 
Americans took Casetta, south of Bologna, but had to deal with many 
violent counter-attacks. 


Gen. Alexander made a statement to the presson Nov. 2 in which he 
said they could not now reasonably expect to drive the Germans from 
the Po Valley during the winter. He had had to alter his plans for 
breaking- through the Gothic Line owing to the withdrawal of som¢ 
U.S. divisions and all the French forces for the invasion of southern 
France. At no time had he possessed any more than a slight superiority 
in numbers over the enemy. From May 11, when the offensive 
, to date the Germans had 30 divisions on that front, 5 of which had been 
brought in since May, and their losses had been 34, 000 killed, 104,000 
wounded, and 56,000 prisoners, representing the loss of 15 full ‘strenigth 
divisions. On Nov. 5 it was announced that Allied casualties HOS 
116,150. 

Frequent air attacks were made on airfields and rail centres in N. 
Italy, and on Oct. 27, 28 and 29 British, Fretch, and U.S. warships 
‘shelled targets on the coast near Genoa. In the Adriatic 3 enemy des- 
troyers were sunk on Nov. 1 with no Allied loss. 


The Getmans-reported on Oct. 29 the killing of over 3,600 bandits, 
and the captwre of 8,200 in northern Italy, where their camps and 
positions had been destroyed in a surprise attack. On Nov. 1 they said 
that Italian Alpine troops had mopped up the enemy who had broken 
through near Castel Nuovo, capturing a number of Brazilians. 


PACIFIC AREA 
The operations on Leyte Island progressed satisfactorily, and though’ 
a J Par potas succeeded in landing reinforcements on the west coast 
bu and in making some determined counter-attacks many 
ee were liberated before the end of October, and a successfpl landing 
was also made on Samar, the neighbouring island on the east. On 
Oct. 25 Gen. MacArthur called on all patriots to harass the Japanese in 
every way possible, and move away from installations of military 
importance. He paid a tribute to the work done by guerrillas before 
the American landings, when 4 submarines had been tegulaniy engaged 
in taking supplies of arms, etc., to them. 

On Oct. 24 Ja T aircraft attacked U.S. shipping in the Leyte 
Gulf. They did little damage and 56 of them were destroyed. In a 
subsequent attack 76 were shot down. 

By Oct. 27 virtually all Samar had been cleared, and on Leyte half 
the garrison had been. wiped out, and the principal airfield brought into 
use. By Nov. 2 it was’ estimated that enemy losses on Leyte totalled 
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30,000, or virtually all the original garrison. U.S. losses were 706 
killed, 270 missing, and 2,245 wounded. 

On Oct. 25 it was announced that on Oct. 23 3 Japanese Fleets had 
been sighted in’ Philippine waters. The U.S. 3rd Fleet located 2 forces 
steaming east—one south of Mindoro was crossing the Sibuyan Sea 
(between Mindoro and Panay) where it was attacked from the air, 
while a second was sighted in the Sulu Sea (south-west of Negros), 
where it was being’ repeatedly bombed. On Oct. 24 the two forces 
converged to attack the American fleet in the Leyte Gulf, and were 
brought to action in Surigaé Bay by the U.S. 7th Fleet. The southern 
force was completely routed, with severe losses, and: the northern was 
driven off by American carrier-borne aircraft which attacked it east of 
Samar. The third enemy fleet was sighted south-east’ of Formosa, 
coming from Japan. 

‘On Oct. 26 Adm. Nimitz gave the following particulars of two actions 
gn Oct. 24. In the attack on the force coming from Japan 1 large 
ace Ve eae iy sank, an 1 light carrier and 2 light 
cruisers sunk, 2 battleshi sunk, and 2 battleships, 3 cruisers, 
and several desttoyers R lee attack on the force moving 
through the San Bernadino Strait to attack the 7th Fleet off Leyte 
Gulf 2 cruisers were sunk, and 4 battleships and a destroyer badly 
damaged by bombs. In the attack on the force in the Sulu Sea 2 
Leet 1 cruiser, and 3 destroyers were sunk, and the remaining . 
vessels fled through the Surigao Strait. In addition, in these actions at 
least 170 Japanese aircraft were destroyed. 

U.S. losses were the light aircraft carrier Princeton, 2 escort carriers, 
2 destroyers, and one destroyer escort sunk. The Australian flagship 
Austraha was damaged, but not seriously, off Leyte on Oct. 20. 

Adm. Nimitz issued further details on Oct. 29, showing that 58 Fe 
vessels were sunk or damaged. The sinkings confirmed were 4 air 
carriers, 2 battleships, 6 heavy cruisers, and 12 smaller vessels. Severely 
damaged num 13, and damaged 21, 9 of them battleships. 

On Oct. 30 it was also announced that aircraft of the U.S. 3rd Fleet, 
in attacks at Manila harbour on Oct. 28 and 29, had probably sunk ft 
heavy cruiser, and had damaged 2 more and a tanker, also shooting 
down 90 or more aircraft. Finally, on Oct. 31 it was announced that 
submarines had sunk 18 Japanese ships, not hitherto reported, includ- 
ing a Gestroyer and a tanker. 

Air attacks were made on other targets in the Philippines, including 
airfields on the Viscayan Is. and Mindanao, where on Oct. 22 and 23 
65 aircraft were destroyed for the loss of 6 only. Aircraft plant = 
Omura, on Kyushu Is. off the Japanese mainland was also hit b 


‘with good results, and only 1 lost. Heavy attacks were also made 5 


the Kurile Is., Timor, the Palaus, the Celebes, the Moluccas, Wake Is., 
and on shipping off the Borneo coast and elsewhere. On Nov. 2 night 
Vinh, in the Gulf of Tongking, was bombed. On Nov. 5 Bs from bases in 
India attacked Singapore, in the longest daylight mission ever carried 
out by military aircraft, and another force bombed the oil refinery at 
Pangkalan-Brandan, Sumatra. - 

On Oct. 27 the Australian Premier announced that between July ~ 
1942 and December 1943 enemy submarines had sunk 2 U.S. merchant- 
men and 1 Greek off the New South Wales coast, and had damaged an 


’ 
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Australian liner and a small cargo ship, and a U.S. tanker and a cargo | 
mek all of which had succeeded in reaching port. Between May 1942 
June 1943 14 other vessels had been sunk off tg east coast of 
Australia, including the hospital ship Centaur. 
The Japanese claimed on Oct. 27 to have sunk 8 E carriers, 
3 cruisers, 2 destroyers, and ‘‘over 4” rts, and to have damaged 
7 carriers, 1 battleship, and 2 cruisers; P have shot down 500 
aircraft. Comment on the actions included the statement: “One thing 
is now clear: America has lost the war.” On Oct. 30, however, they 
stated that, despite their crushing defeat off Formosa and in Philippine 


_ waters the U.S. Fleets were still operating there. On Nov. 1 Tokyo 


s 


radio reported an air attack on the capital.“ The enemy ’planes were 
driven off before they could: do any mischief, but some factory workers 
‘Jost their calmness’’. 


"BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 
On Oct. 30 it was announced that a new drive had begun 2 weeks 
ee in the north, and that Chinese forces had advanced nearly 
miles down the Myitkyina- Bhamo road into enemy-held territory, 
while British troops moved some 35 miles south-west along the 
Mogaung-Mandalay railway towards Katha. The Chinese captured 
Myothit, 24 miles north of Bhamo, and by the end of October the two 


forces had cleared some 2,000 square miles of the enemy. On Nov. 1 


the British continued to move down the line and next day took Mawlu, 
north of Naba junction. 

East of Tiddim progress was made along the road towards Fort 
White, where the Japanese positions were bombed, and on the Arakan 
front West African troops advanced along both banks of the Kaladan 
river, and engaged the enemy a few miles north of Paletwa. 

Heavy air attacks were made on Rangoon raijyards and airfields on 
Nov. 3 and 4 by Bs from bases in India, without loss. They dropped the 
heaviest load yet brought to this theatre, and flew with a fighter escort 
for the first time. i 

On Oct. 29 it was announced that 14th Army casualties in 12 months 
totalled 27,103, including 5,467 killed. Chindit casualties from the 
beginning of operations to Sept. 30 totalled 3,717. 


- ° CHRONOLOGY 


ALBANIA. Oct. 28.—The Albanian radio announced that the Quisling 
Government had resigned, issuing a statement that “Threats from 
within and outside Albania which existed when this Government was’ 
lees have increased to such an extent that they cannot be elimi- 
nat n 


AR ATA Od. 28.—Note handed to the U.S. State Department. 
see U.S.A.) 

Od. 29.—The Note, in the form of a memorandum by the Foreign 
Minister, stated that Argentina viewed with anxiety the attitude 


` 


, 
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towards her of some American Governments, which attitude threatened 
the spiritual solidarity of the Americas. Argentina had been accused 
of not fulfilling international undertakings, which was a matter 
affecting the whole continent. 

The Government realized that it was not usual that a country ‘should * 
propose to examine its own foreign policy with its neighbours, but 
Argentina could do it without loss of dignity because she had nothing 
to hide, and because generosity and understanding were needed. 


Oct, 30.—Ex-President Rawson was arrested and was reported to:be 
held caesar at an Army H.Q. 


` 


AUSTRIA. Oct. 24.—Sir James Gigs statement in the House of 
Commons re plans for the occupation of Austria. (ses Great Britain.) . 


BELGIUM. Ocd. 24.—The Government forbad demonstrations and 
political processions unless civil authorization had been obtained 5 or 
more days beforehand, owing to the holding of demonstrations in 
Brussels when demands were made that the Government should act 
with more vigour in making supplies of food available. 

The bread ration was raised from 250 to 300 grammes a day, but lack 
of transport prevented the arrival at the bakeries of the necessary 
supplies of flour. The Prime Minister was understood to have made 
strong representations to the Allied authorities for help in this, and 
transport for the movement of coal as well as food was being provided 
by them. 

The Communist Party leader M. L’Allemand handed M. Pierlot a 
gate containing 8 demands: (1) vigorous prosecution of the 

; (2) integration of the Forces of the Interior into a new Army; 
(3) ) 3) mobilization of industry; (4) punishment of traitors and confiscation 
of their poety (5) better distribution of food; (6) recognition of the 
rights of victims of warfare; (7) recognition of the Communist syndi- 
alist unions; and (8) defence of Belgium’s independence against 
hegemony by “foreign power”. 

The Communists threatened to withdraw from the Government 
unless their demands were carried out. 

M. Pierlot told the Cabinet he was not prepared to ‘deal’ in bik 
with demands from Left-wing extremists. Any negotiations would 
Ihave to be conducted through thé Cabinet, in which the Communists 
had two members. The Cabinet issued a communiqué stating that it 
had examined the situation created by the memo, and could not: 
accept the allegations contained in this communication, which seemed 
to be founded on incomplete information. The Prime-Minister would 
weceive M. L’Allemand and exchange views with him as the represen- 
dative of a political group represented in the Cabinet, but there could 
be no question of members of the Government indulgixig in public 

ons. 

Oct. 25.—Statement by the. Ambassador in Britain on Belgian 
weconstruction problems. (see Great rungs) 

M. Domany, Minister wi out Portfolio, told the press that espionage: 
shad been occurring in the regions of Le Louviere, Soignies, and Malines. - 
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In Le Louviere 585 collaborators had been apprehended by over 1 000, 
members of the resistance movement. An official statement stressed» 
the gravity of the situation,'and warned the public that the. déath 
penalty could be imposed for harbouring enemy agents. 

Oct. 28.—The Finance Minister stated that the circulation ‘of. new- 
banknotes was to'be gradually improved, so as to reach 69,000 million 
francs by Nov. 17. This would help the recovery of industry. and 
trade without danger of inflation. Gen. Erskine, the Deputy Supreme 
Commander in Beet, announced that the Allied forces would 
provide 200 tons of food daily for 20 days from Nov. 1. 

Oc. 30.—A delegation of the British Parliamentary Commission, 
established to report on German atrocities in occupied countries, arrived 
in Belgium. 

,Oc. 31.—The Cabinet decided to incbrporate several and 
members of the resistance movements into the Army, gendarmerie, 
police, and other services, and to disband the rest, giving them a 
gratuity. 

M. Van Zeeland was appointed head of the board of repatriation, with 
, the rank of ambassador, 


Nov. 2.—The Communist Party issued a statement that “in view of 
declarations made by the Prime Minister as to the energetic application 
of the Government’s programme the political bureau has ‘decided to 
continue to participate with the Gavernment... The Party subordi- 
nates its future participation in the Government to the realization of 
the objectives moisi by the Premier, above all in the fields of the 
purge of traitors; the restoration of national production, the improve- 
ment of the food situation, and the creation of the renovated Army”. 








BULGARIA. Nov. 6.—Russian press T gave the number of 
war criminals, pro-German elements, aod former puppet officials 
arrese U Ee ons Semin Be aI 


CANADA. Od. 25.—It was announced in Ottawa that the total 
strength of the armed forces was 764,000, against a -war 

of 10,200. It comprised: Navy, 90,000; Army, 470,000; Air Force, 
204,000. ° 

Oct. 29.—In the air discussions at Montreal unanimous conclusions 
were reached on the desirability of establishing air routes connecting 
different parts of the Commonwealth which would provide complete 
systems of Empire communications; of creating a standing Common- 
wealth Air Transport Council, and of j joining with other nations in the 
formation of an, effective international air authority that would-foster 
air development in consonance with the ideals of world security. 

Nov. 2.—The Prime Minister announced that Mr. Ralston had 
resigned his office of Minister of National Defence, and had been suc- 

ceeded by Gen. McNaughton. 

-Nov, 3.—It was learnt that a military air service from Montreal to 
Sydney, via New Zealand, had just been put into operation by the 
R.A.F. Transport Command. The distance was 11,520 milės, via San 
Francisco, -Honolulu; Canton Island, and Auckland. . 
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CHINA. Oct. 31.—President Roosevelt's statement re the recall of 
Gen. Stilwell, and press reports ‘of U.S. attitude towards China. (ses 
U:S.A:) - : ; 

Gen. Wedemeyer arrived in Chungking to assume command of the 
U.S. troops in China. s 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Oc. 31.—The Government in London learned 
that 28 €zechs had been ‘executed on Oct. 21 for’ “forming national . 
committees and inciting peaceful Czech citizetis by pamphlets to 
rebelion”, aceording to. an announcement signed by ‘the deputy . 
protector of Bohemia and Moravia. 


* 


DENMARK. Nov. 6.—Patriots captured the largest train ferry 
vessel and took it to Helsingborg, Sweden. Armed men éntered the 
public registration office at Aalborg and carried off card indexes 
relating to 200,000 people. 3 5 
EGYPT. Oct. 24.—It was announced that Mr. Eden, who had been 
in the country since Oct. 20, had seen the King, the Prime Minister 
and the Foreign Minister, the British Minister in the Middle East, and 
Service Chiefs. i 

Nov. 5.—Lord Moyne was shot in Cairo by two terrorists, who were 
arrested, and died later. 

Nov. 6.—The Government announced that the assailants were not 
Egyptians. Gen. Paget, C.-in-C. Middle East, in a tribute to Lord 
Moyne, referred to his “tragic death at the hands of Jewish assassins”. 


EIRE. Oc. 24.—-The Government stated that when at the end of 
August the Vichy Government ceased to perform its duties, M. de 
Laforcade, the representative in Dublin of the French Committee of 
Liberation, was accepted by the Eire Government as Minister for 
France under the new French Government. At the same time Mr. 
Sean Murphy, Irish Minister in France, was instructed to establish 
contact with the new authorities in Paris. 


FINLAND. Od. 26:—The arrest was announced of-two generals and 
the former assistant Minister of Finance, at the request of the Armistice 
Control Commission. They were accused of war crimes, the ex-Minister 
having held an administrative post in a Karelian prison camp early in 
the war. The Commission’s list was reported to have contained 61 
names. - 

Nov. 3.—The Riksdag decided to dissolve the voluntary defence 
organization and to transfer some of its duties to the regular army, 

The press announced the arrest of 4 Army officers on charges of 
maltreatment of prisoners of war. i a . 


FRAN N CE. Od, 24,—Eire Government announcement re recogni , ognition 
of representative of National Committee of Liberation. (see Eire.) 
The price in the black market of the gold Louis fell from 5,000f., to. 


` 
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_ 4,100f., the gold dollar from 1,410f. to 1,160f., the paper dollar from 
310f. to 260f., and paper sterling from 775f. to 700f. 

Oct. 25 —At a press conference General de Gaulle said that since the 
Allied ee e French had not recetved enough arms to equip one 
major unit French wanted'to take a greater part in the war and,’ 
given enough arms, they could do so. It was unthinkable for the fate 
of Germany or the terms of occupation to be settled without France. 
Replying to questians about rumours of disorder in south and. south- 
` west France he said that the difficulties of the insurrection were 
py over. In south-west France there were 70,000 Germans, 
contained largely by ill-armed units of the F.F.I. The Germans had 
large supplies, communicated with Germany by ’plane and radio, and 
even had ships moving along the coast. With regard to reports of 
unrest in Spain, he said that there was no indication that Spain was in 
a state of civil war. France aimed at giving the fullest independence fo 
_ Syria and Lebanon, arid in Africa she hoped to lead the native popula- 
tions towards self-government. 

Death sentences wef passed on Pierre Boero and Georges Neroni, 
“found guilty of taking part in the assassination of Georges Mandel. 
Pierre Lambert was sentenced to 20 years’ hard labour. 

Oc. 26.—The Foreign Ministry announced that “there are only 
de facto relations between France and Spain, and no official recognition 
on either side. Gen. Giraud, as co-President of the Algiers Committee, 
sent a French delegation to Spain in 1943 to look after the interests of 
the many Frenchmen who’had been interned in Spain while on their 
` way to North Africa from France. This delegation is still in Spain. 

Be ero Consulates in France, on the other hand, which existed before 

liberation, are carrying on their work”. 

Oct. 27. —M. Fremicourt, Minister-of Justice in the Vichy Cabinet in 
1940, was arrested, charged with giving information to the enemy. 
` Oct. 29.—The Minister of the Interior announced a Government order 
stating that “the insurrectional period is over”, and the laws on the 
carrying of arms must be Sr ess that searches, requisitions, and 
arrests carried out by such bodies as the Musces Patriotiques were 
illegal. The Minister of War would organize the military training of the 
men in such gro and the order invited the people to call on the 
plese ewe ae ccs alee, dealers in the black market, 
and collaborationists. 

Gen. de’ Gaulle received a delegation of the National Resistance 
Council (which had issued a statement condemning the decision)*and 
a statement issued afterwards made it clear that the Government 
maintained the position that “henceforth no armed group should ' 
remain on liberated territory other than the Army ahd the State 
police”. The General emphasized the wish of the Government “to be 
aided in its task by National Resistance Council citizens”, and said the 
members of the patriotic militia would receive training which would en- 
able them, according to their wish, to help in the defence of the country. 

Oct. 30.—The National Council of Resistance issued a statement 
declaring that its first aim was the maintenance of Republican law and 
order, and it therefore noted with satisfaction Gen. de Gaulle’s declara- 
tion of Oct. 29 asking for its collaboration in the settlement of out- 
standing problems. At the same time it insisted that collaboration with 
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the Government normally implied an exchange of views before decisions 
were taken on questions aff the resistance movement. : 

Paris radio announced that the Prefect of the Pas de Calais had 
ordered the internment of the Bishop of Arras for writing articles 
grossly insulting to the Allies of France and to the fighting French 
forces. The Paris Assize Court sentenced Lauzanne, for over 40 years 
editor of Le Matin, to 20 years’ solitary confinement for intelligence 
with the enemy. 

Oct. 31:—The Minister for Prisoners of War stated, through the- 
French service of American radio in Europe, that 2,440, 000 Frenchmen 
were being held in Germany, made up of 790,000 war prisoners, 600,000 
deportees, 750,000 forced labour workers, and 300,000 Alsatians and 
Lorrainers. There were also some 225,000 voluntary workers. 

Nov. 2.—The Political Bureau of the Communist Party protested 
against the decision to disarm the Militia, declaring that it constituted 
“an unmistakable proof of disdain and mistrust towards the patriots 
who fought on the soil of the fatherland for national liberation”; also 
a mistrust of popular sovereignty and democratic forms of government. 
It, also declared that on August 28 the Government decided to dis- 
solve the F.F.I. but that “in face of’ the reaction of the resistance 
movement the decision was not appli 

Nov. 3.—The National Council of Resistance proposed to the Govern- 
ment that the Gardes Civiques Républicaines (who were to supersede 
the Mtlices Patrtoitques) should be open to all men and women of 
proven, patriotism and be under the control of the mayors, who would 
use it to supplement the police for guarding factories, bridges, etc. 
against sabotage. 

A member of Darnand’s militia was sentenced to hard bo for 
life for holding intelligence with the enemy. 

Nov. 7—Gen. Pinsard, formerly ae ua ene of the “Legion 
of French Volunteers” - (recruited by Vichy to fight in Russia) was 
sentenced to penal servitude for life for having intelligence with the 
enemy. M. Carcopino, Minister of cation in Laval’s Cabinet, was 
arrested: in Paris. 


GERMANY. Oc..24.—A report from the German frontier stated that 
there had been a further drastic curtailment of studies in unjversities 
and technical schools. Only students whose education was nearing 
completion might continue to study. Courses in medicine, science, and 
technolggy would continue because students of these subjects could 
render useful war services. 

Oct. 26.—The Oversea ae pales reported the death of 3 more 
generals, one comman sa Cores who had been chief of the, 
Military Mission in Sofia, and oon on the Western Front. 

Oct. 27.—Goebbels, in a broadcast, said nothing could deflect them 
from their unshakable resolve to go on fighting until a peace. could be 
attained that ‘‘safeguards our right to life, national independence, and 
expansion -f the basis of existence”, The race for time was on;and as 
things were they had every chance of winning it. It was immaterial 
how their enemies intended to destroy them. Whether it was the 
Western enemy who wished to make a potato-field of Germany, or the 
Eastern enemy who, by massed terror and deportation of labour slaves, 
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intended to decimate the nation by deporting some 30 or 40 million 
men, there would be hell on earth for them if they laid down their 
arms. 

“Our most serious worry at present”, he said, “is the enemies’ aerial 
warfare. We are straining every effort and working indefatigably to 
meet the air war. Squadrons of new fighters and bombers of the most 
modern types will be provided, and it may be expected that they will 
ey ae strong barrier to the enemy s air force’. War was like a 
prairie fire which spread over the districts held by the enemy, devouring 
his communications and in the end his very bases, and he advised the 
enemy to think on whether it was still worth his while to go on waging 
such a war. 


Oct. 29.—Swiss reports stated that several leading Rhenish and 
Westphalian industrialists had been arrested by the Gestapo after they 
had protested to the authorities against the measures for impressing 
recruits for the Volkssturm. They maintained that this would have 
serious effects on output, which had already suffered from the sweeping 
comb-out of workers for military service in recent months. 

Italian reports stated that during the previous fortnight 659 Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics had been arrested and over 100 of them killed; 
also that thousands of Roman Catholic laity had been arrested, and 
tHat Church authorities were forbidden to do anything to relieve. the 
sufferings of their flocks, 


Oct. 31.—Dittmar, in a broadcast, said that in the military, vas in the 
economic, field there were two methods of attaining one’s goal— 
expansion, where there was for it, or intensification, where there 
was not. They had pee to their cost the disadvantages of an 
expansive military strategy, the most pronounced of them being the 
very long lines of communications requiring manpower for their 
protection. They now knew that the only way open to them was 
intensification, i.e.-totalization of their war effort, and events in the 
past few days had roved that this was the right choice. It had proved 
effective in East “the cradle of Prussian-German ideology’, 
where the danger to Hefence had been averted, with the successful 
conclusion of the first phase of the campaign there. 

Nov. 3,—An official announcement in Berlin ordered all persons 
subject to service in the Volkssturm to enrol at once on pain of trial by 
court-martial. 

Nov. 5.—Stockholm rts stated that Himmler had arrested 
a a the S.A. Chief entrusted with the training of the 


8 speech at Poznan on the 5th anniversary of the establishment 
of the ax Himmler said the Getman population of the border 
regions were y P roving their worth as frontier guards of Germany. 
The last 4 months had been a particularly hard test for the nation, 
but they could already say that they had stood the test. The rising in 
Warsaw had been quelled, the one in Czechoslóvakia was drawing to an 
end, and in Hungary the‘change of Government had brought the 
national forces to the fore. The western front stood firm along the 
whole 911 kilometres, and the demand now was to fight with such 

fanatical belief both in the east and the west that the enemy must 
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finally realize that to continue the onslaught on the Reich would mean 
suicide for him. 

He also said they would reconquer all the territories lost in the 
East, declaring that “we Germans sooner or later will advance again 
and retake the territory needed for the security of the German 
Reich.”* 

Nov. 6.—The News Agency reported that Hitler eee Gen. 
Blaskowitz on Oct. 28 to hand him “a high decoration”. ` The home 
radio, referring to‘ Himmler’s speech, said, ‘““To-day’s slogan for the 
nation must be the words he uttered: ‘the enemy must be beaten so 
badly at the font that he does not come again for more’.”’ 











` 


GREAT BRITAIN. Oc. 24.—When asked in the House of Commons 
to give an assurance that the currency to be issued to Allied forces In 
Austria would not be the same as in Germany, Sir James Grigg replied 
that the financial consequences of the Moscow declaration to separate 
Austria from Germany had not been overlooked in making plans for 
the occupation of Austria. 


Oct. 25.—The Belgian Ambassador, speaking in London at a luncheon 
to celebrate Belgium’s liberation, said that hopes of the return of better 
food conditions and industrial activity in Belgium would be frustrated 
until Antwerp and the Scheldt estuary had been cleared of the enemy. 
Everything possible was being done by the Allies to relieve suffering. 
70,000 Belgian war prisoners were still in Germany, many women and 
children were detained there in practical slavery, and the Belgian sys- 
tem of communications was disrupted. 

Oct. 26.—The Colonial Secretary approved a free grant of £345,000 
to Nyasaland for educational development.  ' 

‘Replying to a question in Parliament, Mr. Churchill said that - 
unconditional surrender in the sense of “no bargaining with the enemy: 
was still the policy of the Government. ` 

Od. Z7—A Foreign Office announcement stated that the British 
representative in Italy, Sir Noel Charles, would now have the rank of 
Ambassador. 

Mr. "r s review of the -Moscow Conversations. (see Special 


S 

Oa. en —Mr. Churchill and the Home Secretary received the mem- 
bers of the Soviet delegation to tha meetings of the Anglo-Soviet Tråde 
Union Committee. 

Od. 31.—In the House of Commons the Prime Minister, moving the* 
Bill to prolong the life‘of Parliament for another year, said tHe Coalition 
ought not to be broken until Nazism had been broken. Assuming a certain 
course of events it would seem that there was no likelihood of a General 
Election for 7 to 9 months. ,Any attempt to estimate the date wifen 
the war with Germany would officially end-must be æ guess.. He could 
not predict that it -would finish before the end of spring and even 
‘before the early summer, though it might come sooner. As to the 
Japanese war, it would not be prudent to assume that the final destruc- 
tion of Japan’s will and capacity to fight could be achieved in less than 
18 months after the destruction of Hitler. - 

>. Noo.-1. Mr, -Alexander announced in Parliament the Governi s 


` 
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decision to appoint a committee to advise on all matters relating to 
priority for shipbuilding as between different types of vessels ‘and 
allocation between British, neutral, and Allied shipowners. The 
Admiralty, the Mini of War Transport, and the shipbuilding and 
shipping interests would be represented, with represeritatives also of 
the shipbuilding operatives. - y 

Giving figures of naval and mercantile shipbuilding and repair in 
Britain during the war he said that between September 1939 and 
December 1943 they had built 634 major war vessels, 1,260 mosquito 
craft, including motor gunboats and torpedo boats, motor mine- 
sweepers, etc., and 2,729 others, including landing craft, trawlers, etc. 





` The naval output had been much greater than in 1914-1918, though 


they had fewer yards and fewer workers and were hindered by air 
raids and the black-out. A great programme of repairs had also been 
carried out. y 

As to merchantmen, 970 had been built, aggregating 4,415,668 tons 
launched. . j ; 

Nov. 4.—Mr. Eden arrived back in London. 


GREECE. Oci. 25.—The Prime Minister issued an appeal to the people 
to get back to ordinary work and abandon party feuds, so as to restore 


-the country’s shattered resources. Gen. Scobie, who was touring the 


Peloponnesus, addressed local Andartes as their C.-m-C. and advised. 
them to give up their arms and return to their normal occupations. 

Senior officials of the Resident British Minister in the Middle East 
arrived in Athens to assist the Government and the British Service 
authorities to deal with the currency situation and, in particular, devise 
some means of re-establishing a.stable currency. Gold was flown in to 
assist in stabilization and enable the authorities to pay salaries. (The 
Germans had put vast numbers of new banknotes into circulation of 
denominations of 2 billion drachmas and upwards. There were also 
many counterfeit sovereigns and French gold pieces in circulation.) 

A decree setting up courts to try collaborators was published. 

Gen. Spirotopoulos, Military Governor of Attica, was relieved of his 
office, and appointed Director of the Ministry of War. -. 

Mr. Eden, Ford Moyne, Gen. Maitland Wilson, and Adm. Cunning-. 
ham arrived in Athens. 

Oct. 27.—M. Londos was appointed Minister for Public Relief; 


"M. Phikioris, Minister for Air; and M. Hadjipanos, Minister for Educa- 
‘tion. 


Mr. Eden received the Communist leadets, M. Santos and M. Zevgos, 
who assured him that their Party stood for “a democratic solution of 
national and political difficulties’, and indicated their full support of 
thé Papandreou Government. : 

Oct. 28,—The day was scheduled as one of the national festivals. 

-Oct. 29.—Celebrations took place-in Athens to mark the 4th anniver-. 
sary of the entry into the war, and great popular demonstrations 
occurred in which all parties and groups took part except the E.D.E.S., 
who refused to do so chiefly owing to distrust of the E.A.M., whom 
they accuséd of attacking their own supporters. 

Oct. 30.—The Government issued a diectee disbanding the National 
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Militia, which had been formed by the E.L.A,S. in Athens to apprehend 
and arrest. collaborators. It stated that any unauthorized person 
making an arrest would himself be arrested. (The occasion of the decree 
was the murder of a member of the National Militia by an alleged | 
collaborator masquerading as a colonel in the Army.) 

Oct. 31.—Mr. Eden, Gen. Maitland Wilson, and Adm. Cunningham | 
left Athens. Mr. Eden was understood to have told the Government 
that 60,000 tons of food, medical supplies, and other necessities would 
bo shipped monthly to Greece iram. British military stocks in the 

ear 

Nov. 1.—The distribution of food began in Athens and the sur- 
rounding districts, 1,600 tons of flour placed in the hands of 
authorized retailers who sold it at the equi eat of about 2d. a 1b. 

Nov. 4.—It was officially stated at Allied H.Q. Mediterranean that 
the country was clear of German troops, except for small individual 
groups. 

Some 800 members of E.A.M. paraded the streets of Athens 

carrying the bodies of three men, and assembled in front of the Presi- 
dency where they shouted that they had been killed by “Right Wing 
organizations”, and demanded that the Government should take 
ap te action: 
tos, the Communist leader, called on the Prime Minister and 
demanded that he should dissolve “nationalist organizations”. M. 
eo replied by asking him to. stop Left Wing demonstrations. ` 
criticized the terms of the B armistice as too 
fein o in comparison with those imposed on Italy and Rumania. 

M. Sarafis, the leader of the E.L.A.S., A O ree 

army with the rank of general.. 


HUNGARY. Nov. 3.—Szalasi was appointed “leader of the nation”, 


according to the German oversea agency, under a Bill passed by the 
Lower House. F 


TRAN. Oc. 27.--According to Moscow reports, a mass demonstration 
took place in Teheran o by the “Freedom Front”, the trade 
-unions, the Socialist , teachers’ unions, and other bodies, 
demanding the resignation of the Government. 

Oc. 29.—M. Kavtaradze, the Soviet Vice-Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, told the press in Teheran that relations between Russia 
and Iran remained friendly as before,-but “the disloyal attitude taken 
by the Prime Minister to the Soviet Union precludes further co- 
operation”. He added that in the opinion of the Soviet public Mohamed 
Saed’s Government was “steering a course of worsening relations 
between Iran and the Soviet Union”. The Government had not offered 
a single convincing reason for its decision not to Len oil concessions, 
and was said to be counting on getting better conditions for them after 
the war. 

Oct. 30.—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, gave four reasons why 
the Government had declined to grant oil concessions.to Russia, i.e. 
(1) so long as foreign troops were in Iran public opinion would consider 
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any concession as having been granted under duress; (2) the economic 
condition of the world was not clear; (3) the oil conference in Washing- 
ton had left the situation in doubt; and (4) all reports from Iran's 
representatives abroad*urged that no concessions should be granted till 
after the war. The decision of the Government ought not, therefore, to 
affect the relations between it and the Soviet. -° 

He declared that the full extent of the Soviet’s demand was made 
known to the Government only after M. Kavtaradze had been in Iran 
for some time, and after his own first meeting with the Soviet Vice- 
Commissar. The latter had said that the grant of a concession would 
have moral and material advantages for Iran, and ensure for her the 
moral support of Russia at the peace conference, but the Cabinet and 
Parliament had quite decided that no concessions should be given, and 
he told M. Kavtaradze this, even referring to the Cabinet and to 
representatives of all parties twice when M. Kavtaradze ágain ap- 
proached him. 

On receiving this information M. Kavtaradze said the reply amounted 
‘to a rejection of the Soviet proposal, and would strain relations. He, 
the Premier, expressed regrets, and proposed that M. Kavtaradze 
‘should make detailed proposals which the Government could consider, 
though they could not give. a decision till after the war. M. Kavtaradze 
refused this. 





It was understood in Teheran that the Government had been made 
aware that the British Government did not demur to the postponement 
of the grant of concessions. 

Nov. 1.—It was announced that the U.S. Ambassador had informed 
the Government that Washington recognized the decision not to grant 
oil concessions till after the war to be atret within the rights of the 
Government.. ` 


ITALY. Od. 25 Sin Bonomi received a communication from the 
Soviet Government announcing its decision to raise the rank of its 
diplomatic representative to that of Ambassador, with full reciprocity 
for the Italian Minister in Moscow: 

Oct. 26.—The Central Committee of National Liberation issued a 
statement urging the Government to take action, within the framework 
of regional autonomy, for the sdlution of the Sicilian problem. It 
condemned the activities of “reactionary castes” that took advantage 
of separatism to foment dissension among Italians, and referred to 
methods of “inconsiderate Sonera which threatened to disturb the 
spiritual unity of the Italian 

The Government were officially a that all the Latin republics 
of America had decided to resume diplomatic relations. (Relations 
with Argentina had been normal throughout.) 

The Allied Control Commission officially removed the word “control” 
from its title. 

Oct. 27.—British representative in Italy pran rank of Ausa 
(ses Great Britain.) 

Signor Bonomi told the foreign press that Italy was no longer 
isolated from the world diplomatically, but the sjgnificance of the 
Government’s recognition could not be confined to the diplomatic 
world. “The return of Italy in complete possession of her individuality 
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as a nation”, he said, “with an authority and will of her own, is no 
longer compatible with the state of complete subjection which was, and 
in great part still is, represented by the system of control established 
by the armistice- clauses. Italy cannot have a voice in the community 
of nations without having it in her own domestic affairs”. ` 

The recent promise that increased authority would be given to 
Italy had been fulfilled in the international field, but not in the internal 
life of the country, but he did not doubt that a complete and cordial 
acceptance of her aspirations was about to be granted. 


Oct. 30.—The report of the Allied Commission’ 3-sub-commission for 
industry showed that factories in liberated Italy had resumed the 
Sarena of paper, soap, steel, silk, cement, bricks, chemicals, matches, 
ertilizers, textiles, hemp, and other things, and the Allies were doing 
everything possible to help them to procure raw materials. The 
Cabinet approved measures to deal with the difficulties of the Sicilians, 
intluding the creation of a special council to report on local problems, 
and the allocation of further sums to develop Sicilian industry and 
agriculture; with funds previously voted there-would now be some 
2,000 million lire available for that purpose. 

The o also decided to reorganize the police and rename it the 
corps of public safety guards. ° 
- Mr. Eden arrived in Rome.. 

Oct. 31—The Prime Minister received Mr. Eden, who later left for 
Advanced H.Q. 


Y 


THE NETHERLANDS. Od. W.—-The Government Information 

Bureau, in a statement on the damage done by the Germans, said this 

included the wanton looting and WE of factories, damage to 

collieries, indiscriminate bombing with fi bombs, and flooding of 

fertile land with salt water, even when ‘a water could have been- 
used. It was impossible to expect that Germany could make good the 

-damage by the transfer of economic assets, and it was possible, there- 

fore, that the Dutch people might reach the conclusion that some 

adjoining German territory should either be ceded to Holland or 

brought into the dominion and economic orbit of the country. 


NEW ZEALAND. Nov. 1.—A party of 838 homeless Polish children 
«nd adults arrived at Wellington to be given a home until Poland was 
rey to receive them again. ; 


NORWAY. Ocd. 26.—The King, broadcasting to Norway from London, 
said that some time ago the Government, with his approval; tad 
<oncluded an agreement with the Soviet Government providing for 
military co-operation in the event of the war developing 1n such a way 
that Russian forces came to operate on Norwegian territory. This 
situation now existed, and it was to him a particularly great joy to 
be able to announce that Norwegian forces would take part in the 
operations with the Russian troops. -The Soviet Union was also 
attacked by Germany, and the Russians were coming to Norway as 
allies. “Our agreement lays down”, he said, ‘‘that-as soon as the 
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military situation permits Norwegian administration and legal pro- 
cedure will again be fully operative. It also provides that military and 
civilian Norwegian officials, chosen by the Government, will co-operate 
with the Russian commanders in o to facilitate the prosecution of 
military operations and the transition to normal conditions under 
Norwegian administration”. y 

He then said'they had had numerous proofs of the friendship and 
sympathy felt for Norway by the Soviet Certamen and people, and 
had watched with admiration their heroic fight against their common 
enemy, and it was the duty of every Norwegian to give their allies the 
greatest possible support. 

The Prime Minister also broadcast, appealing to the peòple to give 
the Russian and Norwegian forces all possible assistance. 





PALESTINE. Od. 31 Sind Gort arrived in Jerusalem and was 
installed in office. 

Nov. 6.—Eight wanted terrorists were arrested at Haifa and import- 
ant documents seized. 


POLAND. Od. 30.—Polpress, the news service of the Committee of 
National Liberation, in a commentary on the talks in Moscow and 
London, said they~had undoubtedly hel to dispel certain mis- 
conceptions. It should be clear to M. Mikolajczyk and other democrats 
in the Government that an understanding could be achieved only if 
they broke with the Constitution of 1935, with M. Raczkiewiez, who 
held the Presidency on the strength of that Constitution, and with all 
its reactionaries. 

M. Mikolajczyk had amed, in August, to end terrorism and 
sabotage in liberated Polish territory. Nevertheless, persons who posed 
_as his adherents had continued them incitement to sabotage conscrip- 
tion to the Army, the normal activity of State administration, and the 
delivery of farm produce. In the past 2 months terrorists had murdered 
50 adherents and workers of the Committee of Liberation. 

In the Moscow talks it had been emphasized that understanding 
must be based on principles set forth inthe manifesto of the Liberation 
. Committee and on the Ta on agrarian reform. If these principles 
were accepted sincerely understanding would be ible. It was in the 
interests of the Polish people that decisions taken in London, where 
. M. Mikolajcryk had gone to consult his ae. should not be too 
long delayed, and that they should be final. 


* RUMANIA. Nov. 5.—The News Agency announced that Gen. 
Sanatescu had formed a new Government, taking over the radia of 
War and Home Affairs himself. M. Visoianu was Foreign 

Bratianu Minister of War Production, and M. “Gren, D Deputy Prime 
Minister, The Ministers were from the Peasant Party, iberals, 
and the National Dethocratic Front (comprising Communists, Social- 
Democrats, the Patriotic Union, and the Labour Front), 


SPAIN. Oc. 25.—A.B.C. alleged that Russia, “seconded by extremist 
newspapers in many democratic countries”, had launched a campaign 
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against the régime, with the intention of making “good relations — 
between the Spanish Government and the Allies impossible”. 

Od. 28.—FPrench announcement re relations with Spam. (ses 
France.) í 

Oct. 27.—It was stated in Madrid that Army units had started 
operations in the Aran Valley, near Andorra, to deal with Republican 
forces in the frontier region. All was reported to be quiet from the 
mouth of the Bidassoa (the frontier river flowing into the Bay of 
Biscay) to Canfranc. z i 

Oc. 30.—The military commander of Catalonia told the press that 

all the Spanish partisan forces had been dtiven from the Valley of 
Aran (Central Pyrenees) into France. The partisans, who comprised 
3 brigades, blew up all the bridges on the route. ~ 

Oc. 31—The Government recognized the Provisional Government 
- of France. i 

Nov. 4.—Gen. Franco stated in an interview that “all logic and the 

welfare of humanity demands that those nations which have shown the 
desire for peace by remaining at peace must take part in the peace 
tréaty. Neutral countries must be heard and listened to in the efforts 
to organize the future of the world”’.. 3 i 
Replying to charges that Spain was a Fascist Staté or was allied to 
the Axis Powers, he said that in September 1939, disproving such 
allegations, she had declared and put into practice her neutrality, and, 
far more important, when France was occupied and helpless, instead 
of seizing on these circumstances to attack her from behind, Spain 
adopted a friendly attitude towards this neighbour. 

He also said Spain could never ally herself ideologically with nations 
not guided by the principles of Catholicism. She was “an organic 
democracy”, and “the popular will and purest Christian tenets make 
up the fundamentals of the Spanish political organization. The final 
and definite institutional form of this process if now being actively 
studied”. If they ever returned to.a monarchy it must constitute an 
eminently social reformist monarchy, very different from “that which 
recently presided over our decadence”. . 








v 


SWEDEN. Oc. 27.—The Government decided to recognize the 
French Provisional Government. It was learnt that the Commission 
for Foreigners had asked the Government to expel two Finnish Nazis 
who were sheltering in Sweden. i 

Oct. 28.—The Foreign Minister of Norway arrived in Stockholm from 
London, with the Minister of Justice and the Norwegian delegate to 
U.N.R.R.A. ; 

Oct. 30.—The Prime Minister and’the Foreign Minister read to the 
Chamber a declaration on foreign policy, saying it should be beyond 
doubt that Sweden intended to maintain her neutral ition even ° 
after the changes of recent months, which were of world importance. 
The restrictions on trade with Germany were recalled, and the declara- 
tion said these had in the main satisfied the demands of the Allies. 
Swedish felations with Germany had been directly affected by the 
German treatment of Norway and Denmark, and the Swedish people 


` 
- 


F 
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were “deeply shaken and indignant” over the mass arrests and depor- 
tations. retorts to resentations that those two 
countries were no concern of Sweden bine not keep her from emphasiz- 
ing her view; the Government, however, reserved the right to proceed 
in such a manner as would best answer the purpose of bringing relief 
to the oppressed. ' 

The Ministers announced that the Allies had recently allowed the 
monthly tities of Swedish food sent to Norway to be doubled. The 
Dutch fad asked them for immediate.relief for certain large cities that 


‘were facing starvation, and Sweden was prepared to meet such requests 


to the utmost; but this depended on concessions from the Allies. On 
the subject of an ee! shipping l the declaration : said 
Sweden had been invited to jgin, ana that this opened the prospect of 
extensive negotiation. Sw n would have to see to it that her own 
legitimate interests and her neutral status were ensured. 

The declaration reiterated that Sweden would not grant sanctuary 


-to war criminals and quislings. It concluded by a reference to the 


plans for international security saying that, as always, Sweden re- 
mained prepared for international co-operation, and it was to be 
hoped that the planned new world organization would give smaHer 
nations a chance to make their contribution to the building of a peace- 
ful order as free members of the world community. 

Nov. 1.—The Riksbank issued an order prohibiting nationals of 
certain countries from importing capital into Sweden or, if they had 


accounts in the country, withdrawing it without special permission. 


SWITZERLAND. Oct. 30.—Two_men believed to be Gestapo agents 
i arrested in Zurich, where they went to the Hungarian Consulate 

stating that they were diplomatic couriers. As the Hungarian Legation 
and Consulates did not recognize the Szalasi Government the Consulate 
asked the Swiss police to attend the interview, when it was discovered 
that the men were Gestapo agents, and as their visas were not in order 
they were detained. 

Nov. 4.—Russian statement refusing to establish diplomaticrelations. 
(ses U.S.S.R.) 


e 


TURKEY. Oæ. 28.—President Indnit received a message of con- 
gratulation from King George VI on the anniversary of the foundation 
ort the Republic. 

Nov. 1.—President Indna, in a statement on foreign policy at the 
opening of the session of the Grand National Assembly, said the alliance 
with Britain, “after passing through severe tests, remains fresh and 
alive’; the Turkish eople attached the greatest value to it, and he 
had ‘the fullest confidence that the relations between the two countries 
will become deeper and deeper in the future”. Closer relations had 
been developed with America, and those with Russia were friendly 


-and loyal within the scope of the “very advanced” treaties binding the 


two countries. 

He was confident the Great Powers would succeed in devising an 
efficient system of international security after the war, and Turkey 
would do her utmost to assist in this, and in bringing about a stable 
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and confident order in the Balkans. He added that the policy of the 
régime was to promote the development of democratic institutions in 
accordance with the national character and conditions, but it would. 
abroad. any attempt to introduce régimes copied or ‘inspired from. 


U.S.A. Od. 2%4.—The . Government announced the suspension of l 
martial law in the Hawaiian Islands and the restoration of the right of 
habeas corpus 


Oct. 25.—At a meeting-of the. Petroleum Industry War Council the 
President of the Sun Oil Company attacked the proposed Anglo- 
American oil treaty as conveying to the Federal Government “un- 
limited and ed powers” over “every activity of the industry”. 

Oct, 26.—Mr. Harriman stated in Washington that German atrocities 
in Poland and Russia had not been and could not be exaggerated. He 
thought the American people had not understood the unbelievable 
nature of these atrocities. He cited recent reports from Lublin, where 
Russian and Polish authorities estimated that probably 14 million 
people were killed in a slaughterhouse at Maidanek. - ; 

Mr. Hull, in his first utterance on the Presidential campaign, said the 
President was a statesman equipped by nature and experience as few 
statesmen’ had been in American history, and expressed his own’ 
confidence that history would record that the acts of the United States. 
after the fall of France and before they entered the war were indispen- 
sable “in staving off disaster to our nation and other free nations’. ~ 
The President had “courageously charted a wise course for this nation”. 

Mr. Winant arrived in W: on to report to the President on the 
work of the European Advisory Commission. 


Oct. Z7.—President Roosevelt, speaking at Philadel hia on his 
conduct of the war, said the U.S. Fleet was greater than all the Navies 
of the world put together, including the Japanese prior to its recent 
defeat. Almost in the first minute of his administration he had started 
to rebuild the Navy, and when Pearl Harbour was attacked they had. 
already made tremendous progress toward building the greatest war 
machine the world had ever knowm 

-In 1940 they had a regular Army of some 250,000, and a reserve, 
including a National Guard, of 350,000. To-day they had 8 million in 
the Army, including 126,000 women. In the Navy there were over 3} 
million men and over 100,000 women. 

Oct. 28.—The State Department received, through the Chilean 
Embassy, a Note from the Argentine Government proposing to the 
Pan-Américan Union and to the American Republics that a conference- 
of Foreign Ministers should be summoned to “consider the coun 

ition within the «Continental community”. The Pan-American 
nion also received the Note. 

The White House announced that Gen. Stilwell had been relieved of 
his command in south-east Asia and recalled to Washington. The 
China-India-Burma theatre was being divided. The U.S. forces in 
China would come under the command of Gen. Wedemeyer, Deputy 
Chief of Staff‘of the south-eastern Asia Command, an the: India- 
Burma theatre would come under the command of Gen. Sultan. :.' 
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The President, speaking in Chicago, said that in Jantary, in his 
message to Congress he had outlined an economic Bill of Rights, on 
“which a new basis of security and prosperity could be established for 
all. This Bill of Rights was the recognition of the simple fact that, in 
America, the future of the worker and farmer lay in the well-being of 
private enterprise, and that the future of private enterprise lay in the 
` -well-being of the worker and farmer. To assure the realization of 
bi right to a useful and remunerative employment an adequate 

e must provide America with close on 60 million productive 
i: he added that he was convinced of their ability to carry it out. 

Oct. 30.—The acting-Secretary of State told-the press that they 
tegretted Russia’s decision to withdraw from the air conference, but 
they would continue conversations with the Russians on civil aviation, 

-wbich had been going on for some time. 

-<  Oct..81.—President Roosevelt tald the press that Gen. Stilwell’s 
recall was purely a matter of personality—a difference in the personali- 
‘ties of him and Gen. Chiang Kai-shek—and had no connection with 

‘political differences between China and the United States. Gen. 
"Stilwell himself had been nsible for the recall, but Chiang Kai-shek 
. had previously asked that he be replaced, after certain difierences of 
-opinion quite a while ago, and the American Government had agreed. 
. The New York Times, in an article by its Chungking co ndent 
who had just returned to New York, said that . Stil s recall 
‘meant that the United States had decided to discount China’s part in 
_ the offensive against Japan and, in China itself, the “triumph of a 
moribund anti-democratic régime which is more concerned with 
maintaining its political supremacy than in dfiving the Japanese out”. 

The writer said that Chiang Kai-shek, at a recent meeting of the 
-central executive committee of the Kuomintang, had announced that he 
- had sent a personal ultimatum to the United States (which, he said, 
had been-pressing him for mili and governmental reform) demand- 
ing the recall of . Stilwell and the placing in his own hands of con- 
-trol of Lend-lease. material, and enn that he would not be coerced 
‘by the Americans into helping to unify China by making terms with 
‘the Communists. If America did not comply Chima would go back to 
aes the Japanese alone as befdre Pearl Harbour. 

Nov. 1.—The International Civil Aviation Conference opened in 
‘Chicago, and was attended by delegates from 52 States, It received a 
‘message from President Roosevelt, who gave a warning inst 
“tracing in the sky the conditions af possible future wars”. He hoped 
arrangements would be made for opening air routes, and said that when 
-either the Germans or the Ja anese were defeated transports should be 
-available for release from military work in numbers to make a begin- 
ning, and in quantity when mrad were defeated. 

He hoped- the conference would not dally with the idea of creating 
-blocs of closed air, and concluded, “I know that you will see that the 
-air which God. gave to everyone will not become a means of domination 
over anyone”. 

The governing body of the Pan-American Union agreed to transmit 
to the Governments of the American Republics Argentina’s proposal 
for a meeting of foreign Ministers and stated that its action was taken 
-pursuant to the regulations of meetings which contemplated that the 
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observations or suggestions of other Governments should be obtained 
before action was taken. : 


Nov..2.—It was announced in Washington that the President had 
asked Mr. Donald Nelson to return to China, at the request of President 
Chiang Kai-shek, to help in the reorganization of the Chinese war effort. 

President Roosevelt, broadcasting from the White -House, said 
they did not expect to have a winter lull in the war in Europe, but to 
keep on striking, give the enemy no rest, and drive through to the 
final objective—-Berlin. At the same time the advance towards Japan 
‘was many months ahead of schedule. - 

The chairman of the U.S. delegation to the aviation conference, 
stating his Government’s views regarding a proposed world organiza- 
tion, said there were two schools of thought about its functions and 
powers. It was generally that in the technical field it must have 
considerable power, while “some brave spirits” proposed that it should ' 
have similar powers in the economic and commercial fields. 

In the United States there had not yet been seriously even proposed 
any set of rules or principles of law by which such ers would be 
proce and for this reason they in America believed that the functions 

f the world organization in these fields must be Seay consultative, 
fact-gathering, and fact-finding, and that there should be periodic 
conferences of States to agree on rules. 

Nov. 3.—Gen. Stilwell arrived in Washington. 

The U.S. delegation submitted their plan to the air conference for 
an international air transport organization. It limited its functions to 
those of a consultative and technical nature, such as pooling technical 
data and collecting information. It provided for 2 Russian members 
to sit in the executive council of the organization, for 2 members to 
represent, as a unit, Britain and the British Commonwealth, for 2 
members to represent the United States, and one each from France, 
China, and Brazil.. All the other countries would be represented by 
6 members—3 from continental Europe, 2 from the Western Hemis- 
phere, and one from Asia and Africa. 


- Nov. 5.—The State Department announced that the French Govern- 
ment had invited President Roosevelt and Mr. Hull to visit Paris. 

The delegates of the Latin Americar Republics to the air conference 
issued a joint declaration opposing the United States plan for an 
executive aviation council, on the ground that the method of choosing 
the members (by the major Powers with double voting powers) would 
constitute “discrimination against the smaller nations, a. procedure 
contrary to international precedent”. 

Sir John Dill, senior British member of the Anglo-American Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff, died in Washington. 


U.S.S.R- Od, 26—Statement by the King of Norway about 
military co-operation against-Germany. (see Norway.) 

Oct, 28.—The press published a statement saying that the Moscow 
discussions would serve to strengthen the anti-Hitlerite coalition; 
having cleared up all misunderstanding they had considerabl oe 
tened the war. Problems connected with events in south-east 
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were discussed and successfully solved. Full anderstanding was reached 
on the question of armistice terms for Bulgaria and on a common 
policy in Yugoslavia. 

The conference did not deal only with the main goal—the complete 
- crushing and destruction of Hitlerite Germany—but also with the 
building of a strong and lasting peace, and “the discussions definitely 
show the desire of the Allied Powers to solve all the complex post-war 
problems while the war is still on”. It had become clear that the anti- 
Hitlerite coalition rested on a mighty foundation, and after having 
successfully withstood the biftef experience of war it would be able to 
ma a lasting peace. : 

The Armistice, witht Bulgaria was signed in BORON: ae Special 
Note.) ~ ' 

Oct. 29.—Statement in Teheran by the Vice-Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs. (see Iran.) 

The News Agency announced that it was authorized to deny reports 
in the foreign press that the Soviet Union was to take part in the civil 
aviation conference in Chicago. Among the nations taking part were 
Switzerland, Spain, and Portugal, countries which for a number ' at 
years had carried on a hostile policy towards the Soviet Union. 


Nov. 4.—Moscow radio broadcast a Foreign Ministry statement 
saying that the Swiss Government had on Oct. 10 made a request, 
through the Minister in London, for the establishment of diplomatic 
and trade relations, te which the Soviet Government had replied on 
Nov. 1 saying that the Swiss Note announcing readiness to discuss al 
past problems had passed over in silence the “hostile and’ pro-Fascist 
policy” pursued by Switzerland all these past years téwards the Soviet. 
- | The Government therefore refused the request,as the Swiss Govern- 

„ment had so far in no way repudiated this policy. Er aA 


Nov. 6.—Addressing the Supreme Soviet on the 27th ` anniversary 
of the October Revolution Marshal Stalin referred to the changés that 
had occurred in the.war and said the fourth year had proved to be.a 
year of decision over the German troops. More that 30 divisions hatt 
been cut off from Prussia in the Baltic area, where they were being 
finished off. Up to 120 divisions were defeated, and instead of 257 
divisions the Russians faced in 1943, of which 207 were German, they 
now had only 204, of which 180 were German. 

In spite of her initial successes and advantages Canay now found 
herself on the brink of inevitable catastrophe. The new factor during the 
past year was that the Red Army was no longer fighting alone. The 
decision, reached at Teheran, to deal: Germany jomt blows from east, 

‘south, and west was implemented with amazing precision. Mass land- 
mgs were carried out which, ın their.scòpe and organizing ability, had 
no precedent in history. But for the launching of the second front, 

which engaged up to’75 German divisions, the Red Army would not 
have been able-to Sepil the Germans from the Soviet Union in go short 
a time; but it was equally beyond doubt that without the’ powerful 
offensive of the Red Army that summer the Allies would have Deen. 
unable to deal with the Germans as swiftly as they did. 

- In Russia new victories were achieved in the spheres of war industry, 


agriculture,-and transport, and the Army now disposed of more tanks, 


- 
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muns, and aircraft than the Germans. A8 to quality, they were sub- 
stantially better. . 

The people of the Soviet Union respected the rights and independence 
of people ving beyond their. borders and had always shown their 
ceadiness to live in peace and friendship with neighbouring States. 
They hated the German invaders not because they were people of a 
Moreign nation, but because they had brought countless miseries and 
sufferings both to them and to all freedom-loving peoples. The.German 
Mfascists had chosen as their ideological weapon a racial theory based 
m hatred of humanity, but this policy of racial hatred had become a 
source of internal and international weakness for the German Fascist 
3tate. The Hitlerite clique, by adopting this cannibal policy, had 
aligned all the nations of the world against Germany. - 

Now that the war was approaching its victorious conclusion the 
ustoric role of the Soviet people stood out in all its greatness. It was 
<enerally pase tee that, by their self-sacrificing struggle, they had 
saved Europe trom the Fascist gangsters. 

As to the milit alliance between the Soviet Union, Britam, and 
the United States. there were few-examples in history of great military 
»yperations and co-ordinated action against the common enemy which 
iad been executed with such thoroughness and precision as the plan - 
irawn up in Teheran. On the other hand, the successful realization of 
the Teheran decision could not fail to consolidate the front of the 
Jnited Nations. Another proof of solidarity was the decision at Dum- 
«arton Oaks regarding the organization of security. Certain differences, 
of course, came to light there, but what was characteristic of that 
sonference was not the differences but that the. problems of security 
were solved in a spirit of complete unanimity. A still more striking si 
xf the consolidation of the United Nations front could be seen in the 
ecent negotiations in Moscow, which took place in a spirit. of complete 
smaninity. 

All the efforts of the Germans to sow discord between them and upset 
he alliance.of the three great Powers had been futile. This abliartce was * 
vased on vital and lasting interests, and ıt would stand the test of the 
soncladmeg stages of the war. 

_ Hungary would soon be put out of action and this would signify 

’s complete isolation and spell her inevitable collapse. The 
Wnited Nations were on the threshold of the triumphant completion of 
he war against Hitlerite Germany. But winning the war was not 
enough to render Germany harmless. She would, of course, be disarmed, 
sconamically, militarily, and politically, but it would be simple minded 
to think that she would make no attempt to regain her strength and 
smbark on fresh aggression. Everybody knew that the German rulers 
were already preparing for a fresh war, and history showed that a period 
vf 20 to 30 years was enough for Germany to recover and aestere ie 
power. 

Aggressor nations were always better prepared than paii 
peoples. In this war they had their invasion armies ready before the 
war began. Such incidents as Pearl Harbour, the loss of the Philippines, 
of Hong-kong and so on could not be treated as mere coincidence, any 
nore than could the loss of the Ukraine, White Russia, and the Baltic . 
wea. It was a,question not of personal qualities, but of aggressor 
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nations interested in war, and preparing for war over a long period. So 
it might happen again that the peace-loving nations might be caught 
unprepared unless they elaborated now special measures to prevent 
aggression. The only means they had was to set up a special organiza- 

tion for safeguarding the peace, consisting of representatives of the 
peace-loving nations, to place at the disposal of the controlling body of 
such organization the. minimum of armed forces required for the pre- 
vention of aggression, and to demand of this organization the immediate 
application, in case of necessity, of these armed forces to stop or liquid- 
ate aggression and punish those guilty of it., 

This should not be a repetition of the League of Nations, which had not 
the right nor the means to stop aggression. It would be anew, special, 
plenipotentiary international organization, having at its disposal all 
that was necessary to protect the peace and prevent a new war. The 
` actions of this organization would be effective if the great Powers who 

had borne the brunt of the struggle Germany would continue 
to act in a spirit of unity and concard m the future. If not they would 
not be effective. 
In conclusion, he said, “now and-for ever our country is free of 
Hitlerite vermin. The Red Army is left with one final mission: to 
- achieve, jointly with our Allies, the complete rout of German Fascist 
forces, to finish off the Fascist beast in its own lair, and to hoist the 
banner of victory over Berlin. There are grounds for believing that this 
final problem will be solved at no distant.date”. 


YUGOSLAVIA. Oc. 25.—The Prime Minister met Marshal Tito in 
liberated territory. 

Oct, 28.—Cairo reports stated that Marshal Tito was in Belgrade, 
with members of the British and US. Missions and Red Army leaders. 

Nov. 1.—The Free Yugoslav radio broadcast .a statement that 

“talks were held to-day between the Committee of Liberation, under 
the presidency of Marshal Tito, in the preserice of members of the anti- 
Fascist Council of National Liberation, and Dr. Subasitch, Président 
of the Yugoslav Royal Government in London. The talks were con- 
ducted in a very cordial and friendly atmosphere. It was agreed that a 
United National Government should be formed for Yugoslavia. All 
aspects of forming this Government have been foreseen”. 
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THE BALTIC STATES DURING THE WAR 
I—<As Members of the Soviet Union 


THE history of the Baltic States, since they won their independence" 


from Russia in 1920, has been typical of all buffer States between two 
Great Powers. A buffer State only too often has to rely for its con- 
tinued existence on the determination of each of its great neighbours 
not to allow the other to secure control of it, and when collective 
security broke down the Baltic States were forced to follow a policy of 
isolationist neutrality. But such neutrality could only be maintained 
so long as neither adjacent great Power conquered or was conquered, 
by the other, or so long as no bargain was made between them. 
The truth of this has been borne out by the experience of the Baltic 
States, whose independent existénce could only continue by virtue of 
a German-Russian stalemate. Their.policy since 1920 wag consistently 
based on the principle of not giving offence, or a pretext for interference, 
to either of their great neighbours. They realized that, but for-the 
defeat of Germany in 1918, they might have been. incorporated into 
the German Reich, and that, following the German defeat, they had 
only narrowly escaped absorption into the Soviet Union during the 
Bolshevik Revolution. They were constantly haunted by the fear of 


again becoming a battle-ground for Russo-German rivalry or, alterna- 


tively, being partitioned if the two Powers became too friendly. 

Up to 1933 their main-fear was of Soviet Russia rather than of Ger- 
many. Russian foreign policy under MM. Chicherin and Litvinov suc- 
ceeded in negotiating separate non-aggression pacts with each individual 
State, and Russia seemed determined-to prevent the fotmation of a 
Baltic alliance under Polish leadership against her. With the resurgence 
of German power in 1933 there was a shift of emphasis from fear of 


Russia to fear of Germany. Russia’s policy was now to bring about an » 


“Eastern Locarno”, in an effort to stabilize the situation.and prevent 
any German aggression t her through the Baltic States and 
Poland. Germany’s re to join frustrated such a Greater Baltic 
bloc, and in 1934 the three Baltic States formed a close alliance in an 
effort to safeguard their neutrality from attack by either of their great 
neighbours. But Germany’s aim was to keep her Eastern neighbours 
separate in order to prevent their common action for common defence; 
and her non-aggression pacts with each of the Baltic States during the 
spring and early summer of 1939 served their purpose in encouraging 
isolationist neutrality on the part of each State and laid each of them 
- open to the danger of oppression, with no hope of help from the others. 


Faithful to the principle of isolationist neutrality which Germany 
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had deliberately fostered, the Baltic States refused the Russian request 
for bases and the offer of a joint Anglo-French-Soviet guarantee made 
in June, 1999 during the Moscow negotiations for an Anglo-French- 
Soviet pact. The Baltic States argued that to accept would involve 
the risk of German attack and/or Soviet domination. For Russia 
the Rabe was essentially one of strategy. Moscow had no desiré 
to dominate the Baltic States solely for an increase in territory; 
her ruling consideration was that Germany should not be enabled by 
a sudden blow to secure mastery of Poland and the Baltic States and 
use them for the successful invasion of Russia, but that she herself 
should have military control over these borderlands in order to keep 
Germany at arm’s length. If Russia was to ally herself with the 
Western Powers for war against Germany she must be certain of full 


’ Allied support, and also of military control of the areas essential for 
_defence against Germany or for attack upon her. The Baltic States’ 


rejection of the oo resulted in the worst possible situation for 
tates, namely, in the Soviet-German agreement of 
Aug. 1939, which sealed the fate of the borderlands between the two 


“Great Powers by dividing them into spheres of Russian and German 


influence. ‘ 

As part of the price Hitler was obliged to pay to Stalin for Russia’s 
neutrality during his attack on the West was the control of the Baltic 
States: This was a considerable sacrifice, for the Balticum had been an 
essentially German sphere of influence since the days of the Teutonic 
Knights. Though the provinces, had fallen under Swedish and then 
under Tsarist Russian rule the influence of the German Baltic barons 
had always been-paramount, and Hitler’s agreement to evacuate the 
German Balts from Estonia and Latvia ‘constituted a revolution in 
German policy. Moreover, Russia immediately insisted on securing 
military control of the -three States. At the end of Sept. 1989, the 
Estonian Foreign Minister went to Moscow, ostensibly to conclude a 


. commercial agreement; but it subsequently ap that he had been 


presented with a Russian ultimatum to which Estonia was forced to 


- yield, since she now had no recourse to German help. On Sept. 29 a 


utual Assistance Pact was signed between the two countries, whereby 
Russia was granted the right to establish naval bases on the islands of 
Saaremaa (Oesel), and Hiiumas (Dagö), and at Baldiski, together with 
a certain number of airfields, and to maintain an agreed number of 
territorial and air forces at these bases. A supplementary trade agree- 


. ment enlarged Soviet transit privileges to Estonian ports. . 


Latvia was next invited to send a delegation-to the Kremlin, and on 
Oct. 5 the Latvian Foreign Minister signed with M. Molotov a similar 
Mutual Assistance Pact. “To insure the safety of the U.S.S.R. and 
consolidate her own independence” Latvia granted the Russians the 
right to establish naval bases and airfields at Liapaja (Libau) and Vent- 


. spils (Windau) and artillery bases between Ventspils and Pitrags to 


protect the Gulf of Riga, and also to maintain a certain number of land 
and air forces at these bases. Lithuania followed suit on Oct. 10 with a 
Mutual Assistance Pact granting Russia the right to establish — 
at unnamed places, rumoured to'be mainly along the East i 

border. All three Pacts referred to Russia’s continued respect for the 
independence of the States in their internal affairs, and insisted that 
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they were aimed essentially at the protection of the three States against 
outside ion. In the case of Latvia and Estonia the treaties were . 
to be valid for 10 years with a subsequent extension of 5 years unless 
abrogated, while the pact with Lithuania was to mm for 15 years, and 
the two parties agreed to consult and take common measures “‘in the, ` 
event of the menace of aggression against Lithuania or against the 
U.S.S.R. over Lithuanian territory”. Unlike Estonia and Latvia, 
Lithuania received a somewhat dubious reward for compliance in ‘the 
restoration of Vilna to the Lithuanian Republic. 

These arrangements gave the U.S.S.R. effective mili and naval 
control of the Baltic coast between Prussia and the Gulf of Finland, 
and transformed the Baltic Republics virtually into Russian Protector- 
ates. The behavidur of the Kuas troops stationed in the three 
Republics was on the whole exemplary, and Moscow refrained from 
intervention in domestic affairs or local administration. But the Baltic - 
States’ existence as buffer States had disap . They were lost to the 
Reich, and the evacuation of the German Balts, totalling about 13,000 
from Estonia and about 50,000 from Latvia, confirmed Germany’ 8- 
recognition of that fact. 

the brief period before their ee absorption into the 

Soviet Union the Baltic States enjoyed little sense of security. The 
Russo-Finnish war left them with no illusions as to Russia’s intention to 
control the Baltic. The Russian bases in Estonia were used for attacks 
on Finland, but the three States themselves maintained an attitude of 
strict neutrality d the war; actually their efforts were mainly directed. 
to establishing closer joint action between themselves. Propaganda for 
greater collaboration between them considerably increased. An 
article in the Baltic Times of Feb. 29, 1940 stated “As the three States are 

T in the same position vis-à-vis Eastern European Great Powers, 
and life itself has crushed the inclination for separation, there is now a 
firmer basis for political and military co-operation”. It was argued 
that the Mutual Assistance Pacts with the Soviet Union implied’ mili- 
tary protection for each other. Economic considerations also favoured 
closer co-operation, and the suggestion was put forward by the head of 
the Estonian Chamber of Commerce that if the three States were to 
declare themselves a single political and economic unit their joint 
position would be much stronger. Co-operation was particularly urged 
in face of economic difficulties arising from the war, especially on 
account of the British blockade, for despite increased trade with 
both their neighbours the Baltic countries were considerably hit 
by the loss of their trade with Britain. Moveover, the German evacua- 
tion involved considerable economic difficulties in the liquidation of- 
German property and negotiations for compensation, besides creating 
a considerable gap in commercial circles 

There can_be little doubt that the orderly Russian occupation of the 
leased bases following the signature of the Mutual Assistance Pacts did 
much to prepare the way for the complete absorption of the three States 
in the U.S.S.R. in the summer of 1940. On the pretext that they had" 
failed to ‘fulfil their side of the agreements, that they had ae to 
unite against the U.S.S.R., and that they had ill-treated Red Army 
soldiers, -Russia présented ultimatums to the three States in the middle 
of June demanding the admission of more Russian troops and the dis- 
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eri of their Governments by Ministries acceptable to Moscow. 
is new development did not cause anything like the alarm of the 
previous autumn. The three States yield at once, fresh Soviet Armies 
poured in, and-hew Governments “friendly” to Moscow replaced the 
‘old. ‘The populations of the three States regarded the new situation 
with philosophic resignation, almost as if they had expected it as the 
logical outcome of the Mutual Assistanee Pacts. Fear of the unknown 
which had been the feature of the first entry of Russian troops in the 
autumn of 1939 was no longer present, and though Russian accounts of 
the reception of their forces and of pro-Russian demonstrations often 
suggested an enthusiasm which did not exist there was certainly little 
active resistance. . 

By the end of June Soviet Commissars had arrived in the three capital 
towns. On July 14 and 15 all three States held “free” elections, in which 
voting was compulsory and only such candidates as were acceptable to 
the Communists were allowed to be nominated. The first meetings of 
the new Assemblies were held on July 21, and resolutions were then 
po demanding the incorporation of the States in the U.S.S.R. 

elegates were sent to the Moscow Supreme Council of the Soviets, 
and at the beginning of A t their applications for admission were 
i ted and the three Republics were absorbed into the Soviet Union. 
pecial sessions of the three National Assemblies were held on Aug. 25, 
at which these bodies unanimously adopted new Soviet Constitutions, 
renamed themselves Provisional Supreme Councils, and appointed 'a 
‘President and a Council of Peoples Commissars. Elections for the 
Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. were held on Jan. 12, 1941, after the 
usual two-month campaign on the Soviet model, and 35 deputies from 
Lithuania, 32 from Latvia, and 29 from Estonia were elect: 

Measures for the Sovietization of the Baltic States had already begun. 
Soviet control was to be exercised in part indirectly through new organs 
of administration, the local Communist parties, Sovietized Trade Unions, 
the controlled press, and political education -and pro da, and in 
part directly through the G.P.U., the'Army, the Union Commissariats 
in Moscow, and such agencies as the plenipotentiary of the U.S.S.R. 
Council of People’s Commissars, a post held in each of the three countries 
by the former Soviet Minister. Following the incorporation of the 
three States in the U.S.S.R., the Central Administration of the Union 
took aver the guidance of their foreign affairs, defence, communications, 

“ and other matters controlled by the Union Commissariats. The work of 
local Government was largely left in the hands of local leaders, who 
were usually non-Communists; for instance, the three Prime Ministers 

_ of the reconstituted June Governments (Vares in Estonia, Kirchen- 

. stein in Latvia, and Palickis in Lithuania) were each appointed Presi- 

dent of the Presidium of the Provisional Supreme Council of his respec- 
tive’country and thus nominally Head of the State. Under the new 

‘régime thé most important posts in the local administration et from 

the G.P.U. and the Army) were those of chairman of the Council of 

People’s Commissars, of which only the Estonian Chairman was a Com- 

munist, and First Secretary of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party. Great efforts were made to develop the local Communist 

Parties and Komsomols, which had previously beer very small under- 

ground organizations. An attempt was made to strengthen the links of 


a 
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the Party with the rest of the population by creating alongside the Party - 
organizations “the non-Party activ”, a regular feature of propaganda 
in the rest of the U.S.S.R. as a means of linkihg up the Communists 
with the non-Communist intelligentsia. The membership of the local , 
Communist Parties did not increase very rapidly, however, in spite of 
intensive propaganda. 

Opposition to the new régime appears to have been strongest in 
Estonia, though there were intermittent reports of terrorism and 
“purges” in all the States. The activities of the G.P.U. in stamping out 
resistance were undoubtedly superintended from Moscow, tbat the 
collaboration of local leaders acquainted with the political background : 
of each country was indispensable, and such collaboration appears to 
have been forthcoming in Latvia and Lithuania. In Estonia all Staté 
and munictpal officials who had been members of the Old Civil Guard 
were dismissed, and batches of political prisoners were sent to the 
interior of Russia; anti-Soviet demonstrations continued to take place 
in Narva and Tallinn even in the autumn of 1940, and the secretary of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party in Estonia reported 
that the class struggle was embittered there, and that the “maximum 
intensification of revolutionary vigilance” was required from ‘every 
Communist and “honourable non-party labouring man’ 

The three Republics were united into a single military district with 
its H.Q: in under Russian command. According to President 
Kalinin’s on the anniversary of the October Revolution, the 
armies of the three States were fused with the Red Army, and the 
C.-in-C.’s of the three Armies in the June Governments were appointed 
to the rank of Lt.-General in the Red Army. 

After their incorporation into the Soviet system the Baltic States 
were destined, according to the Soviet press, “‘to blossom into a new 
life in the sunshine of the Stdlin Constitution”. Soviet enthusiasm 
could not paint the same picture of poverty, illiteracy, and ill-health 
under the old régime in the Baltic States as in the Western Ukraine or 
Bessarabia, but much was made of the decline of industry consequent ` 
on severance from the Russian market and sources of supply and the 
resulting unemployment, on the bourgegis and kulak character of the 
land reforms of 1919-22, and on the repression and tyranny exercised 
by the authoritarian Governments. In actual fact the standard of 
living, education, health, etc., was higher in the Baltic Stateg than in 
many of the hes ‘Re ublics, though there were notable depressed 
areas such as the Latgale district of Latvia On the establishment of 
their independence in 1920 the three States had instituted far-reaching 
economic and social reforms to abolish the semi-feudal society which had 
survived up to the World War and to create a predominant class of 

peasant farmers. These reforms had y determined the lines;on - 

- which their independent political life had developed; they explained the ° 
failure of Communism to take root in these countries, in spite of ‘their 
roximity to Russia, and also the gradually declining influence of the 
ue other Left Parties, and the eventual establishment of 

agrarian dictatorships in Estonia and Latvia in 1934. ; 

A thorough-going programme of Sovietization in the three Republics 
would therefore have aroused considerable opposition, and a number 

1 A large section of the population there is Rusman, not Latvian. 
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‘of modifications were essential for the smooth working of the new régime. 


In the middle of July, before their formal incorporation into the 


` U.S.S.R., the National Assemblies of the three States had issued decrees 


nationalizing all banks and enterprises and all landed property of more 
than 30 hectares. The nationalization decrees had aroused a widespread 
nervousness as to the fate of private pro , but the Governments 
hastened to assure the smallholders that, far from being expropriated, 
the new régime intended to support and encourage them. con- 
cession of private property up to 30 hectares in size confirmed the hold- 
ings of a majority of the population; in Estonia, for instance, 
according to the 1939 agricultural census, 80 per cent of the holdings of 
arable land were 30 hectares or less in Dee tvia 82 per cent, and in 
Lithuania, according to a 1931 sess oa per cent. These t 


` proprietors had a horror of ie a e and the authorities re- 


- limited to 100 Kroner per mon 


gady stated at the beginning of the new régime that there wóuld 


no compulsory collective farms and that all who held not more than 
30 hectares would be secure in their tenure. During the autumn of 1940 
three small collective farms were set up in Estonia, and the local Com- _ 
munist Party reported that the idea of collective production ‘was 
gradually beginning to win adherence, while interest in collective farm- 
ing was reported to be on the increase in Lithuania. Tractor stations 
were established (a necessary concomitant of collectivization, though 
they did not necessarily imply it) and as the new régime progressed some 


_ State farms were gradually set up. 


But on the whole the system of peasant-ownership was retained, and 
further remforced by the distribution of land confiscated from the large ' 
estates among the dwarf-holders and landless peasants. A considerab 
part of this land was taken over by the State to be reserved for State 
forests and agricultural and national schools, but the rest was distri- 
buted among the landless peasants, who received 10 hectares each, and 
dwarf-holders. Stress was laid in the Soviet press on the number of 
landless peasants in all the Republics, despite the earlier land reforms, 


~- and on the heavy tindebtedness. Estonian peasants, for instance, 


were reported by Pravda to owe 68 million Kroner to the State and 142.4 
million to banks and individuals, and Moscow wireless stated in 
September that 42,000 dwarf-holders and 39,000 landless peasants were 
to be given land there. Peasant debts in Lithuania were stated in 
Pravda to amount to 300 million Lits, with 27 million Lits pér annum 
paid in interest, and 74,000 peasants were said to be due to receive 
grants of land. Land reform in Latvia was partictilarly complicated, 
for in the poor Latgale district there were only 52,000 hectares available 
for distribution and 35,000 peasants needing land. 

The weaknesses of the former banking system in these States were 
pares upon in the Soviet press. Strict exchange control was intro- 
duced and medsures were taken to prevent excessive withdrawals of , 
cash. For instance, in Estonia payments of deposi its and transfers were 

th per head, aen in Lithuania not'more 
than 250 Lits a month were to be issued to each depositor. Commissars 
were appointed to all banks and financial institutions to su is a 
current accounts and securities and the issue of credits to industrial 
and commercial concerns, and special Commissars were empowered to 
take over all holdings and interests in ae exchange. At the end of 


t 
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November the rouble was made the only legal means of payment, and ` 
it was arranged that the clearing system for trade between Sweden and - 
the Baltic Republics should be regulated solely By the Swedish-Russian 
Clearing Agreement. 

The divorce of Baltic industry from its natural market and source of 
supply in Russia during the period of independence was blamed by the 
Soviet authorities for the falling off in the size and number of industrial 
concerns and the increasing swing over to agriculture. After 1918 
Estonia and Latvia lost their position as centres of entrepôt trade 
between Russia and Western Europe, and with it the means of paying 
for imports of.raw materials essential for the maintenance ori their | 
industry on its pre-1918 scale. Lithtania, whose economy had always 
depended on timber and agriculture, was less severely affected by the 
break from the old régime. She was, however, considerably handicapped ' 
by lack of:good communications-and of a port under her restricted 


sovereignty. 

In 1940 the Soviet authorities claimed that the incorporation of the 
Baltic States within the Russian economy would restore natural and 
T conditions to Baltic industry. The Narva textile factories, 

of which had previously closed down, were re-opened under State 
management and gave employment to 25,000 extra men. President 
Kirchenstein of Latvia was quoted by Izvestia in July as saying that 
70 per cent of Latvian industrial enterprises could not be carried on 
without Russia. The new nationalization laws applied to all industrial 
concerns employing more than 20.men, or not Jess than 10 men if 
supplied with mechanical power. The railways and all co-operative 
societies were taken over by the State. The co-operative system had 
been a prominent feature of the Republics’ economy and the chief 
solution of the problems arising out of the Agrarian Reforms of 1919-22, 
which had brought an entirely new class of peasants proprietors into 
being. The Stakhanovite and “socialist competition” methods were 
introduced into some nationalized concerns. A planned industriali- 
zation of each of the Republics was the aim of the Soviet authorities, 
and a chief feature of their 1941 programme was the industrial develop- 
ment of Lithuania. ‘ 

It is difficult to estimate what effect the incorporation of the Baltic 
States into the U.S.S.R. had on their living conditions, for practically 
no impartial information is available. Much was made in the Soviet 
press of free insurance, old age pensions, and health centres for the 
workers and peasants, in addition to increased wages, low and uniform 
rents, and reduced taxation, but it was never clear how far these reforms 
were actually put intg operation. Prices soon rose in the three States 
owing to a shortage of many commodities, particularly foodstuffs, 
which were taken to Russia. A the autumn of 1940 it was announced 
that ration cards were to be introduced in Lithuania for textiles, 
hosiery, leather goods, and hardware, in co uence of shortages 
canst by wholesale purchases by the Réd troops. The President of the 
Lithuanian Sovnarkom estimated that by the end of 1940 the cost of 
living had almost doubled, but that money wages had risen 2} times and 
real wages even more, owing to tax reductions and social services. 
Unemployment was certainly drastically reduced, and in Latvia and 
Lithuania there even developed an acute shortage of agricultural 
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labour. For a considerable section of the population, therefore, the 
poang for regular employment brought a real rise in the standard 
o it . g a < 


The Trade Union movement was exploited to the full in all three 
States as an instrument of political education and as the channel for 
introducing Soviet industrial methods. In Estonia a Central Executive 
Committee was set up in Tallinn in Aug. 1940, elections to Works 
Committees took place in September, and a great drive was made for 
Sovietizing and enlarging the’Trade Unions. 

The Soviet press had little good to say about the educational system 
of the Baltic States, though it had reached a fairly high standard during 
their period of independence,! and compared quite favourably with that 
of other Western countries. Both Estonia and Latvia had introduced 


‘compulsory education after the establishment of their independence, 


although in Lithuania it was not in force in all provinces until 1931. There 
was practically no illiteracy in the three States, and there were flourish- 
ing Universities at Tartu and Riga, and a new University was established 
in Kaunas after the Polish occupation of Vilna. The education system 
was reorganized by the Soviet authorities, however, after the incorpor- 
ation of the Republics in the U.S.S.R. The Russians particularly con- 
demned the system of school fees, and free tuition from primary school 
to university was introduced. Moreover, Russian was made compulsory 
in all.schools, to take as prominent a place in the curriculum as the 
national language. The Universities themselves underwent consider- 
able reforms and ie tigslogical faculties at Riga and Tartu were 
abolished, together with all religious teaching in the schools. Co- 
education was established as the rule, and the emancipation of women 
from their “backward” position in the former bourgeois society was 
proclaimed. Four women deputies were elected to the Estonian 
which had previously contained none, and it was decreed that women 
in industry and the professions were to receive the same pay as men. 
The attitdde of the new Soviet authorities to the Churches in the 
three States is not easily ascertained, but it would appear that the most 
striking measures were taken in the predominanth Roman Catholic 
community of Lithuania. Here the Concordat with the Vatican was 
immediately denounced, Church property was confiscated, and State 
subsidies to the Church discontinued. Divorce was legalized by decree, 
and the legal validity of religious marriages abolished. Estonia and 
Latvia were predominantly Lutheran, and there too the property and 
Er ae of the Church were disallowed.. 
three Republics the press was letely Sovietized, and a - 
ditty paper i Ruslan add cue in (he local lapesne e were issued in 
each Republic by the Party and the Goreme Te The legal systems of 
the three States were also abrogated in favour of the Soviet Civil and 
Criminal Law Code. : 
Much of the reorganization and the integration of the three Republics 
into the Soviet system was still in an embryonic stage when the Ger- 
mans attacked the U.S.S.R. in June, 1941. From the spring of that year 
hints of growing Russo-German tension had been apparent; for instance, 


#0 per cent of the populatjon of Estonis, far anstanice; were 
fines 934 census, and the Rusglan minority accounted for 
part of these, N 
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it was reported that the Soviet Government had ordered in April the 
requisition and removal to the interior of Russia of all modern industrial 
equipment and of large food reserves from the Baltic States, and that 
many skilled workers were being transported to the U.S.S.R. More- 
over, the local-armies were given the choice of service in the military . 
police or of joining the forced labour on the Volga-Don canal. 

From that time there were signs of increasing opposition to the Soviet 
authorities in the three Republics, particularly in Lithuania, where 
German fifth-column activity was strongest. y Lithuanians were 
arrested and members of the Lithuanian Communist Party were dis- 
missed for disloyalty; and in May acts of sabotage occurred in factories 
in Vilna and Kaunas. The Germans began the organization of the 
Lithuanian refugees in Germany, who amounted to several thousands, 
the majority of them Valdemarists', and a Lithuanian Citizens’ Com- 
mittee was set up in Berlin under M. Skipitis, with General Rastikis 
(the former Minister of War) and Colonel Sirta the former Minister 
in Berlin) as its leaders. Latvian National Committee was also 
established in Berlin, and it was reported that detachments of all three 
States had been in training under German guidance since 1940. 

The Germans invaded Lithuania early on June 22, and Kaunas and 
Vilna were in German hands by the evening of June 24. On July 1 
German troops entered Riga and Ventspils and claimed on July 3 to 
have reached the Latvian-Russian border. Fighting continued in 
Estonia during July, but by the end of the month the three Baltic 
Republics had passed from Russian to German control. German pro- 
paganda proclaimed the advance into the Baltic States as a liberating 
crusade. Great emphasis was laid on Russia’s alleged designs on the 
Reich and her exploitation of the Baltic provinces as a base for the 
invasion of Germany. It was claiméd that Soviet forces to the number 
of 650,000 were stationed at strategic positions in the Baltic Republics, 
and “neutral diplomatic sources” were said to have “revealed” that 
Britain had guaranteed to recognize Soviet claims to the Baltic States, 
Poland, and Rumania in return for a Russian attack on Germany. 

On June 23 it was announced on the Lithuanian wireless that a free 
Lithuanian Government under Colonel Skirpa had been established in | 
Kaunas and that Lithuania had declared her independence and her 
determination to take part in the Nazi New Order. It was expected 
that similar free Governments would be established in Estonia and 
Latvia as they were ‘‘liberated’’. But not even Colonel Skirpa’s Govern- 
ment actually came into being; he was retained in Berlin, a Provisional 
Government in Kaunas under Prof. Ambrazevicius was kept in very 
close association with the German occupying authorities, and ‘‘com- 

tent circles” in Berlin insisted that Germany’s sole interest in the 

altic States concerned the military situation. The clarion-call of 
liberation seemed to be forgotten, and afl semblance of German support 
for pseudo-independent Baltic Governments was dropped. 

By the middle of July the Germans revéaled their plans for the future 
of the Baltic States. Addressing the Lithuanian people on July 17 as 
“the Former Free State of Lithuania’ Gauleiter Lohse announced his 
appointment as Reichskommissar of a new “Ostland” administrative 


1M. Valdemaras, leader of the Nationalist Party, established a dictatorahip 
from 1926-29. . 
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area comprising the Baltiç States and White Russia. He declared his 
intention of appointing local representatives to collaborate in the work 
‘of reconstruction and also, if necessary, “trustees” to represent the 
wishes of the people. But no mention was made of the establishment 
of any national Governments or the restoration of the independence of 
the thre States. Instead it appeared that the Germans had every inten- 
tion of perpetuating, if not increasing, the subjection of all three coun- 
tries, and it soon became evident that their last state would probably 
be worse than their first. 
; C. M.C. 
THE STERLING AREA 

IN very much current discussion the “Sterling Area” occupies a 
prominent place, there is, however, a good deal of, uncertainty and 
confusion as to what it is. This is not surprising; before the war the 
Area was difficult to define, and while since the war it has acquired 
definite boundaries, those boundaries have changed. Moreover, the 
term is often applied in current discussion’ to some hypothetical, area 
which is not identical with the Sterling Area as it has existed at any 
date in the past. It may help to clear up these confusions if this 
article is devoted to a plain history of the Area. 

An excellent account of the functions of the Sterling Area up to the 
outbreak of the present war is to be found in the recent League of. 
Nations publication International Currency Ep largely written 
by Mr. R Nurkse, upon which most of the first part of what 
follows is chiefly based. The continuation of the story through the 
first few war years is well set out in the League’s Monetary Review for 
1940, and its World Economic S 1939-41. 

Before the Sterling Area received an official definition as a result of 
the introduction of strict exchange control in the United Kingdom in 
mid-1940 its extent could be judged only by two critena, neither of 
which (nor even the two together) enabled very clear lines of demarca- 
tion to be drawn. Perhaps the more widespread notion was that the 
Sterling Area consisted of those-countries which followed the United 
Kingdom in abandoning the Gold Standard in .(or after) the crisis of 
1931, and thereafter kept the external values of their currencies in a 
fixed relation to sterling. This, however, does not provide a simple 
test; certain indubitable members (Australia and New Zealand) had 
preceded the U.K. in abandoning the Gold Standard; some, in, 
(New Zealand and Denmark, for instance) changed the rates at which 
their currencies were pegged to sterling after they had already come to 
be regarded as belonging to the Area; moreover, some countries which 
are not generally regarded as members of the pre-war Sterling Area 

(Japan, the Argentine, France, Bolivia, Uruguay, Yugoslavia, and 
` Greece) pegged their currencies to sterling, or at least quoted their 
values in terms of sterling for a time. 

The second criterion of inclusion in the Sterling Area was probably 
more fundamental, but at the same time more difficult to apply for 
lack of full data—it was that the countries of the Area kept an impor- 
tant part of their Central Bank reserves in the form of sterling, rather 
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than of gold or of foreign exchange of other kinds. The difficulty of 
“applying this criterion is that the atcounts of the Central Banks do not 
generally ify the kind of foreign exchange they hold; it may be 
` presumed, however, that where they also pegged their currency to the 
pound, a kept the major partʻof their foreign exchange reserves in 
the form of stetling. By this combination of the two criteria one may, 
indeed, arrive at a delimitation of the Area which leaves only a toler- 
ably small ‘‘no-man’s-land”’ in practice. i E 
What, then, was the membership of the Area? In the first place, of 
course, it included most of the Colonial Empire, the British Mandates, 
and India, which had long been on a sterling exchange standard rather 
than on a simple gold standard, or even a gold exchange standard. 
Next came Eire, t,,Iraq, and Iceland, which were de facto in the 
. game position, never having been officially on the gold standard, and - 
having in practice linked their currencies to sterling (though in Iceland 
® this linkage to sterling was given legal force only in April, 1939). The 
Egyptian Central bank, indeed, was allowed by its statutes to hold no 
other form of foreign exchange than sterling as part of its official 
reserves, and the same applied to Australia after she left the gold 
standard in 1929. Both Australia and New Zealand abandoned the 
gold standard before the United, Kingdom, and pegged their currencies 
to sterling (at rates below the old parity) before sterling broke its link 
with gold. Countries without such strong Jinks with sterling, which 
nevertheless allowed their currencies to follow sterling after its 
departure from gold with little or no delay were Portugal, Estqnia, 
Latvia, Thailand and the Union of South Africa, all of which su 
quently maintained their old parities with sterling right down to the 
war. Of these, all except South Africa and ‘Thailand held a large 
proportion of their reserves in foreign exchange (probably m 
sterling) at the time of the 1931 crisis; to follow the action of the 
of England was to protect the value of theSe reserves. The same was 
true of Sweden, Norway, and Finland, and, in-a rather lower degree, of 
Denmark, which all left the gold standard almost immediately after 
the United Kingdom, but which allowed their currencies to fluctuate 
somewhat in relation to sterling before pegging them to it, and finally 
Pegged them at values considerably below the old parity. 
nderlying the circumstances which have been described as contri- 
buting to bring the countries mentioned into the Sterling Area was the ` 
fundamental fact that all of them did a very high proportion of their 
trade within that area—hence both their original choice of sterling as a 
suitable asset to hold as part of their official reserves, and their need to 
follow the other countries of the area in their policy of o 
after 1931. The following table shows the percentages of their total 
` import and export trade which the Sterling Area countries (with the . 
minor exception of Iceland) did within the Sterling Area in 1937: 
Percentages of total import and export trade done with rest of sterling 


area. z 
Imports Exports 
Australia - 51 65 
New Zealand 65 80 
South Africa 50 85 S 
Eire - 81 92 
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, Imporis Exports 

India and Burma 50 '45 
Colonies and Protectorates 48 42 
Mandates 35 60 
Denmark ° 47 » 65 
Egypt 26 36 
Estonia - 36 48 
Finland 43 _ 57 
Traq 42 48 
Latvia. 29 43 
Norway 44 46 
Portugal 34 49 
Thailand . 51 77 | 
Sweden - ` 30 43 

‘ United Kingdom 43 50 


These percentages were in many cases considerably -higher in 1987 € 
than they had been in 1931 or 1932, because of the effect of the Ottawa 
Agreements of the last-mentioned year. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that these Agreements applied not to the Sterling Area, but to the 
British Commonwealth, which not only includes Canada and New- 
foundland—countries which were never in any sense in the Sterling 
Area—but whose policy at Ottawa was to a considerable degree 
directed against some of the foreign countries which the Sterling Area 
included. It js true, also, that the United Kingdom subsequently 
concluded bilateral trade agreements with many of these foreign 
countries which resulted in an increase of her exports to them, so that 
the extent to which the Area was self-sufficient was further increased, , 
but it is clear both that the Sterling Area as such was never the object 
- of any act of official trade policy before the war, and that the existence 

of stable currency relations within it had only a very mindr effect on 
the pattern of tradein comparison with (say) the Ottawa Duties, which 
increased British trade with Canada considerably more, proportion- 
ately, than they increased it with Australia or New Zealand. th Sterling 
Area, nevertheless, did not ever achieve a high di of self-sufficiency; 
in 1937 its imports from outside itself were probably equal to 8 or 9 
per cent of its total income—double the corresponding rate ruling for 
the United States, for instance. . 
The essence of the Sterling Area arrangement was that the'member 
countries kept their reserves in the form of balances in London, most 
of which were, largely through the agency of the Bank of England, 
‘invested in Treasury Bills. The arrangement thus had the slight 
advantage for the member countries of bringing them a little interest 
on assets which, under a simple Gold Standard system, would have 
earned no monetary return. The fluctuations of the total London" 
reserves of the member countries may have exercised some slight 
efféct on the internal monetary position in the United Kingdom in so 
* far as they affected the amount of Treasury Bills available for the 
U.K. banks, but this effect cannot have been large, and was, in its 
nature, fairly easy for the Treasury to offset at will. On the external 
monetary position of the U.K., however, the fluctuation of the Sterling 
Area balances exercised a considerable effect, since London had, 
virtually to hold the reserves, not only for the U.K., but for the whole 
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_ Sterling Area, against demands for gold or for currencies not of the 
“sterling group. The net consequence of this, in the 1930s, was no doubt ` 
to increase rather than to decrease the fluctuations of `London’s 
foreign assets, since changes i in the trade-balances of the other countries 
of the Sterling Area were, in general, in the same direction as those in 
the balance of the United Kingdom rather- than in the reverse, off- 
setting, direction. 

The outbreak of war in 1939 brought about a complete change i in this 
picture. In the first place, the 14 per cent depreciation of sterling in 
terms of the dollar (and of gold) between August 25 (when the Exchange 
Equalisation Fund ceased to peg the pound at the rate of 4.68 dollars, 
as it had done since the p ing January) and September 5 (when 
exchange control was introduced), imposed a test of the faithfulness 
of central banks throughout the Area to the ruling sterling parities. 
Sweden and Finland first (on August 28) ceased to use sterling as a 
base for their foreign exchange quotations, and virtually pegged their 
currencies to the U.S. dollar at values slightly below those previously 

g; Norway followed next day; Estonia followed on September 7, 
Pn on September 8, and Portugal on the 15th. South Africa, India, 
Australia, New Zealand, Eire, Iraq, Palestine, Egypt, and Thailand, on 
the other hand, retained their old sterling parities, as did (outside the- 
generally-acknowledged previous membership of the Sterling Area) 
Greece and France. Indeed, by the Franco-British Monetary Agree- 
ment of December 4, 1939, France became in a sense virtually a member 
of the Sterling Area; that is to say, the sterling-franc rate was fixed 
(at 176.5) and the U.K. agreed to put unlimited sterling at the disposal 
of the French monetary authorities for expenditure throughout the 
Sterling Area, receiving similar facilities in relation to francs and the 
French Empire, while subsequently (February, 1940) commercial 
transactions between France and the U.K. became free of some 
of the’ exchange controls maintained between either country and 
the outside world. The relation of France to the Sterling Area was, 
however, of a very different kind from membership of the area in its 
pre-war connotation—there was no question of France keeping her 
official reserves in the form of London sterling. 

The whole positior was again transformed in June and July, 1940. 
Until then there had been a considerable unofficial market in sterling, 
since foreign holders of sterling balances had been allowed to sell them 
to persons who wanted them to pay for British exports. In order to 
stop this drain of resources—in return for which the U.K. had réceived 
no current’ advantage—the transfer of foreign-held assets in the 
U.K. was virtually stopped, as the transfer of British-held assets 
had been at the beginning of the war. Export control was at the same 
time tightened to extinguish the current demand for sterling not 
bought from the authorities at the official rate. The unofficial market 
for sterling having thus been practically eliminated, it became possible 
to institute what were virtually bilateral clearing arrangements with 
all countries outside the Sterling Area, so as to ensure the best possible 
return for the exports which the United Kingdom was still able to 
make. Within the Sterling area, however, it was still ible for the 
U.K. to buy anything (for. which an import licence could be obtained) 
in return for sterling, and there was no necessity fer further control 
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so long as the authorities in the countries concerned took measures 
parallel to those taken in the U.K. to prevent sterling from leaking 
into the mofficial market. (Hong Kong was excluded from the Area 
for some time because the ae steps had not been taken there). 
Consequently, there emerged an officially-defined Sterling Area, con- 
sisting of the Free French and Belgian colonies, Egypt and the Sudan, 
Syria and Lebanon, Iceland and the Faroes, and all British countries 
except Canada and Newfoundland, within which payments were at 
least partly free from restriction. 

Far the most important aspect of the Sterling Area since 1939 has 
been, however, the way in which the member countries have been 
content to pile up balances in the United Kingdom in return for goods 
and services supplied to her. While the attitude of most of the countries 
concerned was no doubt dominated by the fact that they were Allies 
of the United Kingdom in war, it has also certainly been affected very 
substantially by their pre-war custom of keeping their central exchange 
reserves in the form of London funds, so that the accumulation of these 
funds presented itself to them much more like the accumulation 
of gold-holdings than like the piling up of foreign exchange in 
any other circumstances. Nevertheless, it must be borne in mind 
that Canada, a non-member of the Sterling Area, has allowed 
very large sterling balances to acéumulate to her account (£157 

„million at the end of 1943) besides ee large quantities 
of Canadian securities formerly held in the United Kingdom. More- 
over, through her gift of $1,000 million to the U K. in 1942-3 (sub- 
sequently continued in the form of Mutual Aid), she has made an 
enormous financial contribution free, from all obligation of repayment. 
Again, certain other countries outside both the British ‘Common: 
wealth and the Sterling Area (such as Argentina, other South American 
countries, Portugal, and certain countries in the Middle East} have 
accumulated considerable sterling holdings. This particular form of 
United Kingdom borrowing has thus been by no means. confined 
to the Sterling Area as officially defined or as it has existed in the past; 
it is possible, however, that the ion of sterling assets may in 
some instances influence the mem ip of the Area in future. ’ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer announced last April that overseas 
holdings of sterling acquired since. the Pgo the war amounted 
to some £2,000 millon at the end of 1943, and Lord Keynes stated at 
Bretton Woods that, at the rate of accumulation then ruling, these 
holdings (including the £300 million of pre-war balances) would reach 
£3,000 million by the end of 1944. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
attitude of the holders to their balances will necessarily be one of the 
very biggest factors affecting the post-war position of the United 
Kingdom. i ` 

What the extent and the monetary institutions of the Sterling Area 
are likely to be after the war it is beyond the scope of this article to 
inquire. It may well be that the Scandinavian and other countries 
which maintained special positions in regard to sterling before the war 
will be driven by the same factors to do so again after it. Meanwhile, 
the new Greek currency has been stabilized in relation to sterling, 
continuing the pre-war arrangement under which Greece, while m no 
full sense a member of the Sterling Area,-in fact pegged the drachma to 
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sterling for a considerable time—continuing even after the outbreak 
of war. The British Monetary Agreement with Belgium, too, fixes a 
sterling-franc rate and provides for the two central banks to furnish 
each other with currency for use in the sterling and franc areas, but 
does not, of coursé, make Belgium a member of the Sterlmg Area in the 
sense in which (say) Australia is one. 

It will be apparent from this short summary ‘that both the extent 
and the monetary machinery of the Sterling Area have undergone some 
drastic changes in the thirteen years since the term was used. 
Since the post-war monetary mechanism of the whole world is still 
unsettled, the relations between the sterling countries remain liable 
to changes at least as radical as those of the past. Nevertheless, both in 
peace and in war these relations have been such as to constitute some 
of the happier chapters of recent international monetary history, full 


of positive lessons on the possibilities of centralising the foreign 
exchange reserves of many countries. 
A. J. B. 
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A NOTE ON NAHAS PASHA’S GOVERNMENT IN EGYPT, 
FEB. 1942—OCT. 1944 


THE circumstances in which Nahas Pash@ took office were as follows: 
In January, 1942 a “bread crisis?’ caused by maldistribution rather 
than actual shortage of cereals shook public confidence in the Govern- 
ment of Sirri Pasha and made its early fall inevitable. On Jan.’6 
diplomatic relations with the Government of Vichy were broken off, 
and it was hinted in the press that this step, which was taken while 
King Farouk was on tour and perhaps without his actual consent, was 
the actual excuse for Sirri Pasha’s sudden decision to resign on Feb. 2. 
The next two days were days of excitement and crisis. On Feb. 4 the 
King summoned a conference of elder statesmen at 4 p.m. At 6 p.m. 
the Chief of the Royal Cabinet, Hassanein Pasha, visited the British 
Embassy. At 9 p.m. the British Ambassador and General Stone had 
an audience with the King. The party leaders were recalled at 10 p.m» 
when they were informed by the King that he had decided to entrust 
Nahas Pasha with the formation of a Cabinet. : z 
First comment in the press, while underlining the gravity of the 
situation, sought to minimize tHe part played by the British Embassy, 
and later the Wafd cut the ground from under their opponents’ feet 
by the publication of two letters exchanged between the British 
Ambassador and Nahas Pasha before the latter accepted the King’s 
command. The essential pbs in these documents read as 
follows. Nahas Pasha wrote “ a bien entendu que j’accepte cette 
mission sur la base que ni le Traité Anglo-Egyptien ni le situation de 
r te comme un pays souverainset indepéndant ne permettent á 
l’Alheé d'intervenir dans les affaires interieures du pays, et notamment 
dans la formation et demission des Ministères”. Sir Miles Lampson 
replied, “I have the honour to confirm the point of view expressed in 
Your Excellency’s letter of to-day’s date, and to assure Your Excel- 
lency that the policy of his Majesty’s Government is to secure sincere 
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collaboration with the Government of Egypt as an independent and 

allied country in the execution of the Anglo- tian Treaty, without 

interference in the internal affairs of t or in the composition or 

changes of her Government”. These documents were described by 

Makram Ebeid Pasha as “a second Treaty”. - 

It may be of interest to outline shortly in chronological order the 
main developments during Nahas Pasha’s period of office. S 

General elections were held in March and, according to the press, 
“passed off in a tranquillity marred by few incidents”, though it was 
cautiously admitted that in some provinces and districts the elections 
had not been as free-as the authorities at the capital had wished. In 
110 out of 264 constituencies there were no contests, 105 of the unop- 
posed candidates being Wafdists. The remaining 154- constituencies 
ares on March 24 and this resulted in an overwhelming majority ~ 

or the Wafd, the Opposition seats being 12 Independents, 4 Liberals, 
2 Watanists, and 1 dist. ‘ 

The new Parliament was opened by King Farouk on March 30, and 
the Government quickly got down to business and made a good 
impression. Makram Ebeid, the Finance Minister, introduced his 
Budget on April 27 and it had a good reception in the press. Al Ahran 
said the Budget harmonized the needs of the people with the Govern- 
ment’s capacity to satisfy them. On April 20, in answer to an inter- 

tion in the Chamber of Deputies on the arrest and detention of Ali 
aher Pasha, Nahas Pasha said he “would not approve or admit that 
t should be pushed into association in the war or into furnishing 
soldiers, whatever the circumstances might be; at the same time he was 
solicitous to execute the terms of the Treaty and he could not permit 
any dweller in Egypt to do anything which might disturb the con- 
~ fidence to which the Allied Power has a right while she is defending the 
existence of democracy and liberty”. On April 30 the British Ambas- 
sador formally communicated to Nahas Pasha the terms in which 
Mr. Eden, answering a question in the House of Commons, had ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the statement on Anglo-Egyptian relations 
made by N Pasha. The communi interpreted Mr. Eden’s 
statement as affirming that Nahas Pasha’s declaration “‘accords with 
H.B.M. Government’s view of Egypt’s obligations in accordance with 
the Anglo-Egyptian et . 

It was not long before the first storm broke. Rumours of dissension . 
in the Cabinet had been appearing in the press for some days when on 
May 22 it was reported that the Cabinet had rejected a Note from the 
Ministry of Finance objecting to the exceptional promotion of officials, 
and that Makram Ebeid had been the only dissentient. On May 26 
Nahas Pasha submitted the resignation of his Cabinet to the King and 
formed a new Ministry without Makram Ebeiti Pasha. Heated 
debates in the Chamber later indicated the seriousness of the clash 
between the Prime Minister and his ex-Minister of Finance. 

On -June 20 Tobruk fell to the Germans, and their subsequent. 
advance ‘towards Alexandria caused considerable anxiety in Egypt. 
On June 24 Nahas Pasha made a statement on the military situation in 
in which he announced that he had received an unequivocal assurance ` 
of the British Government’s determination to resist to the utmost 
limit any aggression against Egypt. The' Prime Minister concluded by 
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praying that God might grant victory to the Ally and her Allies in the 
defence of democracy and the freedom of nations. 

On Aug. 3, 1942 a draft law was laid before the Cabinet providing 
for the use of Arabic in all official correspondence between foreign 
companies and the Government, the measure being justified as being 
in accordance with the Constitution, which stipulated that Arabic 
should be the official language, and also on the ground that the Govern- 
ment had now to deal with correspondence in 45 languages. 

The tension caused by the Gerrfian threat to t was relieved by 
the British victory at E] Alamein during the last of Octobet 1942. 
With the danger of invasion removed the problems which remained - 
uppermost in the minds of Egyptians were scarcity and high prices: 
In surveying the situation the Government emphasized the progressive 
social programme ofthe Party, with its objectives of social solidarity, 
improved living conditions of the poorer classes, and raising the price 
of agricultural produce. The Government could point to the success of 
its cotton policy, the fixing of minimum wages for labourers, an 
improvement in the machinery of ddministration and in education, and 
measures to restrict such evils as the sale of liquor, prostitution, and 
betting. They eat of the way they had fulfilled the letter of the 

o- tian Treaty, and also of the absence of panic during their 
period of trial. 

However, other tians felt they had behaved y well; and 
the Government had been in office nearly a year and had given the 
public time to note its imperfections as well as its good points. The 
labourers and artisans were still strong supporters of the Wafd, whom 
they still regarded as'their own party, but criticism began to be heard 
among the intellectuals, and particularly amongst the a oppo- 
nents of the Wafd, who also yearned for the fruits of office. , : 

On March 30, 1943 an announcement was made in the Senate 
indicating the steps Nahas Pasha proposed to take as a result of Mr. 
Eden’s statement expressing the sympathy of H.M.G. towards any 
plan for Arab Union on which the Arabs should themselves agree. He 
proposed to take steps -to in the views of the. yarious Arab 
Governments, and when this had done he hoped to invite them 
all to a friendly meeting in Egypt where discussion, directed to an 
effective union might begin. He had already addressed an invitation 
to -General Nuri Said, Premier of Irag. > ` 

On March 24 the Chamber debated a proposal for the annulment of a 
clause of the “State of Siege” Law. There wasa feeling that the danger 
of war having receded from Egypt some relaxation was justified, and 
the Opposition suggested that the Wafd Government were using war- 
time powers to victimize their political opponents.. Further activity 
was reported in opposition circles and meetings attended by opposition 
leaders including Makram Ebeid Pasha were reported to be held weekly, 
The publication of a “Black Book” by Makram Ebeid accusing Nahas 
Pasha and members of his Cabinet of corruption and nepotism created 
a great stir throughout the country. It was presented to the King in 
the form of a petition, and thousands of copies were distributed 
throughout the country. There was much discussion as to how these 
serious allegations should be met by the Government. Some considered 
that the King should dismiss the Prime Minister and place the matter 
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in the hands of the public at a general election. It was also suggested 
that Makram Ebeid should be prosecuted and ‘férced to prove his 
charges in a court of law. Ejther proposal was o to objection, and 
it was finally decided to deal with the “Black ” by means of a 
debate in the Chamber. Accordingly, in early May a debate was opened. 
As might be nays in a Chamber of 264 Deputies of whom 223 were 
in Nahas Pas ernment, the debate ended with a vote of confidence 
asha and his Ministers individually and collectively. 

t. 6, 1943 it was announced that the Cabinet had sanctioned 
the one of Finance’s project for redeeming the Egyptian Public 
Debt. In his memorandum Amin Osman Pasha stated that his plan 
would help to obliterate the unfortunate memories of the occu sae 
and of foreign interference in Egypt’s internal affairs whi 
associated with existing loans. On Sept. 7 the’ Finance Minister a kai 
nounced that he intended to get Parliament sanction, for raising short, 
medium, and long term loans to the value of {E40 million. When 
Parliament met on Sept. 14 Nahas Pasha read a statement outlining 
the purpose and benefits of the plan. He spoke of the Wafd’s successful 
pa to secure political independence for Egypt and said that to 

ete its work it now planned to give her financial independence, 
(The S Bnancial position of Egypt is now ey prosperous. tian . 
aa credits are said to be over £300 milli 
In April there was considerable- peal ho in regard to possible 
es in the Government. The Court Circular announced on April 
12 and 18 that the British Ambassador had been received by the King. 
The King’s plans to visit Minia were cancelled, and Nahas Pasha 
abandoned a visit he had proposed to make to Alexandria, where he 
had planned a number of official engagements. On April 26, after a 
Cabinet meeting at Nahas Pasha’s house, it was announced that the 
latest news was “good and pleasing”. On May 1 the King received 
Nahas Pasha in audience and tension was relaxed. During this entire 
period there was continuous activity among the Opposition leaders, 
who held seven meetings between March 27 and April 20. By the end 
of the first week in May there were indications of improved relations 
between the King and Nahas Pasha and political activity had some- 
what subsided. „However, there followed almost immediately the arrest 
of Makram Ebeid Pasha on May 9. 

The opening of the Second Front in Normandy aroused great excite- 
ment in Egypt. Nahas Pasha telegraphed to General Eisenhower 
sas Sgn the hope that God would bless the great undertaking. 

the eighth anniversary of the signature of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty Nahas Pasha made a speech at Alexandria. Referring to the 
‘courageous and correct” attitude of Egypt during the war, he said 
it was his duty to emphasize the assistance given by Egypt. As the 
war was drawing to a close it was natural that Egypt as well as other 
nations should endeavour to ensure her future. 

Egypt aimed first at securing her complete independence; the 
Treaty contained the bases for this independence, and for eventual 
-revision which the war had made essential. With regard to’the Sudan 
he had asked the Governor-General of the Sudan to maintain t’s 
rights there, but he also wished to make clear that he considered t 
and the Sudan as one nation with equal rights. . The second aim was to 
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imbue the people .with a true understanding and appreciation of 
democratic principles; so that every Egyptian, of whatever class, could 
be assured of a free existence. Lastly, he aimed at complete collabora- 
tion with neighbouring countries so that unity might be achieved. 

On Sept. 25 Nahas Pasha opened the preparatory Conference en 
Arab Unity in Alexandria, which he had envisaged in his statement of 
March 30, 1943. Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, and Transjordan were repre- 
sented by their Prime Ministers, and Ibn Saud sent his Foreign Minister, 
Yusaf Yasin. The Arabs of Palestine were represented by an observer. 

` The conference ended with the signature by representatives of Egypt, 
Syria, Lebanon, Transjordan, and Iraq of a protocol containing pro- 
visions for the formation of a ‘League of Arab States”. Sea: 

, The success of this conference was considered in some quarters as one 
of Nahas Pasha’s most dutstanding achievements. 

Prior to the opening of the conference relations bad once more 
become strained between the Palace and Nahas Pasha, and on Oct. 8 
the King dismissed him. The incident „which brought matters to a 
head was the dismissal of Mahmud Ghazali Bey, but it had been obvious 
for some time that a break was bound to come before long. 


(Contributed) 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIỌNS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC - 

Enemy air activity directed against Southern England continued 

during the period, and casualties and damage were caused. 
-In S ha Holland Middelburg, Veere, and Willemstadt were all 
occupied on Nov. 7 and Moerdijk was reached. At Middelburg Gen. 
Daser and nearly 2,000 Germans were captured, and both the West 
Scheldt and the whole of the south shore of the Hollandische Diep were 
now clear of the enemy. By Nov. 9 the resistance of the Germans at 
the southern end of the Moerdijk bridges had been finally broken, and 
one month’s fighting in this sector since the crossing of the Leopold 
Canal ended with the capture of over 38,000 prisoners and the infliction 
of casualties of at least an equal number. 

On the Maas the British 2nd Army attacked on Nov. 14 from points 
near Nederweert, secured two bridgeheads on the Noord , and 
also captured Meijel; Schoof, and Eins. Next day they made godd 

rogress south-west across the “island” (formed by the Noord and 
essem Canals and the Maas) towards Venlo, occupying Weert. By 
Nov. +6 they were closing in on Roermond and, to the north, were well 
beyond Meijel. They now reached the Maas, and held the west bank 
from Wessem, 5 miles south of Roermond, to a point north of that town. 
On Nov. 18 they opened a fresh attack, in conjunction with the U.S. 
9th Army, by passing Geilenkirchen on the north and capturing 
Prummern and Stiggerath, while further north they advanced from the 
canal bridgeheads to take Beringe, and cut the Meijel-Venlo road. 
Next day they crossed the Deurne Canal, north ef Meijel, and by 
Nov. 20 had reached the Maas east of Meijel, after taking Kessel. 

In the Aachen sector very strong German counter-attacks ón Nov. 7 

resulted in some loss of ground at Vossenack and near Schmidt, and 


` 


‘ 
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fighting fluctuated until Nov. 16, when the U.S. ist and 9th Armies 
opened new attacks east of Aachen and between Geilenkirchen and 
Eschweiler respectively. Both attacks were preceded by air operations 
in which over 5,600 tons of bombs and incendiaries were dropped on 
targets at Diren, Jtlich, and Heinsberg, all vital enemy centres just 
behind their line—the greatest tonnage ever dropped for a single opera- 
tion. An advance of 6 miles was quickly made, and Immendorf and 
Floverich captured, despite very violent counter-attacks, by the 9th, 
and Gressenich, east of Aachen, by the ist Army. The 9th pushed on 
to Puffendorf, Mariadorf, and Wtirselen, and the Ist made gains of 2 
miles in the Hfirtgen Forest. The Germans reacted strongly, and some 

und was temporarily lost, but the 9th in‘conjunction with the 


' British 2nd Army had surrounded Geilenkirchen by Nov. 19, when it 


was occupied. Meanwhile, counter-attacks at’ Wtirselen, Immendorf,' 
and Sto were beaten off, and patrols reached the suburbs of 
Eschweiler. On Nov. 20 progress was made south of that town, which 
was by-passed, and er south the Americans broke out of the 
northern tip of the Httrtgén Forest and got to within 4 miles of Diren. 
On the Moselle the U.S. 3rd Army attacked early on Nov. 8 on a 27- 
mile front from south of Metz to a point east of Nancy and quickly_ 
seized Nomeny, Rouves, Malaucourt, and 10 other towns. Next day 
Cheminot was occupied, and north of Metz two more bridgeheads 
established on the Moselle. On Nov. 9 night Château Salins was 


‘captured, aftér tanks had by-passed Delme, and on Nov. 10 Louvigny, 


due south of Metz. i : 

North of Thionville another crossing was made near Königsmacker, 
and others at 2 more points on Nov. 11. The Germans counter-attacked 
very strongly at Königsmacker, which is only 2-3 miles from the 
frontier, and gained some ground, but on Nov. 13 another bridgehead 
was established near Uckange, just south of Thionville, and the ground 
lost further north was recovered. 

- Due east of Metz a sudden thrust-cut the road to Faulquemont, the 
enemy’s main escape route, which was regularly bombed, and a little 
further south tanks got astride the road to Baudrecourt, and on 
Nov. 14 advanced units reached Pouilly, only 2 mules from the city. 
Meanwhile, the escape gap to the east had been narrowed to 9 miles, 
and south of the city 3 more forts were captured. Prisoners now 
numbered over 5,600, and the enemy lost heavily in vain ceunter- 
attacks. In the north the bridgehead at Konigsmacker was extended 
and several villages occupied and that at Thionville was widened to _ 
join up with the one at Uckange. Just west of Metz two more forts 
were taken on Nov. 15. German counteér-attacks were strong and 


~ persistent, and Peltre, south-east of Metz, and a fort west of the city 


were temporarily lost. Resistance was also very strong north of 
Dieuze, but that town was taken on Nov. 20. 

The 3rd and 7th Armies were now operating in conjunction in the 
Château Salins area, the left wing of the 7th Army having pushed north 
of the Rhine-Mame Canal. On Nov. 18 a new attack was opened, and 
next day the Germans were seen to be retreating all along the 3rd Army 
front towards Saarlautern, Saarbrücken, and Sarregemines. The main 
attack was made south of Metz, and 3 more forts were seized. The 
escape gap was now reduced to 1 mile in width, and was both shelled 
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and bombed. By Nov: 19 Metz had been entered, and next day all 
organized resistance ceased. Other thrusts further north led to the 
capture of Perl and oer very near the dicen of the French,” 
Luxemburg, and German frontiers, and 3rd Arm were now on 
German soil. On Nov. 19 they took Schudorf and Buse Buschdorf, and next 
day advanced 3 miles into Germany. Prisoners taken since Nov. 8 
now totalled 12,618. 
The French 1st Army attacked on Nov. 15 on a 25-mile front co 
both banks of the Doubs River, and made good progress. On Nov. 18, 
they took Delle, and next evening they reached the Rhine near Kembs, 
between Mulhouse and the Swiss frontier. Belfort was also reached 
and entered on Nov. 20. 
Major air operations included the breaching: of the Dortmund-Ems 
a on Nov. 4 night by Lancasters, the sinking of the Tirpits in - 
Tromsö Fjord on Nov. 12, for the loss of 1 ai out of 29, which 
- dropped 12,000 Ib bombs, and the destruction of 91 enemy aircraft in 
air combat over places in Southern Germany on Nov. 18, for the loss 
of 8 only. Very heavy attacks were also made on Gelsenkirchen 
synthetic oil plant (Nov. 6, 11, and 20); Coblenz (Nov. 6, 11, and 20); 
Homberg, Merseburg (the Leuna works), and Rheine, (Nov. 8); Saar- 
briicken rail (Nov. 9); Cologne and Frankfurt (Nov. 10); Castrop- 
Rauxel synthetic oil plant in the Ruhr (Nov. 11); Dortmund synthetic 
oil plant (Nov. 15); and Wiesbaden and Bonn plants and Minster 
railyards (Nov. 20). Losses were comparatively small. Night attacks 
by Mosquitoes were also made on Berlm, Hanover, and other cities. 
In tactical operations tremendous destruction was done to enemy 
transport and to rail and road centres just behind the German lines. 
At sea on Nov. 12 night a convoy of 11 supply ships was attacked 
off Norway by a naval formation led by the cruiser Kent, and 9 shi 
sunk and i driven ashore. Four vessels were left well ablaze and all 
rest of both ships and escorts were sunk except possibly 1 supply ship 
and 1 escort vessel. British casualties were 1 killed and 7 wounded. 
Two supply ships were also badly damaged off Norway on Nov. 8 and 
2 trawlers sunk on Nov. 14. 


The Germans claimed to have got all their’ equipment across the 
Hollandische Diep and the Maas when forced to withdraw by pressure 
from 12 Allied divisions, and also claimed the destruction of 883 tanks 
and armoured cars in the fighting in north Brabant and the Antwerp 
‘area. On Nov. 10 they reported a major battle on a 55-mile front 
between the Lorraine-Luxe frontier and the Rhine-Marne 
Canal. In the area east of Delme they said 1,000 tanks were Jocked in 
combat, and that south of Thionville a fairly large U.S. combat force 
which crossed the Moselle had been defeated (Nov. 10). They claimed 
the destruction of large numbers of tanks there and in the Chéteau 
Salms area. Otherwise the reports, spoke of successful defence, ane 
counter-attacks against ‘superior enemy forces. 

Of the loss of the Tirpitz they said (Nov. 16) that shé had been put 
out of action, 36 that “now for the time being Germany no longer 
a battleship capable of tying down similar British warships in the 
Northern and European theatres. But that doeg not materially change 
the sea war situation in Europe so far as Germany is concerned. The 
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Navy is, however, sorry for the sake of Japan that British battleships 
have been liberated for employment in the Asiatic theatre”. 

On Nov. 8 they announced that the harassing fire against England 
had for some weeks been intensified by the use of a second and far 
more effective explosive missile, V-2. The Government, they said, 
possessed exact reports of the success and the effect of this weapon, 
and Euston station had been completely destroyed in the middle of 
October. 

They alse stated (Nov. 10) that Antwerp harbour had been for weeks 
under heavy fire from V-1 and V-2, and heavy damage had been done 
to the town and the docks. It would be easy to calculate, they went on, 
what was in store for the place once a quick succession of V-2 salvos 
hit the centre of the straggling harbour area, as “we have now a general 

icture of the future use of long-range weapons in areas behind the 
ont”. 
RUSSIA 

Most of the reports came from German sources, and referred to the 
defeat of Russian attacks in E. Prussia, in the Goldap area. They 
claimed that in 12 days’ fighting all enemy attempts to break through 
had been defeated and 602 tanks and 239 aircraft destroyed. 

In Finland the Germans began to withdraw from the Finmark 
in the middle of November, and demolished all military installations 
on Hammerfest, sting that they intended to leave northern 
Norway altogether. ir main force was believed to be in the Por- 
sanger Fjord area, west of Kirkenes. 

On Nov. 17 it was announced that Soviet air formations were now 
` operating from bases in E. Prussia. 

On Nov. 20 the Germans reported the opening of a great Russian 
offensive in Latvia, from the salient south-east 5 Liepaja (Liban). 


‘ SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 

In Haney on Nov. 10 the railway from Budapest to Miskolcz was 
cut by Malinovsky’s forces, which also forced the Tisza at Tiszafured, _ 
almost due east of Budapest, thus doubling the length of the front 
west of-the Tisza. Méanwhile, heavy fighting had been going on for 
over a week north-west of Czegled, where the Russians took Alberti 
and Irsa, on the line to the capital, defeating desperate 


wt a ts to recapture Czegled. 


oy. il Te north of Szolnok, and places to the north-east 
were e A and next day Monor and others on the Czegled 
line. Progress was also made on the line to Miskolcz, Mezoekovesd and 
other stations E occupied; also Jaszapati, south of the railway and 
50 miles east of Budapest. Nagykata on the line to Szolnok, was 
reached on Nov. 14, and due south of the capital the German bridge- 
head on thé Danube near Solt was ees out. Between Nov. 8 and 13 
over 7,700 prisoners were 
On Nov. 15 Jaszbereny, adea and many other towns were taken, 
bringing the Russians to within 15 miles of ‘the capital on the east, 
and within the next 2 or 3 days Jaszarokszallas ane Fuzesabony, the 
latter on the line to Miskolcz due south of Eger. The Russians now got 
across that railway, after taking several stations near Miskolcz, and 
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began a drive into the Matra Mountains, near the Slovak border. 
On Nov. 19 they captured Gyöngyös, north of the line, after crossing 
the Tarna and taking Kal Kasai west of Fuzesabony. Next day 
they also pushed west from Miskolcz and took Diosgyédr, bringing them 
to within 25 miles of the Slovak frontier. 

In Yugoslavia Bulgarian took Veles, on the Vardar, on Nov. 11, 
‘and next day Kumanovo, 15 miles north-east of Skoplje, which was also 
reached and occupied by Nov. 15 by troops of Tito’s Army and 
Bulgars. In the north, Russian and Yugoslav forces crossed the 

` Danube on Nov. 11 on a 40-mile front. between Baja and Apatin, and 
made poe towards Pecs. -> 

On Nov. 19 it was announced that British troops of Land Forces, 
Adriatic, were in action with Tito’s Army in Herzegovina and Monte- 
negro. On Nov. 9 the British cruiser Argonaut and other vessels 
arrived at Salonika and began unloading supplies. On Nov. 14 des- 
troyers shelled enemy positions at Bar, in Montenegro near the 
Albanian border. The same day a commando landing on Melos island 
was carried out and.prisoners taken. The force then withdrew. On 
Nov: 7 it was announced that the Aegean was now practically cleared 
of enemy shipping. The final stages of hunting it down had been carried 
out continuously by British cruisers and lighter vessels between Sept. 9 
and Oct: 27. ' 

Air operations included the flying of food and of a number of patriot 
leaders to Belgrade at the beginning of November, and the dropping 
of 668 tons of atms and food for Tito’s forces in 400 sorties within 48 
hours in the middle of the month. Among targets heavily bombed 
were Tirana, where the King’s residence, occupied by Germans, was 
destroyed, Novi Pazar and , and roads and railways along 
the German lines of retreat in the areas of Mitrevica, Prijepolje, 
Podgorica, Elbasan, Prizren, Prisfina, etc., and also the railway north 
of Zagreb. On Nov. 7 alone the Mediterranean Allied Air Forces flew 
over 2,300 sorties, destroying many locomotives and other transport. 

The Germans reported many successful counter-attacks “in front 
of Budapest’’, but admitted (Nov. 9) that the Russians had got a 
foothold across the Danube at Apatin and that the enemy were 
advancing in north-east Hungary. On Nov. 8 they announced that all 
organized resistance in Slovakia had collapsed. Next day they ad- 
mitted that the Strumica Valley had been evacuated ‘‘within the 
framework of our movements in the Balkans”. 

On Nov. 13 they said the Russians had secured a bridgehead on 
the Danube south of Budapest, and that mighty battles were going on 
both south and east of the city. An army group of 10 or more infantry 
divisions had crossed the Tisza on the Eger-Alberti line and was 
moving north-west. On Nov. 17 they stated that the fighting had 
moved to the railway area along the. southern edge of the Matra 
Mountains, and the enemy had made penetrations at the source of the 
Eger (a tributary of the Tisza). ` 7 

. 2 ITALY 

Heavy fighting went on for some days near Forli, and the airfield, 
which was strongly defended, was not occupied until Nov. 9. The Poles 
made progress against strong opposition between the Méntone and 
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Rabbi rivers, and British troops pushed. on beyond Forli, across the 
Ronco river and the Canale Nuovo, in bad weather. On Nov. 13 the 
Germans south of Ravenna were reported to be retiring along the canal, 
but they fought strongly just north óf Forli. On Nov. 14 Santome, 
north-west ‘of Forli was captured, and the Montone was crossed at 
several points. On the left the Poles made gains towards Modigliano. 
The Germans were in strong positions on the west bank of the Montone 
with many tanks, 

By Now 16 the whole Forli-Florence road was securely held, and 
British troops were the Via Emilia towards ` 
Faenza. West of Forli the dies took took Monte Fortino, but a violent 
counter-attack by the Germans regained it for them on Nov. ‘19. 
The position on Nov. 20 was that slow but steady headway was being 
made north-westward towards Faenza, but just south of that town the 
enemy were fighting with great determination to keep the Allies from 
the valley of the Po. 

On Nov. 10 it was stated at H.Q. that the Corps which captured 
Forli had formed the spearhead of the thrust on the Adriatic front, in 
which it had broken the Gothic Line and virtually destroyed 4 German 
St es In 2 months’ fighting it had defeated 9 divisions, taken 

risoners, and driven the enemy across the Apennines i into the 
Pov. Valley plain. 

Air activity was maintained over enemy communications in N. 
Italy, despite very bad weather, on Nov. 18 alone 2,500 sorties being 
flown to attack railways, bridges, etc., behind the eneiny lines and on 
the Adriatic and Dalmatian coasts 

The German reports referred only to defensive fighting, and the 
repulse of eueny attacks, 


. PACIFIC "AREA 

On Nov. 17 the final figures of the Japanese losses in the Philippines 
sea battles between Oct. S leider pik Le. Sunk, 2 battleships, 
4 aircraft carriers, 6 hea 2 light , and an unknown 
number of destroyers. baer damaged, 1 battl Fera 3 heavy 
cruisers, 2 light cruisers, and 7 destroyers, some of which may have 
sunk. Damaged, 6 battleships, 4 heavy cruisers, 1 light cruiser, and 10 
destroyers. The U.S. ships sustained no damage that was not repair- 
able. 

Since then, in 2 attacks on Japanese convoys bringing reinforcements 
to Ormoc Bay from Cebu, 7 wansports and 13 destooy ers were sunk 
by aircraft, and 6 ships, including_a light cruiser and a tanker, by U.S. 
submarines. Shipping in Manila Bay was also bombed, and on Nov. 
4 and 5 a heavy cruiser was left on fire and sinking, a light cruiser, 3 
destroyers, and many other vessels damaged, and 440 aircraft destroyed 
on 3 airfields, ale on Nov. 12 2 destroyers and 11 cargo ships and 
tankers were sunk, and 28 aircraft destroyed in the air, besides large 
numbers wrecked or damaged on the ground. 

Other sea operations included the sinking of 45 ships by British 
submarines, and the damaging of 16 more in the South Pacific and the 
waters round Sumatra (reported Nov. 11), and the sinking of 23 coastal 
supply vessels and a naval auxiliary (Nov. 15) also by British sub- 
marmes. ` 
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On e Island Japanese casualties since Oct. 20 were estimated at 
45,000 and wounded in the ground fighting, but -the reinforce- . 
ments they succeeded in Idnding resulted in their still having some 
25,000 men on the island on Nov. 20. They made many counter-attacks 
from the Ormoc Valley, but after 5 days’ fierce fighting the U.S. troops 
succeeded on Nov. 10 in getting astride the ridge dominating the hilly 
sage of the roall out of Canoe and in dra a ring round the port. 
They established a road block to isolate ri apanese positions near 
Limon, at the tip of the Ormoc corridor, and defeated Japanese attacks 
at Balogo, 10 miles south of Ormoc. Torrential rains seriously ham- 
pered all land operations. 

Barge traffic with which the Japanese were attem a a to main 
the supply of reinforcements was attacked by aircra: -the ay 
and by torpedo-boats at night, and on Nov. 18 and 19 2 torpedo-boats, — 
9 barges, and other craft were sunk. 

On Nov. 15 U.S. troops seized an island in the Mapia grou p reen 
the Philippines and Dutch N. Guinea, and on Nov. 20 Gẹn. 
reported that their occupation had been completed. A landing had also 
been made on the Asia Is., 130 miles north of Sorong. 

Heavy air attacks were made on ae a Bat E, 
on the aircraft plant at Omura, Kyushu Is., on Brunei naval base, 
Borneo, and on buildings on Timor. At Brunei 5 direct hits were aed 
on a battleship and 4 on a hea 

On Nov. 14 it was aoad that th that the Japanese had seized Ngere- 
gong, a small island in the Palaus. 

: Japanese reported an attack on Saishu Is., south of Korea, and 
on Nov. 16 announced that the Government at Manila had called up all 
males of 14 to 60 for army or labour service. 


Sino-Japanese War. On Nov. 10 Chungking announced the loss of 
Kweilin, the U.S. air base in Kwangsi, and, three days later, of Liuchow, 
further south-west. The air bases were demolished by the Americans 
before leaving. By Nov. 15 the Japanese had Ishan, 60 miles 
west of Linchow, in drive westward along the Kwangsi- -Kweichow 
railway. 

BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

By Nov. 7 all resistance round Kennedy Peak had ceased, and on 
Nov. 9 14th Army troops took Fort White and pushed on eastward. 
Meanwhile, the East Africans made gor down the Kabaw Valley 
from near Mawlaik towards Kalemyo 5th Indian division coming 
from the west were-also oply 10 miles from Kalemyo on Nov. 13, on 
Nov. 15 they linked up with the E. Africans, and on Nov. 16 the town 
was captured. -By Nov. 19 Kalewa, on the Chindwin and a focal point 
of Allied strategy, was being threatened. The Kalewa defile has been 
called the gateway to Central Burma. 

In the Arakan the West Africans going down the Kąladan Valley 
were near Paletwa by Nov. 16. 

-In the north the Chinese took Shwegu, between Bhamo and Katha, 
on Nov. 9, and 2 columns were now converging on Bhamo, one having 
crossed. the Tai Ping, running into the Irrawaddy from the east, just 
north of Bhamo, and the other coming from the north-west. 75 miles 
farther west British forces were moving on Katha, and on Nov. 13 


oe 
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were only, 5 miles north of Naba junction. The Chinese east of Bhamo 
. wheeled south-west to the Irrawaddy on Nov. 16, and cut the Japanese 
main southward escape route, while others who crossed the river at 
Shwegu went 20 miles east and cut the lagt escape road. ` 


CHRONOLOGY 
ARGENTINA. Nov. 10.—A decree was issued providing for the 
control and, where necessary, expropriation of Axis business houses, 
owing to the “necessity for ake ERU national and continental 
interests”. Expropriation would be applied-to firms which endangered 
' the safety of the Americas or were unable to fulfil their purpose owing 
to the war and thereby disturbed Argentine economy. 

Nov. 17.—The Minister of War announced that all children of 12 
and upwards were to be given pre-military training, under a new law 
for the organization of the Army just decreed by the Government. He 
said the war Had shown that it was necessary to p not only the 
Army but the whole nation. Children would be. disciplined in the 
gymnasium and taught to lead healthy lives. i 


AUSTRALIA. Nov. 7.—Statement at final session of Conference 
between representatives of Australia and New Zealand Governments. 
(see New Zealand.) ‘ 

Nov. 17.—-A committee of officials advised the Government to refuse 
permission for the establishment of a Jewish settlement in the Kimber- 
ley division of north-western Australia. It recommended that all 
immigrants should be settled under conditions encouraging them to 
merge with the native-born population. ` 

The Minister for the Army announced in the House of Represen- 
tatives that 92 Australians had been rescued from a Japanese shi 
torpedoed on its way from Singapore to Japan, out of some 7 
Australian and 600 British prisoners on board. About 1300 men were 
confined on ‘board in a space designed to hold 187. The men had only 
just enough room to sit up, it was stiflingly hot, and the only ventila- 
tion was through a hatch. -Their sufferings were aleak by a 
shortage of water; their food was often cooked in salt water, though 
the Japanese guards washed freely in fresh water. When the ship sank 
a Japanese destroyer appeared, but picked up only Japanese. Between 
the afternoon of the 4th day and the evening of the 6th U.S. submarines 
rescued the survivors who had succeeded aes on to rafts. 
-'Nov.-19.—The Army Minister announced that another Japanese 
ship carrying prisoners of war had been sunk in June, and that 184 
men were lost and 72 were in prison camps in. Japan. ` 


BELGIUM. Nov. 7.—M. Pierlot, ing in the Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives, of M. Spaak’s visit to don, said that there was an 
atmosphere of mutual.confidence favourable to closer relations with 
Britain. In his task of preparatien for practical collaboration M. Spaak 
must be able to feel that he had the public opinion of his country behind 
him. Belgium had undertaken to continue the war till victory was won, 
and would keep her promise. He appealed for 40,000 volunteers for the 
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armed forces. ` Menibers of the resistance movements, who still num- 
bered 49,000, would be offered priority. 

The Senate voted to deprive of. their Parliameatary immunity 7 
Senators indicted for collaboration by the Senate Judicial Commission. 

Nov. 9.—Gen. Eisenhower arrived in Brussels and, in an address to 
both Houses of Parliament, thanked the people.for their hospitality to 
his soldiers. The Allied forces were aware of the needs of the population, 
and “you may be sure”, he said, “that we will do all we can. Consistent 
with the necessities of operations you will get what you need”. 

Nov. 13.—Two men were executed in Brussels after sentence by a 
military court for -denouncing to the Gestapo a patriot who killed a 
quisling journalist. : 

M. Spaak’s statement in London. (see Great Britain.) 

Nov. 14.—A Government statement was issued reaffirming the 
decision to disband the resistance groups (the White Army) by Nov. 18. 
The Prime Minister told the press that discharged members would 
receive an indemnity. 

Nov. 16.—M. Martedux, Minister of Health, and MM. Dispy and 
Demany, Ministers without Portfolio, resigned and left a meeting of the 
Cabinet, (the first two were Communists and the third represented the 
resistance movement) and afterwards about 2000 members of the resis- 
tance movement marched in front of the Government offices shouting 
“Resign”! The Governor of Brabant Province banned a meeting at 
which M. Demany was to speak. 

Most members of the resistance groups were reported to have 
already resumed their normal activities, but some were aie 
against their disarmament before being taken into the Arm 
insisted on being enlisted at once and in a group. The Communist 
Party offices.ctated that the granting of this Geman d was regarded as 
a condition for the continuation of Communist participation in the 
Government. 

M. Marteaux and M. Demany issued a statement saying they blamed - 
the Government for allowing major war criminals to go free or releasing 
them, and declaring that in this category were certain secretaries- 
general of Government departments. » 

The Prime Minister, broadcasting to the nation, said there were in 
the country political groups which claimed a monopoly of the merit 
of resistance and patriotism and wanted to exploit it for political ends. 


They wanted to prolong a state of affairs that was inadmissable in a 
liberated country, with the support of men of whom many took no: 
part in the struggle against the enemy. 


An attempt was being made to use armed fermions for blackmailing 
the legitimate authority and the population and imposing views that 
had nothing to do with the war. 

That was not what they were fighting for. “We want liberty with ` 
order and dignity”, he said. “The Government has no greater care 
than that of rebuilding a national army . . .. The Allied authorities are 
ready to give us full ae in equipping the 40 battalions which it has 
been decided to mobilize . . . These troops will be ready to be sent to 
the front in the minimum time. The Government therefore relies on all 
resistance combatants—the real ones—to Paes. to its’ Sehr in 
great numbers.” N 
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-.Noo. 17.—Gen. Erksine, Allied deputy Supreme' Commander in 
Belgium, met the three Ministers who resigned, and a statement signed 
. by all four said, “the former Ministers declare that they cannot agree 
with the methods adopted by the Government for the disarming and 
integration into the Army of the resistance movements... They take 
cognizance of Gen. Erskine’s statement that, for the present, necessities 
of military operations demand that only those in possession of a special 
permit from the Allied Command aLaaa be allowed to carry arms, 

“General Erskine asked the Ministers to do all they could to avoid 
actions liable to lead to conflicts with the Allied military forces. The 
three Ministers took cognizance of this request. They agreed to do 
everything in their power to enforce respect for the law so that every- 
thing could be carried out in an orderly manner. Finally, the General 
declared that it was his earnest wish that the weapons belonging to the 
members of the resistance forces should be handed in . . . This request 
will bè passed on to the resistance forces, and the resigning Ministers 
will exert themselves to prevent any kind of conflict between the resis- 
tance movements and the Allied armies”. 

The Foreign, Minister told the press that the British authorities had 
approved the Defence Minister’s plans concerning the arms‘and equip- 
ment of new units of the Army and police. 

The Government announced that the Minister of the Interior was 
taking over the portfolio of Public Health (held by M. Marteanx) and 
that the 2 other vacated offices would hot be filed. | 

Nov. 18.—The Foreign Minister stated that Belgium had officiall 
denounced her pre-war policy of neutrality, and must direct ery 
towards new concepts. “It seems certain”, he went on, “that we are_ 
p towards a universal o; tion for peace in the post-war 
P Weis it is necessary to pk oar of regional bocs that will 
come into o prian with the policy of collective security I want to 
emphasize that the Dumbarton Oaks scheme made parti reference 

-to what are- called regional arrangements. um can therefore 
envisage the conclusion of a regional accord with France, Holland, 
Luxemburg, and possibly Norway within this wider framework. Two 
things are indispensable for the organization of peace—collective 
security, and the treaty which already exists between Russia and 
Britain. This is the corner-stone of the peace of to-morrow.” 

The word bloc might give the impression of opposing alliances, and 
the policy of regional ententes must be contained in the framework of 

‘the organization of collective security, In the opinion of the British 
these ideas were in conformity with the schemes established at Dumbar- 
ton Oaks, which had his entire approval. 

Nov. 19.—The Brussels radio broadcast an announcement-by the 
Allied Expeditionary Forces in Belgium stating; “the leaders of the 
resistance groups yesterday adopted a resolution announcing their 
intention to surrender their arms and esting the military authori- 
ties to take measures to receive them. resistance groups, which 
have sent this message to Gen. Erskine, were informed that the mili 
authorities would take the necessary measures so that no persons 
henceforth carry arms” 

The Socialists issued a statement jee tery 

. the situation our political bureau has decided that the Socialist Minis- 
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ters cannot now abandon the responsibilities they have shouldered. 
The interests of the country and the workers themselves are against 
such a step”. i : 

Members of the resistance movement already absorbed in the 
gendarmerie came ọn duty to help maintain order, and police measures 
were reinforced. Gen. Bourguignon, chief of the gendarmerie, was 
superseded, and the Government announced that no more demon- 
strations would be allowed in that part of Brussels where the Govern- 
ment offices were situated. 

Nov. 20.—The heads of the resistance organizations agreed to deliver 
all the arms of resistance units to the Allied armies by Nov. 25. 


BOLIVIA. Nov. 19.—Revolutionaries at Oruro seized the army 
barracks but were ejected and some of the leaders captured. The 
Government later stated that the rebellion had been suppressed, and 
President Villarroel, in a broadcast;said they had discovered a vast 
plot organized by the supporters of ex-President Gen. Pefiarandas and, 
the “reactionary oli y” which was deposed on Dec. 20, 1943. - 

Nov. 20.—-Four leaders of the revolt were executed, and others 
were reported to have fled. 


CANADA. Nov. 7.—It was understood in Ottawa that the Govern- 
ment had approved a report of the Commonwealth Communications 
Council which recommended the creation in Britain, the Dominions, 
and India of public utility corporations owned by the State to take 
over the conduct of external telegraph and telephone activities. 

Nov. 8.—The Prime Minister, broadcasting to the nation, said the 
voluntary system ‘of recruitment for overseas had not broken down, 
ee at the moment it was being subjected to an added strain which 
called for intensified effort. Everyone knew, however, that conscription 
would create genuine difficulties that might be very grave. Col. 
Ralston had reportéd that there would be difficulty in keeping up the 
flow of reinforcements, and recommended that draftees in Canada 
should be sent overseas. Acceptance of this would have ‘required - 
agreement by the Government that there was no alternative to con- 
scription for oversea service, and expert ope as given by Gen. 
McNaughton, was that the ibikties of securing the necessary 
numbers by voluntary means not been exhausted. 

He believed the country would be more united in its support of thé 
Army if reliance was placed on the voluntary system as long as that 
system continued to effectivé, and intensified efforts were to be 
made to encourage voluntary enlistment. 

Nov. 12.—Mr. Ralston issued a statement outlining. his reasons for 
the need to send draftees overseas, and asserting that the Prime 
Minister, in his summary of the report, gave no indication of the neces- 
sity of sending additional infantry reinforcements at the earliest 
possible date. When abroad he. had found that reinforcement pools > 
had been so depleted as not to ensure the prompt replacement of 
casualties, and there were not infantry reinforcements available for 
re-establishing them at adequate strength. . 

The sho. did not arise from aggregate casualties being higher 
than expected, but because infantry ties had been a much higher 
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proportion of the total than had been estimated. In view of what he 
saw he had no alternative but to recommend that National Resources 
Mobilization Act personnel should be sent abroad, as being necessary 
to fulfil their pledges to their fighting men. 

Nov. 14.—The Department of National Defence issued a statement 
on the composition of the Canadian Army oversea, showing that’ of the 
2 corps in Europe one was in Italy and the other was part of the 
Canidan Ist Army in north-west Turone. The corps in Italy was 
normally a component of the 8th Army, and its place in the Canadian 
Army in north-west Europe was filled by similar formations from the 
Allied armies. These two Corps: with their reinforcement depots in the 
two theatres of war and their reinforcement units in Britain, constituted 
the Canadian Army oversea. 5 

Nov. 15.—Details of the military man-power situation issued by 
Gen. McNaughton showed that the number of men in the Army who 
had not volunteered for oversea-service represented about 7 per cent 
of the 975,000 men who had entéred all 3 services during the war. 
Of the 450,000 odd in the Army more than 390,000 had volunteered for 
general service anywhere. ~ : 


CHINA. Nov. 16.—Mr. Donald Nelson arrived back in Chungking 
from Washington with 13 experts, including specialists in steel pro- 
duction. è 

Nov, 19.—It was disclosed in Chungking that an India-China pipeline 
from Calcutta to Burma and China was under construction, and would 
probably be completed before the road. . : 

Nov. 20.—It was announced in Chungking that Gen. Chen Cheng 
had replaced Gen. Ho Ying-ching as Minister for War, and that Mr. 
O. K. Yui had been appointed Minister of Finance; Mr. Chen Li-fu, 
Organization; Mr. Chu Chia-hua, Education; Mr. Wang Shih-chieh, 
Information; Mr. Chang Li-sheng, the Interior; and Mr. H. C. Liang, 
Oversea Affairs. Mr. T. V. Seong, the Foreign Minister, was appointed 
State Councillor also. : 


CYPRUS. Nov. 16.—The Acting Governor, addressing the Advisory 
Council, said the policy of the Government was, (1) to develop their 
resources in agriculture, irrigation, forestry, and soil conservation. (2) 
to improve living conditions by fair wages, improved heatth stan ; 
ádditional housing, etc., and also by providing essentials at controled 

ices; (3) to improve marketing facilities and encourage exports; 
4) to furnish credit for the agricultural community; and (5) to provide 
benefits for regular workers. X 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Nov. 14.—Vlassov, ‘the Russian renegade, 
announced in Prague that a new “committee for the liberation of the 
peoples of Russia” had been formed, in the presence of representatives 

~ of the Reich, the quisling Czech Government, and Russian, Ukrainian, 
Tartar, and other delegates. He read a manifesto setting out its aims 
as: (1) the overthrow of Stalin; (2) the “liberation of the Soviet people’; 
(3) the conclusion of an honourable peace with Germany; and (4) the 
creation of a new system of States free from Bolshevism and exploi- 
tation. 
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EGYPT. Nov. 7.—Palestine police officials arrived to assist the 
Egyptian authorities conducting ‘the inquiry into the assassination of 
Lord Moyne in identifying the prisoners. 

Nov. 8.—The two assassins were reported to have made a full 
confession and given their names as Moshe Cohen Itzhak and Chaim 
Saltzmann. They said they were members of the Stern group working 
at the instigation of this organization, which considered Lord Moyne 
to be carrying qut a policy against the nation, and therefore decided 
to kill him. (see also Great Britain.) 

Nov. 9.—Mr. Eden’s statement in Parliament regarding the crime. 
(ses Great Britain.) 

Nov. 10.—The Attorney-General sued a stieni saying that the 
two arrested men pR a be Jews from Palestine, who came to 
Egypt to murder Lord Mo 

Nov. 13.—The Prime er, addressing the ‘Saadist Party, said 
the National Movement had not achieved what was hoped, and asked, 

“What have we gained by the Movement? Unfortunately we find 
ourselves ie eae a rather than concrete gains. These appear- 
ances have ed us. It is not enough to have our independence 
recognized by treaty and to boast of a Parliament and deputies and a 
Government of a democratic type. We should rather have tried to 
foster the democratic spirit in the nation, with true comprehension of 
liberty and justice and respect for opinion.’ ” He ended with an expression 
of friendship for Great Britain, saying he would endeavour to strengthen 
the ties between the two countries. 

The alleged murderers confessed that their real names were Ephraim 
Ben Souri arid Aliahou Hakim. ~- 

Nev. 15.—Parliament was solod by Royal decree, and a new one 


convened for Jan. 18. Uog 


EIRE. Nov. 14.—The Government’s Note to the British Government 
regarding their attitude in the question of harbouring war criminals 
stated that in their view the right to grant asylum was not in question, 
and that they could give no assurance which would preclude them from 
exercising that right should justice, charity, or the honour or interest 
of the nation so require. It also referred to the absence of a compre- 
hensive international code applicable to the matter, and the lack of a 
generally recognized court or procedure for the judicial determination 
of individual cases. It went on to say that, on the other hand, since * 
the war began it had been their universal practice to deny admission 
to all aliens whose presence would be at variance with the policy of 
neutrality or detrimental to the interests of the Irish people, or incon- 
sistent with the desire of tHe Irish people to avoid injury to the interests 
of friendly States, and that when such aliens landed they were deported 
to their countries of origin as soon as possible. It was not intended to 
aļter this practice. 

Nov. 16.—The text was published of the Government's reply to T 
United States request in connection with war criminals. It 
virtually identical with the Note to Great Britain. 


FINLAND. Nov. 8.—It was reported from Stockholm that the Social 
Democrat members of the Cabinet, M. Vuori (Labour) and M. Fager- 
holm (the Interior), had handed in their resignations. 


. 
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Nov, 11.—The Government resigned, and M. Paasakivi accepted the 
task of forming a Cabinet. 

Nov. 17.—M. Paasakivi formed a Government, with M. Enckell, 
Foreign Minister; Gen. Walden, Defence; M. Kekkonen, Justice, 
M. Hullilae, the Interior; M. Helo, Finance; M. Akki, Education; M. 
Toerngren,- Social Affairs; M. Vuori, Communications; M. Luuka, 
Agriculture, and M. Leino, Supply. Eight had been in the Castren 
Cabinet. Six were Social Democrats, 4 , and one (M. Leino) 
a Communist. 

Nov. 18.—The Prime Minister was waderstiod to have given a 
pledge that the programme of the Government was to work for the best 
understanding with Russia. 


FRANCE. Nov. 7.—A decree was published granting an amnesty to 
Thorez, the. Communist deputy, condemned by a court martial in 
1939 for desertion. 

The inaugural meeting of the Consultative Assembly was held in 
Paris. 

Nov. 8.—M. Felix Gouin, Socialist ex-President of the Algiers 
Assembly, was elected President of the Consultative Assembly. 

Noo. 9. vaU S Pa regarding treatment of Russian prisoners in 
France. (ses U.S.S.R ) . . 

Suarez, man irector of Aujowrd hui, was executed, after 
conviction of boration with the enemy. 

- ` Noo. 10.—Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden arrived in Paris. 

M. de Percq, the Minister of Finance, was killed in a motor accident. 

Nov. 11.— Churchill and Gen. de Gaulle took the salute of a 
parade of Allied troops in the Champs Elysées. Mr. Churchill ‘met 
Gen. Giraud and Gen. Catroux. 

Invitation to the Government to become a member of the Európean 
Advisory Commission. (ses Great Britain.) 

Nov. 12.—Gen. de Gaulle entertained the British Ministers at lunch, 
and, in a speech, referred to the British as “that noble people whom 
Winston Churchill is leading with him towards the heights of one of the 
greatest glories in the history of the world’ 

Mr. Churchill, in reply, said that for over 30 years he had defended 
the cause of friendship and alliance between Britain and France, which 

«had become indispensable to each other. It was a fundamental principle 
of British policy that the alliance with France should be unghakable, 
constant, and effective. One night in October, 1940, during the worst 
of the raids on London, he had not feared to ad: the French le 
in French to tell them that a day would come when France d take 
her place at the head of the great nations and play her as the 
champion of li In thanking Gen. de Gaulle for what he had said 
he must -pay a tri ibute to the capital part he had played in bringing 
this about. 

Mr. Eden said that friendship between the two countries would be 
n for them in future. 

Mr. Churchill received the freedom of Paris, and in a speech asked 
permission to trade on the courtesy of the people of Paris and say that 
there were other battles to win and other tasks to achieve. ite ke 
allow me to say one word”, he asked—“unity. France cannot afford 
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sub-divisions which in more normal times are tolerable . .. Happily 
you have at this moment an uncontested chief. I have had ‘from time - 
te time some lively discussions with him, but I am sure you ought to 
rally round your chief and do your utmost to have France ae ahd 
indivisible.” 

He emphasized the need of a powerful French army, saying, “I am 
interpreting the sentiments of England and the policy of its Govern- 
ment:-a strong French army, and as soon as possible. This is absolutely 
necessary for the re-establishment of the moral equilibrium of Europe 
and to Palins Europe with one of its factors of stability and viy 
which world so sorely needs”. 

It was on her own territory that France needed to be ensei by 
the strongest possible army, and he concluded: “Of course, I cannot 
promise a long war, It is possible that within 6 months the enemy will 
be beaten and that the possibility of having many modern divisions 
ready will have gone—but we shall do our best to see to it that French 
forces are engaged against the Germans in the months that remain of 
this frightful war.’ : 

Nov. 13.—Mr. Churchill visited French troops on the Vosges front. 
An official statement regarding the visit of the British Ministers said 
they took part in the various ceremonies to celebrate the anniversary 
of the victory of 1918, and ‘‘these ceremonies gave the population of 
Paris an opportunity to demonstrate by its enthusiasm the permanency 
of its friendship for the British people, and to show Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Eden its sentiments of admiration and of affectionate gratitude 
for the leading role which they have played in the Allied effort and the 
liberation of France. For their part, the British Ministers were pro- 
foundly moved-to find that the bonds of alliance and of friendship with 
the French people and with the Government were stronger than ever” 

Discussions were held with Gen. de Gaulle and the Foreign Minister 
on all questions concerning the conduct of the war and the preparation 
of the peace. They were “devoted in particular to the immediate 
problems arising out of the necessity, now that France has “been 
liberated, for as full participation by France as possible in the common 

le. Throughout the whole of the political questions discussed the 
French and British Ministers were equally happy to note the close 
community of views, which correspond with the solidarity of the 
interests of the two countries and with the warmth of the f 
which found expreésion in the speeches exchanged between Gen. 
Gaulle and the British Ministere”. 

The manager of the collaborationist pa paper Noveau Tomps was 
sentenced to 10 years’ hard labour for “intelligence with the enemy”. 

M. Haute-Cl was appointed Ambassador to Canada. 

The Paris radio reported that “it.is annoynced to-day in well- 
informed Paris quarters that in the course of the -Franco-British 
conference Mr. Churchill declared himself in agreement with the 
principle of a French occupation zone in Germany . . . It is hoped... 
that a French representative will participate in the inter-Allied organi- 
zation in charge of the administration of Germany’ 

It was also reported that the demilitarization of the Saar, with French 
control of the mines, were among the points agreed on. 

Nov. 14.—The Director-General of U.N.R.R.A. arrived in Paris. 


a, 
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Nov. 15.—It was announced that Gen. de Gaulle, as co-Prince of 
` Andorra, had pg sents a small police force to ensure the maintenance 
of order there. e other co-Prince, the Bishop of Urgel, had been 


informed, 
Nov. 16.—The prison of Annecy in which Gen. Marion and Col. 
Lelong were imprisoned was broken into and the two men shot. ey 


had been Vichy officials, and Col’ Lelong Had been condemned to death. 
Both were accused of having been mainly responsible for the massacre 
of alae in that district the previous winter.) 
ov. 18.—The British Ambassador and the Czechoslovak, Chilean, 
and Luxemburg Ministers presented their credentials to Gen. de Gaulle. 
Nov. 19.—Gen. Eisenhower addressed a message to the American 
people appealing for more ammunition. He said that every minute 
5000 lbs. of shells, etc., were being poured into the massive crust of 
armour surrounding the German fortress, and ammunition was now 
being fired that would not have been used till February or March had 
they been content with a slower advance or had they been ready to 
sacrifice soldiers’ lives for material. 


GERMANY. Nov. 8—The News Agency announced that meetings 
in celebration of the Munich Prdsch of Nov. 9, 1923 had been postponed 
owing to the ban imposed on all Nazi Party functions because of the 
total mobilization. 

Nov. 9.—The.News Agency stated that the building of U-boats had 
been stopped to increase the production of tanks and guns, in accor- 
dance, with measures to reinforce the land fronts. - 

Nov. 11.—The News Agency announced that the whole of the Baltic 
east of Riigen‘had been proclaimed a war zone. Protest by Swedish 
Government. (sss Sweden.) : ` 

Nov. 12—Hitler issued a proclamation which was broadcast and was 
read by Himmler to an audience in Munich.’ He said that work at his 
H.Q. prevented him from leaving “even for a few days”, and that he 
thought nowadays that his prime task lay not so much in the making 
of speeches as in the preparation and execution of those measures which 

“were necessary for their final victorious perseverance in this struggle. 
It was essential to bear in mind; for the fight which was imposed on 
Germany, (1) their own aim—the preservation of their own people, to 

_ secure its future by all means; (Z) their enemies’ aim—the annihilatiqn 
of their people, its extirpation, and the ending of its existence. Bolshe- 
vism had once tried to destroy their movement from within. To-day 
Sovietism, supported by the democracies, was trying to destroy the 
Reich and eradicate their people. The hourgeois world was drifting 
towards its own downfall, stricken blind by God. The democraties 
would be as good as buried if Bolshevism won. Behind all this lack of 
character and these shortcomings there was always a Jew, who at one 
and the same time pulled the strings of democracy and goaded on the 
raging beast of Bolshevism. ; 

The recognition of the necessity of saving Europe from Bolshevism, 
however, could only produce results if a strong European Power 
succeeded in o izing and undertaking the common struggle for 
survival. Only N aona Sodalist Germany could do this. 

Europe hád almost always been a plurality of rival nations, but the 
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concept of Europe had usually found its realization in only one State . 


or one community of kindred peoples. In times of critical struggle, 
when it was a matter of surviving or perishing, there was a great danger 
that in face of threatening attack from the steppe, the eternal latent 
danger for Europe, the forces of continental Europe might be split. 

For centuries the old Reich had to wage Europe’s struggle against 
the Mongols, and later the Turks, with its own forces and the limited 
forces of its allies to save Europe from a fate whose consequences 
would have been as unthinkable as those of Bolshevism to-day. 

“Tf Kings completely mistake their office”, he went on, “lose courage 
and turn traitor, that is the consequence of centuries of inbreeding... 
In such times the peoples call for other leaders than such degenerate 
and morbid dynasties.’ 

If so-called’ statesmen believed they could capitulate in a life and 
death struggle it merely confirmed the age-old experience that the 
earth, at any given period, could not carry more than a limited quota 
of geniuses. Bolshevist chaos and civil war would be only the first 
symptom of decay to follow capitulation. Next would come the 


extradition of the so-called war criminals, who were in reality, the most | 


valuable element of a nation. Then countless columns of men, who 
followed them into the Siberian tundras would die, the victims of the 
weakness of their State leadership. 

After a reference to their betrayal by their allies he said the enemy’s 
hope that they would be stabbed in the back had come to nought. 
“A crowd of rotters, a hotch-potch of feudal arrogance, bourgeois 
inadequacy, and ex-parliamentary corruption conspired to slash at the 
very roots of German resistance in the hope of a ready reward”, he 
said, and declared that if certain individuals among the defeated parties 
and classes thought it was the time for them to rise again they would 
be completely exterminated. National Socialism had shown itself not 
only conciliatory but truly magnanimous towards its opponents when 
it came to power, and he had taken over power in such a way as to 
make‘it easy for every official or officer to do his duty with a clear 
conscience. - ` ; 

Anyone who to-day lifted thé sword or threw a bomb aa 
Germany would be ruthlessly exterminated. He had been filled with 
Si joy to find, after July 20, that the whole of the three armed 

ices were already full to the brim with the Nazi spirit. And yet 
the consequences of July 20 had been dour. In an onrush of hope their 
enemies mustered all their might to overrun Germany. They failed, 
owing to the bravery of the Wehrmacht and the Waffen S.S., but 
especially to the courage of the German home front. 

“My own life must not be considered’, he concluded, “I shall spare 
neither my health nor my life itself in doing my duty as the foremost 
German. If I have few and rare words for you, the German people, that 
is only because I am working unremittingly towards the ent of 
my tasks ...I do not doubt that we in the end successfully pass 
through these days of trial, and that then thé hour will approach when 
the ighty will again grant us his blessings as of old. other days 

,we achieved victories unparalleled in history, and yet we did not grow 


arrogant... .” 
Himmler was introduced to the microphone by the Gawletter of 
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Munich, who gave the call, “Germany, awake!” (The Nazi battlecry 
up to 1933, when “Heil Hitler” replaced it). He also said that nothing 
could break or bend Hitler’s resilience of mind. ' 

The News Agency announced that “the historic commemoration of 
Nov. 9, 1923 was postponed to the Sunday following Nov. 9 in accor- 
dance with the demands of total war.” In Munich the wreath for the 
Party’s dead was laid by the Gauletter, Giesler. 

The Overseas News Agency said that millions of Germans took the 
oath to Hitler all over Germany at the swearing in of the Volkssturm. 

Goebbels addressed the Party parade in Berlin, and said the enemy 
had thought that by the end of October he would stand on the very spot 
he was on now, and declared that ‘‘we are determined to ask a hard and 
high price of our enemies. It will be my pride to train and equip the 
Volkssturm of Berlin so well that if ever in the coming months a crisis 
should arise at some sector of our front we can immediately throw in 3 
or 5 or 20 regiments of the Berlin Volkssturm. 

S.S. Chie! Schepmann said that over 4 million men had been absorbed 


. into the Volkssturm. The slogan of the hour was, “Fight until the last 


Englishman and Bolshevist has been chased from German soil—and 


” that means battle to the last cartridge”. 


Nov. 18.—The Oversea News Agency announced that “the fact that 
the Führer did not read the proclamation . . . in no way proves that he 
is not in the best of health or in full vigour. Hitler himself has never 
read his own proclamations: they have always been read by a German 
Minister. In his proclamation Hitler gave adequate answers to all 
problems of the day, at the same time issuing fresh instructionsin his 
own eloquent mode of 4 

Nov. 14.—The Wilhelmstrasse spokesman denied that the closing 
of the Eastern Baltic violated international law. The Swedish 
Government had’some time previously closed certain shipping routes 
to Germany for her ships, although these waters had not been declared 

tional routes. As a result, commerce with Germany had been 

ost paralysed. He accused the Swedish press of formenting enmity 
between the two countries, and declared also that U.S. bombers 
were not landing in Sweden by accident, but that Sweden was syste- 
matically being exploited by America as an assembly place for her 
bombers. . ‘ - 

Nov. 15.—The Oversea News Agency reported the publication of a 
decree, valid as from Oct. 1 and signed by Hitler, Goering, Keitel, 
Lammers, and Bormann, providing that members of the Wehrmacht 
must show Nazi activity on and off service. Officers were to traip and 
lead their men in the Nazi spirit. Membership of the Party was to 
remain in force concurrently with armed service, and entry into the 
Party was no longer.to ae ees the approval of the military superiors. 


_ Soldiers were to be given es to assume and hold an office with 


the Party. and its affiliated: organizations. 

Nov. 20.—The Berlin radio reported the publication of a new “vow 
of loyalty” for soldiers, who were to take an oath of loyalty “to the 
front line comradeship of my division”, and to swear to give all their 

and their lives “in the present decisive battle for the life of. 
my nation’. It also declared that, “I believe in Germany... I be- 
lieve in the German nation united in National-Socialism, and in the 


~ 
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victory of its just cause. As a National-Socialist soidies I believe in 
my Führer, Adolf Hitler”. j 


GREAT BRITAIN. No. 8-—S on behalf of the Parlia- 
mentary Palestine Committee Mr. S. S. Hammersley referred to the 
assassination of Lord Moyne as a grave blow to Teeth interests, and 

the 500,000 Jews of Palestine to give dctive support to the forces 
of order. (ses also Palestine.) 

Mr. Eden described to the House of Commons the deliberate devas- 
tation wrought by the Germans in Greece. Substantial p 
dealing with the immensely complex problems had been auda. Ths The 
port of Piraeus was now partly working and by the end of October 
almost 3000 tons of supplies a day were being unloaded. 

Mr. Atlee, in answer to a question whether Hong-kong or any other 
part of the Empire was excluded from the Prime Minister’s declaration 
that it was not proposed to liquidate the British Empire, replied that 

of the Empire was excluded from the scope.of the declaration. 

ov. 9.—The joint statement on U-boat warfare said the scope of 

their activities m October was materially below that of any other 

month of the war, and -the number of United Nations’ merchant 

vessels sun# was also the lowest to date. The number of U-boats sunk 
compared very favourably with that of the merchantmen sunk. 

Mr. Eden gave Parliament a detailed account of the attack on Lord 
Moyne and the pursuit and capture of the culprits, who had simce - 
confessed and said they were members of the Fighters for the Freedom - 
of Israel A lca and had acted on the orders of the Stern group. 
He also that some months previously the police escort car which 
had always accompanied the Minister and the day guard at his 
residence had been with on Lord Moyne’s direct instructions. 

Replying to questions Mr. Eden said the Colonial had seen 
representatives of the Jewish Agency in Palestine; who had promised 
full collaboration in the apprehension of the leaders ‘of the Stern group. 

Mr. Churchill, speaking at the Mansion House, enumerated the 
achievements of the Allies since his previous’ speech there, and said no 
one now could be blamed for hoping that victory might come in 1945. 
He expressed his pleasure that as a result of the American electiqns his 
contact with Mr. Roosevelt would be continued, and said it was time 
there was another conference between them and Marshal Stalin. 

He gave a warning that it would take every scrap of the Allies’ 
united strength to crush down their deadly military antagonist. There 
would be no easy future on the continent of Europe; supreme efforts 
must be made, and nothing must stand in the way bf the prosecution 
of the war to its end. 

Nov. 10.—Mr. Churchill told the House of Commons that a number 
of long-range rockets had landed at widely scattered pomts in England, 
but the casualties and damage had not so far been heavy. No reliable 
or sufficient warning of their approach could be given, but there was 
rio need to exaggerate the danger. -Some had been fired from Wal- 
cheren; other areas from which they came would doubtless be overrun 
by the Allied forces in due course. 


Nov. 11.—Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden in Paris. (see France.) 
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Governor Lehman, Director-General of U.N.R.R.A. arrived in 
England. - 

An official statement was issued saying that H.M. Government were 
agreed with the Governments of the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. in 
wishing to see a representative of France become a full and permanent 
member of the Euro ai ies Advisory Commission in London, set up by 
the decision of the Moscow Conference in October 1948 to ensure the 
closest co-operation between the three Governments in the examination 
of European questions as the war developed. 

H.M. Government had accordingly that day formally invited the 
Provisional Government of France to appoint a representative to join 
aš soon as possible in the work of the Commission. Similar invitations 
had also been extended by the U.S. and Soviet Governments. 

Nov. 13.—Air raid casualties in October were announced as 172 
civilians killed or missing, and 416 seriously injured. 

Mr. Eden arrived back in London. Issue of statement on the result 
of the discussion in Paris. (see France.) 

The Belgian Foreign Minister told the press that the main problems 
facing them in Belgium were thé provision of food for the people and of 
arms for the Army. As to et war settlement he had noticed much 
discussion in the press on creation of a west Europeap bloc. The 
word bloc: might have wrong interpretations; the main thing Was to 
ensure peace by collective security and a universal organization. But 
the great Powers at the Dumbarton Oaks Conference were of opinion 
* that, as the executive agents of international security, regiongl organi- 

zations might be feted In that a he thought that an agreement 
among the western Powers was not only possible but necessary. 

Nov. 14.-~Mr. Churchill and Sir Hae Reais arrived back in London. 

Mr. Eden, speaking in Parliament, said that first among the vivid 
impressions of the Paris visit were the sincerity and spontaneity of the 
welcome given them; it was something deeper than a momentary 
effervescence of spirit. Countless Frenchmen had spoken of the 
inspiration and the will to live which they had drawn from the broad-: 
casts of the Prime Minister and from the B.B.C. 

As to the conditions in France, he said life in Paris was a constant 

le with material difficulties, but even worse was the mental 
suffering caused by the detention of over 24 million prisoners of war, 
deportees, and forced labourers in Germany. All letters and parcels 
had ceased; in fact, deportees had never been allowed communication 
of any land with their families, 

He concluded with a confident message to the House that France’s 
determination to work together with her allies expressed the heartfelt 
wish of the French people. France would recover. fore in her history 
she had shown powers of” recuperation which had astounded the world. 
He believed she would do this again, and she could be assured that in 
her endeavour she would have constant friendship, understanding, 
and help of the British peoples everywhere. 

Statement of Eire’s position ene a e harbouring of war 
criminals. (see Etre.) The Dominions Under-Secretary informed the 
House of Commons of the main points in the Note from the Eire 
Government regarding war criminals, and said H.M. Government, for 
their part, wished to make it clear that it would certainly be ‘“‘detri- 
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mental to the interests of the Irish people” (inthe words of the Note) 
were war criminals to be harboured in Eire. - 

Nov. 15.—Mr. Law, replying to a question in the Commons whether 
Spain would be reptesented i in the peace conference, said that so ate as 
the British Government were concerned they saw no reason wh 
country which had not made a positive contribution to the ited 
Nations’ war effort should be represented at the conference or at any 
discussions on the peace settlement. 

Mr. Law, replying to further questions in Parliament, said he was 
aware that British and U.S. oil concerns had recently approached the 
Persian Government about concessions, and that Government had 
announced that they intended to postpone the question of granting 
them until after the war. The suggestion that Britain should take the 
initiative in negotiating an agreement between Persia, Great Britain, 
the U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R. on future oil concessions in that country 
would hardly be consistent with this decision. The areas in which 
British and American companies were seeking concessions were not 
the same as those a which the Soviet Union were seeking them, so 
that the possibility of friction with the U.S.S.R. did not arise. 

Nov. 16.—The e Minister informed the House of Commons that 

.the defeat of Conny would make it possible and necessary to turn 
over an increasing part of the couitry’s resources to civilian production. 
They must make exertions to restore the export trade, re-equip indus- 
try, grapple with the supply of houses as if it were a war-time measure, 
and take steps to relieve the shortage of civilian goods. But though. 
relaxation would be possible, the controls would still be n to- 
avoid violent disturbances which might lead to inflation, would be 
harmful to the economic life of the country, and make it impossible to 
ensure that the nation’s resources were devoted to its essential needs and 
fairly distributed in a period in which demand would still be without 
economic relation to supplies. ` 

He was unable yet to forecast the stages of the release of controls, 
but gave an assurance that the whole matter would be dealt with “in a 
severely practical manner”, and as an organized scheme. The govern- 
ing consideration must be the public interest, and ‘should exclude- 
“theoretical, ideological, or partisan tendencies”. 

A White Papér was published setting out the ‘Government's policy 
for the re-allocation of industrial man-power in the period between the- 
end of the European and the end of the Japanese war., Cmd. 6568. 

Mr. Ben Smith’s speech in New York on British economic aims. 
(see U.S.A.) 

Nov. 17.—The Prime Minister, referring in Parliament to the murder 
of Lord Moyne, said that if there was to be any hope of a peaceful and. 
successful future for Zionism’ these wicked activities must cease “ 
those responsible destroyed, root and branch. The primary r 
sibility must; of course, rest with the Palestine authorities under M 
Government, who were already engaged in an active and tuocongit 


Ana the terrorists. 

e referred to a letter he had received from Dr. Weizmann-in which. 
he gave an assurance that Paltstine Jewry would go to the utmost of 
its power to cut out the evil from its midst. In Palestine the executive 
of the Jewish Agency had called upon the Jewish community to “cast 


r 
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qut the members of this destructive band, deprive them of all refuge 
and shelter ...’’ These were strong words, said Mr. Churchill, but “we 
must wait for these to be translated into deeds’’, wait, in fact, to see 
that not only the leaders, but every man, woman, and child of the 
Jewish community did his or her best to bring the terrorism to a speedy 
end. 


The Bill to create a Ministry of National Insurance received the 
the Royal Ascent, and Sir Wiliam. Jowett was appointéd Minister. 

The Minister for Air announced in Parliament that the Joint Air 
Training ‘Plan in Canada would come to an end on March 31, but 
skeleton training staffs and minimum airfields would be maintained. 
Training in South Africa and Southern Rhodesia also was being 
considerably reduced. 

. The Secretary of State for War told Parliament that statements 
taken from 60 British prisoners of war of the Japanese who had 
recently reached England showed that they had been transported in 
appalling conditions by ship and rail, marched on foot, and forced to 
work on railway building, with the result that the death rate among 
them was at least one in five. He said it was necessary that the 
Japanese should know that they in England knew how they had been 
behaving, and that they intended to hold them responsible. : 
. Nov. 18.—Mr. Winant arrived back in London. 

Nov. 20.—Count Carandini, the Envoy of the Italian Government, 
arrived in London. He had the personal rank of Ambassador. j 
‘GREECE. Nov. 6.—General Scobie, as C.-in-C. of the Greek Army, 
announced that the forces of E.L.A.S. and E.D.E.S. would be dis- 
‘banded on Dec. 10. The Prime Minister said that the Gendarmerie 
(provincial pe ) would be renamed: the National Guard and be 
reorganized. Meanwhile, a provisional National Guard would be formed. 

Nov. 7.—A letter from the Prime Minister to General Scobie revealed 
that British troops in Greece had been put on half rations to give more 
food to the population. Greece would obtain 130,000 tons of supplies 
a month, including 60,000 tons of food and 70,000 tons of medicine. 

The exchangé rate for sterling fell to 20 trillion drachmas for one 
pound, and large crowds assembled at the Bank of Greece to eR HANEE 
drachmas for sovereigns. 

Nov. 8.—Mr. Eden’s report to the House of Commons on his yisit 
to Athens. . (see Great Britain.) 

Nov. 9.—The Finance Minister consulted with British and American 
experts all day, and then announced that, as from Nov. 12, the ex- 
change rate would be fixed at 600 drachmas to the paper pound 
(4 paper pounds to the gold sovereign). Inflation drachmas would be 
exchanged for new ones at the rate of 50 billion old for one new, with a 
proportionate exchange for paper and gold paunu: On Nov. 11 new 
bils would be put in circulation. 

Nov. 11.—The stabilization plan was put into operation, and the 
_ new drachma was in t demand. 

Nov. 18.—Sir David Waley, the British expert advising the Finance 
Ministry, told the press that supplies were being imported at the rate 
of 130,000 tons a month, and that further aaa should come from 
Bulgaria under the armistice terms. 
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No. 16.—The E.A.M. leaders. submitted a memo. to the Prime, 
Minister demanding that all Greek forces raised in t should be 
disbanded, on the ground that they were “volunteers”, and had not 
been regularly enrolled; also that they were “nationalistic and monar- 
chistic, wishing to set up another dictatorship”. E.A.M. declared that 
they supported Gen. Othonesis in his refusal to accept the post of 
Chief of the General Staff (he had just refused this “só long as his 
jurisdiction was limited”, ie. while the Greek forces were under 
Allied command), 

* Gen. Scobie, G.O.C. Greece, met the Communist Ministers, MM. 
Zvolos and Zevgos, and lained the position to them. 

British forces in the Peloponnese took charge of a number of Ger- 
man officers captured by the patriots and discovered that they had 
been deliberately “filtered” into the E.L.A.S. forces in order to main- 
tain civil strife. a wd 

Nov, 17.—The Prime Minister met the E.A.M. Ministers again, and 
afterwards stated that complete agreement had been reached. M. 
- Zvolos told the press that E.A.M. had been the party which led the 
struggle for unity, and it would not be the first to break that unity. 

A special order was issued prohibiting the ‘carrying of arms except 
under permit. It applied to everyone, and stated that the British and 
‘Greek military police would arrest anyone found with arms and hand 
them over to “the leaders of their party for punishment”. 

The press emphasized that Greek forces were still under the Allied 
‘command. 

It was understood that ent had been reached regarding 
the principle and date of the dissolution of all armed partisan bodies 
fixed by the Government for Dec. 10. 

Gen. Scobie issued an order forbidding the unauthorized carrying of 
arms by anyone except regular troops within the Athens-Piraeus area. 

Nov. 19.—The 26th anniversary of the founding of the Communist 
Party, the K.K.E., was celebrated in Athens, where some 30,000 
people, who carried British and American flags and portraits of Mr. 
‘Churchill as well as red flags and portraits. of Marshal Stalin, held a 
rally. 

Nov. 20.—The Prime Minister announced that Gen.’ Scobie would 
‘be in charge of the measures for the disbandment of the guerrilla 
armies. (The Liberal and Popular Party Ministers had threatened to 
resign on Dec. 11 if disbandment was not carried out on Dec. 10, in 
accordance with a Cabinet decision, in which the E.A.M. and Com- 
munist members were understood to have concurred.) 


INDIA. Nov. 4.-The Government of India imposed on South Africans 
in India the same disabilities regarding entry, residence, trade acquisi- ° 
tion, the holding and disposal of property, and local franchise as had 
been imposed on Indians in South Africa. 

Nov. 6.—The Legislative Assembly voted a motion recommend- 
ing the recall of the High Commissioner to South Africa and the 
enforcement of economic sanctions against that country, in retaliation 
for the. passing of the ordinances by the Natal Provincial Council 
‘providing that where a European wished to sell residential property in’ 
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a mainly European area to a non-European, or vice versa, the Natal 
Housing Board should have immediate option to purchase the property. 


IRAN. Nov. 10.—The Prime Minister submitted the resignation of 
the Cabinet. 7 ; 

Nov. 7 .—Reported protest by, the Soviet Government re oil a 
cessions (ses U.S.S.R.) The Government were believed to have 
sented to the Soviet Government that Russia had broken th 
given by Marshal Stalin, President Roosevelt, and Mr. Churebiit 
the Teheran Conference not to interfere in Iran’s domestic affairs, ag 
Russian troops stationed outside the capital had entered it to protect 


- political demonstrations staged by the People’s Party in support of 


$ 


the Russian demand for concessions. 
Nov. 15.—Mr. Law’s statement in Parliament on the oil conces- 
sions. (sse Great Britain.) 


ITALY. Nov. 7.—The Council of Ministers confirmed its pledge that 
the question whether Italy.should be a monarchy or a republic would - 
be decided by a vote of the Constituent Assembly, not by a plebiseite. 
(This was in answer to a statement by Prince Umberto to the American. 
press that the country should be-consulted by means of a plebiscite.) 

Nov. 8:—The Government was ERNE by the Turkish Govern- 
ment. 

Nov. 10.—Rome radio announced the resumption of diplomatic 
relations with the Polish Government. 2 

It was announced that Gen. Wilson had delegated his work as head. 
of the Allied Commission to Mr. Harold MacMillan, the British Minister. 

The Christian Democrats issued a manifesto calling on the Govern- 
ment parties to play the game and respect the political truce con- 
cluded in June. 

Nov. 16.—Gen. Roatta, the former Chief of Staff, was arrested in. 
Rome by order of the auxiliary high commission for the punishment of 
Fascist crimes. e was Classified as a war criminal by Marshal Tito 
owing to his ruthless repression of Yugoslav patriots when commanding 
the Italian Army in Slovenia and Dalmatia.) 

Nov. 18.—The Commissioner for the purge of Fascists dismissed 28 
Senators. 


J AMAICA: Nov. 20.—The Governor proclaimed the n new Constitution. 
restoring self-government. 
JAPAN. Nov. 9.—The Domei Agency issued a statement, which was 
broadcast, declaring that Stalin’s reference to Japan as an aggressor 
nation had surprised and offended the Japanese people. Japan was 
fenting to free the peoples of greater East Asia from the imperialism. 
America and Britain, and liberation and aggression were two 
opposite ae the two kinds of philosophies should not be confused. 
t is na y expected,” it said, “that the foreign policy of Russia 
will change as new situations demand. Japan also must adopt a realistic 
poy which will conform with any new situation created by the 
Stalin in his T did not allude to the Chungking regime. - 
This fact is noteworthy. : 


fi 
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Nov. 10.—The News Agency quoted the official spokesman as saying 
that “It is generally admitted by those who are well acquainted with _ 
the circumstances of the Japanese-American negotiations preceding the ` 
war that the Japanese are not an aggressor nation... There is no 
indication in Stalin’s’ speech that any change has been made in the ' 
policy of the Soviet Union towards Japan. National observers who are 
able to penetrate the fog of extremely complicated international 
relations will not fail to find out what the Soviet leader had in mind 
in referring to Japan in the way he did”. — 

Nov. 12,—The Boel Agency announced the death of Wang Ching- 
wei, president of the LT assed a regime at Nanking. 

Nov. 17.—Statements in London and Canberra about the treatment 
of British and Australian prisoners of war. we Australia and Great 
Britain.) . 


THE NETHERLANDS. Nov. 16.—It was learned that’ the Germans 
had just rounded up many thousands of able-bodied men from the large 
cities and deported them to Germany. Some 50,000 aged from 17 to 50° 
‘were believed to have been taken from Rotterdam, large numbers 
from the Hague and Leyden, and groups of 200 to 300 from villages. 

It was also learned that on Nov. 5 night the Germans locked up some 
200 men, women, and children in the town hall at Heusden, west of 
Hertogenbosch, and then blew it up, killing 135 of them. They also 
blew up the Protestant and Catholic churches. 


NEW ZEALAND. Noo. 7.—Reyiewing the work of the Conference 
between representatives of-the Governments of -Australia and New 
Zealand, Mr. Fraser said that both Governments were anxious to 
promote a regional commission in the South Sea area for pooling 
e ence and furthering the welfare of dependent peoples. 

ov. 8.—Mr. Fraser outlined .the Government’s plan for recon- 
struction. All forms of State'construction would be co-ordinated in a 
10 year plan under the Ministry of Works. The plan included railway 
construction, bridge renewal, hydro-electric development, afforestation, 
and ho Emphasizing the importance of planned reconstruction, 
he declare a that any slackening of the war effort at this juncture 
would, however, be criminal. 


NORWAY. Nov. 7.—Swedish credit of 100 million kronor granted. 
(see Sweden.) ` 

The Foreign Minister left Stockholm for Moscow. (see U.S.S.R.) . 

Nov. 14.—The Government Information Bureau announçed that a 
military mission which had been sent from Great Britain was attached , 
to the Russian Command on the Arctic front. It contained represen- 
tatives of Government departments as well as of the Army. 

Nov. 17.—The first member of the Government to return to, the 
country (Hr. Wold, Minister of Justice) arrived at Kirkenes. 


PALESTINE. Nov. 8.—The Jewish press strongly condemned the 
assassins of Lord Moyne. (ses also Egypt.) Statement of the Chairman 
of the British Parliamentary Palestine Committee on Jewish respon- 
sibilities. (ses Great Britain.) 
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Nov. 13. —The ‘atrest was announced of 20 persons who had been in 
touch with the assassins. - 

Nov. 14.—Twelve suspected teiros: were -arrested at-Tel Aviv. 

- Nóv. 17.—Mr. .Churchill’s statement re the’ temone movement ir 
Paléstine. ` (see Great Britain. ) 


POLAND: Nov. 10. = Reports reaching Sweden stated that the 
. Germans had ¢onscribed over 2 million Poles of all ages in the past 
3° months for: thë- construction of deep defence lines covering the 
Cracow ared: Boys of 12 and old women were included, and forced to 
OG ne quantities of earth. 
iplomatic rejations were resumed with Italy. 


RUMANIA. ` Nov. 11.— Michael received M. Vishinsky, the 
Soviet Deputy. Commissar for Foreign Affairs, who tendered to him his. 
Government’s congratulations on the liberation of Transylvania. 


SOUTH AFRICA. Noo. 6.—Action by ‘Indian Lesislative Assembly 
regarding restrictions imposed on Indians in South Africa. (see India.) 


SPAIN. Nov. 15.—Statement in British Parliament as ‘to the peace 
conference. (see Great Britain.) 

Nov. 17.—Arriba stated that Gen. Brando's statement about the 
peace confererice had been misunderstood. The conference would 
consist of two distinct parts; the settlement of the war itself, and the 
creation of international bodies fop the establishment of peace and , 
collaboration among all nations. In the second part “the presence of 
nations who by remaining aloof from the conflict have shown strong love 

of peace and civilization is imperative’’.. 


-SWEDEN. Nov. 7—The Foreign Office announced that a credit of 
100 million kronor bad been granted to the Norwegian Government for 
current expenses in Sweden during the next 6 months. 
‘ The Norwegian Foreign Minister, the Minister of Justice, and the 
Director of Public Health left Stockholm for Moscow. 
Nov. 11—The Government protested to the German Government ,_ 
` against the proclamation of the whole of the Eastern Baltic as a war 
zonegs “a measure damaging to Sweden’s legitimate interests’”’.' It 
. denied emphatically that armed forces should have the right 
- without warning to attack Swedish vessels within the intended new - 
`- operations area, and placed the responsibility for all consequences to- 
‘ Which the measure od lead exclusively on the German Government. 
Ships in the Baltic were advised to return at once to Swedish waters. 
The arrest was announced of Baron Gossler, mariager of the German ` 
tourist agency in Stockholm, on a charge of trying to persuade a 
refugee from a Baltic State to Bene information for him. He was. 
widely regarded as a idan a : 
Nov. 16.—The German er, Thomsen, left for Berlin to report. 


SWITZERLAND. Nov. 10.—The resignation was, AEE of 
M. Pilet-Golaz, chief of the political department of the Federal Council - 
(equivalent to the Foreign Ministry.) 
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"Nov. 14,—The Federal Council sanoan that Switzerland would 
nof-open her doors t6 persons .who violated the laws of war or whose 
conduct had-been “irreconcilable with the fundamental traditions of 
right and humanity”: Asylum would also be denied: to those Whose 
attitude had beer hostile to Switzerland. CSN ss 
“TURKEY. Nov. 8.—The Government seers: the Italian Govern- 
ment. The British liner Bantria arrived in Smyrna, ‘the first British. 
‘ship to arrive at an Aegean port since the spring of 1941. 

Nov. 9.—M. Menemenjoglu, the former Foreign. Minister, was. 
appointed Ambassador to France. 

ov. 15.—The Ministry of Commerce announced that from’ that. day 
a 40 per cent bonus would be granted on all exports to Amèrica, and. 
that there would be a 40 per cent surtax on American imports. _ 


U.S.A. Nov. 7.—Polling took place forthe Presidential Election, and 
* for the election of 35 members of the Senate and all those of the House 
' of Representatives. (The composition of the two Houses was, Senate,. . 
58 Democrats and 37 Republicans, House of Representatives, 214 
Democrats and 212 Republicans.) 

‘ Nov. 8.—The Air Conference rejected the Australian and New Zea-- 
land proposal for complete internationalization of the world’s airways. 

Nov. 9.—The Election figures shdwed that Mr. Roosevelt had a 
majority of 2,905,381 votes im a total of 44,757,539. The Senate figures. 
were: Democrats 55, and Republicans 37. The House of Represen-- 
tative’s figures were, Democrats 240, and Republicans 185. 

. Nov. 10.—Representatives of 51 nations met.at Rye, New York , 
State, for the largest international business’ conference ever held. 

Nov. 11.—In the Aviation Conference the Chinese delegate made a. 
statement of policy in which he said China agreed with the, United 
States that the powers given to the proposed international authority 
should be limited to technical matters. 

Nov. 15.—The Director of the Office of War-trme Economic Affairs, 
S at Los Angeles, said it was very much in the interest of the 
_, United States to help to finance Britain s operations in the period of 
restoration, as this was financing their best customer and a nation 
whose strength’ meant much to their security. 

Mr. Sumner Welles declared in a broadcast that Russia was not. 
jastified in demanding the resignation of the Prime Minister of Iran 
over the oil concession question, and said ‘‘Russia’s-attitude is most. 
important because it raises the wital question of the part the Soviet 
is going to play in the international organization itself”. He also said. 
‘that the terms for the concession proposed by Russia were much stiffer 
than those offered by Britain and the U.S.A. and the right of Russia 
to ask that neighbouring Governments be friendly and co-operative 
should not be construed to mean that they must acquiesce in every 
advantage which the Russians were seeking. 

Nov.°16.—Mr. Ben Smith, the British Resident Minister, addressing . 
the Association of National Advertisers in New York, said their two- 
countries could achieve far more by combined effort than by working“ 
independently, and if American exporters were going to regard every ` 
British effort to regain export ules an attack on their own trade: 


`‘ 
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the two countries were not going to get much further in‘ their joint 
efforts to promote world expansion of commerce. Before the war 
Britain was one of America’s best customers; in 1937 she took 24 per 
cent of U.S. exports. Actually, she was the world’s best customer, 
spending one fifth of her national incame in buying abroad. 

Nov. 18.—Adm. , broadcasting an appeal for the 6th War Loan, 
said the speed of the a vances in Europe and the Pacific had made a 
heavy drain on reserves of some vital supplies, and the output of them, 
was now falling below “mounting requirements”. 

- Nov. 19.—Gen: Eisenhower's appeal for more shells. (see France.) 

Nov. 20.—The Congress of Industrial Organization and the Ameri- 
can Federation: of- Labour opened their conventions, at ee and 
New Orleans respettively. 


U.S.S.R. Nov. 7.—The fall ieii of Marshal Stalin’s speech showed 
that in hiş reference to the League of Nations he said it had “neither 
the right nor the means for averting aggression” ; 
~ No.9 Moscow radio reported that the G the Government had protested 
‘to the French Government about the treatment of Russian prisoners 
of war, transferred to France by the Germans. Many had escaped in 
groups from their camps and jomed the French guerrillas, and others, 
soldiers forcibly recruited-to fight with. the German forces, had in some 
cases killed their German officers and guards and gone over to the 
advancing Allied armies. 

In spite of this, and contrary to international usage, after the 
liberation of France many Soviet citizens did not receive the rights of 
nationals of an Allied Power, and found themselves in prisoner of war 
camps together with Germans. Russian representatives in France had 
taken steps towards their liberation, and their return home had: been 

. ‘initiated. Only after a démarche by the representative of the Soviet 

Embassy who had visited the camps was the regime for the Soviet ` 
citizens changed, but these changes had not been carried out everywhere. 
In the Marseilles area Russians were being infamously recruited for 

service in the Foreign Legion in Africa. 

Nov. 10.—The Moscow radio annonnced that 10,000 Soviet citizens 
who had arrived back in Russia from England had been liberated from 
German seryittide by the Allies in North Africa and Europe. Others 
had returned from Finland, Poland, and Rumania. 

Nov. 11.—The Foreign Commissariat was reported to have sent a 
Note to the Government of Iran accusing it of a breach of the Russo- 
Persian Treaty of 1921 (clause 13) in that it had granted oil concessions 
to American companies in northern as well as southern Iran. 

Nov. 13.—Gen. Golikov, in charge of the repatriation of Russians 
from Germany and occupied territories, told the press that all the 
Soviet citizens who had returned were welcomed home as sons of the 
motherland, and that even those who under German pressure had 
committed acts inimical to Soviet interests would not be held,respon- . 
sible for-them if they now honourably fulfilled their duties. 

Nov. 14—Formation of “committee for liberation of the peoples of 
Russia.” (ses Czechoslovakia.) 

Nov. 20.—The Prime Minister of TEREE arrived in Moscow. 
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. STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS IN CHINA 


THE capture of Kweilin and Liuchow by the Japanese in November 
and the resulting loss of all the United States’ advanced air bases in 
China proper may have come as an unpleasant surprise in the United 
Kingdom, following soon after the recall ‘of..General Stilwell by 
President Roosevelt on Oct. 29. There has been very little news 
in the English press of the Sino-Japanese campaign during the last six ` 
months, and it will be well to review the present position. -For the last 
three or four years the broad mili situation in China has-been 
comparatively stable.: The Japanese have launched a -succession of 
offensives with specific and limited objectives: the mopping up of nesta 
of guerrillas; the seizure of “rice-bowls’’—that is to say ial rice 
distributing areas—the rounding off of some piece of “occupied” 
territory or the completion of the hold on a railway; the seizure of air . 
baseg in the eastern part of the country, mainly in order to deny their 
“use to the Allies. In the last, year or so they have apparently aimed at 
two somewhat wider objectives; firstly the cutting asunder of Free 
China by dividing’ the solid portion in the west from the partially 
“free”, ey enemy-held ‘south-east coastal areas; and secondly, 
the securing of an over-land line of communication between Japan 
and Japanese garrisoned countries of south-eastern Asia, by oe 
unbroken contro] of the railways joining Peking with Hankow 
Hankow with the French Indo-China railway system. Despite copious 
verbal threats, the Japanese army has, however, to all appearances never 
made a really serious attempt to put China out of the war by advancing 
into Western China and capturing Chungking and other strongholds 
to which the Government of Free China could retire and hold out. 

In the last month or two a by no means unsuccessful effort has been 
made by the Japanese to gain ground in Central and: A PS ‘ste 
the double purpose of putting out of action the princi 
(notably Kweilm) used by the American. bomber force, er cho com- _ 
pene the Japanese hold on the Hankow-Canton railway and its 

ranches. These operations, in so far as they bear fruit, together, with 

Px E E ma on the South China coast, will have the 

reducing the Allies’ bombing power against Japanese objec- 

ive and of making more difficult an Allied seaborne landing under- 
taken as a step towards the final subjugation of Japan. 

The operations in China ‘myst be taken in relation also to those in | 
progress in the northern and eastern theatre in Burma, in which Chinese 
troops are playing a major part. In the Myitkyina sector of this front a 
joint U.S., British, and Cin force under Lieut.-General D.; I; 
Sultan has advanced south-west and established itself. on the south 

1039 - 
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bank of the Irrawaddy at a pomt where that river runs east and west. 
Myitkyina is linked to the Burma-Assam railway by the so-called Ledo 
road, not yet all-weather, which joins the railway at the village of Ledo 
near its terminus. On the Salween River an all-Chinese force under a 
Chinese commander, responsible to General Chiang Kai-shek, holds 
Lungling and Tengyueh, and is in contact with the Japanese to the 
south-west, but is not yet linked to Allied Forces in the Myitkyina area. 
These Chinese troops have the old Burma highway behind them, but 
lack of fuel and shortage of vehicles makes supply difficult, and there- 
fore limits their operation. Throughout the campaign they have shown 
not only stoicism and endurance but fine fighting qualities. 

The recent Japanese offensive in Central‘and South China may be 
said to have b in the spring of this year. According to a statement 
made in July by General Shang Shen, Chief of the Chinese Military 
Mission ın the United States, about eight Japanese divisions were 
moyed down from Manchuria between February and April. A report 


- fom Chungking’ said that a tactical force of between 50,000 and 100,000 


seasoned -Japanese troops was near T ing Lake in Hunan with the 
presumed aim of advancing down the middle section of the Canton- 
Hankow railway, already under Japanese control except for a stretch 


- of about 150 miles south of Hengyang, and so c China in two, 


- 


severing Chungking from all the coastal provinces. e loss of the 
U.S. air base at Hengyang on June 29 was their first success; by the 
middle of September the U.S. bases at Kweilin and Liuchow were 
useless, though the cities themselves did not fall until November.? 


' These Japanese victories have, in addition, deprived the Chinese’ 


Government of a rich food area and of coal mines. Since the fall of” 
Liuchow the Japanese have opened a westward offensive up the rail- 
way into the province of Kweichow, whose capital Kweiyang is a key 
point'on the road from Kunming to Chungking over which the bulk of 
the supplies from India for the Chinese armies has to pass. This thrust 
may in fact prove to have been the main Japanese objective in the 
recent campaign. 

The of General Stilwell dt a critical stage in this fighting in 
Central China not unnaturally led to an outburst of criticism and 
conjecture in the United States. President Roosevelt stated cate- 
gorically that its cause was incompatibility of temperament between 
the General and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek. But United States’ 
correspondents in China connected the General’s recall with American 
exasperation at Chinese military, political, and economic inefficiency; 
some even went so far as to declare that the Chinese military authorities 
had lost interest in the war and that the Government at Chungking 
either would not or could not effectively control the situation. At the 
same time, however, one and all paid tribute to the courage and 
endurance of the Chinege soldier and to the skill of some of his generals. 


Criticism was directed not only against the conduct of the recent 
campaign, but also against the Government’s economic policy and its 


1 See the Christian Science Momttor of Junb 23, 1944 

1 According to the Chena Newsweek (Nov. 30, 1944) ıt 18 not yet clear whether 
Japanese forces pushing down from Liuchow have up with ther forces 
advancing from Indo-China, but they have made contact with units attackmng 
west and north from Canton. They have captured the whole of the Canton- 
Hankow railway 7 
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attitude towards the Chinese Caminat between whom and Govern- 
ment troops sanguinary encounters have from time to time taken place. 
The mili situation is “governed by the fact that China has been” 
at war with - continuously since 1937, and that since 1941 she 
has been completely blockaded. She is not an industrialized nation 
and until recently, at allevents, has never herself produced any arma- 
ments heavier than small arms. Nor, of course, does she produce for 
herself the necessary modern transport, and the vehicles she has are 
tapidly used up through faulty maintenance. Transport, from these 
causes and because of the loss to the Japanese of some four-fifths of the 
railway System, is desperately bad, and this ig perhaps the chjef weak- 
ness in the Chinese war effort. Moreover, Government control is far 
from effective over the whole of Free China, and local governors who, 
until recently at all events, were often in command of armies, are apt 
to act on their own initiative to suit their own purposes. Reorganiza- 
tion of the Chinese army is, however, said to be taking place, though 
in this connection it may be remarked that the intention to do this has 
often been announced in the past. It has been laid down that area 
commanders are to be relieved of their political duties as governors of 
provinces; officers are to receive better training; and students are to be 
conscripted for service as-N.C.O.s of combat units to the number of 
. approximately 10,000 per annum. Conscription is also to be better- 
systematized, and is to be organized by committees—municipal, 
county, or district, under a mayot or feagistrate=iastead of the 
present haphazard levying by local commanders. There-is as yet no 
indication of any change in the Higher Command, and the much- 
criticized General Ho Ying-chin, although superseded as Minister of 
War, remains Chief of Staff. Meanwhile, there were reports during the 
EE of August and tember that two generals of the 4th.and 
Armies y two battalion commanders were executed. 
for dereliction of'duty. It would seem that the Government are 
some efforts to improve military equipment. Moreover, as the Generalis- . 
simo asserted on Oct. 10, the 400,000 Chinese regular soldiers east 
of the Peking-Hankow and Canton-Hankow railways are still SR aren 
of blows against the enemy. In all, it is estimated, Chinese troo 
pinning down something in the nature of 37 Japanese divisions in a 
proper, apart ftom the Burma front.’ 
the blockade is in the main responsible for China’s military position, 
to-day, by preventing the United Nations from supplying her with 
enough weapons and equipment and by lowering Chinese morale, it is 
also a fundamental factor in her economic difficulties. Since practically 
no raw materials or manufactured goods, except’ such as are traded 
surreptitiously between Free and Occupied China, can enter the coun- 
try, there is an absolute scarcity of consumer goods. Hehce there has 
been hoarding of both gold and goods, especially foodstuffs, and prices 
have risen. Since it has ‘proved impossible to enforce rationing or to 
control prices, more ad more paper money, unbacked by metallic: 
control, has been put into circulation, and inflation has by now reached 


\ 


- _1 Approximately 21,000 tons o. a month reach Free China from India 
(Chrishan Science Montor, 25, ). The Combet O pana of the 


+ Eastern Command delivered Gave Tona peemens MAY ADi ber of this year ` - 
Aare the, T anas Oi NOV: 23, 19443 ; 
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point beyond the control of-the Government. In March, 1944, the 


price level had risen three hundred times above that of March, 1937.4 - 


e official Chinese dollar rate of exchange against the U.S. dollar is 
still 20-1, but the black-market rate early this year was 315-1. The 
Government put on sale the gold proceeds of a loan of two hundred 
million U.S. gold dollars in an attempt to absorb surplus purchasing 
pe and stabilize pricés. As everywhere else, inflation has hit most 

y salaried a aea the lower ranks of the civil service, 


and even the serving soldier. The high prices of rice and vegetable oil; 


in particular, cause intense hardship to all these classes of perona, 
Factory owners, ownerg of land in Chungking, and other busi 
elements have made huge profits and enjoy a false plenty in the midst 


of real poverty, and there are, as always, rumours of high officials . 


pocketing large fortunes. The Chinese paper Te Kung Pao* complained: 


_ earlier this year that the Government's taxation and general policy - 


treated those who were profiteering from the existing situation far too 
leniently, while the rigid censorship imposed prevented public opinion 
from making itself si One oonsequence of 
with the lack of effective Government control in the border regions, is 
the trading with the enemy already mentioned above. This form of 
activity is pee in any case more startling to a European than to 
a Chinese mind. A United States correspondent reported that in 
South-West China, on the Indo-China border, Chinese troops were 
buying their rice from enemy-controlled territory.* In the situation 
produced by the blockade Chinese are naturally tempted to buy and 
sell wherever they can, but this trade is reported to cover even such 
items as en ore, a vital raw material for war p 
A defence by Mr. C. L. Hsia of the Government’s handli Biter 
, and economic Teenie appeared in the News Sheet of the Chinese 
-News Service in New York in June, 1944. Mr. Hsia pointed out that 
the Chinese army was poorly equipped» protected, and fed because of 
lack of even light industry to produce sufficient boots and gear, 
from armaments. When war started the army was unmechanized, 
ere was no air force to speak of, no modern transport service, no 
sizable iron works, and no motor or aircraft industry. “We had to 


the inflation, combined . 


import every-one of these things and then learn-to use them after the - 


war had started ... but we have kept our many fighting forces intact, 
kept the enemy at bay, and stabilized a 2,000 mile front for the last six 
` years.” Mr dismissed the inflation as the inevitable consequence 
of war. As to the Communists, they and the Government had fought the 
game enemy for seven years “side by side”. He was emphatic that 
democracy would come to China; but it was clearly not feasible in war 
time. He agreed that there were reactionary tendencies in Chungking; 
personally he even felt inclined to regard them as a good. 
- The strict censorship imposed in Chungking, taken in conjunction 
with a worsening of the military and economi¢ situation in China, has 
helped to convince foreigners that the Kuomintang Government was 
primarily concerned to maintain its own authority, if necessary by 


1 See the Temes of April 28, 1944 
ğ ated an tho Manchasisr Gyardian of March 11, 1944, 
. H. White in Lefs, May 1, 1 
' « S50 the New York Tomas of Apel 11, 1944. 
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totalitarian methods. Cliungking’s relations with the Chinese Com- 
munists and its refusal up to last May to allow war correspondents to 
visit the Communist-controlled areas in North China strengthened this 
conviction. In recent months charges of Fascist tendencies have been 
levelled against the Chungking régime by a number of American 
writers, particularly some whose political sympathies incline to the 
left. There is a gteat dearth of reliable information about thé essential 
facts; where, for instance, the responsibility lies for the mternecine 
fighting (which.in some regions, it is claimed, has taken precedence over 
fighting against the Japanese), or the truth of stories of harsh suppres- 
sion of all liberal movements. In these’circumstances, and.faced with 
the welter of mutual recriminations between Government and Com- 
munist leaders, it is difficult, if not impossible, to discern the truth. 
Two facts only can be stated with some confidence. The first is that the 
Government and, it must be added, the Generalissimo himself, have 
been subject to the strong influence of the most reactionary clique in 
the National Party, some of the most notorious of whom have, however, 
been relieved of. their key positions by the recent Government 
“reshuffle”. The second is that the Communist administration estab- 
lished at Yenan in Shensi have this much at any rate to their credit 
that they have succeeded in purging officialdom in the area under their 
control of a very great deal of the corrupt practice which is met with 
in other parts of the country. As pan the more strictly political 
issue between Chungking and the Communists it still remains to be 
seen whether, when the time comes next year to inaugurate a new 
Constitution, the Kuomintang will in fact be prepared to renounce its 
virtual monopoly of political and generally to reconcile itself to 
a multi-party system in whi the Communist party would share. 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, in a speech on the “Double-Tenth”, 
the thirty-second anniversary of the foundation of the Republic, 
declared that recent malicious rumours circulated by traitors had 
influenced the views of some foreign observers, with the result that a 
section of foreign opinion was-advancing “confused’’ views on China’s 

and political affairs. He believed that this was largely due to 
equate perception of the true nature of her war resistance and an 
araka understanding of the characteristics of a revolutionary 
nation.! The fact remains, however, that the Kuomintang party, from 
which the Government is formed, contains less than one per cent of the 
population. It draws its main support from a powerful class of small 
landed gentry and from financiérs and industrialists. Local government 
has been largely in the hands of landowners, whose powers have been 
increased by war-time measures for collection and conscription, 
though it should be added that the on ent profess the intention 
of reforming the village and Asten -systems on more representative 
lines. 

In the Government itself are to be found men of varying shades of 
political opinion. Dr. Sun Fo, son of Dr. Sun Yat Sen and President of 
the Legislative Yuan, is known for his Soviet sympathies. In January 
of this year he urged closer collaboration between China and the 
US.S.R.,* and in April emphasized the need to strengthen democratic 


1 See the Tunes of October 11, IMA. 
2 Seo the New York Tomes of January 2, 1944 
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forces within the Kuomintang and referred to criticisms in the United _ 
States and Great Britain of what were regarded as its Fascist tenden- 
cies.! Dr, Wang Shih-chieh, also a Liberal and now Minister of Infor- 
mation, took the lead in the negotiations during the summer with the 
Communists, which are still apparently proceeding. There is, on the 
other hand, a group of Ministers who are regarded both inside and 
outside China as hard-boiled reactionaries. Among these may be 
mentioned General Ho Ying-chin, War Minister and Chief of the General 
Staff from 1937 to November 1944; and the brothers Chen, of whom 
Mr. Chen Li-fu was credited when Minister of Education with the 
attempt to institute “thought control” over Chinese students abroad. 
A recent reorganization of the Government announced on November 
20 has, however, reduced—on paper at least—the strength dnd 
influence of this reactionary group. General Ho Ying-chin has been 
.répjaced as War Minister by General Chen Cheng, although he remains 
Chief of Staff. Mr. Chen Li-fu succeeds his brother Mr. Chen Kuo-fu as 
Minister of Organization (which is a Party and not a Cabinet appoint- 
ment) and is replaced as Minister of Education by Dr. Chu Chia-hua, 
formerly President of Academia Sinica. Dr. Wang Shih-chieh becomes 
Minister of Information. Another important change is the appointment 
of Mr. O. K. Yui to succeed Dr. H. H. Kung as Finance Minister. Dr. 
Kung has been Finance Minister for ten years and is still head of the 
Bank of China. His predecessor as Finance Minister, Dr. T. V. Soong, 
was on Nov. 20 given the honorific title of Councillor of State, and 
on Dec. 4 was appointed Acting-President of the Executive Yuan, in 
place of the Generalissimo, who will devote his whole time to the war. 
When the third plenary session of the People’s Political Council met 
in Chungking in oe there was much plain speaking. The Council 
set up by Chiang Kai-shek in 1943 as an interim step towards the new 
+ “democratic’’ Constitution has 240 members,* of whom 164 are elected 
by provincial and municipal councils (although less than 20 of its 
meynbers represent ies other than the Kuomintang), and is a 
deliberative body without legislative or executive functions. Members 
of the Council criticized the Government on the ground that it allowed 
corruption and inefficiency to continue and failed to take adequate 
measures to feed, clothe, and arm its soldiers. Thanks to the recent 
moderation of the rigid censorship hitherto imposed by the Govern- 
ment, these criticisms were reported in the Chinese press. Mr. Lin 
Tsu-han, Administrator of the (Communist) Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia 
Border Government established at Yerlan, drew the attention of the 
Council to the fact that, though a Chinese Habeas Corpus Act had 
come into force on Aug. 1, 1944, General Yeh-ting, Commander of the 
new 4th Army, had not yet been tried, although he had been under 
arrest since 1943.3 Mr. Lin made this criticism durjng his statement to 
the Council of the Communist case in the negotiations which began at 
Chungking in June with Dr. Wang Shih-chieh and other representatives 


1 See the Now York Times of April 15, 1944, 

2 When the Council next meets on Jan 1, 1945 it is to have a membership ‘of 
280 instead of 240, and 35 of the new members are to be elected by Provisional 
People’s Assemblies in 29 provinces and municipalities. The 15 of the 
members will be chosen by the Government the Times of Nov. 3, 1944.) 
-8 See the New York Times of Sept. 16, 1944. 
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of the Government, negotiations which have not yet resulted in any 


ent. ` 

The background of the dispute between the Kuomintang and the 
Commuyists is long and complicated. In 1937 the Commupists, who 
are now in North and North-West China, chiefly in Shensi, played an 
important part in holding back the Japanese, their guerrilla tactics 
being often very effective. In organizing resistance they have also - 
extended their own power and intérests. Thus, in the eyes of-the 
Government they are endeavouring to create “a State within a State”, 
and are dangerous therefore to Chinese stability which, in Chungking’s 
view, is synonymous with unity under the authority of the Generalis- 
simo and the Party. Hence the fact that a large part of the Chinese 
army is in the north, apparently as much with the object of blockading 
the Communists as for purposes of defence against further Japanese 
encroachments. It was not until the summer of 1944 that foreign 
journalists in Chungking were allowed to visit Communist territory; in 
August the United States military mission went to Yenan for the first 
time. The reports of the journalists go to show that the Communist 
régime is, as already stated, less corrupt and also more efficient and, as 
is to be expected, more democratic than that of Chungking, but that for 
the present it is not Communist in the orthodox sense, private enter- 
prise still being-allowed as a stage on the road to a fully Communist 
economy. One correspondent attended a meeting of the Standing 
Committee of the Regional People’s Commission of the Shensi Border 
Administration, which he reported was composed of two landlords, 
six minor county gentry, teachers, a doctor, a soldier, a shopkeeper, and 
some tenaht farmers. The Communists claim that in China as a whole 
86 million people and 1,100,000 square miles of territory are under 
Communist control, and that it contains 15 anti-Japanese bases, 5 in 
North China, as well as 8 in Central China and 2 in South China,’ where 
there are smaller “Red” areas. ; rA 

In the negotiations in Chungking the Communists are understood to 
have asked for the immediate calling of a National People’s Assembly 
and the establishment of a democratic coalition Government; the 
incorporation of a number of divisions in the Red Atmy; the removal 
of the Government’s blockade of the border area; autonomy for North 
Shensi, with recognition of its Communist Government as well as of the 
other scattered Communist régimes elsewhere in China; the legalization 
of the Communist Party; and the restoration of commerce between 
the Government and Communist areas. They also asked that the 
Generalissimo and Dr. eng Shih-chieh should visit Yenan.* They 
made specific accusations of complete blockade, extending even to 
medical supplies, and also of attacks by various Government armies, 
and in their turn denied that they had broken their pledge of .co- 
operation against the Japanese. The counter-pro put forward by 
the Government representatives included the following concessions: 
that the-legal status of the Communists be recognized and that the ~ 
18th Communist Army Group be expanded by the incorporation of ~ 
Government troops under Government command, and that all parties 
should have equal status in the Government after the convening of the 


1 See the New York Herald Tribune of Joe 25, 1944. 
1 See the New York Tomes of Sept. 15, 1 
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People’s Congress one year after the end of the war. But they de- 
manded that the north-west border area should be brought under the 
ee Government’s control and taken out of that of the (Com- 
munist) Shensi provisional Government. i 

In his reply to Mr. Lin Tsu-han’s speech before the People’s Political 
Council in September at the unsuccessful close of the first stage of the 
negotiations, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek argued that it was not: 
possible for the Government to change the form of government without 
the consent of the people, which could not be obtained during the war 
when the facts of the situation prevented_the calling of a National 
People’s Assembly. He said that the Government had promised the 
release of political prisoners, which could be easily arranged as soon as 
agreement on other points-had been reached. Before all, he demanded 
political and military unity.1 The re-organization of the Government 
announced on Nov. 20 with the elimination of the leading “reaction- 
aries” would appear to give the measure of the concessions which 

the Generalissimo is prepared to make to criticisms, whether from his 
countrymen or his allies. His own past attitude to the Communists is 
shown in the relentless castigation of the movement and its leaders 
contained in the unrevised version of his book China’s Destiny which 
was published in Chinese last year, and subsequently withdrawn from 
circulation. . 

In general, the elements of strength and of weakness are too inter- 
mingled in the present state of affairs in China to enable a sure answer 
to be given to the doubts so freely expressed lately in the press, i- 

' ally in America, as to whether th ies can count on China holdifig 
out till they are in a position to finish with Japan. Undoubtedly, 
however, the pessimism displayed in this questioning is in part a 
swing-back from earlier estimates of the Chinese position founded on 
the very uncritical reports of conditions in that country which till 

recently held the field. Moreover, the tenacity and resilience shown by 
the Chinese through all the ups and downs of seven years of continuous 
war give grounds for confidence in their ability to withstand whatever 
further pressure the Japanese may exert against them in the time which 
remains. Finally, the recent Government changes, assuming that they 
are not mere “‘window-dressing’’, are of good augury, calculated as they 
apparently are to eliminate from the Chinese political machine some of 
its weakening elements. ; 

- Looking ahead to the prospects for Chinese unity and national 

consolidation after Japan’s defeat, very much will depend on the success 
or failure of attempts to negotiate a durable modus vivendi between 
the Kuomintang and the Communists, and also on the extent to which 

Central Government authority will be accepted in those provinces 

which have been for long divorced from the source of that authority 
and living under the control of a rival Chinese administration which, 
although essentially “puppet”, can hardly entirely have failed to strike 
roots in its own domain. The death a few weeks ago of the head of 
the Nanking régime, Wang Ching-wei, may make the reunion easier. 
H. G. L. 
°G.E. H, 


1 See the Tras of Sept. 16, 1944, 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA DURING THE WAR 
Slovakia and Ruthenia 


THE Czechs of Bohemia and Moravia have had to endure hardships 
common to all the peoples of occupied Europe, but conditions in 
Slovakia have, by comparison, been enviable. Slovakia was, indeed, 
-chosen by Germany to be the model small State, a satellite State which 
could show the rest of Europe that voluntary participation in the New 
Order brought increased prosperity and social progress, with no loss of 
litical autonomy. To understand the situation it must be remem- 
that a by no means negligible separatist and anti-Czech move- 
ment had existed in Slovakia for many years before the war, and that 
Hungarian revisionist aims had been a source of fear even in the day 
of the Republic. The Vienna Award of November 1938, giving Hungary 
Kosice, Slovakia’s second capital, and areas containing 272,000 Slovaks 
and 38,000 Ruthenes, created a political wedge between the two 
satellites. By the annexation of tho-Ruthenia in March, 1939 
Hungary had thrust an arm north-eastwards and now enclosed Slovakia. 
on her southern and eastern frontiers. Germany, on the other hand, 
had restored to Slovakia the districts of Trencin, Orava, and Spis 
(Zips) taken by Poland. It was, therefore, Hungary’s revisionist policy 
rather than the German Drang nach Osten which was feared in Slovakia 
both by Germanophil Government and people alike. 
the first months of the war German influence, though strong, 
did not predominate. Slovakia’s policy was by no means clear-cut—the 
heterogeneous character of the Government inevitably precluded 
this—but there was an attempt to counter German economic policy 
where it conflicted with Slovak interests, coupled with a refusal to adopt 
German methods-and ideology slavishly. p 
In the autumn of 1939 the Slovak Populist (Catholic) Party of Mer. 
Hlinka (which had always stood for Slovakian autonomy) was re- 
affirmed by Act of Parliament to be the only permissible political 
organization in the State other than the national minority parties. Its 
leader, Mgr. Tisa, was elected President of Slovakia by the Party 
Congress held on Oct. 26, and was duly congratulated by Hitler. In 
his reply the newly-elected President affirmed his belief ‘‘that Slovakia, 
in friendship with its t German ally, is fulfilling its honourable task 
and, at Germany’s side, aiding in the just settlement of Europe”. As 
a personal contribution to the cause of Slovakia’s “great German ally” 
Tiso brought a gift of eloquence, the influence of the priestly cloth 
venerated by the Catholic peasantry, and a Christian outlook so 
flexible as to permit the doctrine of extreme nationalism and duty to 
Germany to assume pride of place in his creed. i 
The Prime Minister of the new Government was Dr. Tuka, a notorious 
Magyarone, convicted in 1929 for betraying military secrets to a forei 
Power and planning the secession of Slovakia from the Republic. The 
Foreign Minister and Minister of the Interior, Dr. Durtansky, partly 
educated in Germany, had long been a tool of the Nazis, while Sano 
Mach, Minister of Propaganda, was the most pro-Nazi of them all. 
The Protestants, who in the main had been loyal and pro-Czech 
supporters of the Republic, were represented by only one member, 
General Catloa, Minister of War. From the beginning there was rivalry 
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between Tuka and his follower Mach, who were supported by Germany, 
and Tiso, who had the prestige of the priesthood. Until the summer of 
1940 the balance was in Tiso’s favour, and Slovakia was administered 
as a Christian corporative State. . 

The Prime Minister explained in Parliament on Nov. 30, 1939 that 
Slovakia could not adopt National Socialism because that form of 
State organization was only possible in a rich country,} and although 


` _ Tiso’s corporative ideals approximated to Nazism in their insistence 


on loyalty to the State, the Slovak régime, equipped though it was with 
Hlinka Guards, concentration camps, and anti-Semitic policy, repre- 
sented a comparatively mild form of totalitarianism. e constitu- 
tional position of the President was not particularly strong. The six 
members of the State Council appointed by him made up only a quarter 
of the plenum of the Council, aR chief task it was to supervise the 
machinery of the State. Parliament had the right of issuing emer- 


at „gency decrees, and the President did not possess a strong right of veto. 


` In the words of a neutral observer Slovakia clung to parliamentarism 
“with a tenderness from which vanity is not altogether absent’’.* 
Membership of the Hlinka Guard, which in January, 1940 was officially 
i as a military organization within the framework -of the 
inka Party, was compulsory for all Slovaks (excluding Jews) between 
the ages of 16 and 60, and the resulting influx must have greatly out- 
numbered the original fanatical members. Anti-Semitic measures were 
instituted in October, 1939, but were not vigorously pursued. Finally, 
criticism and complaints freely voiced in the Slovak press were evidence 
not only of the unpopularity of the Government, but—if judged by 
authoritarian standards—of its weakness. 
in February, 1940 a Five-Year Plan was introduced which stressed 
the need for solving the Jewish Question and ing the administra- 
tion.of undesirable elements left over from the old “Czechoslovak” 
days. Meanwhile, the really important problem of wage and price 
fixing remained unsolved, and complaints were met only with vague 
promises. In February, 1940, however, a price control office was set 
up to determine prices and control their application. Between October, 
1939 and October, 1940 wholesale index ‘es showed an increase 
of about 10 per cent for agricultural products and 30 per cent for 
textiles. , . 
Economic autonomy was ôf course impossible for Slovakia. Her 
chief assets in pre-war days had been timber, iron-ore, and a flourishing 
tourist. industry; only 17 cent of Czechoslovak industry was 
located ‘in Slovakia, who had also only a slight surplus of agricultural 
> products. She was dependent on foreign trade, and not in a position 
„to drive hard bargains with her chief customer, Germany. -The one- 
sidedness of her trade with Germany is shown by the enormous credit 
balance which she accumulated in Berlin and Prague. (Trade relations 
with the Protectorate were conducted according to the terms of the 
German-Slovak Trade Agreement of December, 1989. Customs duties 
were not, however, payable on the majority of goods). Slovakia’s” 
credit balance at Prague was 500 million crowns and at Berlin 50-60 
1 This reason had, a i 
in . ppniy lost validity by July, 1940 when Slovakia 
3 Quoted ın Libres Belgique, March 12, 1940. 
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million crowns in February, 1940. By March, 1941 her balance at 
Berlin had swollen to 745 million crowns, while that at Prague had 
decreased to 431 million. The bulk of this balance was accumulated by 
the export of timber. The Slovak Government took steps to redress the 
balance and at the same time to prevent Germany dumping unwanted 
goods in payment of her debts. On Sept. 28, 1939 a law was passed 
whereby export permits for the Protectorate were only granted to 
Slovaks who could prove that they or a third person had previously 
ones goods equal in value, or had made previous exports of equal 

to countries with a free ‘exchange or with a clearing agreement 
with Slovakia (ie. Italy, Greece, Yugoslavia, Switzerland). Later, 
the necessary value of goods imported was raised to twice the value of 
those exported. An order of July 20, 1940 made the regulations still 
more stringent; Slovaks who imported certain goods (they comprised a 
long list) either from Germany or the Protectorate were not allowed 
export permits. An order of Aug. 31, 1940 stated that export to- 
countries with clearing agreements was no longer a qualification for an 
export permit to the Protectorate, and on Sept. 15, 1940 a new railway 
tariff raised the freight rate of certain goods destined for the Protec- 
torate (including iron-ore and scrap iron) by 100 per cent. 

The Government also tried to reduce Slovakia’s dependence on the 
Reich by developing trade with Hungary, the U.S.S.R., the Baltic 
States, Bulgaria, and Rumania. In May, 1940 export duties were 
introduced on timber sent to Germany and the Protectorate, in order 
to increase supplies for domestic wood manufacturing industries, and 
subsequent legislation prohibited the export of timber from certain 
districts. In spite of this discriminatory. legislation, however, Slovakia’s 
trade with Germany showed, in the first quarter of 1940, an increases 
of 100 per cent compared with the first quarter of 1939 and—as Has 
already been shown—her credit balance continued to grow. Germany 
claimed that the increase of Slovak trade, the opening up of mineral 
resources (notably antimony and arene hitherto undeveloped, 
and the investment of German capital in Slovak industry were all 
blessings conferred by the New Order. Slovakia had certainly been 
drawn, though apparently with some reluctance, well within the 

- economic orbit of the New Order. 

Slovakia’s importance to Germany lay as much in her strategic 
as in her economic value. Under the ‘terms of the German-Slovak 
treaty of March 23, 1939 Germany had the to build fortifications 
along the‘line of the Little Carpathians, "eite Carpathians, and 
Javorniky Mountains. This military zone was manned by German 
troops and under German sovereignty. Slovakia proved valuable as a 
springboard for the attack on Poland. The campaign ended, .her 
importance lapsed temporarily, but increased a with the develop- 
.ment of Germany’s Eastern and Balkan policy e construction of an 
Asdobahn from Bratislava to Michalovce near the Slovak-Ruthene 
border undertaken by the Slovak Government in August, 1940, and 
the handing over of control of the Oderberg-Kosice railway meant that 
Germany could at any time thrust through Slovakia against Russia, 
or down into the Balkans. Although until August, 1944 Slovakia was 
not occupied by German troops (excluding the German military zones), 
German guns could be trained on Bratislava from Austrian territory 
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- across the Danube. The Reich therefore exercised a fairly complete 
military control without the expenditure of a large number of troo 

During the period of uneasy neutrality between Germany and the 
U.S.S.R. Russia must have watched the development German 
influence in Slovakia with some’anxiety. Her own diplomatic relations 
with the Slovak Government were correct, in spite of the latter’s 
antipathy to Communism.’ Although it is difficult to make an accurate 
assessment of public opinion in Slovakia it is probably true to say that 
during the first months of the war Communist influence increased. 
Communist posters were reported to have mysteriously appeared in 
various parts of Slovakia, and the dismissal of Mach (who was violently 
anti-Communist) from the leadership of the Hlinka Guard on May 21, 
1940 could be interpreted as a sign of growing Soviet influence. 

Certainly the political situation in Slovakia in mid-summer 1940 
was—as Karmasin, leader of the German minority, admitted quite 
freely in August—causing Germany “apprehension and anxieties”, and 
in July Tiso, Tuka, and Mach went to Salzburg for discussions with 
Hitler and Ribbentrop. On his return Tuka made a speech at a political 
meeting in which he eclared that Slovakia’s future, hitherto uncertain, 
had now become clear. She was once and for all under German in- 
fluence, and there was no chance either for Communism or for the 
supporters of the old régime. He also denounced rumours that the 
Russians were coming to liberate the Slovaks. Thus, the visit to 
Salzburg marked a turning point in Slovakia’s career as a satellite. 
Tuka replaced Durtansky as Foreigh Minister, and Mach became 
Minister of the Interior and was re-mstated as Chief of the Hlinka 
Guard. A purge was made of the civil administration, and National 
~«Socialism was officially introduced. The State Council was enlarged 
atid now included 6 members appointed by the President, 10 repre- 
sentatives of the Hlinka Party, 7 representatives of the 7 professional 
corporations, and members of the officially r ized national minority 
groups. The Deutsche Algemene Zeitung of Aug. 25 referred to the 
Council as being “together with the Hlinka Party and the National 
Groups, now the most powerful, not only advisory, but in certain 
circumstances executive, organ in the State”. uka, Mach, and 
Karmasin, all willing servants of the Reich, were represented on the . 
Council, and the German minority was promised closer co-operation 
in the State. - 

The Slovak Germans numbered some 150,000.* Rumours current 
in 1939 that they were to be repatriated came to nothing, and they 
were undoubtedly ear-marked as one of the bastions of German in- 
fluence in Central Europe. They had their own school system, com- 
prising 166 schools with 610 teachers run by an autonomous German 
School Department in the Ministry of Schools and Culture. German- 
Slovak workers belonged to the Arbets der Volksdsutschon. Their . 
eae icularly as compared with the Hungarian minority, was 

The Hungarians and Germans were subject to the same . 
feglation affecting the political status of minority parties. The land of 

Hungarians was, however, expropriated, in which respect they, were 

1 Under the terms of the German-Slovak Treaty of March 23, 1939 Slovalna 


aL ald ; 
2 The Slovak population is ro 
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given the same treatment as the Czechs and the Jews. Even so, Mach 
claimed that the Hungarians in Slovakia were much better treated than 
the Slovaks in Hungary. Conditions in Ruthenia were a particular 
source of grievance to the Slovaks.: Amongst numerous other benefits 
the Republic had introduced land reform into Ruthenia. The Slovaks 
maintained that Hungary had reversed the Gzecholsovak land reforms 
in favour of the large landowners. 

Minority problems are often a symptom rather than a cause of bad 
relations between States. Relations between Hungary and Slovakia 
have fluctuated considerably during the war (there was for instance a 
marked rapprochement in October, 1940). The basis of their relationship 
has been mutual suspicion of revisionist aims; arenas grievances, real 
enough in themselves, have also served as an outlet for recrimination. 
While Germany seemed to be winning the war she was able to dominate 
the foreign policy of these two satellites, but by the autumn of 1943 
Slovakia was exploiting Hungary's desire to leave the sinking ship and 
Aiton, ec ee) tes (eae policy towards her; she ee threatened 
to take her ced atacand force if n The military 
occupation of first Hungary and then Slovakia by any, and the 
rising of the Slovak patriots = recluded exploitation of Hungary’s 
present predicament by the Tiso Government. i k 

Whereas hostility to the Hungarians was deep-rooted in the Slovaks, 
hostility to the Jews had to be encouraged by political and economic 
argument. The Jews were said to be Communists. They were also said 
to be in possession-of half of Slovakian wealth; out of 52,000 Jews who 
were compulsorily registered as property-holders 300 were millionaires; 
60 per cent of the timber trade was said to be in Jewish hands. The 
introduction of National Socialism meant, inevitably, an increase- of 
anti-Semitic measures, which culmmated in September, 1941 in the 
adoption of the Nuremberg Laws. 

In January, 1941 Tuka announced the “14 points of the Hlinka 
Guard” which was to bring the promised social revolution to the 
country. They included the reform of Parliament, protection of the 
. family, improvement of the lot of the peasants, raising of the level of 
the industrial class, introduction of labour service, protection of 
religious freedom, and the final settlement of the Jewish problem. 
Tiso’s influence can be traced in this programme, which ‘probably 
represented a compromise of his views with those of Tuka and Mach. 
“Nobody demands’, said Mach, “a turning away from a religious 
_ attitude on the part of the Slovak people”, and the Germans themselves 

admitted that there were ideological reservations to the adoption of 
National Socialism in Slovakia, for 58 out of 61 local Hlinka Party 
leaders were priests. Tiso in his turn had found it necessary to convene 
a meeting of the Catholic clergy to explain why he had been compelled 
to come to terms with the Nazis. 

. The fetters binding Slovakia to the Reich were strengthened in 
November, 1940. Following on the heels of Hungary and Rumania, 
Slovakia signed a protocol whereby she agreed to adhere to the Three- 
Power Pact. As the Axis star was still in the ascendant the fetters were 
not at that time unwelcome; if addition, the Slovak Government’s 


1 The Crechoslovek Government in London docs not-recognize the annexation 
of Ruthenia or the Vienna Award. 
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vanity was flattered because (to quote Mach) Slovakia .had “for the 
first time appeared in international life as an equal factor”. 

When Germany attacked Russia in June; 1941 she demanded 
Slovak troops for the eastern front. Slovaks had fought in the Polish 
campaign under compulsion, but were soon withdrawn from the 
fighting line because, according to reports received in London, the 
Germans suspected them of helping the Poles. Slovak troops were not 
asked to fight on the western front, and it had been one of Hitler’s 
boasts that his model satellite State had been spared the hotrors of war. 
It was certainly true that in spite of local shortages of goods Slovakia 
had been the most severe hardships of a war-time economy. 
Now that she lay in the path of a new German military drive, however, 
she was compelled to work her passage, in common with the other 

- satellites. Slovak troops were no more eager to fight the Russians than 
they had been to fight the Poles. It was admitted by the Slovak 

` military authorities that for some months the Army did not take part 
in operations on the eastern front because of desertions and disorders. 
‘In September, 1941 Slovaks were reported to be taking part in the 
fighting, but rumours of mutinies and desertions continued to leak out. 
In January, 1943 it was found necessary to reorganize the Army. 
German officers were appointed to the motorized division and members 
of the German minority, who so far had had their own units within 
the Slovak Army, were now distributed among the Slovak troops. The 
qTecent action of the Slovak Army in joining forces with the patriots 
against the Government and the Germans has shown conclusively 
where its sympathies really lay. - i 

In the autumn of 1941 rationing of bread, flour, sugar, and meat was 
introduced and the export of food was suspended. Plans were made in 
Jaroa, 1942 for an intensification of agriculture, including the import- 

tion of some 500 million crowns’ worth of agricultural machinery from 
Germany, in order that Slovakia might become self-sufficient in food. 
The peasants had so far shown little enthusiasm for the Government’s 
agricultural policy, and ın July, 1941 the price of grain had to be raised 
to encourage them to hand over the whole of their crops: The black 
market flourished in ve of rationing, and in June, 1942 a Supreme 
Supply Board was established with the object of achieving a maximum 
rise in production coupled with speedy and fair distribution. Prices and 
wages were to be more strictly controlled than they had been pre- 
viously, Punishment for black market offences, which were already 
severe, was made heavier. The Labour Service was reorganized on 
the German model in March, 1942, and six months’ service was made 
compulsory for.all between the ages of 18 and 25. Gypsies and other 
“asocial elements” were concentrated in 2 labour formations under 
strict supervision. An indication of Slovakia’s contribution to the Axis 
war effort was given by the Slovak Minister in Vienna in April, 1942 ina 
statement in which he said that nearly half the able bodied men of 
Slovakia had been placed at the disposal of Germany, either as soldiers 
in Russia or as workers in the Reich. Germany also continued to be 
Slovakia’s most important trade partner, accounting in 1942 for 70 per 
cent of her total trade. ` i 

Throughout the war the Tiso Government has been faced with 
sabotage, apathy, and so called corruption amongst high officials. The 
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Czechoslovak Government in London exercised considerable influence 
over public opinion in Slovakia, as is shown by the abuse constantly 
showered upon it by the Slovak Government. fo April, 1943 President 
Beneš stated in a broadcast to Czechoslovakia that emissaries of the 
Slovak Government had already attempted to make contact with him 
to justify their actions in 1938 and 1939. This was emphatically demed 
by the Slovak leaders. Such a step would, however, be entirely con- 
sistent with an attempt to adapt foreign policy to the rising tide of 
ublic opinion when it seemed politic to do so. The signing of the 
oslovak-Soviet Treaty in Deene, 1943, and the approach of 
the Soviet and Czech troops to the Carpathian borders in the spring of 
1944 was a source of encouragement to the resistance movement and of 
anxiety to the Government. Hungary was now occupied by German 
troops, and Slovakia herself was within range of Allied bombers. Thus 
the Government was faced simultaneously with the encroachment of 
the war and the threat of revolutioh. Its apprehension was clearly 
revealed in the press, in articles which uay gave two arguments: 
first that the German troops would be able to hold the Soviets, since 
the German Army was still invincible and there was therefore no cause 
for alarm, and, secondly, if the ‘‘Bolsheviks”’ did succeed in breaking 
through, the Slovaks could expect the direst fate at their hands. The 
forcefulness of the second of these two incompatible arguments was 
reduced by the announcement of the Czechoslovak-Soviet Agreement 
of April 30, 1944, for the administration of Czechoslovak territories after 
liberation.? 

The Carpathians were an effective barrier, and the resistance move- 
ment was-probably more greatly feared than the advent of the ‘‘Bolshe- 
vik murderers’. Delegates of the resistance movement had made 
contact with Dr. Beneš when he was in Moscow in December, 1943, and 
plans had then been made for a rising to take place either when the Red 
Army called for it, or when the ans pccupied Slovakia. The- 
patriots then went ahead accumulating stocks of coal, oil, etc. in 
central Slovakia and organizing the machinery of tbe insurrection. 
Links were formed with the army and with reliable elements in the 
administration. Reports of sabotage by armed detdchments were 
reaching London satya 1944, and to judge by the angry denials in the 
Slovak press were probably true. The Tiso Government attempted td 
counter broadcasts from the Czechoslovak Government and Moscow 
exhorting the Slovaks to rise by appealing to the Slovaks’ common 
sense. It Stressed the futility of trying to fight the Germans:—‘‘They 
bet us to fight with bicycles against tanks, while they fight over the 
radio”. 

By April it was admitted that a “state of emergency” existed, and a 
Bill was passed in the Diet making it compulsory for all persons living 
in Slovakia to report to the police any change of address and place of 
residence and any change in the number of members of a family. The 
Bill aimed at “controlling unreliable elements among whom individuals 
who were hostile to the State and to public order were partly hiding”. 

Guerrilla activity had reached such a pitch of intensity that on Aug. 
12 the Government proclaimed martial law, and on Aug. 24 announced 


1 For details of this agreement see the Bullsiin of Oct. 28, 1944, Vol. XXI 
No 22 i t 
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total mobilization. The partisans had been remforced by trained 
officers and men, and modern weapons dropped by parachute. On Aug. 
26 Mach told the ple that the country was virtually in a state of war 
and appealed to en for co-operation in order to avoid calling in Ger- 
man troops. On Aug. 27 German troops crossed the frontier, and this 
was the signal for the uprising. Two days later a large part of the 
Slovak Army joined the patriots, and a large section of the civil admin- 
istration, mayors, and police also joined the ranks of the insurgents. 
General Catlos, Minister of Defence, made a belated announcement 
that, their own military forces being insufficient, formations of the 
German Army were entering Slovakia to “protect” her against the 
Meanwhile, the Government itself was thrown into confusion. 
uka resigned and was replaced by Stefan Tiso, a kinsman of the 
‘President, while General Catlos was dismissed and offered his service 
to the partisans. They, however, were doubtful of his integrity . 
and his case is now before a People’s Court. 

The organization of the rising is in the hands of the Slovak National 
Council, which claims to exercise the supreme legislative, administrative, 
and juridical power throughout the liberated territories. It is composed 
of 50 per cent Socialists and Communists, the remainder being repre- 
sentative of the Agrarian Party, the small tradesmen, and the National 
Democrats. Delegates of the Council who arrived in “London for 
‘consultation with the Czechoslovak Government on Oct. 13 stated 
that there was no civil war, but a national struggle against the Germans, 
They also said that there was no fundamental difference of view be- 
tween the Council and the Government as to the national future of 
Czechoslovakia. The unanimity implied in the latter statement has 
been questioned, and it has been reported in the British press that there 
are divergences of view within Slovakia on the future constitutional 
position of Slovakia in the Republic. One section wishes for an autono- 
mous Slovakia within a federated Republic, and this view is said to be 
favoured by the Soviet Government. The Bene’ Government and the 
Slovak National Council are reported to want a united decentralized 
State, neither federated nor autonomous. 

At first the rising went well and the partisans succeeded in holding 
the Germans. Liberated Slovakia comprised an area of approximately 
1,500 square miles centred on Banzka bystrica (Neusohl). On Oct. 27, 
however, the Germans captured Zvolen (Altsohl), Banzka Bystrica, 
and Podbrezova, the arsenal of the Slovak- forces. At the time of 
writing no further news of the situation is available. The Red Army 
has occupied Ruthenia, and handed over a large area to the control of 
the Czecholsovak State delegation. Soviet troops under Marshal 
Malinovsky are’advancing on the Slovak border from the Hun 
plain in the south, and troops under General Petrov are advancing in 
the east from Ruthenia, so that at the moment it looks as though 
Slovakia’s liberation will ultimately be by Soviet forces. : 

J. R. 


MAIN EUROPEAN TRADE CURRENTS 1928-1938 ` 


In the table under this heading in the Bulletin of Nov. 11 last, p. 
954, the figures of percentages in brackets in the last column under 
Composition of Intra-Exropean Trade which read: 


38.8 should in fact read: 35.2 © 

31.5 28.5 

30.3 27.8 
9.4 8.6. 


In the text of the article, on Page 951, 19th line from the bottom, 
the words “nearly a tenth” should read: “over a twelfth”. 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


, WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

The 2nd Army met with very strong resistance in its advance towards 
Venlo, and, further south, in the woods north of Geilenkirchen. On |. 
Nov. 22 they entered Maasbree and reached points only 3 miles from 
Venlo; they also cleared an enemy bridgehead near Roermond, but the 
Germans made persistent and violent counter-attacks, and many 
positions changed hands several times. On Nov. 23 some villages 
south-east of Maasbree and on the Helmond-Venlo line; also Hoven, 
north-east of Venlo, were taken, but the last was lost soon afterwards. 
By Nov. 24 Roermond had been occupied and forward elements had 
reached Blerick, a suburb of Venlo on the west bank of the Maas, but 
opposition was very determined and little progress was made for several 
days. East of Geilenkirchen also the Germans, who had been reinforced, 
fought with great violence, and for a whole week at Beeck the British 
forces could make no headway. On Nov. 26, after several days of very 
bad flying weather, good air support was able to be given, and the 
Maas defences were reached along a considerable stretch north and 
south of Blerick, but it was not until Dec. 2 that all the Germans were’ 
cleared out. The 2nd Army were now solidly established along the 
Maas, and on Dec. 4 the last German rearguard on the west bank 

osite Venlo was disposed of. 
e U.S. 9th and Ist Armies continued their advance all alo ksa 
front on Nov. 21, cleared some high ground near Linnich on the 
and captured several villages on the south side of the Aachen- Jalich 
road and near Jülich itself. Some 4,000 prisoners were taken. Next day 
Eschweiler was captured, against very strong opposition, which was 
also met with in the northern part of the Htirtgen Forest. Six days of 
bitter fighting resulted in a gain of ground 7 miles deep, taking the 
Americans almost to the outskirts of Jfllich and to the south of the road 
‘from Aachen near Aldenhoven and further west. By Nov. 23 they had 
reached the Roer at two points just west of Jülich and had also entered 
Weisweiler, on the Inde east of Eschweiler, but had to fight hard to 
retain it. The importance of the battle now going on along a 20-mile 
front from east of Geilenkirchen down to the Hürtgen Forest was shown 
by the fact that the Germans were using 12 of their best divisions 
against the 9th Army, chiefly in front of Jülich; 6 or 7. of them, with 2 
tank battalions, against the British right fone and the $..9th- “Army, 
oo. 1059 a 
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and 4 or 5 against the U.S. Ist Army’s right flank in the Aachen gap. 

On Nov. 25 the ist Army, after 10 ae battle, broke out of the 
Hürtgen Forest on to the Cologne plain and reached Grosshau, while 
further north they cut the road to Düren. The 9th meanwhile reached 
"Koslar, near Jülich, but had to deal with many powerful counter- 
attacks. Kirchberg and Altdorf were taken by Nov. 28, but house-to- 
house fighting went on in all these villages, and several of them changed 
hands many times. On Nov. 29 a new attack was begun north-west of 
Linnich, and the road to Lindern was cut. Further up the Roer 2 
bridges were destroyed, and all enemy resistance along the*river 
between Barmen and Altdorf was now over. Lindern and Beeck were 
taken on Nov. 30, and more progress made along the Düren road. 
Merode, just south of it, was reached on Dec. 1, and next day Jülich 
and Linnich. This meant that the Roer had now been reached on a 
10-mile front from Linnich to Kirchberg, just south of Jtihch. That 
night a new attack was begun astride the motor road to Cologne which 
crossed the Roer just north of Dären, and Luchem and Lucherburg 
" were occupied. 

The 3rd Army were 4 miles inside Germany north-east of Metz on 
Nov. 21, and were also steadily gaining ground dué east near St. Avold. 
Metz itself was occupied that day, with 1,500 prisoners, though several 
forts were still holding out. On Nov. 24 the Saar was crossed 25 
miles south of Saarbricken and several places taken nearer that city, 
including Remering and Hilspruch. The Germans made many strong 
counter-attacks from the direction of Sarr ines against the 
junction of the 3rd and 7th U.S. Armies, but Nov. 26 American 
tanks were across the Saar in strength 18 miles south of that city. 
Meanwhile Merzig and Oberleuken (further north-west) had been ' 
entered, but violent fighting went on in both towns for several days. 
3rd Army prisoners taken since eee 8 now numbered over 21,000. 

On Nov. 7 St. Avold was captured, the Maginot Line was breached, 
and 3rd Army forces were in ny on a front of 20 miles. Many 
strong counter-attacks were repulsed, and the frontier was crossed in 
new places near Saarlautern, after Villing and Teterchen had been 
occupied. On Nov. 29 Sarre’Union was entered, 12 miles south of 

emines, but the Germans made no less than 12 powerful 


7 counter-attacks that day alone. 


On Dec. 1 Gen. Patton’s troops reached the Saar above, at, and 
below Merzig, and next day entered Saarlautern, and succeeded in 
os the bridge intact. Rehlingen was cleared of the enemy, as 

also Sarre Union, after house-to-house fighting. Prisoners taken 
i numbered over 28, 000. The 3rd Army was now at with the 
first of the Siegfried defences, which were many miles deep in the 
country just beyond the Saar. 

The 7th Army captured Sarrebourg on Nov. 21 and pushed quickly 
on eastward through the Saverne Gap. They also widened the corridor 
by to the north-east. By Nov. 23 they were fighting in Strasbourg 

a with Gen. Leclerc’s 2nd Armoured Division, occupied the city 
next day, taking 5,000 prisoners. Further south, in the of the 
middle Vosges, they met very strong opposition, but by Nov. 27 they 
were through the Saale Pass running from St. Die to the Rhine Valley. 
They also moved down the valley, northward from Strasbourg, and by 
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the end of November were threatening Haguenau, an important 
communications centre. - 

On Dec. 1 Mackweiler, east of Sarre Union, was taken; also Ingweiler 
further east again, on the line to Haguenau. Meanwhile, furious 
fighting went on round Strasbotirg, and after a 48-hour battle the ~ 
German bridgehead just east of the city was smashed, but the enemy 
blew up the road and rail bridges at Kehl. 

The French Ist Army cleared a large area north-west of Belfort and 
by Nov. 21 had taken Altkirch, south of Mulhouse, and made good 
progress northward. Mulhouse was captured on Nov. 22, and ground 
Sees towards Colmar. On Nov. 30 they began the battle of Htiningen 

or the crossing of the Rhine, and the town was abandoned by the 
enemy. 

In the air bad weather restricted activity in the battle areas, but 
very heavy attacks were made on oil.plant at Hamburg, Harburg, and 
Merseburg by Bs on Nov. 21, when 79 enemy 'planes were destroyed 
for the loss of 48, and. on Homberg (Ruhr) by Lancasters; targets at 
Dusseldorf, Hanover, Stuttgart, and Hom on Nov. 22, when 10 
*planes were shot down and 16 lost; Gelsenkirchen oil plant on Nov. 23 
without loss; the Leuna oil plant and plant at Lutzkendorf, storage 
tanks at Bingen, and many other targets on the railway on Nov. 25, for - 
the loss of 17; oil plant at Misburg, and rail targets at Bielefeld, 
Hamm, etc., on Nov. 26, when 146 ‘planes were destroyed for the loss 
of 50; Offenburg, Bingen, and Cologne targets on Nov. 27, when U.S. 
fighters shot down 98 and destroyed 4 on the ground in air combat over 
Münster, Hanover, Brunswick, and Magdeburg for the loss of 1 bomber 
and ‘13 ters; Nuremberg on Nov. 28, by Mosquitoes in strength; 
Misburg, Hamm, Dortmund, and Duisburg targets by Bs, Lancasters, 
and Mosquitoes on Nov. 29 for the loss of 4; Bohlen, Zeitz, Merseburg, 
Duisburg, and Lutzkendorf oil targets, Bottrop coking plant, Osterfeld 
benzol plant, Saar rail centres, etc., by Bs and Lancasters, for the loss 
of 56 bombers and 30 fighters (many pilots believed safe), Coblenz, 
Giessen, Hagen, and Bingen targets and Dortmund benzol plant on 
. Dec. 2; and Kassel, Mainz, Giessen, Soest, Rebra, Oberhausen, Karls- 
ruhe, and Heilbronn targets by Bs and Lancasters on Dec. 4, in 3 major 
attacks. 

Night attacks included the bombing by Mosquitoes of Hanover and 
Berlin, and the breaching of the Mittelland Canal on Nov. 21 night 
between Bramsche and its junction with the Dortmund-Ems Canal, 
draining 17 miles of the latter and 15 of the Mittelland Canal. Lancas- 
ters made several raids on Coblenz, and attacked Aschaffenburg rail 
eno Nordstern oil plant, Essen and Neuss railways, etc. During 

ovember V2 launching and storage sites were attacked 30 times, and 
great destruction done, and these operations continued daily. 

At sea the loss of the trawler C was announced on. Nov. 23. 
Much destruction was done to enemy shipping off the Frisian Islands 
and off Norway. On Nov. 27 carrier aircraft sank 3 ships in a convoy 
and left 8 others on fire without suffering any losé or casualty. 

The reopening of the port of Antwerp was announced on Nov. 30. 

The Germans reported defensive successes against heavy attacks by 
superior numbers and claimed the destruction of large numbers of 
tanks and the recapture of many villages on various sectors of the 
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front. On Nov. 23 they stated that in the first week of “the néw 
defensive battle” in the Aachen sector the enemy had lost 320 tanks 
and over 20,000 men, while their own losses were far behind those of 
the Americáns. Referring to the Anglo-American terror air attacks 
they stated, on Nov. 22, that the long-range battle against England 
could in no way be influenced by them, for it was impossible for the 
- British air forces to hit the launching sites of the V2 weapon even with 
their pin-point bombing. They also reported each day the-continuation 
of long-range fire on London, Antwerp, and Liége, which was getting 
heavier, day and night. 

On Nov. 28 Sertorius reported a big retreat north of Strasbourg in 
which the main body, from Sarre Union to poe south-east of Hague- 
nau was retiring to a new line. On Dec. 2 they reported the blowing-up 
of the dam on the Lower Rhine south-west of Arnhem, flooding the 
British positions between Arbe and Nijmegen. 


RUSSIA 

In Finland the whole northern part of Finnish Lapland was clear of 
the enemy by Nov. 23, and in Estonia the last of the Germans were 
driven out with the occupation of the whole of Oesel Island on Nov. 24. 
Three enemy destroyers, 2 tankers, and other vessels were sunk in 
operations off the southern tip of the island. 

In Latvia fighting continued east of Libau, but no Russian reports 
of this were issued. The Germans reported the defeat of Soviet attacks, 
including the smashing of attempts to break through south-east of 
Libau. They claimed the destruction of 158 tanks here between Nov. 19 
and 25.° No reports were available of fighting elsewhere. 


SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 
. Innorth-eastern Hungary the Russians were in a position, by Nov. 22, 
to pass the Matra mountains at each end on their way to the Slovak 
frontier. On Nov. 23 they took Tokay, east of Miskolcz, and next day 
Mezoe-Zombor; also Cerna and other stations further east, near Cop, 
just over the Slovak border. Cop itself changed hands more than once, 
but was now in Russian hands. Prisoners taken since Nov. 8 now 
totalled some 15,000. 
Miskolcz was reached on Nov. 25, but not occupied till Dec. 3. 
was captured on Nov. 30. Hatvan was also entered, less than 30 
mules east of Budapest and on the line to Miskolcz, while in Slovakia 
Michalovce and Humenne were both occupied, all on Nov. 28. 

On Nov. 28 the Russians reported that they were well across the 
Laborec on their way to Kosice and Presov, and were 30 miles inside 
Slovakia. Trebisov, west of the Ondava, was taken on Dec. 1, and 
Satoralja-Ujhely, further south on the Hungarian frontier, on Dec. 3. 
The railway line from Vranov to Trebisov was now firmly i in Russian 
hands. 

On Nov. 29 the 3rd Ukrainian Army with Yugoslav support attacked 
across the Danube just north of the Yugoslav frontier and captured 
Mohacs, Pecs, and Bataszek, and made very rapid progress west and 
north. By Dec. 2 Kaposvar, ‘north-west of Pecs, Paks, on the Danube, 
and Szekszard had all been occupied,.and next’day Dombovar, Duna- 
foldvar, and Tamasi.. The Germans’ now. admitted.that the position 
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here looked tragic, but said reserves were pouring into the Lake Balaton 
line, and on Dec. 4 the Russians identified 6 new divisions in the 
Kaposvar area. 

In Yugoslavia Tito’s‘H.Q. reported on Nov. 21 that the line of retreat 
of the Germans down in the mountains in the south-west had been cut. 
In Albania Tirana and Durazzo were clear of the enemy by Nov. 19. 
On Nov. 23 Tito’s H.Q. announced that all Macedonia was now freed, 
and that the large naval base in Kotor Bay had been captured. On 
Nov. 30 Kraljevo was taken, some 60 miles north-west of Nish, and on 
Dec. 4 Mitrovica, on the Save 40 miles north-west of Belgrade. 

On Dec. 1 it was announced that the whole of Crete had -been freed, 
except for Suda Bay, Canea, and the Maleme airbase, where some 
10,000 Germans and 5,000 Italians were holding out without hope of 
assistance. 

„Air attacks were made on German positions in Yugoslavia, including 
Podgorica, Novi Pazar, and places on the Brod-Serajevo railway. 
Targets at Brno and other places in Moravia were also bombed. 
Rhodes was attacked.on Nov. 27, and air bases in the Budapest area 
on Dec. 1, when many German fighters were hit. 


ITALY 

A 3days’ battle south of Faenza ended on Nov. 25 in the rout of the 
26th Panzer Division and the este of 5 crossings over the Montone 
and Cosina rivers. The 8th Army then pushed north-west to very near 
Faenza and north-east across the country between the Montone and 
the Lamone. By Nov. 28 patrols were across the Lamone, but very stiff 
resistance was met between the two rivers, and very bad weather also 
seriously hindered the advance. Positions seized on the Lamone were | 
extended north and south of Faenza and the east bank was cleared for 
several miles from that ci the end of November. On Dec. 1 it was 
stated that more progress been made E. and N.E. of Faenza in the 
3-mile gap between the two rivers, but opposition was very strong 

Otherwise no reports were available except of the heavy fighting i in 
which the Poles and the Indians were engaged, with varying success, 

The air offensive against the enemy’s communications was main- 
tained in very bad weather. On Dec. 1 it was annouriced that a dam in 
the Brenner Pass had been breached, and unofficial reports indicated 
that the railway had been put out of action for a considerable time. 

German reports all spoke of successful defence against costly enemy 
attacks, but admitted slight losses of ground. 


PACIFIC AREA 

On Leyte the Japanese tried in vain to break the road block estab- 
lished by the Americans south of Limon, and on Nov. 23 U.S. troops 
drove through the Limon defences to the Eeyte River. The Japanese 
. Ist division had by now been virtually wiped out, but very bad weather 
slowed down all operations, and the Americans were able to do little 
more than maintain a blockade of Ormoc and clear the corridor there - 
and to defeat with heavy loss “suicide” enemy counter-attacks in the 
centre of the island. ý 
` All enemy attempts to reinforce their Sy ara were smashed at sea, 
no less than 7 convoys being destroyed attacks which sank 29 
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transports and 18 destroyers and other escort vessels. The number of 

troops drowned was estimated at 25,000. 

Tokyo was bombed 4 times within 8 days by Bs based on Saipan. 
The principal targets were aircraft factories and steel plant. Losses were 
almost negligible. Air attacks were also made on Manila airfields, 
Nanking, Shanghai, and Bangkok docks, the Palaus, Bonins, and - 
Kuriles, airfields on Cebu and Negros and near Davao, and targets on 
Kavieng, Rabaul, and Bougainville. In the attack on Manila on Nov. 
18 at least 110 aircraft were destroyed. ` 

On Nov. 25 it was announced that U.S. submarines had sunk 27 ships, © 
including a destroyer, 2 large transports, and 4 tankers, and, next day, 
that bombers had sunk 20 ships east of the Philippines, including a 
heavy cruiser and a destroyer, and had damaged 28 more. They also 
destroyed 88 aircraft off Luzon and over the island. 

_ _ The Japanese claimed the destruction of many Super-Fortresses in 
the Tokyo raids, e.g. 15 on Dec. 3 (when the actual loss was 1) stating 
that the enemy fled after dro pp ing bs at random, and that damage 

was slight. On Nov. 29, in a to the U.S.A. on this “indiscrim- 
inate bombing”, they said that any airman carrying it out was not 
entitled to the protection of international law; such a person was an 
outlaw of society, and ‘‘for'the security of the civilized world nothing 
must be left undone to bring him to just penitence”. 


Sino-Japanese War. The Japanese forces moving towards the 
Kweichow-Kwangsi border captured Hochih on Nov. 27, and on Dec. 4 ` 
were reported to be near Tushan, well inside Kweichow and on the 
railway to Kweiyang. The U.S. 14th Air Force evacuated Nanning, 
in southern Kwangsi, before the end of November. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

Good progress was made by both the East and West African forces 
towards Kalewa, and on Dec. 2 the East Africans occupied the town, 
which is at the confluence of the Chindwin and Myittha rivers and was 
an important enemy base. No Japanese now remained west of the 
Chindwin. The West Africans had blocked the river below the town 
for several days at the end of November, cutting the enemy’s main line 
of retreat. 

At Bhamo the Japanese counter-attacked frequently, but the Chinese 

got through the defences on the northern side and cut the road to 
Myothit. By Nov. 25 3 Chinese columns were almost in the town, and on 
Dec. 4 the airfield there was isolated from the Japanese garrison. Mean- 
while British troops were fighting hard in the railway corridor north of 

Pinwe, making steady progress, and on Dec. 1 captured the town, a 

place where road and rail converge 7 miles north of Naba junction. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ALBANIA. Nov. 21.—The Free Yugoslav radio’ announced that 

Tirana and Durazzo had been liberated’ by the Albanian National 

- Liberation Army. 

- Nov. 28.—Food and supplies were dropped in Tirana By RAF. 

ee (the 32nd anniversary of Albania’s 
national day of liberation) 


BELGIUM. Nov. 25.—Demonstrations in Brussels resulted in a clash 
with the police, when 2 grenades were thrown from the crowd and the 
police replied by opening fire. The demonstrators, numbering 8,000- 
10,000, belo to the Independence Front and the Communist Party. 
Some of them tried to enter the area of Government buildings and 
broke through the police cordon. They carried banners demanding the 
resignation of the ier, a new democratic Government, and supplies 
of food and coal. 45 people and 15 policemen were wounded. 

Nov. 26.—M. Pierlot made a speech about the demonstrations, in 
which about 1,000 of the crowd, he said, forced one police cordon and 

ushed back another. At that moment the gendarmerie brought 
Daks and an armoured “car and placed them across the street. p. 
grenade from the-crowd fell into one of the lorries, and a Sane 
threw it back. fae ior eae tah injuring a number of 
Shots were fired, the police had no alternative but to io. 
mob, contrary to orders, or to make use of their arms. On the- point of 
being overwhelmed they fired in their turn. Most of the shots were 
fired in the air; others hit the pavement and ricocheted among the - 
crowd, ead of the persons injured or arrested were found to be in 
possession of grenades or small arms ammunition, contrary to the 
orders of the organizers of the demonstration. . 

M. Demany told the press that.the Pierlot régime was responsible 
for “creating bloodshed”. Since the Germans were driven out 2 traitors 
had been shot, out of the 60,000 collaborationists arrested. About 
10 per cent had been set free, and the biggest of them were still at 
large. “All we ask,” he said, “is that the big collaborationists of 
industry and fmance be arrested and tried for treason. During the 
occupation they collaborated whole-heartedly with the Germans; now 
they are free and are sabotaging industry. The big industries are dead. 
Unemployment is serious, with only 30 per cent of industry in opera- 
tion.” 

Nov, 28.—The Chamber approved the Special Powers Bill by 116 
votes to 12, after M. Pierlot had announced to the House a series of 
drastic warnings. He said the Government had had to intervene to 
prevent armed motorized convoys of rebels from leaving Mons for 
Brussels, and he had ordered barricades to be erected round the House 
of Parliament and had called out the armed police. Certain irrespon- 
sible elements were trying to create an atmosphere of civil war, and 
“coffins”, he said, “would be better platforms for some of these organi- 
rations’. 

- He then announced (1) a warning to the Drapeas Rouge that it 
would be suspended if it continued to mislead the public and publish 
incitements to revolution; (2) the suspension. of all political meetings 
ane Pens: 3. the Government’s decision to regard dereliction of 
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duty by transport workers in war-time as a serious matter. He also 
di that the fifth column was hiding in the ranks of those who 
were working for a revolution. They did not really want bread, work, 
coal, and justice; they were preparing war. 

M. Pierlot also stated -that 34,000 members of the resistance move- + 
ment were to be incorporated in the Army. 

The Government banned a mass meeting of the resistance groups and 
the Communist Party, and the Allied authorities posted armoured 
vehicles in positions to bar access to the chief Government buildings. 

Nov. 29.—A meeting was held between M. Pierlot, Gen. Gresset 

Gen. Eisenhower’s representative), Gen. Erskine (deputy Supreme 
mmander of Belgium), British and American generals and economic 
experts and Belgian high officials. Gen. Gresset told M. Pierlot of the 
Supreme Commander’s desire to see the Belgian ports in use as soon as 
possible, and a committee composed of representatives of the Supreme 
Commander, one British and one American , and the Secretary- 
General of the Belgian Ministry of Economic Warfare was appointed to 
work out the imports programme. 

Nov. 30.—An was re-opened to shipping. 

Dec. 1.—Gen. Erskine, commenting on the use of-British troops to 
guard Belgian Government buildings during the demonstrations that 
took place on Nov. 28, said “Allied troops in Belgium are not the 
instrument of the Belgian Government; they are here to fight the Ger- 
mans. To do that they must see-that lines of communication are safe- 

ed. They act only for military reasons.” Outlining the work of the 
‘H.A.E.F, military mission, he said that food was now available for a 
diet of 1,400 to 1,500 calories; the output in the coal mines that month 
would be 900,000 tons compared with 2 million tons, before the war. 
More coal was being mined than could be distributed. 


CANADA. Nov. 22.—Mr. Mackenzie King presented the House of 
Commons with the correspondence that had passed between himself 
and Mr. Ralston since the latter resigned from the Defence Ministry. 

Nov. 23.—The Prime Minister announced in the House of Commons 
_ that an Order in Council had been passed extending the area in which 

16,000 conscripts might serve to include Britain and the European 
and Mediterranean war theatres. The Minister of Defence stated that 

t for some 16,000 men the authorities would be able to meet all 

requirements from volunteers. It was the intention of the Government 
to maintain the voluntary system to the limit, but 5,000 additional 
trained infantrymen must be available early in December to safeguard 
the reinforcement position at the end of aei and the remainder 
would be needed for February and March. The power given by the 
Order-in-Council would be used only to the extent necessary to make 
up the number required, and meanwhile he intended to appeal to the 
drafted men to become general service men. 

The Minister for Air feigned because he opposed conscription for 
oversea service. 

Demonstrations against conscription were held in Quebec. 

Nov. 27.—The Prime Minister, opening a debate in Parliament on 
the man-power question, introduced a motion requesting the aid of 
the Corinna for the Government’s policy of maintaining a vigorous 
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war effort. He had askéd Mr. Ralston whether he was prepared to 
form a Government, but he had declined, as had other members of the 
Cabinet, and as he himself could see no prospect of an alternative 
Government and was unable to suggest a dissolution he then urged his 
Cabinet to arrive at some measure of agreement that would reflect a 
unified policy, particularly in meeting the urgent need for reinforce- 
ments for oversea. That policy was secured by the proposal to introduce .« 
an Order-in-Council conscribing 16,000 men. 

Unless the Members could unite in a reasonable measure to support 
an Administration that could carry on “at this time of war” the 
country would face the possibility of anarchy while its men were 
fighting oversea, and he would have to resign if he did not receive the 
support of the House. It was easy to criticize the Government and put 
forward an opposite policy, but unless men were prepared to take the 
responsibility for ee out other policies they had no right to 
leave a Ministry in a condition where the whole structure was almost 
certain to collapse. 

What they had met for was to help the men oversea, and nothing 
more than that. It would not help the Army to defeat the present 
Government and possibly to force a General Election. 

The Prime Minister also announced that he had accepted the resig- 
nation of Mr. Power as Minister for Air. 

It was announced in Ottawa that war casualties up to t. 30 
totalled 70,607, of which 26,212 were killed or presumed killed, and 
32,157 were wounded. 

Nov. 28.—A military spokesman at, Terrance, British Columbia, 
told the press that 3 regiments of drafted men there had been demon- 
strating against conscription for 3 days, demanding to be returned to 
their homes in Quebec. Their action amounted to mutiny, and their 
pay and allowances would be stopped while they refused to take 
orders from their officers. They hea sent messages to the Prime 
Minister through their commanding officer, listing their grievances. 
He estimated that 25 per cent of the troops in the area were actively 
involved; the remainder were forced in by intimidation. 

Nov. 29'—Mr. Mackenzie King, speaking in the Commons, deprecated 
the use of the word “mutiny” to describe the demonstrations of the 
troops at Terrance. 

Gen. McNaughton announced that voluntary enlistments reached 
the record figure of 1,800 during the preceding week. 

Lord Keynes arrived in Ottawa to discuss the adjustments of the 
munitions programmes after the end of the European war. 


CHINA. Nov. 23.—Gen. Wedemeyer told the press in Chungking ' 
that Gen. Chiang Kai-shek had say? is the general concept of a plan 
he had submitted for disposing the Chinese forces to meet the Japanese 
threat. The redisposition of certain troops for this purpose was already 
carried out. He had had two satisfactory conferences with Gen. 

Chen Cheng. 

He emphasized that the U.S. forces must get a lodgement in China. 
The Japanese had already gone over to continental strategy for the 
final phase of the war, i 
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Nov. 27.—British and U.S. nationals were advised by their Embas- 
sies to leave Kweichow and the unoccupied parts of Hunan. 

Dec. 3.—General Chiang Kai-shek said at a press conference that if 
the Government were overthrown and China defeated war in Asia would 
be prolonged for 5 or 10 years. Since the arrival of Mr. Nelson, Gen. 
Hurley, and Gen. Wedemeyer an ideal relationship between the 
Governments of China and the United States had been created. 

Dec. 4—Mr. T. V. Soong was appointed acting President of the ~ 
Executive Yuan, in place of General Chiang Kai-shek, who was to devote 
his full time to the war. 

Mr. Donald Nelson left for the United States. 


EGYPT. Nov. 21.—It was learnt that Abdul Rahman el Azzam 
had been appointed Minister Plenipotentiary to deal with questions 
regarding Arab unity. 

Nov. 26.—Cairo radio reported that the King had received Gen. de 
Gaulle. M. Bidault was also in Cairo. 


EIRE. Nov. 21—Gen. Mulcahy, president of the Fine Gael party, 
said at their annual congress that geographically, economically, 
socially, and politically their interests were so closely entwined with 
those of Great Britain that it was inconceivable that they could take 
their place in any security scheme in which British was not included. 
Everything they had seen in the war should convince them that their 
security could be planned only in combination with a powerful ally or 
allies. Even in a world combination such as the new League of Nations 
they could not fail to realize that the security of Britain and themselves 
was completely interdependent. The necessary preliminary, therefore, to 
any entry into either discussions or decisions before joining in a world 
combination of military security should be discussion and decision 
with Great Britain for the mutual defence of their two countries. ~ 

Dec. 1.—The Dail, on a motion by Mr. de Valera, approved a vote of 
£100,000 for the relief of distress in Italy. 


FINLAND. Dec. 2.—Gen. Valve was appointed Minister of Defence, 
in succession to Gen. Walden, whose health had broken down. 


FRANCE. Nov. 21—M. Bidault, the Foreign Minister, said in the 
Consultative Assembly that France would never agree to be limited 
to the west. She had a moral and material responsibility farther 
east. France and Russia had a great task before them. They would 
accomplish it together. 

M. Massigli, French Ambassador in London, was appointed French 
representative on the European Advisory Commission. 

General Eisenhower, in a survey of the ‘‘bad-weather battles”, said 
that the enemy’s breaking point would come, but his morale was not 
yet broken. The crescendo of the offensive must constantly go up and 
reach its peak on the day of surrender. The operations aheact would 
need worlds of ammunition and winter clo , trucks and guns. 
Unless the entire Allied nations pulled their weight they were merely 
postponthg victory. .A German retreat across the Rhine was unlikely. 
The enemy was left with no alternative but to fight it out where he was. 
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Nov, 22.—General de Gaulle said in the Assembly that the settlement 
of Germany’s fate was. for France a matter of life and’death. The 
Rhine was the “security frontier” indispensable for France, Holland, 
and a part of England. France hoped for a reconciliation with Italy, 
provided that Italy confirmed in written form the settlement of pre-war 
disputes which had been achieved by events. France also intended to 
recover everything that had been taken from her in the Far East. 
: pier has reappeared”, he said, “and with France her rights and 

uties”’. 

The Assembly unanimously adopted a motion of confidence in the 
Government. 

An agreement was signed with the Belgian Foreign Minister and the 
Finance Minister for the exchange of French ore for Belgian coil the 
first measure for the resumption of economic relations. 

Nov. 24.—M. Favre, a former Minister, was sentenced to hard bak 
for life by a provincial court for denouncing triots to the Gestapo. 
The arrest was announced of the principal dreto of Air France, 
including Gen. Pujo, the former chairman, and-4 others, on charges of 
treason by the delivery to the Germans of aircraft ant other material, 
and by the despatch to Germany of personnel, with the approbation of 
Vichy. 

Gen. de Gaulle, M. Bidault, and Gen. Juin left for Egypt by air. 

Nov. 25.—M. Lehman arrived in the country from London . 

An explosion in a ch&teau in the Aix-en-Provence region killed 18 
and wounded 40 F.F.I. men òf the Vaucluse Department. 

Nov. 28.—Gen. de Gaulle and M. Bidault in Cairo. (see Egypt) 

Nov. 27.—Paris radio announced that a deal amounting to about 
£140 million had been concluded with the United States, to come into 
operation on July 1. The main items to be imported were material 
for harbours, rail and road transport, and rubber. 

Nov. 28.—Boero and Neroni, convicted of the murder of M. Mandel, 
Minister of the Interior, in June, 1940, were executed in Paris. 

The Minister of the Interior stated that the explosion on Nov. 25 was 
due to the detonation of a stock of munitions in the cellars. 

Nov. 29.—S.H.A.E.F, announced that Marseilles and the Rhône 
Valley trunk railway were now operating efficiently. Supply problems 
did not exist in the south. 

The British Chancellor of the Exchequer arrived in Paris. 

-M. Henri Bonnet was appointed Minister in Washington. * 

The Council of Ministers approved an ordinance nationalizing the 
coal mines of the departments of the Nord and Pas de Calais. 


GERMANY. Nov. 21.—Total suspension of Swedish iron ore exports 

to Germany. - (see Sweden.) 

_ Nov. 22.—It was reported in Stockholm that a Wilhelmstrasse 

spokesman had stated that Germany “with regret, had said farewell to 
itler’s plañ for a new order in Europe”. 

Nov, 23.—The first trials by a British military court of German 
civilians charged with breaches of the Allied Commander’s law regard- 
ing frontier control were held in a town on the Maas front. 

Goebbels, in Das Reich, said that if the Germans to-day saw cultural 
values crumbling to dust and ashes they could only it in the 
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knowledge that everything was at stake. It would be “quite incompre- 
hensible and completely unbearable if this woeful pilgrimage of the 
German people were not crowned with success. History cannot surely 
be so unjust”. He also said, “We Germans have never held the opinion 
that war is something to strive for. We do not feel ourselves superior 
- to other nations. We only know that the whole world is ge ears 
set at us and has not yet succeeded in overwhelming us. The 
; perl are waging this war on the principle of the ancient Teutonic . 
mode of deciding a suspected n’s guilt or innocence by subjecting 
him’to physical test. In our deep faith lies also our mysterious power 
which we have displayed in all critical situations of the war and for 
which the world admires us... A clear political will which cannot be 
shaken by anyone is the best pre-requisite for victory. We possess 
this, and are thus superior to the enemy. War is not an arithmetical 
problem, but a spiritual and ethical trial of strength” 
Nov. 25.—The press reported between Nov. 22 and 25 the execution ' 
of 39 persons, including 10 women, 13 of them for a crimes such 
as the murder of S.S. men. 


Nov. 2. —Dittmar, in a broadcast, said tonais. events were 
set in motion on the Western front a week ago, and they had “brought 
about a critical situation, full of-tension, and pregnant with decisions”. 
The capture of Mulhouse and Strasbourg, coupled with the invasion of 
the Saverne depression, placed the German armies in a serious position 
a had fot ae for. He paid the enemy the compliment of 

they had put to good use the big battalions at their disposal, but 
ie T to regard what had happened in the south as symptomatic. 
-The last word had not yet been spoken. 

“We are not yet sufficiently stro he went on, “but there is a 
chance that we may become strong. We: are still fighting before the last 
resistance line, and every day gained, every tank destroyed, every 
enemy soldier killed in this forefield furthers both our organization and . 
our arming. Such considerations are of decisive importance at the 
present time.” 

Dec. 1.—The High Command issued a statement that the question 
was being examined whether Germany should continue to be bound by 
the Geneva and Hague Conventions, as well as other international 
agreements, in view of the threat that German hostages would be 

shot in Alsace if sniping by civilians in Strasbourg continued. 


Dec. 3.—It was announced in Berlin that the East Prussian defences 
were now considered impregnable, but that over a million foreign 
labourers were still digging there, with 100,000 German soldiers and 
400,000 civilians putting the finishing touches. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Nov. 21—The King approved the following 
appointments:—Minister of Works, Mr. Duncan Sandys; Minister 
Resident in the Middle East, Sir Edward Grigg; and Minister Resident 
in West Africa, Captain Harold Balfour. It was also announced that, 
thescope of the Ministry of Economic Warfare ha greatly declined, 

ch work that remained (mainly in connection en the blockade of 
Tecan) would be transferred to other Departments, The winding up 
process would be completed by Dec. 31. 


~ 
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Nov. 22.—A second White Paper on the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
entitled “A Commentary” was published. Cmd. 6571. 

Nov. 23.—The Ministry of Supply announced that there had been 
no shortage of shells in the British Army nor any prospect of a shortage. 

The International Air Traffic Association met in London, and was 
attended by representatives of 15 member companies in Great Britain, 
Belgium, India, Switzerland, the United States, France, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Norway, Holland, Poland, and Sweden, and 
by representatives of the Polish and Norwegian air forces. It passed a 
resolution expressing the belief that a world-wide organization of air 
transport operators was essential to the development of international 
air transport. 

Nov. 24.—A White Paper was published setting out the help given 
to the Allies under the system of Tae or Mutual Aid,-Cmd. 6570. 
It covered the period from July, 1943 to June, 1944. The total value, 
of aid was shown as £1,079,648,000, apportioned as follows: U.S.A., 
£604,730,000; U.S.S.R., £269,457,000; Poland, £120 million; Turkey, 
£20,681 ,000; Czechoslovakia, £18,629,000; France, £13,600,000; Greece, 
£12,368,000; Portugal, £11,133,000; and China, £9,050,000. 

Nov. 25.—Gen. Maitland Wilson was appointed head of the British 
‘Jomt Staff Mission in Washington and the Prime Munister’s personal 
representative on military matters with the President of the United 
States; in succession to Sir John Dill. Gen. Alexander was created a 
Field Marshal and appointed to be Supreme Allied Commander, 


Mediterranean Theatre. Gen. Mark Clark was C.-in-C. of the Allied . 


15th Group of Armies in Italy. 

Nov. 28.—A White Paper was published giving “statistics ae 
to the war effort of the United Kingdom”. Cmd. 6564. It showed tha 
out of a population of 46,750,000, the Armed Forces had absorbed 
4,969,000, whole-time Civil Defence, 281,000; Munitions, 5,060,000; and 
other basic industries, 6,700,000. Casualties of all kinds to the Armed 
Forces to Sept. 3, 1944 were 563,112; merchant seamen lost were 
29,629, and up to Aug. 31, civilians killed were 57,298 and seriously 
injured 78,818. Fifty-seven per cent of all the male population between 
18 and 40 had served or were serving in the Armed Forces. 

Of the persons employed in manufacturing industries 76 per cent were 
on Government fie 20 per cent on work for the home market, and 4 
per cent on producing goods for export. Persons doing part-time 
voluntary service included 1,750,000 men in the Home Guard, 1,250,000 
men and 350,000 women in Civil Defence, over 1 million women in the 
W.YV.S., and several million of both sexes on fire guard duties. 

The total output of tanks was 25,116, of carriers and armoured cars 
74,802, wheeled vehicles 919,111, machine guns 317,000, sub-machine 
guns 3,412,000, and anti-tank mines, etc. 17,235,000. Aircraft totalled 
102,609, the monthly output rising to 2,435 in the first 6 months of 
1944. ` 

Naval tonnage constructed included 722 “major war vessels”, and 
the total of all craft was 1,907,000 tons. Merchant tonnage construction 
was 4,717,000 tons. Repairs to merchant ships absorbed more than 
half the manpower available. Losses of merchant ships to the end of 
1943 totalled 11,643,000 tons, over half the total losses of British, 
Allied, and neutral ships. 
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Tonnage of imports (excluding those from Eire and petroleum 
imports) fell from 55 million tons pre-war to 26,400,000 tons in 1943. 
Imports of food stuffs fell from 22 million tons pre-war to 11} million 
in 1943. The output of human food from British agriculture rose by 
` 70 per cent. 

The proportion of total personal incomes paid out in income tax 
rose from 9.9 per cent pre-war to 15.2 in 1943. oir as of ae 
savings in the 4 years 1940 to 1944 was £6,045 mil and of small 
savings lent to the Government £2,387 ion. To help to finance the 
war Britain sold £1,065 million oversea assets and incurred oversea 
liabilities totalling £2,300 million. 

Out of 13 million houses 202,000 were destroyed, 255,000 rendered 
uninhabitable, and 4,073,000 damaged. i 

Mr. Churchill, replying to questions in Parliament, said that if 
factory workers maintained—and they might even improve upon—the 
existing planned output, there was no reason to suppose that the 
British armies would be short of the necessary ammunition to fight 
‘their battles. There were also very considerable reserves, the use of 
which depended upon the varying estimates made as to the duration 
of German resistance. 

Nov. 29.—Sir John Anderson in Paris. (see France. 

The King opened the 10th session of Parliament. e Speech from 
the Throne outlined the Government’s plans for transition from war to 
peace and the legislation for which approval would be asked, incl 
the prolonging of the period covered by the Colonial Development an 
Welfare Act of 1940 and the increase of provision of funds authorized 
under that Act. 

The Prime Minister emphasized that the country’s affairs must 
continue to be dominated by the war and warned the House against. 
indulgence in the feeling that the war would soon be-over. His present 
inclination was not to mitigate his previous forecasts or guesses that 
the war would be over in the late spring or early summer but rather to 
leave out the word “early” before “summer”. He outlined the war 
situation in the west, with special praise for the achievements ofsthe 
French, which showed that ‘‘the French Army will rise again and be a 
BE factor in the life of France and Europe”. In the operations in 

Hand, including the opening up of Antwerp, British and Canadian 
forces suffered about 40,000 casualties. This last lap of the war was just 
the moment not to slacken. Theymust remember that the enemy, whose 
country was invaded, had the supreme stimulus which they in d 
had responded to in 1940 and 1941. Referring to the business of the 

' session, he said that the tenure of Parliament depended on the official 
end of the war with Germany. There was no question of p ning the 
dissolution in order to carry a programme of legislation e , with the 
best will in the world, could not be carried that session. 

Lord Keynes in Ottawa. (ses Canada.) 

Nov. 30.—Mr. Churchill made a statement in Parliament on the Lend- 
lease discussions which had been going on in Washington between a 
British mission, headed by Lord Keynes, and the U.S. Administration. 
After a reminder that the Lend-lease Act was for the defence of the 
United States, and was strictly limited to what was n for the 
most effective prosecution of the war, he said the defeat of rmany 
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would make possible large reductions of some of their own requirements 
to perhaps not much more than half they had been receiving in 1944. 
The prolongation of the war meant that certain improvements were 
essential if their national economy was to be fully: effective for thé 
prosecution of the war. Fatigue and abstinence carried too far and 
endured too long could impede the effectiveness of a people at war at 
least as much as more sensational forms of privation. After the defeat 
of Germany there must be some release of manpower to increase the 
supplies for essential civilian consumption, some improvements in 
standards and variety of diet, some devotion of current resources to the 
provision of houses, and a serious effort to rebuild the export trade, 
without which they could not live in future. - eae 
But it was no part of the Lend-lease Act to provide general relief, 
or to prepare for post-war reconstruction, or to aid their export trade. 
As the war proceeded the nature of the most effective aid for its 
prosecution gradually changed in detail, and a programme of lend- 
lease after the defeat of Germany had now been planned with the 
U.S. Administration to maintain Britain’s fighting power against 
Japan. This would include the provision of materials and even com- 
plete houses from America to meet some of their needs for emergency 
houses for war workers, the principle having been recognized that the 
provision of such shelter for bombed-out war workers was an essential 
condition of a fully effective contribution to final victory and, therefore, 
a war neéd eligible for lend-lease aid. Finally, they had been able to 
reduce the lend-lease programme so that there would be no obstacle to 
the efforts they must begin, directly Germany was defeated, to increase 
the export trade. In certain fields they had been able*to anticipate 
these changes in that-programme and work on the basis of a new one 
from the beginning of 1945. From that date they would no longer 
receive shipments under lend-lease of any manufactured articles for 
civilian use which entered into export trade, nor of many raw and 
semi-fabricated materials, such as iron and steel. Consequently, in 
-accordance with the White Paper of 1941, they would be free to export 
a wide range of goods made from them. After the defeat of ey 
exporters would be subject only to those inevitable limitdtions which 
were dictated by the needs of the war against Japan. , 
Statement on the future of lend-lease by a United States committee. 
(see U.S.A.) g f 
Dec. 1.—Speaking at a meeting to mark Yugoslav National Day, 
Dr. Marusic, Deputy Prime Minister, said there was no doubt that the 
regions which came under Italian rule as a result of the Pact of London 
of April 26, 1915 would return to their mother country. f 
In his reply to the debate in the House of Commons, Mr. Eden said 
that an essential factor in their plans and policy for the future was the 
Germans’ belief that it was their destiny to be the dominating Power 
of the world. Until that belief was eradicated “we should be at the 
< mercy of any Hitler who came along’. The Government had a three- 
fold aim: , victory, which meant the continuation of unity in the 
great coalition; second, orter behind the lines of the armies; third, fair 
_ and untrammelled elections of governments, dynasties, and parliaments 
alike. The Cabinet was trying to give the countries of Europe the best 
chance it could to express their own will in their own way, irrespective 
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of considerations of Right and Left. The Belgian Government when 
appointed included all parties. The Communists had left the Govern- 
ment, but it still had the support of all the other parties, which repre- 
ented the overwhelming majority of the country. It had been sug- 
pee that the British Government never supported authority on the 
ft, but they had been the first to recognize Marshal Tito—far in 
advance of the Soviet Government. Italy was a country with whom 
they had been at war, and whose record under Mussolini had been 
shameful. The Government were perfectly entitled to express their 
views about the appointment of any statesman in Italy, particularly 
„the Foreign Secretary. Count Sforza had worked against Signor 
. Bonomi, who had given’the British loyal support, and the Government 
‘therefore did not feel that “he would be a particularly happy choice 
for that post”. The Government had no intention of int with 
the right of the Greeks to choose freely both the régime and the system 
of government. 

Dec. 2.—A message was issued from ing Street stating that 
“the Prime Minister wishes it to be known that . Scobie’s message 
of Dec. 1 to the Greek people, stressing the need for unity and em- 
phasizing our full support of the present Greek Government, was made 
with the knowledge and entire approval of his Majesty's Government”’. 


GREECE. Nov. 24.—E.L.A.S. supporters killed one of the newly 
appointed officers of the Army in the centre of Athens. In Macedonia 
Bacara troops were reported to be making forays across the Greek 
frontier, killing and capturing Greeks who opposed them, and in places 
on both sides’ of the frontier Bulgarians were stated to be fomenting 
the movement for an antonomous Macedonia. 

Nov. 25.—The Prime Minister appointed Gen. Sariyannis, Under- 
Secretary for War, in place of M. Lambrianidis, who remained a 
Minister without Portfolio. The reason given officially was that M. 
Lambrianidis had appointed to the National Guard 14 officers about 
whom left-wing Ministers had “serious reservations”. 

Gen. Sari is represented E.A.M., which now had 7 members in 
a Cabinet of 24. i 

British G.H.Q. issued 4 statement that talks would continue between ` 
Gėën. Scobie and Gen. Sarafis and Col. Zervas concerning the disband- 

..ment of the irregular forces. Col. Zervas stated publicly that the 
- E.D.E.S. would obey the Government’s orders and the nation’s wishes, 
and disband because Greece needed peace and order. ? 

Nov. 29.—M. Papandreou, in a statement, accused the Communist 
Party of inciting the people to civil war. M. Zevgos told the press that 
the only solution the Left Wing parties would support was the total 
dissolution of all existing armed forces, including the Gendarmerie and 
the “Sacred” Regiment (formed in” Egypt under Allied Command). 

Dec. 1.—Gen. Scobie addressed a m to the people. to reassure 
them of the British Forces’ intentions. Be reminded them that the 
British troops came, first to drive out the invader, secondly to bri 
relief, thirdly to help restore prosperity. Thé third task depended for 
its success on the establishment of the Government’s authority through- 
out the country and the restoration of public confidence. He stood 
firm behind the existing constitutional Government until the State 
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could be established with legal armed force behind it, and free elections 
could be held. 

Dec, 2.—Message from the British Government. (see Great Britain.) 

Six of the representatives of E.A.M. in the Cabinet resigned when 
asked to sign the decree ordering the disbandment of all resistance 
forces on Dec. 10. One of them, M. Zevgos, protested against the 
announcement of su support for the Government made by Gen. Scobie, 
describing it as a “unilateral decision”. The Central Committee of 
E.A.M. decided to hold a protest meeting the next morning, but this 
was prohibited by the Government. 

The Cabinet decided to give Ministries to M. Lambrianidis and M. 
Cartalis, and to bring in more members of Liberal and Popular parties. 
It also signed the order for the disbanding of E.L.A.S. and E.D.E.S. 

Dec. 3.—E.A.M. supporters demonstrating in the centre of Athens 
were fired on by the police and 15 of them killed and 148 wounded. . 
After the first shots broke out in many ‘places, including the 
police station, the Foreign Ministry, and the Ministry of the Interior, 
and continued for nearly an hour in spite of violent protests by in- 
dividyal British officers. The police stated that 1 policeman was killed 
and 3 wounded. 

The fact that British armoured cars were on the roads before the 
shooting began caused the crowd to associate the firing with Britain. 

M. Papandreou broadcast an appeal for unity, declaring that the 
Government's conscience was clear and that all responsihility before 
history and before the nation was upon the leaders of the extreme Left. 
It seemed that they accepted the existence of a Government of National 
Unity, but on condition that material force was in their hands, and 
therefore when the time for disbanding arrived they rose in protest. 
By armed demonstrations, a general strike, and the re-establishment of 
the central committee of E.L.A.S. they were leading the country to 
civil war. In vain they accused the Government of threatening the 
liberties of the people and turning towards reaction. The law for the re- 
organization of the army had been vy eb by the Cabinet unanimously. 

Declaring that the motherland had survived the blows of three 
barbarous invaders, but would not-survive the blows of her children, 
he appealed to the young men of Greece not to turn their weapons 
upon their country. 

All police detachments were withdrawn from the centre of the city - 
and replaced by the newly-formed National Guard. The military“ 
command imposed a curfew in Athens ahd the Piraeus. 

Shooting between E.A.M. supporters and Nationalists broke out in 
the suburb of Theseum. E.A. M. were reported to be in control of the 
are quarter. 

—An armed body of ELAS. troops which entered the Athens- 
Piraeys area during the night -was surrounded by British troops and 
disarmed, No shots were fired. 

Gen. Scobie issued a proclamation reiterating that “with the vast 
majority of Greeks, I stand firmly behind the constitutional Govern- 
ment and shall aid them to the limit of my resources until thé Greek 
State can be established, with lawful armed force behind it, and free 
elections can be held”. He ordered E.L.AS. troops and police to leave 
a large area round Athens and the Piraeus. Forces found in this area 
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after midnight, Dec. 6, would be regarded.as “‘enemies’’. Any move- 
ment of E.L.A.S. troops in the hinterland of Attica would be regarded as 
hostile. From 4 p.m. such acts as disarming the Government police 
would be considered hostile and dealt with accordingly. 


HUNGARY. Nov, 22.—Swiss reports stated that Sralasy’s Cabinet 
_had left Budapest to a place near the Austrian frontier. According to 
Russian reports the Germans were blowing up buildings in the city 
and preparing for house-to-house fighting there. 

Nov. 27.—Reports reaching Moscow indicatéd that, except for 
attempts of the Arrow Cross Party to seize power, the local population 
in the areas reached by the Russian forces were causing little trouble, 
and the Russians were respecting the-authorities of the Horthy régime. 
Leaflets were dropped by Soviet aircraft over areas not yet occupied 
reminding the inhabitants that Horthy bad: delegated full authority 
to his chief of staff; who was now collaborating with the Red Army. 


INDIA. Dec. 4.—The members of the Standing Committee of the 
Chamber of Princes tendgred their resignations to the Vicero oy 

The opening of the session of the Chamber was postpon 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru announced the names of the cenciliation 
committee set ap by the non-party leaders’ conference. He said that the 
committee „would not attempt to frame a Constitution, but would 
suggest a basis on which a Constitution might be built. The standing 
committee of the eonference issued a statement urging the immediate 
ending of the Governor’s rule in 6 of the “section 93” (Act of 1935) 
Provinces. It stressed the growing resentment of the people at the 
Governors’ use of their absolute power in these Provinces. It urged the 
release of the Congress Working Committee members, and noted “with 
deep regret” that the British Government still petsisted in its policy of 
doing nothing to change the constitutional status of the Central Govern- 
ment during-the war, and that no practical steps had been taken to give 
effect to pledges given in Parliament about self-government after the 


IRAN. Nov. 21.—M. Bayatt, formerly Minister without Portfolio, was 
asked by. the Shah to form a new Cabinet. 

Nov. 26.—M. Bayatt formed a Government, with Muhsin Rais as 
Foreign Minister, and Muhammed Sururi, the Interior. 

Nov. 27.—Gen. de Gaulle and M. Bidault arrived in Teheran, and the 
General was received by the Shah. 


ITALY. Nor. 24.—Mechanized detachments of Italian se re- 
equipped with British material paraded in Rome. They had been 
organized and trained in 4 months by the British mission and the 
Italian staff. 

i Nov: 25.—The leaders of the six ies met, on Signor Bonomi’s 
ae hepa to try to agree on terms for a reshuffle of the Cabinet, but 

ed to find a solution satisfactory to them all. 

Nov. 26.—Signor Bonomi resigned, owing to differences in the 
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Cabinet regarding the methods used in cleansing the Administration 
of Fascists and the control of the Ministry of the Interior. - 

Leaders of all six ies approached him later with a combined 
resolution requesting him to resume office, declaring that “the interests 
of the country and the political situation require that the Government 
should continue to be the expression of the six parties of the present 
Coalition”. ° 

Nov. 27.—The party leaders met twice to discuss the composition 
of the Cabinet, and agreed on Count Sforza as Foreign Minister. (The 
portfolio had hitherto been held by Signor Bonomi and the current 
work done by the Under-Secretary, who had resigned just before the 
Cabinet crisis, largely because Count Sforza constantly interfered in 
the work of his Department.) 

Nov. 28.—The British Ambassador was understood to have inti- 
mated to Te, leaders- that the British Government would not 
take a favourable view of the appointment of Count Sforza as Foreign 
Minister. He also told them that the constant wrangling among the 
six parties which professed to represent the nation had caused much 
concern in London, and that the British Government would prefer to 
see them pulling together in order to assist the Allied war effort as 
much as ible. 

Count Sforza resigned his chairmanship of the coalition conference. 

The rents Party pronounced against entering a Government under 
Signor Bonomi. 

Nov. 29.—The Socialist made a similar pronouncement. They also 
attacked Signor Bonomi for the manner in which he had opened 
_ the crisis; the British Government for their attitude to Count Sforza; 
and the Liberals for being reactionaries. They declared they would 
only join a Government which took a strong stand against reactionary 
forces and. enjoyed a position vis-d-ofs the Allies based on complete - 
freedom of action. 

A message from the Committee of National Liberation in northern 
Italy said that no Government would have its support which was not 
based on the Committee. 

Noo. 30.—The Crown Prince asked Signor Bonomi to form a Govern- 
ment. At a meeting of the six parties the Socialists, Communists, and 
Actionists decided not to enter a Cabinet headed by him. 

Dec. 2.—Signor Bonomi issued a statement denying that Count 
Sforza had worked against him. The Labour, Democrat, and Liberal 
Parties pl their support to Signor Bonomi. 

Dec. 4.—The Communist and Action Parties agreed to support Signor 
Bonomi, so as to maintain national unity, but the Socialists refused, 
. despite a personal appeal from him, 


JAPAN. Nov. 22.—The War announced that Field Marshal 
Hata had‘been removed as C.-in-C. of the forces in China, and succeeded 
by General Okamura. Hata was appointed Inspector-General of 
Military Education. 


THE NETHERLANDS. Nov. 23.—The German drive to deport 
able-bodied Dutchmen was reported to be in full swing in Thig Hague, 
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Utrecht, and Amsterdam. According to conservative estimates over 

- 350,000 men had already been taken to Germany, and between 15 and 
20 thousand to Czechoslovakia. In addition, some 120, 000 Jews had 
been deported, mostly to Poland. - 


` Nov. 25.—The Prime Minister arrived in the country from England 


~ . with the Ministers of Finance, Justice, and the Interior., 


Nov. 26.—In a broadcast to the people Dr. Gerbrandy said, the 
Government were not yet transferring their seat to Holland; final 
authority still rested for the time being with the Allied High Command. 
_ Their first task must be to beat Germany, and to that everything else 
must-take second place. Other Ministers would come over io due 
course.” Meanwhile the Minister of the Interior would get in touch with 
the provisional authorities in order speedily to reorganize the adminis- 
tration on a free and democratic basis. 


NORWAY. Nov. 22—Stockholm reports said that Sweden was 
trying to obtain Allied and German safe-conduct for Red Cross ships 
to fetch refugees from Tromso and other northern Norwegian ports. 
One refugee, a prominent citizen of northern Norway, said that as the 
Germans drove the people south they burnt every house and shot the 
cattle. The whole of Finmark was lifeless and empty. 

Nov. 29.—Swedish offer to receive Norwegian evacuees refused by 
Germany. (ses Sweden.) 


PALESTINE. Nov. 23.—Thirty more persons were arrested in 
Jerusalem, Telaviv, Haifa, and elsewhere. z 

Nov. 24.—Eleven more persons were arrested at Haifa. 

Nov. 26.—Twelve more arrests were made at Haifa and Telaviv. 

Nov. 27.—Dr. Weizmann, president of the World Zionist Organiz- 
-ation, issued a statement to the press-in Jerusalem the Jews 
. that, if acts of terror continued their effects on the future of the country 
‘would be disastrous. The terrible events that had befallen the Jewish 
people in recent years had unhinged a small fraction of youth, but every 


effort was being made to combat their activities, and he was confident 
these efforts would be successful. 


2 


POLAND. ' Nov. 24.—M. Mikolajczyk resigned the Premiership, and 
President Raczkiewicz asked M. Kwapinski, the Socialist ledder,» to 
form a Cabinet. 

Nov. 25.—M. Kwapinski approached the leaders -of the Socialists, 
the Peasant Party, the National Democrats, and the Christian Labour 
Party. The executive committee of the Peasant Party wrote to him 
saying they could not join the Government led by him because of the 
`. differences between them in foreign policy. The Christian Labour 

’ Party also refused to co-operate. 

Mr. Stettinius’ statement about a guarantee of the Polish frontier 
(ses U.S.A.) , 

Nov. 28.—The first co-operative conference opened at Lublin, at 
which, according to the Soviet news agency, M. Osubka-Morawski 
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announced that M, Kwapinski had been asked to form a new Govern- 
ment. He then said, “M. Mikolajezyk and M. Kwapinski are only the 
screen behind which the enemies of Poland are hiding. Let gentlemen 
- who are not in the country’ busy themselves with the division of port- 
folios. The Polish people are hot in the least interested who has tak 
the upper hand inthe ranks of the émigrés; they are aroused by only 
one task—to drive out the Germans as quickly as possible and to build 
a new Poland. ‘The question is often asked whether we will unite with ` 
M. Mikolajczyk. We reply that unification is~ possible, but only on 
our platform”. ; 

According to the Moscow press land reform measures already in 
progress in liberated. Poland had already resulted in some 40,000 

„ peasant households receiving land from the breaking up of one-third 
of the estates marked for division. They were also receiving documents 
confirming their titles, issued by the National Committee in Lublin. 

Nov. 29.—M. Kwapinski gave up his efforts to form a Cabinet. 
Agere Racrkiewicz asked M. T. Arciszewski (Socialist) to assume 

e task. r 

Prof. Grabski resigned the presidency of the National Committee 
in London. . 

Nov. 30.—The President and Prime Minister, M. Arciszewski, 
announced the names of the new Ministers. They represented the 
Socialists, National Democrats, and Christian Democratic Labour 
parties. The Cabinet included M. J. Tarnowski, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; M. Berezowski, Minister of the Interior; M. J. Kwapinski, - 
Minister for Industries, Shipping, and'Finance. The Government stated 
that it would spare no effort to reach an understanding between Poland 
and the U.S.S.R. “in accordance with the principles of international 
life laid down in the Atlantic Charter”. It would be faithful to all 
alliances and international agreements, especially with Great Britain. 
Closer relations would be sought with France, Czechoslovakia, and the 
U.S.A. In home affairs it would carry out the progre ive, democratic 
suggestions put forward by the underground organization. : 


RUMANIA. Nov. 20.—Article in Moscow press on Allied Com- 
mission’s demand for fulfillment of armistice terms. (see U.S.S.R.) 
Nov. 27.—The arrest was reported of some 100 leading politicians, 
including Giurgiu, the ex-Premier, and Manoilescu, ex-Foreign Minister. 
Dec. 2.—Gen. Sanatescu and his Government resigned and Gen. 
Radescu was asked to form a Ministry. a 


SOUTH AFRICA. Nov. 21.—Mr. G. Heaton Nicholls, Administrator 
of Natal, was appointed High Commissioner in London. 

Nov. 25.—Gen. Smuts, speaking at Johannesburg, said that when 
the German war was over they would, with the other United Nations, 
continue the war against Japan. The indications were that-no large 
land force, a from technical zmits, would be required from South 
Africa. In the air South Africa could play a bigger part, and her 
industrial contribytion to the war, particularly in the sphere of ship 
repairs, would be important. , : 


i 
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SPAIN. Noo. 29.—The Minister of Justice stated that out of 271,139- 


people imprisoned during the civil war only 22,989 were still detained 
on July 18. ` 


Nov. 30.—The British Ambassador-arrived in Madrid. 

Dec. 2.—An air agreement was signed with the United States pro- 
viding for the o immediately of regular services hy U:S. aircraft 
from New York to Madrid and Barcelona via the Azores, via Algiers, 
and via the Caribbean, Brazil, and West Africa. It granted Spanish 
aircraft the right to fly to the U.S.A. 


SWEDEN. - Nov. 21.—It was learnt that the export of iron ore to 
“Germany had totally ceased a month previously. ; 
Nov. 24.—The passenger ship Hansa was sunk by an explosion es 
route for Gotland with the loss of 90 lives. Only 2 men were saved, and 
they reported seeing a searchlight trained on the vessel. 
~ Nov. 28.—The press described the sinking as ‘‘an act of piracy”. 
Nov. 29.-—-The Prime Minister announced that Berlin had rejected 
‘Sweden’s offer to receive the northem Norwegians whom the Germans 


had evacuated. The Germans claimed that the evacuees had already 


through Narvik to the south. Permission was granted for a 
ed Cross delegation to visit part of northern Norway outside the 
area of operations vided that a similar delegation was sent to the 


A Norwegian area he by the Russians. . 


Dec. 3.—The Government, were informed by the Salazy Government 

T e that their new laws against Jews would be applied to the 

ungarian Jews holding Swedish “protection” passports unless 
a recognized the Salazy Government. 


U.S.A. Nov. 20.—-General Somerville, Commanding General of the 
Army Service Forces’ told the American Federation of Labour that 
production of arms and opimme was lagging on 40 per cent of the 
programme. Two-thirds of this 40 per cent were critical items. Ameri- 
-can troops on the western front were firing more artillery ammunition 
than was being produced in the United States. A message from General 
Marshall also appealed for “a prodigious effort” to be made at home. , 

Nov. 21.—Mr. J. A. Krug, Chairman of the War Production Board, 
said at Washington that $5,500 million worth of war production amonth 
-was in certain items behind the demand of the armies. 

President Roosevelt announced at a press conference that Lend- 


“Tease would 5o on as before until the war with both Germany and 


Japan was en The American forces were not getting enough shells. 
People were quitting their jobs for work which they considered would 
-g0 on after the war, and the inexperienced workers who replaced them 
produced less. The fear that there would not be enough jobs after the 
war should be dispelled. : 

The White House announced that Mr. ‘Donald Nelson was to act as 
aide and adviser to the President on domestic and foreign problems, 
-with the right to attend Cabinet meetings. 

The International Aviation Conference was presented by the United 
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States, Great Britain, and Canada with a partial draft of a section of an 
international air convention. The document proposed that an inter- 
national air administration be formed, consisting of an assembly and 
board of directors, to foster the development, of air services, prevent 
unreasonable competition, and ensure that every member State had a 
fair chance to operate international air lines. 

General Eisenhower's Sey of the “‘bad-weather battles”. (see 
France. 

Nov. 22,—Lord Swicton, adi the plenary session of the 
Chicago aviation conference, the document drawn up by 
Britain, Canada, and the U. S.A. as “a victory for the great ite bat 
of non-discrimination”. He regarded the proposed plan as a bill of 
for smaller nations, and defended the decision of the three peel ae 
to give the international air administration consultative rather than 
executive powers, saying that a board of administration making recom- 

` mendations which States were honourably bound to accept was more | 
- effective than direct executive power. 

Mr. Berle, the U.S. chief delegate, said the achievements of the con- 
ference were; {1) the air convention had practically been drawn up, 
though certain problems had still be to discussed such as those of air 
routes and schedules; (2) the technical committees drew up a number 
of technical annexes to the convention which presented a major con- 
tribution to the development of aeronautics; and (3) an interim agree- 
ment to become effective for the regulation of world air traffic as soon 
as the conference ended and until the convention was finally ratified 
had practically been-worked out. 

A deadlock was reported to have been reached regarding the “fifth 
freedom” of the air. (The first 4 were agreed, i.e. alii rights of 
passage, of landing for servicing, of carrying traffic fro e country 
of origin to any destination, and of bringing it back from that destin- 
ation. Under the fifth, countries would grant others the right to carry 
traffic to and from intermediate points along the international route 
between countries éther than that represented in the nationality of the 
aircraft). ` A 

Nov. 24.—The War Production Board took steps to double the out- 
put of arms and ammunition, and the chairman told the press that this 
would require more than 77,000 new workers ‘‘just as fastas possible”. 

President Roosevelt issued his quarterly report to Congress.on Lend- - 
lease, and in a covering letter said that the first 6 months of 1944 
showed a significant increase in aid received from the British Common- 
wealth. U.S. forces in Britain received the equivalent of nearly 3,851, 000 
ship-tons of supplies from the U.K., exclusive of construction material 
and petrol. From the da day their first soldiers arrived in the U.K. in 1942 
one-third of all the supplies and equipment required by them had been 

ided under reverse Lend-lease, which had played “an ren eee 
in the stupendous job of preparing for and supplying the great 
offensives in Europe”. 

For the war against Japan U.S. forces had ais received increased 
quantities of supplies and services in the past 6 months as reverse ee 
tease from Australia and New Zealand and in India, ee T 

. from the Middle East. But all these su wae were only part of 
. al had received from the British, and they had benefited far more, 





- 
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and in a far larger sense from the total fighting effort of their allies. -As 
he had stated in previous reports Lend-lease and reverse Lend-lease. 
were not two sides of a financial transaction. “We are not loaning: 
money under Lend- lease”, he said: “We are not receiving payments 
on account under reverse Lend- lease. The system is, instead, a system. 
of combined war supply, whose sole purpose is to make the most effective 
use against the enemy of the combined resources of the United Nations. 

.. Neither the monetary totals of the aid we supply nor the totals of 
reverse Lend-lease aid we receive are measures of the aid we. have 
given or received . . . That could be measured only in terms of the total 
contributions towards winning victory of each of the United Nations. 
‘There are no statistical or monetary measurements for the value of 
courage, skill, and sacrifice in the face of death. ...” 

The aviation conference was presented with draft proposals by the 
British and U.S. delegations aimed at filling the gaps in the partial 

„convention, i.e. the method of establishing national quotas on air routes 
at the beginning, and the so-called fifth freedom of the air. The British. + 
document accepted the fifth freedom (defining it as “the right to pick 
up and set down traffic to and from a destination not in the country of 
origin of the aircraft’’) and provided for increased services for, this 
traffic only on the basis of the total traffic originating in, the country 

_whose nationality the airline bore. 

The American formula provided for increases in the service on each’ 
segment of a'route such as between Paris and Cairo, equivalent to an 
application of the escalator clause to any and every segment of the route. 

(The escalater clause provided that after thé interiņ period the 
permanent aviation organization might establish a new starting 
schedule of services based largely on traffic statistics.) 

The convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations unani- 
ously approved a resolution in favour of the establishment of a new 
world labour movement giving equal representation to all unions of free 
countries and excluding none. 


_ Nov. 25.—Mr. Stettinius, as Acting Secretary of State, made a state- 
ment about Poland in which he said, “the specific question of a guar- 
antee of the Polish a he by this Government was not and could not 
have been af issue (in the question of M. Mikolajczyk’s resignation), 

' since the Government’s traditional policy of ‘not guaranteeing specific 
frontiers in Europe is well known.” 

He declined to comment on the resignation, since it was a matter 
affecting “the purely internal organization of a friendly Government.” 

Nov. 27.—President Roosevelt told the press that he had with deep 
regret accepted the resignation of Mr. Cordell Hull.. In the opjnion 
of Mr. Hull’s physicians his complete recovery from a throat ailment for 
which he had been under treatment in hospital since Oct. 20 would be 
retarded if continued to bear the responsibilities of his office, and this 
view had prevailed. Ms. Hull would, however, act as his adviser in the 
field of foreign affairs, carrying forward. work in the inception of which 
he had been concerned. ` 
. The President sent to the Senate the nomination of Mr. Stettinius to 
be Secretary of State. In a letter to Mr. Hull he said that when the 

‘organization of the United Nations was set up he would “continue to 
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pray that you, as father of the United Nations, may preside over its 
first session. 

President Roosevelt nominated Gen. Patrick Hurley to be Ambass- 
ador to China. . 

Nov, 28.—Lord Halifax, speaking at Chicago, emphasized Britain’s 
need for greatly increasing her exports after the war, and appealed for 
realistic consideration by Americans of her position as a result of her 
having “sacrificed every precaution for the future in the interests of 
immediate strength”. e prodigious efforts made had imposed a 

_ strain on the country’s financial position which in normal times would 
have been judged quite intolerable. 

They entered the war with oversea assets of about £14,000 million; 
to day their short term external indebtedness was about £12,000 millon 
and was likely to be considerably more when the war ended, and they 
had also lost the income from the foreign investments sold to meet 
the war stram. The United States, he said,-wahted to export to take 
up the slack which could not be absorbed in meeting domestic needs. 
Britain must rt if she was to get imports, which were the food of 
her people and the raw material of her factories. 

There were two policies to choose from; to “turn the economic life 
of the world into a wild scramble”, or to co-operate. Co-operation 
was the motive force of U.N.R.R.A. and, in another sphere, of the 
Dumbarton Oaks talks. But those and Bretton Woods talks had only 
a limited purpose, and their importance mainly was that they were 
practical attempts to going on international co-operation—an 
example of what might be attempted for world economics. 

Nov. 29.—At the Chicago Air Conference new proposals were put 
forward by the United States and Britain. The former proposed that 
all five freedoms should be included in the air convention and that 
aircraft should be free to fly anywhere at any time, picking up and 
discharging traffic anywhere, except that each country would be able 
tg state where foreign aeroplanes should land and which routes they 
should fly over its territory. The British proposals were that the five 
freedoms should apply in so far as they allowed of general flying, and 
that the siteriational: authority noel be given powers to control the 
number of services on efch route. 

Nov. 30.—A statement on the future of lend-lease issued by a 
committee composed of- Mr. Stettinius, Mr. Crowley (the Foreign 
Economic Administration), and Mr. Morgenthau stated that shipments 
of steel and some other raw and fabricated materials to Britain would 
be halted on December 31, and that the programme for all shipments 
to Britain in 1945 would be valued at $5,600 million, not much more 
than half the 1944 figure. 

Other points were: the two countries, as in the past, would both 
endeavour to ensure that neither U.K. nor U.S. exporters received 
undue competitive advantage over each other as a result of the war 

` situation. Existing policies would be continued regarding the p 

of lend-lease and the ban on re-export commercially of goods received 
under it, but after the defeat of Germany there would be no impediment 
to Britain exporting articles, so far as war conditions permitted, which 
were no longer supplied under lend-lease and were obtained out of her 
own production or purchased from the United States for cash. 


~ 
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It was likely that during the war against Japan both countries would. 
be able to reconvert part of their resources on an equitable basis to meet. 
essential civilian needs. As a result of this there would be somé im- 
provement in the conditions of the life of the British people, who had. 
endured many privations and had been sent to distant of the 
country to do war work. It was n that their inadequate diet 
be improved, emergency housing be provided, and such other measures 
adopted as might releve in some degree ‘their present extremely 
difficult circumstances. 

As lend-lease was concerned solely with war supply, problems of 
post-war foreign trade did not enter into the review of these pro- 


Pir nie Kirk was nominated Ambassador in Rome. 

Mr. Stimson told the press that Gen. Eisenhower’s offensive had. 
to be delayed owing to a shortage of artillery and ammunition. * 

Dec. 1—The Government issued an order that no new civilian. 
production, should be.authorized for 90 days in areas where the labour 
shortage was acute. The Chief of the U. ay Services of Su 1y 
announced that arm T were 40 per cent short and appeal 
management and labour to return to “that sense of urgency we K 
early in the war” ' 


eee 4.—The Presitient noiiinated Mr. Joseph Grew to be Under- 


of State. 
ihe War Shipping Administration made o the report of the 
planning committee of the United Maritime Authority. It established 
machinery for the co-ordinated operation of United Nations shipping in. 
the period between the defeat of Germany and Japan. 


U.S. S.R. ‘Nov. 20.—According to an article in War and the Working 
Class the Allied Commission in Bucarest had demanded “immediate 
measures for the fulfilment of the armistice conditions’. Political 
mongers were said to be disrupting the mobilization of Rumanianis. 

Nov. 22.—It was officially announced that Marshal Voroshilov had , 
ceased to-be-a member of the State Committee of Defence, and that 
Gen. Bulganin, Russian representative in Lublin, had been appointed 
a member.. 

Marshal Stalin received M. Subasic, the Yugoslav Prime Minister. 


Nov. 24.—A joint Russian-Yugoslav comm was issued declar- 
ing that the necessity for a united Yugoslav Government had been 
in the friendly discussions held the previous day between 
M. Subasic, M. Kardel (doat chairman of the Yugoslav Committee of 
Liberation), Marshal Stalin, and M. Molotov. The Soviét Governfnent ` 
welcomed the efforts of Marshal Tito and M. Subasic to, unite all the 
genuinely democratic national forces in the struggle against the com- 
mon enemy for the purpose of establishing a democratic, federated 
` Yugoslavia as & positive and constructive factor in the achievement of 
victory and the organization of peace in Europe. ' 
Nov. 26.—A Commission of En into war crimes reported that 
some 77,000 prisoners of war civilians had been killed by the 
` Germans in Estonian preo camps during the past 3 years. It named 
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Prince von Hohenlohe and Field Marshals von Leeb, von Kichler, and. 
Model as msible for these atrocities. 

Dec. 2. de Gaulle, M. Bidault and Gen. Juin arrived in 
Moscow. Marshal Stalin received Gen. de Gaulle. 


YUGOSLAVIA. Nov. 22.—M. Subasie received by Marshal Stalin. 
"(see U.S.S.R. 
Nov. 24.—tssue of joint communiqué in Moscow. (sss U.S.S.R.) 
Nov. 26.—Some 1,060 prisoners were stated to have been released 
under Marshal Tito’s amnesty for Chetniks and.Croat and Slovene 
conscripts. They were to be given the chance to fight against the 
Germans 





Dec. 1.—Deputy Prime Minister’s statement re return of, territory 
under Italian rule since 1915. (ses Great Britain.) g 
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THE BALTIC STATES - - 4 
I.—Under German Occupation 


THE Germans advanced into Eastern Europe as conquerors, not as 
friends, and if the Baltic States had hopes of regaining their national 
independence they soon evaporated. The provisional Government set 


up in Lithuania under Dr. razevicius was soon disbanded by the 
German military authorities, and Estonia and Latvia did not enjoy 
even so short-lived a token of independence. It’ was at on 

to the three States that the German invasion had merely elites ie 
their becoming areas for German exploitation. 


Alfred Rosenberg was -created Roichsminister für die. basetsien 
Osigebtete i in Berlin, and the Germans made no attempt to, the 
““besetrten”’ character of the States under the new régime. They were 


incorporated with White Russia into one German adrainisteative unit, 
the Ostland, under Reichskommissar Heinrich Lohse, the former 
Gauleiter of Schleswig-Holstem. This district was divided into four 
General Commissariats ruled by. veteran Nazis, of which Latvia was 
under the former mayor of Lübeck, Drechaler, Estonia under S.A. 
General Litzmann, and Lithuania under Dr. von Renteln. The General 
Commissar was the highest civilian official in his territory, but he had 
two military colleagues, the Wehrmacht commander and the chief 
Gestapo official, with whom he shared authority. The General Com- 
missars in turn appointed District Commissars and a hierarchy of 
subordinate German officials to control local government. 
_ A certain appearance of home rule was, however, retained, and. in 
September a Government of nine was established in Kaunas under 
General Kubiliunas; it included representatives of all the former 
Lithuanian parties except the Communists, and was described as a 
Government with limited activity, acting as an advisory authority by 
the side of the General Commissar. On Sept. 20 a similar National 
Council was announced in Tallinn under Dr. - to administer internal” 
‘and economic affairs under the control of the German occupying 
authorities. Latvia was granted what appeared to be the largest degree 
of autonomy of all the Eastern territories with a “self-government” 
of six “general directors” under General Dankers. It was inevitable 
that, wherever possible, the Germans should delegate a considerable 
share of the administrative work to the local populations, but all the 
native officials were appointed by the Germans, not elected, and they 
had no authority except by virtue of German decrees, German propa- 
ganda claimed that the native administrations enjoyed almost complete 
autonomy, and that German influence and the number of German 
B 1087 
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officials were cut down to the minimum. In point of fact every office 
“of the native administrations had a Reich or Baltic German adviser 
attached to it, and all important decisions were’made by Germans. 

The degree to which the local inhabitants were allowed to participate 
in the work of local administration varied greatly in the different 
General komrnissariats, but in Latvia and Lithuania the native element 
seemed early to predominate in local government. Their duties in 
cluded, for instance, the assessment and collection of the land tax, 
the maintenance of the roads, and general collaboration in the work of 
reconstruction. On March 18, 1942 a decree of Reichsminister Rosen- 
berg was announced stating that “the native populations have, during 
the military operations and the occupation, furnished so many proofs A 
of their goodwill to collaborate that it has become possible’to grant 
them a large measure of self-government”. The decree was, however, 
in actual fact rather a crystallizing and sanctioning of existing practice 
than an inauguration of new developments, and the Germans remained 
in effective control of the whole administration. The various ranks of 
the native administrations were listed in the decree, but the extent to 
which these officials could’act on their own initiative was very small, 
and they were always assisted and advised by Germans. By a decree of 
May 15rlocal self-government in the towns, communes, and rural 
districts, which had been abolished by the Soviet authorities, was re- 
established, though again the German authorities took care to appoint 
su rs and advisory organizations. 

ese two decrees were an indication of the way German policy was 
> to develop. They revealed a desire to bring the native administrations 
into greater prominence in order to Ms: upon them the responsibility 
for the restrictions and hardships which were being imposed on the 
local populations, and also to delegate more authority to them with 
the aim of cutting down the‘yumber of German officials and economiz- 
ing in German man-power. The nafive administrations were given the 
popular task of enforcing the compulsory surrender of food and other 
sana ies from the local producers, and later were empowered to organize 
the price-fixing ea ad the suppression of the black ‘market. In 
the same way the execution of many of the forced labour regulations 
was delegated to them, and in April, 1942 the native District Elders 
LW E REN responsible for the organization of agricultural labour. In 
. stort, they became “maids of all work” putting into practice German 
decrees for the control of the three States and the Harnessing of their 
resources to the German war machine. 

With regard to-the ultimate status of the three countries within the 
framework of the New Order, the Germans refused to commit them- 
selves to any definite policy, particularly during the war. On the other 
hand, their propaganda constantly held over the Ostland the threat of 
immediate and complete Bolshevization if Germany were defeated, 
and stressed the essentially German character of the States, particu- 
: ‘larly of Estonia and Latvia, in an effort to rally support for the German 

’ cause 


On Sept. 17, 1942 Rosen s Deputy, Dr. Meyer, gave a broadcast 
~ talk on the achievements of rule in the Ostland in which he 
contrasted Germany’s short-term: aim of victory with her long-term 
policy for the development of the area; “our eyes are always turned to 
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the free, independent, united, and self-sufficient Europe of the ART 
which will have in the East its brea space, the guarantee of its life, 
and great opportunities for creative work’’. As the Red Army’s counter- 
offensive, from the winter of 1942-3 onwards, drove ever nearer to the 


Occupied Eastern Territories the German declarations concerning the. - 


future of the area became more promising, in an effort to rally. the 
support of the local populations. More precise statements were mdde 
as to the future independence of the territories than any to which the 
Germans had hitherto committed themselves. They protested their 
intention never to abandon the Baltic States to Russia, and promised - 
to guarantee their future autonomy which, they declared, had not been 
established so far solely on account of war conditions: But such.pro- 
testations were not likely greatly to impress the Baltic countries, 
especially -as the German promises were accompanied by renewed’. 


efforts to exploit to the utmost the native agricultural and industrial ', 


resources. By the summer of 1943 all three States were thoroughly 

disillusioned Concerning the benefits to be received from German rule 
and protection. = 

The amount of discontent and opposition to the Germans during the 
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early stages of tbe occupation is difficult to assess, but a proclamation 
of Reichskommissar Lohse in Dec., 1941 calling on the local populations 
to co-operate in the suppression of pro-Soviet partisans and to keep a 
specal watch for parachutists, spies, saboteurs, and Russian troops in 
hiding; and making the local populations collectively responsible for 
the safety of public installations, revealed that pro-Russian partisan 
activity provided a constant threat to the German occupying authori- 
ties. As in other occupied territories, the Germans largely relied on the 
local police to carry out semi-military duties dnd to help maintam 
internal order. In Estonia a voluntary militia was reported to be aiding 
the police in maintaining internal order, while 1 police volunteers 
were reported to be reinforcing the German frontier police in Lithuania. 
Moreover, as early as Oct. and Nov., 1941 voluntary police detach- 
ments from Latvia and Lithuania were also reported to be fighting 
“beside the Germans on the Eastern front. In Novèmber of that year, 
however, the local police forces of these two States were incorporated 
within the framework of the German police system, under the orders of 
Himmler. - 2 
` “The following month Lohse issued a decree forbidding the continua- 
tion and reconstitution of the Communist Party and the establishment 
of other political organizations, while all existing ones were ordered to 
cease their activities. Efforts,to wipe out all Soviet loyalties and 
influence were followed by the establishment during the early months of 
1942 of the National-Socialist Party throughout the Ostlahd with a 
«view to the comprehensive organization of all the Reich Germans in 
the area. A considerable number of Germans repatriated from the 
three States in 1939 were brought back, particularly to Lithuania, for 
the German-settlers there had been largely peasants who were now 

. needed to supplement supplies of agricultural labour. The number of _ 
repatriated allowed to return to Estonia and Latvia was 
smaller, but all the same their influence was considerable in the policy of 
colonization and Germanization undertaken by the Reich saines, 
The economic exploitation of the Baltic States by the German war- 
machine provoked the stroagest opposition from the native popula- 
tions. Great as was their disappomtment at the failure to secure a 
re-establishment of their national mdependence, they might have been 
ready to accept the German contention that no such plans could be 
put mto effect while Germany was still engaged in the war. But the 
deliberate exploitation of their economic resources for German inilitary 
and civilian purposes revealed the cynical policy of opportunism which 








- 


the Germans applied to all territories under their oe tion. The . 


Germans inherited from the Soviet régime a nation State- 
controlled economy. To the consternation of the local populations 
they confiscated outright all nationalized property by a PER of 
Aug. 19, 1941 issued by Lohse “for the conservation of the property 
of the U.S.S.R. in the District of the Reich Commissar for the Ostland”. 
It was intended in principle, it was stated, to restore private property, 
but only with a return to normal conditions, and it soon became clear 
to the people that normal conditions would mean the execution of a vast 


German plan of colonization in Eastern Europe. Until then all property, ` 
con- 


real’and movable, of the U.S,S.R. in the Ostland was declar 


fiscated. Under a subsequent regulation of March 14, 1942 notification _ 


r 
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was to be made to the local German military authorities in the case of 


property formerly assigned to the Russian Armed Forces or which ` 


had been taken over by the German Wehrmacht for defence purposes. 


People occupying or administering this confiscated property were to l 


continue to do so, but they were bound to hand over the property on 
the demand of the German civil authorities, and they could take no 
decisions outside the ordinary routine of managetnent without Com- 
missarial consent. The Germans maintained intact most of the State 
farms or sovkhkoxy set-up by the Russians, but a certain amount of land 
was restored to private ownership. As collectivizatiom had not been 
carried far it was possible to reconstitute a number of estates, which 
were restored to their former owners, in most cases German Baltic 
resettlers or landowners sympathetic to the Germans. The repartition 
of the collective farms, the kolkhory, among their former owners was 
also-begun. A German Order of Sept.: 13, 1941 stated that land de- 
tached during Soviet reforms from peasant holdings of over 30 hectares 
would immediately be restored to its former owners for management. 
But the main criterion governing the question of property manage- 
ment was the necessity for securing the uttnost agricultural pro- 
ductivity. On the whole, landed property was regarded as the property 
of the State to be administered in trust until circumstances permitted 
a return to normal conditions. Therefore’a single trust company, the 
Landbewirtscha, sgesclischaft Osland, was established to administer 
all State farms and auxiliary plants, all machine tractor stations, and 
a]l collective farms not yet broken up. In actual fact, however, this 
company administered little more than the State farms, the confiscated. 
properties of Jews, Communists, etc., and the properties of Germans 
repatriated to the Reich. The rest of the land continued to be worked 
by the peasants, but as usufructuaries, not owners, with no legal right 
of possession or security of tenure. Moreover,-the produce of their 
farms was requisitioned for German purposes, and the peasants found 
themselves stripped of all the fruits of their labour except for a bare 
minimum to satisfy their basic needs. ` + - 
Urban house property was handed over for thë management and use 
of its former owners by an Order of Dec. 15, 1941, “without prejudice 
to the fmal regulation of matters relating to property”. The adminis- 
tration of urban property and its restoration to private ownership was 
entrusted to a German Grundstilchgeselischaft set up in each General 


` 


Commissariat, and considerable progress was made in the denationaliza-. 


tion of house property, particularly in Estonia. 

German. tactics with regard to trade and industry followed the same 
lines. By an Order of Oct. 24, 1941 the confiscation of the entire com- 
mercial property of the U.S.S.R. was reaffirmed, and a “Trust Adminis- 
tration” was created to secure “orderly administration and prevent 
uncontrolled popen aber The trustee system thus established 
was confirmed by a of Rosenberg ori May 28, 1942, in agreement 
with the Trustee for the 4-year Plan, whereby all real and movable 
property of the U.S.S.R. which had been employed for’ economic 
purposes was declared to constitute.a “special economic property” to 
be ed in trust. The trustees of each enterprise were to be 
appointed by the Reich Commissar and would carry out executive 
provisions issued by the Reich Minister. , 
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There had never: been much large-scale industry in the Baltic States, 


` but the Germans gradually transferred what large industrial and trad- 


ing firms there were from military contro] to that of the civil authorities. 
This control was exercised jn a variety of ways, by Commissarial 
administrative d ents, or by great German Monopoly ae seme 
set up for the exploitation of the Ostland. The most important of these 


. was set up in Berlin in July, 1941 to control all trade in agricul 


pen and the supply to the Wekrmachi and the Reich of all but the 
ic minimum of agricultural produce required -for the local popula- 
tions. This company made use of the co-operative organizations in the 
Baltic States in order to control the buying and selling of produce in 
every locality. Other monopoly companies had exclusive control oyer 
the production and marketing of all textiles, cellulose, etc., over the 
mineral oil industry, the development of electrical power supply, and, 
more recently, the manufactute of rubber. In general, the trend of 
German commercial policy in the Ostland was towards a transfer from _, 
State trusteeship to private enterprise in the hands of German trading 

companies. A number of German trading companies were at the same 
time established to exploit the Ostland’s resources for the benefit of the 
Reich, .all of them under the control of the Chief Economic Chamber 


- for the Ostland and the District Economic Chambers. : 


Small-scale industries, handicrafts, and retail trade, which had 
played an important part in the pre-war economy of the Baltic States, 
received rather different treatment. A ual return .to private 
economy was provided for in an Order of . 17, 1941 and was to a 

extent carried out. The principle of German trusteeship was 
applied, however, in the general sense that all branches of economic 
activity were organized in a framework of Economic Chambers, 
Economic Unions, and Handicraft Unions, all under direct German 
control, and that all trade and production were diverted to the satis- 
faction primarily of German demands. 

In the autumn of 1942 a new currency, the Ostlandmark, was 
created. In the early stages of the occupation the currency require- 
ments of the Wehrmacht had been supplied, as elsewhere in occupied 
territories, by- the Reichshredithassen, which acted as auxiliary banks of 
issue and circulated German occupation currency alongside the native 
currency. Six of these banks were established in Latvia immediately 
after the German invasion, four in Estonia, and four in Lithuania, 
but their currency was of purely provisional validity and was to give 
way to a more ent system as soon as the administration became 
more settled. Under the Soviet system all banks in the Baltic.States 
had been nationalized, but with the arrival of the Reichskomm#issariat, 
the Dresdner Bank established a regional banking institute for the 
Ostland with headquarters in Riga, to operate under German law and 
in German currency. On March 4, 1942 the Reichskommissar issued 
an order for the establishmeht in Riga of a new credit institution, the 
Gemetinschafisbank Ostland, to handle credits for public - bodies, 
industries, and agriculture and to fulfil the functions of a‘clearing house 
and central co-operatives’ savings bank. All other banks were to be 
liquidated and incorporated in this organization. 

The Ostland constituted a ial fiscal zone and was regarded as ` 
foreign territory from the standpoint of Reich tariff law. Import and 
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export duties on trade between Germany ‘and the Ostland weré regu- 
lated by a decree of Jan. 16, 1942, but later in the year new regulations 
exempted goods of German origin from duty on their import into the 
Ostland, and hkewise goods exported from the Ostland to the German 
market. 

Living conditions in the Baltic States under Gatien control zai 
in much the same way as in other occupied territories. The peasants and 
workers were given less rations and lower wages than corresponding 
workers in Germany. German civilians and members of the Wehrmacht 
also had separate rationing Rha rm from the local populations. 
Moreover, there were frequent shortages of çertain foods; foe instance, 
since the ‘beginning of 1943 a serious shortage of milk and butter was 
reported in all three States. The Germans carried off not only the bulk 
of the agricultural produce, but also virtually all stocks of textiles and 
leather goods, bad others commodities difficult to obtain were soap, 
tobatco, oil, petrol and fuel of all kinds, fodder, and industrial_con- 
sumers’ goods. The farmers were required to surrender to the central 
receiving organizations their entire crops or yields of dairy produce, 

from the satisfaction of the barest needs of their household and - 

eir wage payments in kind. To prevent a consequent falling off in 

oie each farmer was allocated a minimum quota below which he 

t not fall, and increasingly heavy penalties were imposed for 
tenes against these regulations. 

A serious fuel shortage has prevailed in the three States, particularly 
in Estonia, throughout the German occupation, despite emergency 
measures taken to deal with it. Shortage of houses dlso constituted 
a grave problem. The destruction of buildings during the Russo-Ger- 
man fighting of 1941 and the lack of reconstruction owing to scarcity of 
‘labour and materials rendered the problem acute in the large towns, 
particularly in Kaunas, and measures were taken to evacuate all - 
persons who had come to live there since July, 1941 and who were not 


rainy employed. - 
emands of German war economy soon caused an acute labour 
shortage in all three States, particularly in agriculture, forestry, and 
skilled industrial work. Not only had the German. campaign for 
intensified food production’ involved a considerable increase in the 
agricultural acreage, but the population had been depleted through 
losses in the war and also through a steady drain of man-power re- 
cruited for labour in Germany amd for military service. Moreover, 
shortage of fuel, of agricultural machinery, and of animal traction 
aggravated the problem. The native administrations were given the 
unpleasant task of maintaining and stimulating labour supplies, and 
during 1942 various steps were taken to call up certain categories of 
urban residents between 16 and 55 for agricultural work. All married 
“women without children, all school-children, undergraduates, and all 
persons who had moved to towns within the previous five years and 
could be replaced at their work were called up for agricultural work. In 
Lithuania there was not such a serious labour shortage as in the other 
two States, and it was solved to a large extent by the resettlement of a 
. large majority of the Germans repatriated in 1939, mainly small peasants 
and agricultural labourers. 
On Dec. 21, 1942 Lohse issued three decrees regulating conditions of 
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work for native labour, whereby the working week was extended from 
48 to 54 hours, all workers were to be paid by piece-work, and women 
performing heavy or difficult work were to receive the same pay ace men. 
‘Wages, however, provgd inadequate in view of the constant] 

prices, particularly of agricultural products, which had been 

the Russians at the lowest possible level The black market n ued by 
and there were acute shortages of goods. Native “self-help” organiz- 
ations for relief and-welfare work were co-ordinated by the German 
authorities immediately on their occupation, but the flourishing 
economy of the Baltic States, which had depended to a large extent on 
imports for maintaining their standard of living, was sunk beneath the 
artificial economy of the German occupiers. — 

Education also suffered badly in all three States at the hands of the 
Germans, mainly on account of a shortage of teachers, many of whom. 
were deported or killed, and a scarcity of school buildings, which were 
destroyed or occupied by the German troops. Moreover, the Germans 
adopted a completely utilitarian policy with regard to education; 
Rosenberg announced that vocational training was largely to replace 
` the academic ideals of “the crumbling liberalistic and Jewish world”, 
and his.reforms tended towards an authoritarian control of education, 
to meet the demands of the labour market. Native youth and sports 
movements were founded in Estonia and Latvia in the summer of 1942 
based on the German principle, and the claims of labour service inter- 
fered with more advanced studies. 
` German propaganda made much of the religious toleration allowed 
in the Ostland, but all religious bodies were officially controlled by a 
Reich Decree of June 19, 1942. Church property confiscated during 
the Soviet occupation was not restored. There was no evidence of ' 
. clashes between the German authorities and the Church, but German 
‘attempts to win the support of the Church, particularly, of the Roman 

Catholics in Lithuania, do not appear to have met with much success. 

With regard to the administration of law and- -justice the Germans 
were faced with the need to provide a judicial system to cover the large 
number of German officials and settlers in the Ostland, and also to 
suppress widespread native opposition to the German authorities and 
to economic exploitation. duch tasks were obviously beyond the 
capaci or inclination of such native Courts as survived the initial 


stage o tion, and yet the total abolition of these Courts would 
have cana too t-a strain on the German judicial machine and its 
personnel. The policy was therefore adopted that all criminal cases‘and 


all civil suits eee a Reich German or Volksdewtsche must be judged 
by a German judge according to German law, as also all offences against 
the military or civil occupying authorities. The native Courts were 
-Tetained to deal with all civil suits between non-Germans. Soviet.law, 
which had operated in the States for nearly a year, was abrogated, and 
the native laws in force up to the time of the Soviet Occupation were 
declared valid in so far as they did not run counter to German adminis- 
trative control. Native criminal law had to be broyght into line with 
National-Socialist legal principles, capital punishment was introduced, 
and a scale of penalties was prescribed for a number of specific offences 
which had hitherto been reserved for the Special Courts. : 

As the Russian advance drew nearer to the Eastern occupied terri- 
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tories the Germans redoubled their attempts to wring the last ounce out 
of the native agriculture and industry and at the same time to rally the 
support of the native populations. But unrest had been growing in the 
three States ever since thėir first awakening from the dream of liber- 
ation at German hands, and during 1942 bands of pro-Russian parti- - 
sans had been ranging the countryside attacking the Germans and 
sabotaging communications and industries. German methods of repres- 
sion followed the usual procedure; a curfew was imposed in Estonia as 
early as May, 1942, surveillance squads were instituted in all factories 
and workshops, and punitive itions were carried out in many dis- 
tricts. The number of partisan adherents increased, however, as many 
young men fled to them to escape military or labour conscription. By 
the middle of 1943 Russian air raids were adding to the factors causing 
unrest; raids previqusly had been few and far between, but from the 
summer of 1943 there was frequent and effective Russian bombing of 

_ Tallinn, Narva, Paldiski, and other ports. A.R.P. services were ordered 
by a decree of April, -1943 under the control of the local Luftwaffe - 
officials. 

On the whole, Germati efforts to récrnit for the Baltic S.S. Legions 
were a complete failure, except in the case of Estonia where, it was 
reported in the German Baltic press, some 20,000 volunteers had jomed 
the Legion by the middle of May, 1943. Many Estonians fied to the 
partisans to escape conscription, however, as did most of the ex-officers 
and reserve officers of the former Latvian Army. Lithuanian engineer 
battalions were formed as an alternative to the ordinary military service, 
but the attempt to form a Lithuanian Legion broke down completely 
and ended in mass arrests. In the late autumn of 1943 military con- 
scription was introduced in Estonia and Latvia, and the 1924 and 1925 
classes in Estonia and the 1915-24 classes in Latvia were called up. 
The results of this were more satisfactory from the German point of 
view than those of the ostensibly “voluntary” recruitment, and on Jan. 
31, 1944 a general mobilization was proclaimed by Dr. Mae, head of the 
Estonian ‘“‘Self-Administration”. All men of the 1904-23 classes were 
to be conscribed, while all males between 17 and 60 who were not thus _ 
mbilized were to be liable for service in a Selbstschutz or Home Guard. 

The general response to this call-up was apparently satisfactory, even 
when allowance has been made for the exaggerations of German propa- 
ganda, and many Estonians no doubt responded, notin a desire to co- 
operate with the Germans, but in a national urge-to protect their 
country from another invasion. The underground organizations did not 
appear to give the people any definite lead in opposition to this mobiliz- 

‘ation, probably because they realized that only by collaboration with 
the Germans could the native populations dcquire any arms. 

This order for mobilization of the native population in Estonia was a 
new departure in German policy; the serious need for assistance in man- 
power could alone explain the decision of the ee to 
arm the peoples under their control. The Germans probably trusted to 
the effectiveness of their own anti-Russian propaganda and to the 
Baltic States’ desire for independence to make sure that the arming 

_of the native peoples would not be the signal for them to rise against 
their German conquerors. Anti-German feeling found, on the whole, its - 
most active expression in Lithuania. In Sept., 1943 General Kubiliunas 
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warned the population that those who failed to Wy information con- 
cerning persons engaged in sabotage would be liable to deportation and 
the destruction of their homes, and on Oct. 13, the village of Myliunai 
was razed to the ground by the Germans in reprisal for acts of sabotage, 
and, among other things, for signalling directions to Russian aircraft 
who were supplying local i with arms. Also in Sept., 1943 
Kubiliunas signed an order for the immediate organization of voluntary 
local self-defence detachments to protect the lives and property of in- 
habitants threatened by “Bolshevik elements” in the country and to 
combat Soviet partisans and any parachutists who might land in 
Lithuania. This organization represented a revolution in German policy, 
which had hitherto refused to allow the formation of a native militia for 
service only in Lithuania; it indicated the strength of Lithuanian re- 
sistance to all attempts to mobilize the people for service on the 
Eastern front, and also the growing fears of the Germans in face of the 
Russian advance. : 

Hatred of German rule had been growing for some time throughout 
the Baltic territories. The chief causes of discontent had always been 
the imposition of forced labour on large sections of the people, and also 
the wholesale requisitioning of all farm produce for the German Army. 
Though the States had been forced to surrender their whole economy to 
German exploitation and were being urged into military collaboration 
with the Germans, there had been no sign of any reciprocal concession 
of national independence on the part of the Germans. Even when they 
were trying to rally the utmost support from the local people, theynever 
committed themselves further than to declare that the future status 
of the Baltic territories and their relations with the Reich could not be 
determined until the Russian danger had been removed. With war 
once more sweeping over the States the hopes of national independence 

_receded even further. : ; 

On Feb. 2, 1944 the Russians crossed the old Russo-Estonian 
frontier in the extreme north, and their advance into Estonia was the 
signal for a rush of refugees, with the consequent turmoil in mternal 
affairs. The towns along the eastern frontiers of Latvia and Estonia 
were evacuated during January and early February, but the plans 
made rapidly deteriorated into a disorganized flight, with the 
accompanying problems of transport and accommodation for the 
refugees. Preparations were made in the spring for the reception in 
East Prussia of. 1} million refugees from the Baltic States and East 
Poland, and many German civilians left the main Baltic towns. Later 
on, the German armies, when retreating, adopted a “scorched earth” 
policy throughout the Baltic territories, and drove before them large 
numbers of the local inhabitants, together with their cattle. By the 
end of September all the mainland of Estonija had been cleared of 
German troops, CM c 


THE DEVELOPMENTS IN GREECE 


A Day-to-day Summary 


Dec. 5.—Gen. Scobie’s H.Q. reported sporadic fighting between the 
eae and gendarmerje’and Left-wing parties in Athens; also fighting 

tween Right- and Left-wing elements, British troops intervehed ona 
number of occasions and in a few cases had to take action to prevent 
bloodshed. At one place tanks fired a few rounds into houses held by 
Left-wing elements which were attacking the civil prison, where a 
number of alleged collaborationists were being held. British troops 
guarding the prison in conjunction with the gendarmerie suffered 
casualties. Left-wing elements had abducted a number of Greek army 
and naval officers and civilians. 

Unofficial reports stated that troops of the Mountain Brigade arrived 
in Athens, and led to fenewel of Seine imaa parts of the city. 
Much of the fighting was between E.L.AS. and EDES. forces, but 
when British troops entered the H.Q. of the E.D.E.S. members of the 
E.L.A.S., who were attacking it, withdrew. British troops also re- 
occupied all but 2 of the police stations in the Piraeus which had been 

held by the E.L.A.S. the previous day. 
> It was learnt that in a pada on Dec. 3 (which was not heard 
owing to the cu off of the electric current) M. Papandreou 
- announced that the Government had agreed that a force of E.L.AS. 
equal in strength to the combined Mountain Brigade, Sacred Battalion, 
and E.D.ES. would be maintained after the demobilization of the 
see guerrillas. . 

o cheer the veteran Liberal leader, told the press that on Dec. 
4heh been asked by the Prime Minister to form a new Cabinet, and 
that the Léft and extreme Left, as well as other parties, had agreed to 
serve under him. But the British Ambassador and Gen. Scobie had 
both told him that in the view of the British Government any change 
see cae in the Greek Government was impossible, and the General 

asked him to support M. Papandreou. 

He had replied that if he did so he would be “supporting a dictator- 
ship”, which he found it impossible to do. 

Mr. Churchill, in a statement in Parliament on Dec. 5 on the 
Athens disturbances said E.A.M. had announced their intention of 
holding a demonstration on Dec. 3. The Government at first authorized 
this, but withdrew their permission when E.A.M. called for a general 
strike to begin on Dec. 2. The strike in fact came into force early on 
Dec. 3. Later that morning the E.A.M. demonstration moved to the 
principal square of Athens, in spite of the Government ban. “On the 
- evidence so far available’, he said, “I am not prepared to.say who 
started the firing which then took place. The police suffered one fatal 
casualty and had 3 men wounded. The latest authentic reports give 
the demonstrators’ casualties as 11 killed and 60 wounded . . . there was 
no further shootmg and by 4.30 the crowd had dispersed and tran- 
quillity was restored.” 

Greece was faced with the most desperate economic problems, apart 
from the civil war, and “we and our American allies are doing our 
utmost to give assistance, and our troops are acting to prevent’ blood- 
shed. Sometimes it is necessary to use force for this. The main burden 
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falls on us and the responsibility is within our sphere. That is the mili- 
tary sphere agreed upon with our principal allies”. 

If Greek life and economy were to be rebuilt internal stability must 

be maintained, and pending a general election the authority of the 
constitutional Government must be accepted and enforced throughout 
the country. ‘No Government could have a sure foundation so long as 
there were private armies owing allegiance to a group, a party, or an 
eae G . a - 
. The -wing and Communist Ministers had just resigned rather 
than implement measures, to which they had already agreed, for the 
replacement of the E.A.M. police and guerrillas by regular national 
services. In addition the E.A.M. called a general strike. 

Britain’s position was extremely clear. It was a matter for the Greek 
people alone whether they had a Monarchy or a Republic, a Govern- 
ment of Right or of Left. But until they were in a position to decide 
“we shall not hesitate’, Mr. Churchill said, ‘‘to use the considerable 
British army now in Greece, and being reinforced, to see that law and. 
order are maintained. It is our belief that in this course H.M. Govern- 
ment have the support of an overwhelming majority of the Greek 
people’. They wished to help Greece in every possible way, but 
could not do so if the tommy-guns provided for use against the Ger- 
mnans were now used in an attempt ta impose a Communist dictatorship 
without the people being able to express their wishes. Í ` 

In reply to questions, Mr. Churchill said they certainly took å great 
responsibility in intervening. It would be very mutch easier to sail 
- away and allow everything to degenerate, as it wquld, into anarchy or a 
Communist dictatorship, very quickly. But they did not feel, having ' 
gone so far, that ened ought to look back or take their hands from the 
plough. They would certainly not be able to do so. They would cer- 
tainly take care that the Greek Government was not used to fasten 
any rule of a faction upon the Greek people. That Government 3 
days ago represented all parties, but the Communists and the E.A.M. 
suddenly left on the eve of a quite evident attempt to overthrow the 
settled Government. i 

Dec. 6.—Gen. Scobie’s H.Q. statèd that before dawn E.L.A.S, troops 
began to advance into the Government quarters in Athens, which were 
guarded by British troops. Fighting ensued there and also near the 
Acropolis, where British troops going to relieve a detachment protecting 
the area were fired on. Armoured cars and tanks then went to the 
scene of the action. In local actions elsewhere there were fatal British 
casualties. Greek regular forces were clearing E.L.A.S. troops from 
certain quarters of the city. | 

At Kalamata 600 dock workers returned to work in spite of the . 
declared’strike, and weapons which had been seized by the E.L.A.S. 
were returned to the British authorities in the port. - 

There was defmite evidence that a number of ex-German soldiers 
were being employed in the E.L.A.S. ranks. 

Unofficial reports stated that British forces captured the E.A.M. 
H.Q. in Korai St. and the K.K.E. (Communist Party) H.Q.im Constitu- 
tion Square. E.L.A.S. troops captured the police station at Plaka, 
and attacked British forces nearby. Fighting continued in the Acropolis 
area. 5 f 
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ht-wing elements, incl the “X” group (accused by the Left 
of = collaborators with nding the X weet rted to be looting 
and, in the guise of helping the British, paying off old scores. The police 
continued to fire on people in the streets from time to time apparently 
quite irresponsibly. 

Ships lying in barbour with relief stores moved out to sea owing to 
attempts by E.L.A.S. to seize them. Military Liaison started soup 
png for the population, who had been akable to buy-food for 4 

The EAM. announced that they had seized wer in Macedonia, 
declaring that M. Papandreou’s Governmertt had forfeited its rights. 
They seized several public offices in Salonika and ‘ordered the dissolu- 
tion of the National Guard. 

Dec. 7.—British troops made progress in systematically clearing the 
centre of Athens. In the Eleusis area a general commanding 4,000 
E.A.M. was reported to have refused to bring in his-men to fight in 
Athens, and leaflets dropped on Gen. Sarafis’s H.Q. in Lamia were 
stated to be having mek efect 

An important German officer. was captured with the E. LAS., with 
whom a number of Germans and Italians were known to be serving. 

Gen. Scobie’s H.Q. reported progress in most areas in Athens ' 

stiff resistance, but in the outskirts and at the Piraeus rebels 
had taken up entrenched positions and mortared the barracks area 
held by Greek regulars. Marines were landed the previous day to hel lp 
clear snipers from the area round the Navy House in the Piraeus. 
few Bulgarians and Italians were captured, 

Relief activities in Athens were almost entirely suspended, and the 
bakeries ceased to issue the bread ration. 

M. Papandreou told the press that the less extreme members of 
E.A.M. resigned from office with the greatest reluctance and were 
most definitely unwilling to destroy national unity. His Government 
were in no way to blame for the turn events had taken—all the evidence 
showed that the extreme Left planned a coup d’dai—and his own 
relations with the E.A.M. Ministers had been excellent. 

Other reports indicated that Gen. Sarafis had been ready to sign 
the order for disbanding the E.L.A.S., but was afraid to do so; also 
that the main body of E.L.A.S. were quite oo to stop fighting, but 
their leaders were afraid of the men who were directing it—most of 
them politicians, not soldiers. . 

Gen. Scobie stated in an interview that he had given orders that 
aae of “X” bands were to be disarmed and arrested, adding ‘‘the 

ee eee They have tried to use 
British soldiers as cover to pay off old scores. believe this civil 
war is being ordered by a mere handful of extremists. I am sure the 
vast majority of the E.L.A.S. troops would be glad of a reason to end 
it now”. 

The E.L.AS. central committee issued a statement. addressed to 
Gen. Scobie declaring that M. Papandreou did not punish traitors, 
- maintained quislings in Government service, and allowed the existence 
of large armed forces organized by the enemy. 

M. Papandreou, in a detailed prepared statement said they ‘were 
defending liberty against violence, and accused the Left-wing of 
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a capa ub iia His main points were: E.L.A.S. had become 
independent army within the State. THe Cabinet had that 


the E of the guerrillas would take place, and that public 
security i in the future would be applied by the N ational Guard, which 
‘was to be formed by national agreement. At that point came the 
rupture. 2 

After the liberation of the country there was no more reason for the 
existence of the guerrillas. The keeping of armed forces by one party 
was not democracy—it was Fascism. 

The resignation of the Ministers of the extreme left was the starting 
point of an organized couf d’#at against the State, and there was full 
proof of this. On Dec. 3 evening the central committee of the E.A.M. 
` was re-established, and their decisions published in the Communist 

organ Risopastis. These were that a popular demonstration should be 

held in Constitution Square in defiance of the Government’s orders, 

and that a general strike should be organized for Dec. 4; also that 

E.L.A.S. should no 1 give allegiance to the Government and to 
` Gen. Scobie, but hoali becomé an independent army. Zevgos declared 

in Rtzopasts that “now the task lies with the powder-covered warriors 
- of E.L.A.S., who are being asked to surrender the weapons they have 
honoured in battle”. 

In the provinces E.L.A.S. started breaking up the National Guard, 
constituted under common agreement. The Government forbade the 
demonstration on Dec. 3 because they understood that it was the 

ing of a revolution. Developments proved they were right, 
because it took place in defiance of orders, the demonstrators were 
armed, they threw a hand-grenade in the doorway of his house, and in 
Constitution Square they attacked the police andedisarmed them. 

Dec. 4 and 5 were days of continual revolutionary. activity. ‘The 
demonstrators were killmg and abducting policemen and civilians, 
and thére was a danger of their occupying the whole city. - 

To face this coup d@’état British forces were helping them, but this 
wag not intervention. It was not only a friendly service to them, but a 
duty also, because the situation was a result of the war and of the 
assistance the Allies gave to the guerrillas. 

He also recalled that the collaboration of the parties in the Govern- 
ment was based on the Lebanon Charter and the Government declara- 
tion of Oct. 18. 

He had been given an assurance of complete solidarity by all his. 
Ministers, and the result of his conversations with M. Sophoulis was 
that the Liberal Ministers remained in the Cabinet. 

The Greek National Radio re aie that when the enrolment of the 
National Guard began, E.A. oposed that some units of the guer- 
rilla forces should be preserved, ang that E.L.A.S. units should equal 
in numbers those of the combined strength of the E.D.E.S., the ee 
tain Brigade, and the Sacred Battalion. M. Papandreou had 
this proposal, and, after some difficulty, obtained the approval lol ine 
Right-wing parties, in the interests of national unity. But when the 
plan was bro ougtt before the Cabinet for ture an E.A.M. Minister 
propor a different one, demanding the lution of the Mountain 

rigade and the Sacred Battalion. 

Proposals for sending most of the armed units to ihe frontiers were 
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ine ected by the extreme Left, and members of the E.L.A.S. National 
tia refused to hand over their arms to the National Guard. The 
Government accordingly issued strict orders for the surrender of arms, 
but 6 of the E.A.M. Ministers bee tater rather than sign these orders, 
and E.A.M. demonstrations were arranged. 

Dec. 8.—Gen. Scobie’s HQ. reported that rebels continued to 
concentrate on the capital, and showed no signs of slackening in their 
resistance. .Over 900 officers and men had been captured and handed ` 
over to the Greek authotities. Ninety were in civilian clothes, and a 
number of women had also been captured. They were disarmed and 
then released. 

Unprovoked attacks on British troops were increasing. R.A.F. 
aircraft dropped leaflets on the outskirts of Athens. Greek aircraft 
took no part in any operations, but continued to harry the Germans i in, 
Crete. 

It was announced that the military command had begun proceedings 
against the ringleaders of the civil war. 

Casualties to date were stated to include 600 policemen, including 
wounded and missing. British casualties were very light. 

Mr. Eden, i id Parliament, emphasized that “our 
purpose is to enable the Greek people’ to express their own will gnd 
decision, but we must insist that that expression shall be through the 
ballot- box, ‘and not by the bomb.” As to whether the Greek Govern- 
ment represented the people or had a basis of popular support, how 
could that be ascertained except by the ballot-box? 

The British Government were perfectly conscious that the Greek 
Government in Cairo at one time was not wholly representative, and. 
that was why they sought to bring out representatives of the various 
parties. They brought out various persons, including M. Papandreou, 
and members of EAM. and of the Communist Party. Asa result, a , 
conference was held in the Lebanon in May, they arrived at agreement, 
and a Governmefit was set up. Unfortunately, when the E.A.M. 
leaders got back to Greece they had difficulty with their own followers, 
but after that slight hiatus the ranks were closed again, and eventually, 
in August, the Government was formed, composed of all parties. The 
leaders of the E.A.M. parties had previously assured M. Papandreou 
that the party’s Ministers would continue in office till elections were 
held. 

All the 24 Ministers were Republicans. M. Papandreou had been in 
exile from the pene of the Metaxas dictatorship because of his 
- opposition to it efi he (Mr. Eden) was in Athens no one said any-. 
thing about the police having Fascist tendencies.. On Oct. 18 M. 
- Papandreou, on his return to Athens, said the Government would 
pursue the policy of trying to reorganize the armed forces on solely 
national and military criteria as was agreed at Lebanon, The Army 
should be at the Government’s order, and it would be the rule and 
practice that it could belong neither to the parties nor to private 
mdividuals. 

- Communists he saw in Athens told him (Mr. Eden that they were 
completely loyal to M. Papandreou, and the difficulties which caused 
the rift occurred later. It had been agreed by the whole Cabinet that 
demobilization shouid: take place in two stages. On Dec. 1 the E.A.M. 
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police were to be replaced by a national guard. On Dec. 10 the guer- 
rillas were to be demobilised, and replaced by a national army, three 
more classes being called up. The British Government were going to 
supply 40,000 uniforms. i 
On Nov. 30 an agreement for the demobilization of the guerrillas 
was drawn up by the E.A.M. Ministers themselves. In this they 
provided that the Mountain Brigade and the Sacred Battalion were 
not to be demobilized, and that E.L.A.S."was to retain the brigade of 
oe sand E.D.E.S. were to be given some small force. At the 
ast moment the E.A.M. Ministers changed their attitude and insisted 
on the disbanding of Greek regular units, and with that the other 
Ministers refused to agree. They were. willing that the E.A.M. brigade 
should remain; they were not prepared to see the disbandment of this 
‘one regular force which many wished would go again into action against 
the Germans. It was on that issue that the split came, and not because 
of any advice or instruction from the British Government. 
It was, therefore, not true to say that agreement was ever reache 
about demobilization. As a result of the failure the E.A.M. police’ 
refused to hand in their arms, and M.*Papandreou circulated a decree 
enforcing the Government’s decision. The E.A.M. Ministers refused to 
sign it and resigned. It was after this that Gen. Scobie issued his 
broadcast ` 


Before Greece was liberated the leaders of the two resistance armies 
were brought together, and an agreement was reached with them and 
with the Greek Government that all Greek forces, including all guer- 
rillas, should serve under the direct command of Geh. Scobie, and 
“these ‘actions of the E.A.M. Ministers and of the E.L.A.S, commanders 
were a breach of the agreement between the military commanders 
apart from the political side altogether. k 
. As for M. Sophoulis there had never been the slightest chance that 
he could have formed a Government including all the parties. He had 
frequently criticized M. Papandreou for making too many concessions . 
to E.A.M. and E.L.AS. > 

If asked why Britain went int6 Greece at all he would reply that the 
country was without produce, and Germany had done all in her power 
to destroy it. The people would have starved, and for that reason 
they thought they ought to intervene. Order must be restored, and 
then free elections would be held, and they wished to help in holdi 
them and invited their allies to help them in doing that. He beli 
the great mass of the people were not interested in E.A.M., E.LAS., 
or E.D.E.S.; they were much more interested in getting something to ` 
- eat, and their life restored again. : 

(See also ths second part of Mr. Cheerchill’s statement of Dec. 8, 
page 1109.) f 

Dec. 9.—Gen. Sarafis assured Gen. Scobie that he was still under his 
command and would obey his orders. He then went to Elensis for a 
conference with his staff officers in an attempt to reach a peace 
settlement. : : 

Some 10,000 E.L.A.S.: troops on the outskirts of Athens to 
move, contrary to Gen. Scobie’s orders, and were attacked by FF, 
aircraft 


Gen. Scobie’s H.Q. reported increased activity by the rebels, including 
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the demolition of an important bridge in the Piraeus. In the eastern’ 
suburbs Greek regular troops repulsed rebel attacks. 

Dec. 10.—M. Papandreou, lin a statement, said “the civil war 
cease at the moment when the leaders of the extreme Left declare 
they are ready to keep their word in regard to the common programme 
for the disbandment and disarmament of the partisan forces”. He 
also declared that all tist guerrilla groups had been disarmed with 
“ the help of the British Command, and that, throughout the fighting, 
he had kept the men of the old anti-Communist “security battalions 
in internment camps. 

It was not a political question; what caused the trouble was the 
insistence of one party to maintain its private army. He had done™ 
“incredible things’, he said, and made concession after concession, but 
there was one he could not make, because if Greece was to be a State. 
the Army must belong to the State. 

If the extreme Leftists believed the majority were on their side they 
would not have risen, but would have agreed to disarming and remained 
in office till a free election could be held. 

He also said that when Mr. Eden was in Athens he was told by the 
Communist leaders that it was only M: Papandreou who inspired 
confidence in them as president of a national Government. : 

Gen. Scobie’s H.Q. reported considerable progress in clearing the 
eastern suburbs. The rebels were more active in the Piraeus area. In 
central Athens rebel attacks on the gendarmerie barracks were repulsed 
by regular Greek units, supported by tanks. An R.A.F. 
announced the o ‘of an air offensive against the rebels. E.L.A.S. 
concentrations in the foothills a few miles east of Athens were bombed 
and fired on by Spitfires, which were also patrolling the Kephissia 
road north of Athens. 

At Salonika the E.L.A.S. general was reported to have overruled the 


- „orders of his political commissar and got men back to work on the 


unloading and distribution of supplies. In Athens the strike continued.’ 

Unofficial reports on the political situation indicated that one of the 
chief reasons why E.A.M. refused to allow its police and’gendarmerie 
to be disbanded was its distrust of the civil police, many of whom had 
been collaborators with the Germans. The Government had taken no 
steps to purge this force or any other service, despite the presence in 
the Cabinet of 7 E.A.M. Ministers, 

There were also indications of differences between E.A.M. and K.K.E., 
and E.A.M. ex-Ministers were stated to be hiding owing to fear of 

The central committee of E.L.A.S. issued a proclamation declaring 
that the battle had been forced on them by M. Papandreou and by Mr. 
Leeper and Gen. Scobie. The British should remam neutral, and would 
then be in no danger. : 

These leaders were reported to be terrori members of their party 
into carrying dn the fight, though the bulk a the E.L.AS. army was 
very reluctant to take part. They had also wrung concession after 
concession from M. Papandreou and then, when he refused any more, 
smashed national unity. They were able to obtain much’support owing 
largely to distrust of the Government for its failure to carry out the 
house-cleaning the people desired. 
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M. Svolos told a British press TANEN that to end hostilities 
they must start by finding a new Government of national unity, under a 
new leader, in which K.K.E. and all Left-wing parties must collaborate. 
The military question must be handed over for solution to a military 
personality with a democratic outlook. : 

Al. trates of past dictatorships must disappear. After so much 
bloodshed “the masses called for a guarantee of security. The new 
Government must act on its own initiative and responsibility to solve 
the country’s internal problems and it must have entire freedom of 
action. 

Dee. 11. —Some 25, 000 E.L.A.S. troops were reported to be massed in © 


~ -and around Athens, and British reinforcements were stated to be on 


their way there. The rebels had attacked d the night to regain 
points lost in the market district. They also e many attacks on a 
British-held building belonging to the University College. 

The Mountain Bri , with British assistance, made progress in 
wooded foothills north-east of the city, capturing rebel strongpoints. 

E.L.A.S. were also sy geal to be drafting forces towards the areas 
held by the E.D.E.S. in the E 

Distribution of flour to org was resumed, after E.L.A.S. had 
promised not to interfere. 

F.-M. Alexander and Mr. Harold Macmillan arrived in Athens. 

Dec. 12.—British H.Q. reported no slackening of rebel resistance. In 
Athens there was extensive infiltration into the area cleared during the 
previous few days and ma ee often in civilian clothes, were picketing 
all roads out of the city. Reinforcements were landed. 

Gen. Scobie received M. Porphyrogennis, the Communist ex-Minister 
of Labour, who came, at his own request, as an emissary of E.A.M. to 
ask whether agreement was possible. Gen. Scobie gave him the British 


terms, making the following clear: 


(1) E.L.A-S. forces must carry out his orders as troops placed under > ' 


his command by the Caserta agreement, These orders were, and 
remained, to evacuate Attica. 

(2) Orders must be issued to all E.L.A.S. supporters in Athens and 
the Piraeus to cease resistance and hand in their arms. Specific orders 
would be issued as to this. The number of supporters was well known, 
and unless the surrender of arms was on a satisfactory scale, it would 
not be considered that this condition bad been fulfilled. 

(3) As soon as these requirements had been fulfilled Gen. Scobie 
undertook to inform Field-Marshal Alexander, who would initiate the 
necessary steps to put an end to the present turmoil in Greece and 
restore to all Greeks, whatever their opinions, peace and full enjoyment 
of their democratic liberties, the first step to which must be the dis- 
bandment of all private armies. 

(At Caserta in September, Gens. Sarafis and Zervas declared “their 
full acceptance of the orders of the Greek Government and of the 
Supreme Allied Commander, under whose orders the Greek Govern- 
ment has placed all Greek forces operating in Greece”. 

Unofficial reports estimated the strength of the E.L.A.S. forces at 
70,000 or more throughout Greece. ‘ 

Dec. 18.—British H.Q. reported the laun of two determined 
attacks by the rebels against a Greek brigade in the eastern sector and 
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British troops near the city centre. Both were held. Further reinforce- 
ments arrived. The R.A.F. supported the ground troops. Tension 
continued in the Salonika and Patras areas, and there was considerable 
‘movement of guerrillas throughout the country. 

Unofficial reports stated that rebels broke into a British barracks, 
but were captured after fighting. ,E.L.AS. ht up heavier guns 
and shelled the city centre, especially the Bae Hi H.Q. in the night. 
In general, the rebels were increasingly on the offensive. 

Prof. Svolos, former Finance Minister and a member of E.A.M., 
was reported to have written to the Secretary-General of the Communist 
Party recommending the acceptance of the British terms. 

The Government were understood to have protested to the Allied 
Armistice Commission in Sofia about an alleged supply of arms by 
Bulgars to E.L.A.S. troops in Macedonia. . i 

“Gen. Plastiras, the former Liberal Premier who had been inexile in . 
France since 1983 arrived in Athens in response to'a request by M. 
Papandreou. 

E.A.M. radio service calling itself “Free Greece” was reported 
to be broadcasting anti-British atrocity stories. 

Dec. 14.—M. Sophoulis, in a statement as reported by Cairo radio, 
said “every Greek knows that the E.A.M. would have revolted even if 
the Government had accepted all its demands... At the mia 
the German occupation E.A.M. was a national organization, includi 
a large proportion of democrats who made the mistake of appealing 
to all elements so as to increase theif ranks. Immediately, realizing 
that they had been supplanted by intransigent ET who were 
incited by the Bulgarians, the democrats withdrew. Until the eve of 
the uprising, that is, until the funerals (of the demonstrators killed on 
Dec. 3) E.A.M. had never concealed its- -sympathies for the Com- 
munists. To-day it is trying to present itself to the outside world as a 
democratic organization, claiming that it has the support of the police, 
the Air Force, and the Navy. But it dare not put these claims before 
the Greek people. . 

The official paper, Ellas, declared that the Communist leaders were 

- preparing, as usual, to escape far from Athens to save themselves, and 
were abandoning to their fate their collaborators and credulous victims. 

The E.A.M. Committee released their communiqué of Dec. 12 to 
Gen. Scobie, in which they charged him with using tanks, artillery, and 
aircraft to strafe houses, causing the death of women and children. 
The German barbafian conquerors had never used such means, it said, 
and it was necessary to use military methods and “to prohibit any 
movement of your fighting forces throughout the count 

British H.Q. reported more progress in the Piraeus aie local rebel 
attacks. In attacks on the centre of Athens the previous day the 
rebels-wore captured uniforms of troops of the Mountain Brigade. All 
civilians were ordered to stay iridoors in central Athens except from- 
12 to 2. 

The rebels resumed the shelling of the centre of Athens. The police 
were reported to be making many arrests, and imprisoning people for ~ 
no other reason than that they were suspected of Left tendencies, while 
E.L.A.S. were seizing many hostages taken E from 
Right-wing supporters. $ . 
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Food distribution and relief operations of all kinds were at a stand- 
stil, largely owing to attacks on lorries by E.L.A.S. snipers. Appeals 
were made to them to respect the Red Cross and allow distribetion of 
supplies. ` 

Stro infantry reinforcements and hundreds of tons of apie 
Fant R.A.F. ’planes from Italy. 

The EA. M.-controlled Athens radio announced the capture of the 
aerodromes at Tatoi and Eleusis. 

Dec. 15.—British H.Q. reported that ifisurgents made an unpro- 
voked attack on Indian troops north of Patras. In Athens sighting 
continued, and in the Piraeus an attack was made at the western 
of Phaleron Bay. It was repulsed. Guerrilla activity continued in the 


- Salonika area. E.L.A.S. forces in Athens observed a truce for the 


e of Red Cross and U.N.R.R.A. vehicles distributing supplies to 
oer tals and feeding centres. 

ns was announced that Mr. Macmillan had seen M. Sophoulis. 

Unofficial reporfs stated that both the Government and- E.A.M. 
were ‘circulating atrocity stories and abuse of each other, and E.A.M. 
in broadcasts accused the British of murdering all the prisoners they 
took. 

Dec. 18.—Gen. Scobie received the reply of E.A.M. to his terms. It 

ted them on the following conditions: the formation of a Govern- 
ment of national unity; the temporary withdrawal from Athens and 
the Piraeus of the Mountain Brigade and fhe Sacred Battalion; dis- 
armament of the gendarmerie; and abstention of the British forces 
from intervention in Greek internal affairs, and especially in the forma- 
tion of a new Government. 

Gen. Scobie replied that he must continue to insist on the fulfilment 
of the condition that all E.L.A.S. supporters in the Athens area should 
cease resistance and hand in their arms. The Sacred Battalion was not 
in the Attica area, and the former Security Battalions had all been 
disarmed, while none of the officers or men held as State prisoners had 
been released. 

Further, the British forces had scrupulously adhered to the Caserta. 
Agreement (of Sept. 26, under which Gen. Sarafis and Gen. Zervas 
accepted the orders of the Government and of the Supreme Allied 
Commander). He assured them that as soon as E.L.A.S. ceased 
resistance he would report to Field-Marshal Alexander, but “one of the 
first steps that will be necessary. . . will be the disbandment of all 

forces of whatever political creed; with a view to the re- 
constitution of regular national forces”. 

He was prepared to order the Mountain Brigade to return to barracks 
on condition that his two requirements were fully carried out. 

The text was published of a telegram of Dec. 8 to Gen. Scobie from 
Gen. Sarafis, who said that from the start of the patriot resistance he 
had attempted to unite the opaa to help the Allies more effectively 
and to avoid civil war. Unfortunately the British Military Mission 
favoured the creation of independent forces, particularly those hostile 
to- E.L.A.S., and this accounted for repeated clashes between the 
various guerrillas. He also accused the Government of taking no action 
against collaborators, “quite poy. because some members of the 
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Government had collaborated during the German occupation in “the 
creation of security battalions...the Government attempted to 
officer these battalions with known Fascists. It also insisted that the 
Sacred Battalion and the Mountain Brigade—both well known for 
their Fascist views—should be retained as units of the regular army. 
This led eventually to the resignation of the E.A.M. Ministers. The 
Government has ceased to represent national unity. Police attacked 
demonstrators without reason... The struggle now going on is not a 
Aren of anarchists, but of free , people fel fighting for their freedom”. 

Gen. Sarafis also declared th vernment had beeh appointed 
bya who should himself be tried for his actions, and alleged that 
Gen. Scobie was trying to ‘ ‘conquer and’ occupy Greece” and was 

“taking the place of the Germans”. 

Gen. Scobie pointed out to the press that the disarming of civilians 
had been adhered to irrespective of their parties, including the Royal- 
ists, and that the former sine battalion personnel were still in 
custody as prisoners of the State. National Guard battalions had been 
called up by age groups and armed in accordance with a decree passed 
by a previous Government. The officers were approved by all the. 
Ministers, including those of E.A.M. He also can that his order for 
the evacuation of Attica was agreed to by Gen. Sarafis at Caserta, but 
never implemented by him. 

Unofficial reports stated that Archbishop Damaskinos told the press 
that he had been approached on the subject of a Regency, and had 

lied that he wo ald consent. 

ritish H.Q. reported no change in ihe general situation in Athens. 
The R.A.F. silenced an E.L.A.S. radio station north of Athens. Pro- 
gress was made in clearing the Piraeus. 

-Gen. Scobie issued the text of the Caserta Agreement. It was signed 
by Gen. Wilson, then Supreme Allied Commander, Mediterranean, 
Mr. Macmillan, M. Papandreou, Gen. Zervas, and Gen. Sarafis, and 

provided that all guerrilla forces placed themselvés under the orders 
ot the Greek Government, which, in its turn, placed these forces under 
the orders of Gen. Scobie, who had Been nominated G.O.C. Forces in 
Greece. 

The guerrilla leaders declared that they would forbid any attempt b 
units under their command to take the law into their own hands. S 
action would be treated as a crime. Asr Athens no action was 
to be taken save under the direct orders of Gen. Scobie. ` 

The security battalions “are considered as instruments of the enemy. 
Unless they surrender according to the order issued by the G.O.C. 
they will be treated as enemy formations. ” 

s inally, “all guerrilla forces, in order to put an end to past rivalries, 

declare that they will form a national union in order to co-ordinate their 
activities in the best interests of the common struggle”: 

tional orders were attdched agreeing to frontier boundaries 

between the E.D.E.S. and E.L.A.S. forces and providing for plans to 
harass the.German retreat. They made the two guerrilla generals 
responsible to Gen. Scobie for the maintenance of law and order, pre- 
vention of civil war and the killing of Greeks by Greeks, prevention of 
unjustifiable arrest, and assistance m establishing a see civil authority 
for. the distribution of relief, . ` 
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Dec. 17.—British H.Q. reported further progress in the Piraeus and 
localized fighting in the city sector, with increased sniping the previous 
day. All Empire troops had been successfully evacuated from Krioneri, 
in western Greece. 

In the Salonika area the Socialist Party and the Union of Popular 
Democracy (E.L.D.) broke away from the E.A.M. and the leaders of 
both parties were arrested by E.L.A.S. 

Gen. Plastiras, in an appeal to E.L.A-S. to lay down their arms, said 
Greece dealt the first blow at Fascism-and should not be absent when 
the last blow was struck. He urged them to avoid coming into collision 
with the soldiers of the great friendly nation, Great Britain, “thanks to 
whom Greece had been freed and for whom the gratitude of the Greek 
people will be eternal”. 

e said the civil war had been “provoked by a rebellion which bands 
of ill-doers and anarchical elefnents, collaborating with Germans and 
Bulgarians, had long planned, having enrolled by fraud or force a 
number of Greek patriots”. ~ 

The distribution of meals to women and children in the liberated 
.parts of the Piraeus was . British quarters in Athens confirmed 
reports that several hundred Bulgars had recently crossed the frorftier 
into Greece. : 

Dec. 18.—Leaflets signed by Gen. Plastiras were dropped all over 
Athens ap to the Te to “abandon AERE E this fratri- 
cidal rebellion and withdraw to your homes so that the State, with 
undivided attention, may be free to impose order”. He emphasized 
that the war was in its last and hardest phase, and that national duty 
demanded a speedy reorganization of the Army, and concluded, “my 
continuous struggles for democratic liberties, the ightforwardness 
with which I haye always expressed my thoughts, and my inflexible 
insistence on democratic principles give me the right to hope that my 
words will echo in your hearts’. 

British forces begfn operations to clear the Piraeus road, ca 
brewery on its right side which was one of the main E.L.A. ong~ 
points. Parachute troops relieved a force of police oe in “Ate 
Makriyanni barracks. E.L.AS. attacked the R.A.F. H.Q. and the 
Averoff prison, where the quisling Rallis and othér collaborators and 
the former dictator, Gen. Pangalos, were housed. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S STATEMENT ON INTERVENTION 
IN LIBERATED COUNTRIES 


On Dec. 8 Mr. Churchill made a statement during a debate on an 
Oppo a aon motion regarding British intervention in Belgium, Italy, 
G His main points were:—In Belgium at the end of Novem- 

ber there was to be a Putsch to throw out M. Pierlot’s Government, 
which was the only constitutional link with the past and had received 
a vote of confidence by 132 votes to 12 from the Belgian Parliament. 
Demonstrators marched to the Parliament House and lorry loads of 
them came from Mons and other places, heavily armed. Orders were 
sent to stop the lorries on the way and disarm the occupants. Moreover, 
the British military authorities placed light tanks and armoured cars 
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in the side streets near the Parliament House, which the Belgian 
- gendarmerie were defending for the Government. 

This action was taken under the orders of Gen. Erskine, the British 
head of the Anglo-American Mission set up to act as a link between 
the Supreme Commander of the Allied Expeditionary Force and the 
Belgian Government ‘and people. He represented, was directly res- 
ponsible to, and derived his authority from Gen. Eisenhower. 

As to Italy, the British Government had not attempted to put their 
veto on the appointment of Count Sforza. All they would have to say 
about it was that they did not trust the man, nor would they put the 

` slightest confidence in any Government of which he was a dominating 
member. Count Sforza had written’ to Marshal Baddglio on Sept. 23, 
1943 pledging his honour to support him, but as’ soon as he got back to 
Italy he began the long series of intrigues which ended in the Marshal’s 
expulsion from office. Faas 

A six-party Government was then formed under Signor Bonomi, 
but none of the parties had the slightest electoral foundation. They 
had now made another contortion dnd Bonomi had formed another 
Government of 4 of the previous 6 parties. 

As to Greece, when in August it became clear that the position of the 
Germans there would soon be made untenable, he proposed to President 
Roogevelt that they should try to gather forces to enter Greece when 
this was possible, above all, to save Athens from anarchy and starvation. 
Accordingly, at the Quebec Conference, it was proposed that the British 
should prepare a force tó occupy Athens and so pave the way for 

inning relief and for the cctablishenent of law and order and for 
the instalment of the Government, which Britam and the great bulk 
of the United Nations had recognized. Accordingly, on Sept. 14 Gen. 
Wilson was directed by the combined Chiefs of Staff to take the 
necessary action as and when he thought fit. 

All through 1944 they had‘the trouble with Greek Government 
and Greek troops in Egypt. There were mutinies, and repeated resigna- 
tions of Mmisters, but out of all this emerged M. Papan u, who had 
lived all this time in Greece without being in the slightest degree 
subservient to the enemy, and when he came out he restored order to 
the Government. 

In May a meeting was held in the Lebanon between the Government 
and leaders of all the parties and agreement was reached to establish 
a joint Government to take over power when Athens was freed. At 
the same time, in the deepest secrecy, the British expedition was 
yy ada having been duly authorized by the British and U.S. Chiefs 

f Staff. When all was ready Gen. Wilson struck and the enterprise 
succeeded. The Greek Brigade received a great welcome in Athens. 

By this time M. Papandreou had gathered 6 E.A.M. representatives 
into his Government, and M. Sophoulis was already complaining that 
too many E.A.M. and Communist representatives were already 
installed in places of ; . 

Meanwhile.the ELAS. forces were pldnning a descent on Athens 
as a military and political operation and the seizure of power by armed 
force. E.L.A.S. was a mixed body, and were certainly not entirely 
self-seeking in ‘their aims, but during the: years of captivity “the 
wrong element” of the E.A.M. had devoted far more attention to 
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‘beating up and destro e representatives of the E.D.E.S, (under 
Col. Zervas, a man of th Tre et 
the Germans. For the past 2 years E.L.A.S./had devoted themselves 
EASE to preparations. for ‘seizing power. They even had not. 
esitated, on occasion, to help the Germans to catch and+kill the 
rters of E.D.E.S. 
German rule was ‘feeble, and took the form of hideous reprisals 
upon the countryside, and it was from this that by a kind of tacit 
ent the Security Battalions, some of which were a kind of Home 
Guard of the villages against predatory E. L.A.S. bands, came into being. 
Others were formed and acted in a manner contrary to the interests of 
- the country. From these depredations there was, however, a fairly 
well organized plan by which E.L.A. S. should march down and seize 
* Athens, and establish a of terror under the plea that they were 
purging collaborationists. A number of Germans were left behind and 
were fighting in E.L.A.S. ranks, 

Faced by this, the Greek Government tried to arrange Re ated 
disarmament, to be followed by the creation of a National G about 
40,000 strong. This met with a ready response im all districts which 
E.L.A.S. could not dominate, but- was not advanced to a point where 
they could effectively resist the organized movement of subversive 
forces. Also, the police were no sure guarantee of stability. 

Soon after relief supplies af many kinds had n to arrive from 
America and elsewhere events began to move. e E.L.A.S. forces 
began to infiltrate into Athens, and other bodies faved down from 
the northern hills. The 6 E.A.M. Ministers resigned at this timely 


moment. One of them, he believed, was a little slow, but on being told. - 


by telephone that he would be killed if he did not come out, he made 


by British standards) than td attacking . 


haste to follow the general practice. The intention of the E.A.M. who . 


now entered the city was to overthrow by violence the constitutional 
Government and to instal themselves, without anything’in the nature 
of an election, as the violent expression of the people’s will. 

Mr. Churchill declared emphatically that he repudiated the idea that 
democracy could stand upon a yiolent seizure of power by unrepresen- 
tative men, or that it ouA 
of political opponents. 

Early on Dec. 5 he had informed Gen. Wilson that he was responsible 
for. providing sufficient forces on the spot, and very substantial E 

„of highly trained troops which he had already sent were 
forced. At the same time he (Mr. Churchill) directed Gen. Scobie’ to to 
assume complete control of Athens and the surrounding district, and to 


drive out and extirpate the E.L.A.S. bands infesting it. He also 


directed their Ambassador to do his utmost to prevail on M. ee 
dreou, to remain in power. ‘Nothing could be more futile or sill 
dangerous than to have violent street fighting proceeding all roun the 
Prime Minister’s hotel while he was endeavouring to transfer his powers 
_to some other leader, perhaps the aged M. Sophoulis. 
If he was not dismissed by the House “we shal] persist”, he declared, 
“in this policy of clearing Athens and the Athens region of all who are 
rebels to the authority of the constitutional Government of Greece, 
of mutineers to the orders of the Supreme Commander in the Mediter- 
ranean, under whom all the guerrillas have undertaken to serve”. 


d be maintained by terrorism and the killing ` 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE. -AND ATLANTIC 

Enemy air activity continued intermittently over Southern England, 
causing casualties and.damage 

The 2nd Army was hainrered by- extensive floods south-west of 
Arnhem, and was counter-attacked north-east of Nijmegen on'Dec. 4, 
but defeated the attempts to pierce its lines. Mednwhile the occupation 
of Blerick was completed. Heavy rain spread the floods and no further 
movements were reported. 

a Sth Army was prevented from crossing the Roer both by floods 

ee strong opposition; the weather in the Aachen gap was 
on Dec. 8 as the worst fot 40 years, and the German force in 
the sector were for the most part young and highly trained men, the 
best met with since the landings in France. By Dec. 9, however, all 
the west bank of the Roer from north of Linnich to south of Jülich 
was firmly held, but it was not till Dec. 13 that the frontage on the 
river was further extended by the capture of Vichoven, south-east of 
Kirchberg and south of Jülich. On Dec. 16 the 9th closed up on to the - 
Roer with the left flank of the Ist Army, forming a continuous front 
from Linnich to Düren, while north-west of Linnich heavy counter- 
attacks near Lindern were beaten back after some initial loss of ground. 
On Dec. 18 Wurm and Mullendorf were captured. 

The ist Army had to deal with several violent counter-attacks on 
Dec. 6 and 7 from the direction of Inden, 5 miles south of Jülich, and 
in the Bergstem woods. Next day they gained some ag and on 
Dec. 10 attacked on a 12-mile front from just east of Inden down to 
points west of Merode (due west of Düren). Supporting air attacks 
were made on Düren and surrounding places, and very heavy fighting 
took place in Pier and Geich, the former a road junction on the Inden- 
Dfiren road. Ground was gained near Schophoven (north of Pier) 
and down to Gey, and the troops got astride the Asobahn to Cologne, 

vee very strong resistance. A sudden thrust'on Dec. 12 took them 

oven, Merken, and Mariaweiler, near where the Autobahn crosses . 

the Roer, and the Germans now began to retire across the river both 

here and further south, due east of Hürtgen. Merken and Merode were 
also occupied. ‘ 

On Dec. 13 the 1st Army attacked further south, west of Monschau, 
and took Simmerath, Bickenrath, and Rollesbroich. Their prisoners 
since Nov. 16 now totalled over 11,000, making 212,348 since D-day. 
Progress was also made in the Düren sector, Schophoven was cleared 
by Dec. 14, and the Roer reached just east of Pier and Merken. The 
last German bridgehead on the river was split in two by the capture 
of a village 3 miles south of Duren and of the last enemy position north 
of that town. Ground was also gained in the Monschau Forest, and 
many powerful counter-attacks repulsed. 

On Dec. 17 the Germans launched an attack with very strong forces 
all along a 50-mile front between Monschau and Trier. Parachutists 
were dropped behind the American lines, and the Luftwaffe was up in 
strength. The Ist Army’s positions were overrun at some points, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of Honsfeld, south-east of Mon- 
schau, and near Vianden and Echternach, respectively north and north- 
east of Luxemburg city. 

1111 
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The tactical air forces were engaged almost continuously against the 
Germar aircraft trying to ward off`the attacks on their armour, 
transport, and 1. of c., and on Dec. 17 alone shot down 98 ‘planes, 

‘probably destroyed 9, and damaged 47 on this front alone, for the loss 
of 29. 

The 3rd Army was ‘over the frontier on a 30-mile front on. Dec. 5, 
and for 7 days bräcken was both bombed and shelled. The Saar 
was crossed at new points, and tanks entered Sarregtemines on Dec. 6. 
Saarlautern was now virtually clear, and crossings were made at 4 points 
north-west of it, with very violent fighting at Dillingen. Pairole 
crossed the Saar further north, nearMerzig. The best progress was now 
made south-east of Sarreguemines, bringing the 3rd Army’ tọ the 
Maginot Line. On Dec. 7 a tank battle took place at Bining, 10 miles 
south-east of that town, and Montbronn, 4 miles further on was 
captured. Prisoners taken since Nov. 8 now totalled nearly 29,000. 

On Dec. 8 it was stated that the battle for the Siegfried Line was now 
on. North-west of Saarlautern 3rd Army troops were in the belt of 
defences. They had pushed 8 miles into Germany when they were 
counter-attacked, but the crossings of the Saar continued, and Forbach 
was entered, only 5 miles from Saarbrücken. In the Germans . 
fought with great determination for several da Dec. 9 more 
crossings were made, giving the Army 5 bridge eads, and making a 
breach in the Maginot Line below Sarreguemines. In that town also 
bitter street fighting went on for 5 or 6 days, but progress continued 
east and north-east of it, and on Dec. 11 the frontier was reached at 
the Blies-river. Bliesbruck was entered on Dec. 12, and the river 
crossed at Habkirchen, further north-west. At Wittring an important 
undserune factory with 2,000 workers engaged in production of 

By bee. was captured. 

14 the 3rd were beyond Habkirchen, and the enemy salient 
ne S Bliesbouck had been liquidated. But resistance in the Saarlautern 
area and east of Sarreguemines continued to be very stubborn, and 
fierce fighting went on at Roden, Fraulautern, and Ensdorf. 

Persistent enemy counter-attacks at Dillmgen resulted in half the 
town being still in German hands, and Habkirchen was not yet clear. 
Nieder-Gladbach, Reinheim, and Erching were, however, occupied on 
Dec. 16, and progress was made next day in clearing Dilingen. 
Prisoners since Nov. 8 now (Dec. 17) numbered 36,436. 

The 7th Army cleared Selestat on . 5 after nearly 4 days’ fighting, 
but further north near Haguenau met very strong opposition; Haguenau - 
was entered on Dec. 9, however, and enemy resistance in that area then 
collapsed. On Dec. 10 progress was reported north-west of Colmar, 
and the enemy were being squeezed into the Colmar et. The gap 
between the 7th and the French Ist Army was now only 20 miles wide, 
but the Germans were still holding on grimly to the west bank of the 
Rhine along a 4@-mile stretch. 

By Dec. 12 the troops which took Haguenau had pushed on 8 miles 
through the Maginot Line, reached Selz, only a mile from the Rhine, 
and then cleared several places along the river. They also moved 
north-east and on Dec. 15 broke through near Wi , on the 
Palatinate border, crossed. the Lauter and secured bridgeheads near . 

~ Lauterbourg. South-west of Wissembourg Winden and a fort in the 
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Maginot Line were occupied, and next day Lauterbourg was cleared of ’ 
the enemy and several villages taken to the north, giving the Ist Army 
a front 14 miles wide on German soil. 

The French ist Army cleared Thann and the Thur Valley of the 
enemy by Dec. 10, but, on Dec. 14 the Germans attacked “the 
whole of the perimeter of the bulge west of the Rhine south of Colas, 
and seized a hill dominating the Belfort-Mülhouse road. Next day the 
French stated that further penetrations had been prevented, since 
when no further reports came from this front. 

In the air heavy attacks were made on Berlin, Hamm, and Minster 
rail targets (Dec. 5) when 91 enemy fighters were destroyed over 
Berlm alone, for the loss of 34 aircraft, but with many pilots saved; 
on the Leuna oil plant, Bielefeld railyards, and several factories (Dec. 
6) for the loss of 6; Leuna again that night; also Osnabrtick and Giessen 
rail targets, and Berlin factories, when 17 of the enemy were destroyed, 
for the loss of 21; Stuttgart railways and airfields (Dec. 9), for the loss 
of 4; Coblenz and Bingen railways (Dec. 10) for the loss of 4; Giessen, 
Hanau, Frankfurt, and other rail targets (Dec. 11) by over 3,200 US. 
aircraft including escort, for the loss of 14; and Ruhr-targets, railyards 
at Osterfeld, and benzol plant at Meiderich and Brfickhausen by the 
R.A.F., for the loss of one; Leuna again, and rails at Hanau, Darm- 
stadt, and Aschaffenburg (Dec. 12) for the loss of 12, and Essen that 


“night by the R.AF.; Hanover and Kassel factories and rails and 


Ijmuiden U-boat pens ‘Dec. 15) forthe loss of 6; Ludwigshafen chemical 
works, and Hanover and Osnabrtick rails (Dec. 15 night); Siegen steel 
yore and Stuttgart rails (Dec. 16); rail targets at Ulm, Mtnich, Duis- 

burg, Cologne, Coblenz, and Mainz (Dec. 17 night and Dec. 18) for the 


loss of 25; and Gdynia harbour (Dec. 18 night) by the R.A.F. 
-  Severil 


successful ‘attacks were also made on V2 launching sites 
and stores in Holland. In addition night attacks’ were made by 
Mosquitoes on Berlin, etc., and off the Norwegian and Dutch coasts 
several vessels were set on fife, and aircraft shot down. 

The Germans reported on Dec. 6 that eee had blown up the 
gates of the Kreuzschanz lock at Antwerp, paral work in the port, 
since all large vessels had to pass through it. “They also stated that 
flooding of the ground had forced the Allies to eeacnite large areas on 
the south bank of the Lek.’ In the Aachen sector they reported (Dec. 
8) that the Allies had failed to get across the Saar after 3 weeks of 
futile attempts in which they lost heavily. In the south they announced 
(Dec. 5) the completion of mopping-up operations in the Hart forest, 
north of the they toa en Canal. 

On Dec. 11 th itted the penetration of their ljne east of Aachen, 
and slight enemy gains in an all-out attack on a 30-mile front. On 
Dec. 14 they also admitted the loss of some ground to the U.S. Ist 
Army between Monschau and Vossenach, btt next day von Rundstedt 
issued his order of the day to the soldiers of the Western Front, declar- 


ing, “your great hour has struck .- . everything is at You have 
a sacred duty to give e to achieve the superhufman for the 
Fatherland and our Führer Dec. 16 the attack opened with 


thrusts at many points, which soon develo into a major attack, 
and forward U.S. positions between the High Venn and the northern 
part’ pf Luxemburg were overrun, On Dec. 18 they stated that the 
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offensive was making favourable progress, but details could not be 
given for security reasons. The International Information Bureau 
reported that ‘considerable ground had been gained in the area of 
Malmédy and St. Vith, as well as in adjoining sectors to the south. 

On Dec. 11 it was announced that U-boats had sunk 5 supply ships, 
totalling 34,000 tons, and 2 destroyers. 


RUSSIA 

‘No reports were issued of land operations, except for artillery ex- 

changes in East Prussia. At sea Russian Baltic Fleet aircraft sank-6 

transport or cargo vessels off Libau, on their way to Danzig and 
Königsberg, and 3 destroyers, also off the Latvian coast, 


SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 

In Hungary 1 between Lake Balaton and the Drava Szigetvar junction 
was taken on Dec. 5, and progress also made on the Lake shore and 
between it and the Danube. On the Drava Barcs was captured on Dec. 
7, by which time the whole south-east shore of the Lake was accupied, 
and the Germans were reported to be concentrating to defend the 15- 
mile gap between it and ésfehervar. On Dec. 15 it was announced 
that Tito’s forces were forming a flank guard to the Russians in the 
Balaton area, 2 divisions having crossed’ the Drava for this-purpose. 

On Dec. 9 the Russians announced they had reached the Danube ° 
north of Peer capturing Vac and many other aes including 


3 and Balassagyarmat, the latter on the Sļovak frontier. They 

also crossed it just south of the capital, Dunaharaszti and 

Eroi and reaching the main road to Budapest there and 
- Adony. 


Pushing on towards Szekesfehervar they made E with Gen. 
Tolbukhin’s forces coming up from the south. No further reports 
were issued from that area, but in the north the advance to the Slovak 
border continued. Ipoly Sag, Alsoged, and many other places were 
reached on Dec. 10, and next day Veresegyhaz, while further east, 
north of Miskolcz, Bodva, and other places near the frontier were 
occupied. Cossack troops were now pushing ‘along the Ipel (Ipoly) 
valley westward, crossing the river on Dec. 15, while other 
approaching Budapest from the north-east entered Gödölð, but met 

Treen doen. resistance, with many enemy counter-attacks from the 
ection 

nmki Malinovsky’s forces were mo) up the Sajo Valley, 
north of Miskolcz, taking Szerencs and other places on the railway to 
Kosice on Dec. 14.. Next day they captured a and Talya, only 10 
miles from the frontier. By Dec. 16 they were on the plain south of 
Kosice and had also takem tak, east-north-east of Miskolcz, 
Progress continued between the Hernad and Bodrog rivers, and on 
Dec. 17 it was stated that the Russian lines of communication were 
now secure ffrom Miskolcz to the forward areas in Slovakia. The thrust 
up the Hernad Valley turned the barrier of the Hegyalja Mountains 
.and on Dec. 18 the river was reached. The whole area west of Satoralja- 
Ujhely was ‘now cleared, while further west, north-west of olcz, 
several more towns along the border were occupied. vee nearly four- 
ADEO Teen) ee naw Demarest: aa 
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In Yugoslavia the Russians and Yugoslavs took Ilok and Erdevik, 
north-west of Mitrovica, on Dec. 5, and Sid next day. The Germans 
held on with great determination to Vinkovci, a road and rail junction 
north-west o k and Sid, while their main body (estimated at 10 
weak divisions) retiring northward moved up the valley of the Ibar. 
The Bulgarian Army was now stated to be in Yugoslavia in strength, 
hitting at the German flank. Some 3 other German divisions were 
reported to be in the Podgorica area, just north of the Albanian border, 

to jom up with those further north, while another 18 divisions- 
were believed to be in various parts of Bosnia. 


- Air attacks were made on Gracac, east of Zara, on bridges near 
Podgorica and near Serajevo, and on enemy centres ‘southwest of the 
latter on Dec. 5, on war plant at Pilsen, oil plant at Regensburg, and 
railyards at Villach on . 9, on oil refineries, etc. near Vienna on 
Dec. 11, on Brux synthetic oil plant (Czechoslovakia), and railways at 
Rosenheim, Innsbruck, Linz, Salzburg,-and Amstetten, on Dec. 15, 
and on Blechhammer and Odertal oil plants and railways i in Austria 
-on Dec. 17 and 18. 


On Dec. 3 a British naval and air force attacked the U-boat base on 
Lussin Island, 60 miles south of Fiume, wrecked the power-house and 
several gun positions, ammunition dumps, etc. and probably sank 4 
R-boats. On Dec. 5 British cruisers shelled Rhodes harbour. 


The Germans announced on Dec. 11 a withdrawal from the Danube 
bend to “prevent the consummation of the Russian plan to encircle 
forces in the Budapest area”. They declared that the south-eastern 
defence wall, constructed across the Vienna gap, was as strong as the 
one in East Prussia. They also claimed the destruction of many tanks in 
defensive successes on the Danube in Northern Yugoslavia. On Dec. 18 
they announced the success of moves to restore a continuous definite 
front between the Danube bend and the valleys north of Miskolcz. They 
had regained the initiative in several sectors and destroyed enemy form- 
ations.- South-east of Szeczeny some enemy regiments which broke 
through had been almost completely destroyed, and the lme between 
there and Paszto restored. 


ITALY 

On Dec. 5 the 8th Army occupied Ravenna: -which had been out- 
flanked as a result of the successful fighting between the Montone and 
the Lamone. Russi to the south-west was entered,‘and the ey 
to Bologna was cut at Godo. Patriots helped to clear Ravenna, whi 
was found to be undamaged: On Dec. 6 troops crossed the Lamone 
south of Faenza, and also captured villages south-west of that town. 
Further north Mezzano was occupied, but a bridgehead gained on the 
Lamone, south-west of it, was lost in a counter-attack. Very strong 
opposition was met near Faenza, especially~to the south-west just 
north of the road to Floretice. Further crossings of the Lamone were 
secured, and by Dec. 10 most of the east bank was in Allied hands. 

On Dec. 14 the Germans made a violent attack with the 19th Seine 
Grenadiers against a ridge north of ‘the Florence road, maoae OA 
main thrust down it from Celle. They gained a little ground, but at~ 
heavy cost. Meanwhile patriot forces cleared Porto Corsini, 7 miles 


~ 
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- north-east of Ravenna, the port of issue for the barge traffic among the 
lagoons. 

By Dec. 14 Canadian troops had widened their Lamone bridgehead 
and had cleared Mezzano. British forces on their right occupied 
Tossignano, but were afterwards forced out of it. The Germans were 
throwing in all their available troops, including the latest types of 
tanks and a special Guards battalion, to stop the Canadians, since 
Faenza was the key to Bologna, but could not prevent them crossing 

‘the Canale Naviglio and keeping up such pressure throughout Dec. 15 
that they entered Celle that night and broke into Faenza from both east 
and west. On Dec. 16 the town was occupied, with 550 prisoners, but 
the work of clearing up took 2 or 3 more days. By Dec. 17 advanced 
units were 3 miles on towards Bologna, and next day the Senio river 
was reached all along its course from the Via Emilia to the confluence 
with the Sintria.. 

Air attacks were concentrgted on enemý 1. of c., and great damage 
was done on the railway in the Brenner Pass area. 


PACIFIC AREA 

On Dec. 7 the Americans made more landings on the west coast of 
Leyte, just south of Ormoc, and next day began converging on the 
port from the north, east, and south. On Dec. 10 Ormoc was captured, 
and the whole garrison wiped out. The southern end of the Japanese 
Yamashito line was eliminated, and on Dec. 14 their main supply 
depot was captured. By now the Japanese losses numbered over 
“82,000, including 38,801. confirmed killed, and probably over 30,000 
drowned. On Dec. 17 another 2,000 were killed when the Americans 
attacked Velencia, north of Ormoc. The U.S. losses to date were 
-10,400, of whom 2,176 were dead. 

The Japanése continued to make attempts to reinforce their garrison, 
but on Dec. 7 13 more of their ships were sunk off Ormoc, 
probably 4,000 men, and 62 aircraft were shot down. U.S. losses were 
a destroyer, a small transport, and 5 aircraft. On Dec. 8 light naval 
units sank 6 small vessels and set one on fire in the Camotes Sea, and 
- in the Leyte Gulf and over the land fighters and A.A. guns shot, down 
` 19 aircraft. On Dec. 11 and 12 a further 3 transports and 3 destroyers 
were sunk north-west of Leyte, and a desttoyer and 2 transports left 
ablaze. In 3 days, Dec. 10-12, 50 aircraft were shot down for the loss 
of 8. 

The Japanese represented the operations on Leyte as resulting i ina 
stalemate, to relieve which air attacks were made on Luzon Island. 

On Dec. 15 landings, virtually uno , were made at several points 
on Mindoro, while heavy air a were made on enemy bases on 
Luzon. At the same time Filipino patriots began a series of attacks on 
ape garrisons on most of the other islands, particularly Mindanao, 

Panay, Negros, Bohol, and Sulu, liberating whole provinces. 
Japanese aircraft from Luzon attempting to intervene both before 
and during the landing operations were driven out of the sky. On 
Dec. 13 and’ 14 over 90 were bombed and strafed on Luzon airfields, 
and on Dec. 15 133 were destroyed in the air and on the ground. Ina 
series of actions from Dec. 13 to 16 inclusive 347 were destroyed or 
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damaged by U.S. carrier-borne aircraft alone, and none of them suc- 
. ceeded in reaching the U.S. warships escorting the landing forces to 
Mindoro, though the ships made a 600-mile voyage from Leyte to reach 
there: On Dec. 17 it was estimated that during the week of Dec. 10-16 
’ carrier-borne aircraft of the U.S. 7th Fleet shot down 61, wrecked 207 
on the ground, and damaged 167; they also sank 80 ships and ed 
57. These results were quite apart from those obtained by Gen. Mac- 
Arthur’s Army Air Force. 

Good progress was made on Mindoro, and by Dec. 17 the San Jose 
airfield had been occupied and places entered several miles further 
inland. 

On Dec. 18 it was announced that submarines had sunk a further 
33 Japanese ships, including a light cruiser,” 3 destroyers, 6 escort 
vessels, and a tanker. 

In the air a heavy raid was made on aircraft plant at Mukden on 
Dec. 7, when 26 “O” fighters were destroyed and 13 probably. Next 
day the Iwo air base in the Volcano Islands was both bombed and shel- 
led, and on Dec. 10 Hong-kong harbour and the Kowloon docks were 
bombed and a destroyer sunk and much damage done to shipping. 
On Dec. 14 targets in Siam were hit, and on Dec. 13 and-17 heavy 
attacks were made on Nagoya aircraft plant, 160 miles west of Tokyo. 
On Dec. 5 the loss was announced of 2 minesweepers, a landing craft, 
and a m.t.b.; also of the ammunition ship Mount Hood by an internal 
explosion. 

The Japanese reported (Dec. 7) raids on Mukden and Dairen, in 
which 15 bers were shot down, and said that on Dec. 10 2 B29s had 
wore incendiaries on Tokyo and fled when fired on. Other aircraft 

own over Korea and Kyushu Islands, but dropped no bombs. On 
Dec. 14 they reported raids on Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Hama- 
matsui and other vicinities in Honshu and Shikoru feoath ol of the inland 
sea) and on Korea by 80 B29s. Damage was alight, a losses inflicted 
believed to be heavy. : 

On Dec, 15 they reported that a erful convoy wa sailed westward 
through the Mindanao Sea into “the Sulu Sea in the night, while U.S. 
bombers were attacking Japanese air bases. The surface unit was 
nothing to make light of, they added. On Dec. 16 they claimed that 
since the 13th their aircraft had sunk 4 transports in this convoy and 





damaged 21 vessels, 2 of them battleships. Minne was raided Tipo - 


Dec. 16. 


Er japanese War. On Dec. 6 the Japanese captured Tushan, the 
ese bastion on the road to Kweiyang, but the Chinese now 
hit b back, and on Dec. 7 recaptured Sanho, and next day Tughan. 
They drove the Japanese back fò within a few miles of the border of 
` Kwangsi, and by Dec. 11 were able to announce that Kweichow 
Province was clear of the enemy. They recapture Luchai and Cheho, 
north-west of Hochihchow, both well inside Kwangsi Province. 
A ‘Dec. 10 U.S. heavies attacked Nanking and shot down 25 enemy 
*planes. 
The Japanese announced that on Dec. 10 their Indo-China forces 
linked up with those moving west from Nanning, in Southern Kywangsi. 
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BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

By Dec. 10 the E. African force had established a firm bridgehead on 
the east bank of the Chindwin near Kalewa, and next day, in the 
Bhamo sector, the British 36th Division occupied Indaw, Katha, and 
Naba junction, them key positions on both railway and river 
on the way.down to dalay. At the same time Chinese forces which 
had been advancing from north of Mogaung since mid-October reached 
Tonkwa, nearly 200 miles south and 50 south-east of Katha. They had 
by- Bhamo, and by Dec. 17 were about 50 miles beyond it. 

e East Africans entered Shwegyin on Dec. 14, and'next day Bhamo 
was occupied after a month’s siege. Japanese troops attempting to 
escape southward by river suffered heavy casualties. In also 
poes was made, Buthidaung being occupied on Dec. 15 and the 

alapanzin river crossed south of it two days later. 

On Dec. 16 troops of the 14th Army who had been moving due east 
over the 100 miles of hills east of the Upper Chindwin made contact 
in the Banmauk area with 36th Division troops who had moved up 
from Indaw. Pinlebu was occupied during the advance of the 14th. 

Air attacks were made on Rangoon and Bangkok on Dec. 14 by 
B29s from India. 


CHRONOLOGY l 
AFGHANISTAN. Dec. 8.~—Military mission in Delhi. (see India.) 


AUSTRALIA. Dec. 8—Mr. Donald Nelson arrived in Canberra and 
conferred with Ministers on economic matters “of mutual interest and 
im ce to the United States and-Australia”. 

ec. 9.—Mr. Nelson visited Mr. Curtin at Melbourne. 

Dec. 11.—The acting Prime Minister stated that the Commonwealth 
Government had, at the request of the U.K. Government, undértaken 
to provide by June next facilities, supplies, and services for the new 
. British Fleet, estimated to cost a minimum of £A21 million. These 
would be additional to similar supplies and services costing £A110 
million to be provided that financial year for the U.S. forces-‘m the 
S.W. Pacific area. -> 

Admiral Fraser arrived in Mabou and saw Mr. Curtin. 

The Cabinet approved a plan to bring an av: of 17,000 children a 
eae Australia. A proposal to establish a Jewish colony in the 

ley division was rejected because the Government were not in 
favour of large groups of foreign nationals being established at any one 
place. The most important and influential section of the Jewish com- 
m opposed the scheme. The Government wanted immigrants to 
learn lish and become assimilated as quickly as possible. - 

Dec. 12.—Admiral Fraser arrived in Canberra. He said he believed 
the Japanese Fleet would avoid open engagement, but if it retired too 
far its supply problem would become acute. 

Dec. 15.—Ten members of the Naval Affairs Committee of the U.S. 
` House of Representatives arrived in Sydney on a tour of the Pacific 
battle-fronts. 


# 
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BELGIUM. Dec. 6.—M. Spaak, in a survey of foreign policy in the 
Chamber, said that the German invasion of 1940 had put an end once 
for all to Belgian neutrality. Belgium would fight on beside the Allies 
until Germany and Japan had been defeated. He expected a hard 
peace for Cy pou and economically. If Western Germany 
- were to be separated or separated itself from the Reich, Belgium must 
be ready to dssert her rights. Germany’s war potential must be 
ee and her heavy and chemical industries internationally con- 
trolled, On relations with other countries he made the following points: 
1. Friendship with Great Britain was the cornerstone of Belgian foreign 
_ policy; 2. Unite as she already was with Holland and Luxemburg, 
if Belgium could “stand side by side with France and thus form the 
kernel of an economic entente”, in the strength of their wealth and the 
wealth of their colonies they could look forward, with confidence to the 
future; 3. No durable peace was possible without the help of Russia. 

Mr. Eden’s statement on policy in Belgium. (see Great Britain.) 

Dec. 11.—The Minister of Economic Affairs left for London for 
discussions about supplies of raw materials. “ 

Dec. 12.—The Minister of Defence in London. (ses Great Britain.) 
Baron Silvercruys was appointed Ambassador to Washington. , 

Dec. 15.—It was announced that two vessels were already being 
unloaded in Antwerp which brought food, clothing, and other supplies 
for the people of Tum. 


BURMA. Dec. 12.—Mr. Amery’s pledge. (see Great Britain,) 


CANADA. Dec. 8.—The Government won a vote of confidence on 
. the conscription issue by 143 votes to 70. The Government motion 
read that “this House will aid the Government in its policy of main- 
taining a vigorous war effort”. The C.C.F. moved an amendment 
eliminating the words “in its policy”, and it was passed by the House in 
that form. 


CHILE. Dec. 11.—Diplomatic relations were established with the 
U.S.S.R. i 


CHINA. Dec. 7—Gen. Wedemeyer told the press that the military 
situation was serious. The enemy had made considerable progress in 
the last few days. However, as he advanced, his lines of communication 
became increasingly vulnerable. The Chinese, Americans, and British 
were all united in their effort to implement the agreed plans to stem 
the enemy advance. The China theatre would continue to receive a 
steadily increasing proportion of American support. 

Dec. 9.—The Minister of War said that the critical period in 
Kweichow was now over. China must assume the initiative so that 
shé could deal a strong blow at a time and place of her own choice. 
Steps were being taken to train and strengthen the armies. 

Marshal Chiang Kai-shek was reported, according to “authoritative 
Chungking circles”, to have agreed in principle to the participation of 
the Communists in the Government and in military affairs. 

Dec. J4.—Gen. MacClure, C. of S. to Gen. Wedemeyer, told the press 
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that the Americans were receiving whole-hearted co-operation from 
the new Chinese War Minister. The Americans were giving all possible 
assistance. The immediate threat to Kweiyang had diminished, but 
. Kunming could still be threatened from Kwangsi. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Dec. 12.—The Government’s plan for the - 
expulsion soon after the war of some 2 million Sudeten Germans was 
’ approved by the Allies, according to Czech circles in London. 


DENMARK. Dec. 16.—Air agreement with U.S.A. (ses U.S.A.) ` 


r 


EGYPT. Dec. 12.—The first Congress of Arab Women was inaug- 
urated in Cairo. Delegations from Eemi, Irak, Palestine, Transjordan, 
Syria, and the Lebanon took part. Egypt’s Feminist party boycotted 
the Congress. 

Dec. 18.—Sir Edward Grigg, British Minister in the Middle East, 
arrived in Cairo. 


EIRE 
Dec. 5.—Statement in the House of Commons re number of eas: 
and Japanese in Eire. (see Great Britain.) 


FRANCE. Dec. 6—M. Frenay, Minister for Prisoners of War, pre- 

„sented the Government with a report on deliberate German devasta- 
tions in the Upper Meurthe valley. In the Vosges Department 60,000 
- people had lost everything, and the Germans had deported the majority 
` of men. 

Dec. 9.—Recognition of Provisional Government by the Vatican. 
(see The Vatican.) 

Dec. 10.—Franco-Soviet Treaty of alliance signed. (see U.S.S R.) 

Dec. 11.—Falangist officials of the Spanish Chamber of Commerce 
in Paris were displaced by anti-Franco representatives, on behalf of 
business men resident in Paris. 

Dec. 12—Nine of the 12 defendants in the Gestapo trial were 
sentenced to death on charges of intelligence with the enemy. The ` 

ting-leaders were Henri Chamberlin, known as Lafont, and Pierre 
Bony, a former i tor of the Súretd. 

Dec. 16.—Gen. de Gaulle arrived back in Paris. 

Dec. 17.—The ferme of the Franco-Soviet agreement were published. 
The principal terms were:—Each country would fight and assist the 
other until final victory over Germany with all the means at its dis- 
posal. Neither country would make a separate armistice or peace with 
the Hitlerite or any other Government or authority set up in Gerrhany 
with the aim of prolonging or nourishing a policy of German aggression. 
(Art. 2.) Both undertook to adopt all nec measures to eliminate 
any new threat from Germany, and to bar the way to any kind of 
initiative rendering possible a new German attempt at aggression. 
(Art. 3.) Both parties undertook not to conclude alliances or to enter 
coalitions aimed against one or the other of them. (Art. 5.) All 
possible economic assistance would be exchanged between the twó 
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countries after the war. (Art. 6.) The present treaty did-not affect in 
any way any previous engagement contracted by either of the two 
parties with third nations. (Art. 7.) The treaty, when ratified, would 
be valid for 20 years. 

In the preamble to the Treaty the two Governments stated that 
collaboration between them “and all the United Nations” was neces- 
sary for the maintenance of peace, and they were “resolved to collaborate 
in order tq set up a system of international security permitting the 
effective maintenance of peace and safeguarding the development of 
harmonious relations between the nations”. 

The Cabinet expressed satisfaction with the pact, desenibmg it as 

“an essential element of European security”. 

Dec. 18.—An author named Chack was sentenced to death in Paris 
for writing books and artıcles violently attacking England and the 
United States 


— GERMANY. Dec. 8.—Swedish indictment of staff of the German 


controlled Nazi newspaper Dagsposten. (see Sweden.) 

Gen. Eisenhower, in a broadcast, said that the ordinary criminal 
courts would resume their work after Nazi officials and undesirable 
elements had been removed. They would be controlled by Allied 
authorities. The judges and other officials would take a new oath, to 
maintain the laws‘without taking into account religion, race, descent, 
or political conviction. 

Dec. 10.—According to Vienna radio Goebbels, in Das Reich, said 
that they were fighting with their backs to the wall. The general 
pes -was less dark than in August or September, but they would 

ave to continue to make the utmost exertions. They. had more 
difficulties to overcome, mainly in air warfare. 

Dec. 11.—According to the German radio, Ribbentrop and Mussolini 
exchanged messages on the anniversary of the Tripartite Pact. Ribben- 
trop said that the Germans would never yield, and Mussolini that 
Italy’s air was dominated by Allied forces, but thanks to German help 
Italy would be able to defend her skies. The Japanese Foreign Minister 
was reported as saying-that Japan, Germany, and Italy all vowed to 
fight to thevend. 

Banks and insurance companies in Turkey ordered to close. (see 
Turkey.) 

Dec. 13.—Himmler, in an address to 80 S.S. men whom he was 
decorating, said the war “will end in victory for us”. 

ing a tour of bomb-damaged cities Goebbels said he was con-- 
fident that Germany would master the air war. 

Dec. 16.—The Völkischer Beobachter, in an article on peace terms, 
said “people should live and let live. Frontiers should be the scene of 
the happy traffic in goods, not a place where soldiers die in trenches . 
We cannot call it peace when a morbid war-monger in London under- 
mines German attempts to stop bombing warfare, and when capitalists 
are out to grab all of the world’s supply of petrol, rubber, wheat, and 
other raw materials, so that Germany goes without”. 

A message to Germany from Gen. Eisenhower announced that all 
Nazi educational organizations would be abolished by the Allies, and 
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the teaching of military subjects and of anything glorifying the Nazi 
leaders or vindicating National Socialism forbidden. 

Dec. 18.—The Berlin press announced that the special plain-clothes 
police force formed in 1943 for service in Russia and Poland had beer 
extended to the whole of .Germany, with the duty of combating dis- 
orders or revolts among foreign workers or prisoners of war as well as 
all local rioting. They numbered over 100,000, and were described by 
the press as ““Germany’s secret army of watchmen”. : 


GREAT BRITAIN. Dec. 5.—Mr. Churchill’s statement on the 
situation in Greece. (ses Note on the there.) 
The Foreign Office announced that Sir ds , Minister to 
Syria and the Lebanon, had resigned. His return did-not mean any 
in poliçy, and was solely due to his desire to resume his duties 
in Parliament. Mr. T. A. Shone, Counsellor at H.M. Embassy m Cairo, 
had been appointed to succeed him. ` - 
The Under-Secretary for the Dominions stated in the House of 
Commons that according to figures supplied by the Eire authorities 
the total number of Germans See a under the Aliens Order was 
284, of whom 138 were refugees. In addition there were 223 Germans 
who were interned. There were’3 Japanese, all connected with the 
Japanese Consulate. A 
. Marusic, Acting Premier. of Yugoslavia, in an address to the 
British and Central Ẹuropean Chamber of Commerce, said that Trieste - 
should belong to Yugoslavia. ; 
U.S. State D ent’s statement re non-intervention in Italian 
politics. ` (ses U.S.A.) ` 
Dec. 6.—Mr. Eden, in answer to a question in the House of Commons, 
said that any action taken by Allied troops in Belgium was carried out 
on the instructions of the Supreme Commander of the A.E.F., who must 
be free to take whatever action he deemed spoof for the mainten- 
ance of order in territory immediately behind the front line, through 
which his communications must pass. So far as he . Eden) was . 
aware, America was in complete “agreement as r the policy in 
of Belgium. . R z 
As to Count Sforza, Mr. Eden said that Signor Bonom#s statement 
in no way modified the views of the Government. H.M. Minister in 
Rome had expressed what he knew to be the view of the Government, 
his statement was subsequently endorsed, and the United States 
Government informed immediately. 

-_ Speaking in a debate on the export trade, Mr. Lyttelton, Minister of 
Production, warned the House that the country might yet have to face 
battles sterner and bloodier than any it had yet fought. Discussion of 
trade after the war might encourage the impression that they could 
now start to improve civilian standards of life and resume exports in a 
substantial way. These impressigns were false. The only way in which ~ ` 
they could make the last round a short round was by not relaxing. 
TE a Stettinius’ statement rs British policy in Greece. (see 

The Sey Civil Estimates, presented to the House of 
Commons for Dominion and Colonial services, included £700,000 to 
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be made available to Jamaica in aid of expenditure in connection with 
the recent hurricane 

- Dec. 8.—In the Hpuse of Commons an Opposition motion regretting 
that the Speech from the Throne contained no assurance that H 
Forces would'not be used to disarm the friends of democracy in Greece 
and other parts of Europe or to suppress popular movements which had 
assisted in the defeat of Germany was rejected by 279 votes to 30. 

Mr. Churchill’s and Mr. Eden’s statements on British policy in the 
liberated countries. (see Special Notes.) » 
isa statement on Anglo-American derstanding, (see 

Dec. 9.—Sir A. Clark oo Ambassador to Russia, arrived in London. 
Mr. T. A. Shone, Minister to Syria, also arrived. 

Dec. 10.—M. Subasitch arrived in London, from Belgrade, accom- 
panied by Gen. Velebit, head of Marshal Tito’s mission in London. 

Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser was appointed C.-in-C. Pacific Fleet; 
and Vice-Admiral Sir A. J. Power C.-m-C. East Indies Station. It was 
officially announced (in Kandy) that a powerful new British Fleet had 
been formed to operate in the Pacific theatre. Responsibility would 
remain with the United States. There would be no Supreme ‘Allied 
Commander responsible to the Combined Chiefs of Staff. The British 
Fleet would operate under the command of Admiral Nimitz in the 
Central Pacific, or under Gen. MacArthur in the S.W. Pacific area. 

The joint statement on U-boat warfare in November reported very 
small losses and a satisfactory proportion of U-boats sunk, but issued 
a warning that the enemy had by no means abandoned the struggle, 
and had introduced new devices enabling these vessels to remain sub- 
merged for long periods and so penetrate into areas denied to them for 
the past three years. 

Dec. 11.—M. Delruelle, Belgian Minister of Economic Affairs, 
arrived in London for discussions about supplies of raw materials. 

Count Sforza’s statement regarding accusations made by Mr. 
. Eden and Mr. Churchill. (see Italy.) ; z 

November 716 civilians were killed or presumed killed, and 
1,511 were injured as the result of enemy air action. : 

Dec. 12.—Mr. Eden stated in thé House of Commons that the total 
casualties suffered by the Imperial Forces, the R.A.F., and the RN. 
in the operations to free Greece and Crete, down to the time of the 
German evacuation, were some 40,000, mainly in 1941. Nearly 500 | 
aircraft were lost, and 5 cruisers, 13 destroyers, 3 submarines, and many 
minor vessels. 

Mr. Amery renewed in Parliament the pledge to assist Burma to 
attain complete self-government as soon as circumstances permitted. 
At this stage it would be unwise, he said, to make a more precise state- 
ment, upon which they might be forced, with some discredit, to go back. 
He was confident that the British would be welcomed in°Burma as 
liberators, in view of the sufferings which the Burmese had endured 
from the J aa He looked forward to a Burma ind es of, 
but in frien and fruitful co-operation with, India, and 
British capital: was prepared to bring the Burmese people into a ie 


measure of partnership. ` 
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It was announced that the German Government had = a safe- 
conduct. for the conveyance of supplies to the Channel Lalan ; 

The High Commissioner for Australia, s ng ata en of the 
American and British-Commonwealth jation, said that the 
Governments of Britain and America should not’ make the mistake of 
the inter-war period, namely, failure to inform public opinion of their 
policy, and therefore lack of an enlightened public demand that their 
efforts at agreement should succeed. Employment was the ordinary 
man’s chief interest, and a conference of the United Nations on em- 
ployment should.be ‘held. : 

The Belgian Minister of Defence arrived in London. 

The B.O.A.C. Delegation ended its talks in Sweden. (see Sweden.) 

Dec. 13.—Gen. Smuts’ statement on British policy in Greece. (see 
South Africa.) 

Mr. Eden said in the Commons that repatriation of nationals of the 
United Nations from Germany rested during the military period with 
the military authorities. Both they and UNRRA were working in 
collaboration and both were in constant consultation with the Allied 
Governments. Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, Luxemburg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, and Yugoslavia had formally 
requested UNRRA to assist the repatriation of their nationals from 
Germany. ent on these questions had been reached between 
SHAEF and. 

Dec. 14.-The Foreign Office announced that the Government and 
the U.S. Government had informed their Ambassadors in Italy that 
they welcomed the representative character of the new Government. 

' Lord Selborne, Minister of Economic Warfare, replying in the House 
of Lords to criticism of UNRRA, said that the position in Europe was 
ve and had worsened considerably since June 6. When the armies 
ted a country they brought food. UNRRA only came in after 
the armies had passed on, but the idea that there was a necessary gap 
of 6 months was mistaken. UNRRA could follow immediately if 
invited by the armies and the Government. The problem was not 
- shortage of supplies, but of transport. The Government attached the 
greatest importance to the work of UNRRA. 

Mr. Churchill said, in reply to a question in the House of Commons 
about Count Sforza’s statement that in an interview he (Mr. Churchill) 
had urged the retention of King Victor Emmanuel, that he had said 
nothing which he had not already mare clear as being the policy of the 
Government at that time. : 

Mr. Churchill stated that the total casualties of the R.A.F., RN., 
and Imperial Military Forces in Greece since the landing this year, were, 
up to the end of November, some 300. This showed the heavy sacrifices 
they had made for the liberation of Greece. 

Dec. 15.—Mr. Churchill laid before the Hense of Commons the 

“grim, bare bones” of the Polish situation. He said that the hopes of a 
settlement which he had expressed in October had failed. Mr. 


Mikolajczyk had been able to return to Moscow with the assent of his' 


colleagues he would at that moment be at the head of a Polish Govern- 
ment on Polish soil, recognized by all the United Nations and assured 
of the friendship of Marshal Stalin. As it was, Mr. Mikolajċzyk had 


resigned and the Polish Government had been reconstituted in a form | 


r 
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which he (Mr. Churchill) was in some respects not able to applaud. 
This Government was, however; still recognized by all the United 
Nations except Russia. When the Russian armies advanced deeper into 
Poland the co ences of the lack of agreement between the Polish 
Government and the U.S.S.R. would become more grave. He could not 
accept the view that the frontiers of the new Poland were “not solid 
and satisfactory, or that they would not give to Poland that abiding 
home of which I spoke to the House in February”. She would gain in 
thenorth East Prussia, west and south of Königsberg, including the 

rt of Danzig. Instead of the artificial Corridor, she would have a 

ad stretch of over 200 miles along the Baltic. Her expansion in the 
west, at Germany’s expense, would be supported by Britam and Russia. 
She would gain in the north and west territories more important and_ 
highly developed than those she would lose in the east, which included, 
the vast and desolate tract of the Pripet Marshes. He was not alarmed 
at the prospect of the disentanglement and transfer of populations. 
The transfers of population between Greece and Turkey, after the last 
war, was in many ways a success, and had improved relations between" _ 
those countries.: There would be no lack of room for ‘the displaced 
Germans in Germany, for between 6 and 7 million Germans had already 
been killed, and there were between 10 and 12 million foreign slaves in 
Germany: who would, it was hoped, be restored to their own homes. 
Prospects of victory had become solid, and Poland could be certain 
that she would receive this compensation. The attitude of the United 
States had not been defined with the precision which. the British 
Government had thought it wise to use. The President had been kept 
fully informed. s 

The argument that all territorial changes should be left over till the 
end of the war was easily understood, but Poland was an. exception, 
because it was to her own advantage. (He here warned the House 

_of the possibility of fighting breaking out between the advancing 
Russian troops and the Poles if agreement was not reached before a 
new Russian drive.) The Atlantic Charter inserted the exception that 
there should be no changes before the peace table, except those mutu- 
ally agreed upon. At the peace conference the Government would 
adhere to the lines which he was then unfolding, and would proclaim 
the Russians’ claim to the Curzon Line as right and just. They had 
not weakened in their resolve that a free, sovereign and independent 
Poland should be restored, She would’ be aided by a Russian and 
British guarantee, and also, he could not doubt, though he could not 
declare, be aided by the United States, acting at least- through the 
world organization which they were determined to erect. The danger 
of another war, especially an ideological one, must be avoided. 

It had been found impossible to arrange another meeting of the 3 
Great Powers. He and Mr. Eden would proceed to any place, at any 
time, pinder any conditions, where they could meet the heads of their 
chief Allies, but they would welcome above all a meeting in the U.K: 

Mr. Eden, replying to the debate, pointed out that Mr. Churchill’s 
statement regarding the exception to the general principle that there 
should be no territorial changes before they came to the peace table 

- referred, not to the Atlantic Charter, but to a statement of Britain’s 

own policy made on Sept. 5, 1940 by the Prime Minister (vide Bulletin 
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of Sept. 21, 1940,.page 1218). After paying a warm tribute to the 
Poles whose country had, perhaps, suffered most of all from the war, 
he pointed out that though Britain had fought on the same side with 
Russia in three great wars, after each of them they had fallen apart, 
and if this happened again the prospects for the peace of Europe were 
very frail indeed. 
He then outlined the story of the Curzon Line, which was originally . 
real up in 1919 by the Commission on Polish Affairs of the Paris 
reme Council, to mark the eastern limit of what was indisputably 
territory, so that the Polish Government could immediately 
A over the administration there without question, even while the 
ition in relation to Russia was obscure. It was from the outset only 
. intended to show the minimum amount of territory which should be 
ed to Poland in the east. 
e British delegation at the Peace Conference consistently main- 
tained that any further eastward extension of Polish territory would be 
` highly dangerous to Poland, and before the Treaty of Riga was signed 
. in 1921 Britain.several times warned Poland against sueh extensions. 
Next, in Aug. 1920 the Soviet Government approached the Polish 
Government with a pro which was approximately in fact the 
Curzon Line, and the 1 olish Government asked Britain’s opinion. 
“We then told the Polish Government”, he went on, “the Soviet 
Government having communicated to us the text of the terms, that we 
considered such terms would leave her ethnographical frontier unim- 
paired, and we urged them not to refuse these terms”. 
‘As to Galicia, there were two proposals, line A, which was the line , 
now claimed by- Moscow as the basis of the frontier itself. It was 
as the boundary between Poland proper and an autonomous 
ern Galicia, which it was ho to set up under the suzerainty 
of Poland. Line B further East, which left Lvov to Poland, was recom- 
mended if the bulk of Eastern Galicia was excluded from Poland and 
the autonomous State not created. The British delegation favoured 
Linė A, and it was eventually adopted by the Supreme Council and 
embodied in the draft treaty. 
At that time the population of the area between lines A and B was 
eda Ii million, of whom over 500,000 were Ukrainians, little more 
,000 were Poles, and the rest Jews. According to the 1931 
Polish census, the population in the area between the Riga frontier 
and the Curzon Line, taking line A, was 10,700,000. Of these, 3,900,000 
were Polish-speaking, and 3,200,000 were Roman Catholics, so that, 
while there,were no later figures than those of 1931, the Poles never 
constituted much more than a third of the total. ` 
As to Lvov, there was certainly a majority of Poles in the city, but 
in the surrounding country there was a Ukrainian majority. 
When he and Mr. Churchill went to Moscow they asked whether M. 
Mikolajczyk and M. Grabski could come there again, and they were at 


once invited, but after M. Mikolajczyk got back to London the Polish- . 


Government was reconstituted, and the hopes that the Moscow dis- 
cussions would lead to'a settlement were disappointed. During the 
Moscow conversations there was absolute agreement between the British 
and the Russians, as well as the Poles, on the frontier changes there 
would be in the West. The Poles would not be committed to the Curzon 
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- Lime unless, as a result of these discussions, agreement was finally 
reached, and the Polish Government, headed by M. Mikolajczyk, went. 
into Poland and took up their position there. f 

As to the composition of the Polish Government, the only thing that . 
was agreed was that M. Mikolajczyk should be Prime Minister—that 
was one thing about which everyone seemed to be agreed—Britain, 
7 = the Lublin Committee, and the Polish Government in 

ndon 

On the question of an American guarantee to Poland the British 
Government had made it quite clear to their Polish friends that they 
could speak only for themselves, and the Poles were no doubt.fully 
aware of the constitutional difficulties of the United States in such 
matters. 

He concluded by declaring that the Corridor system was T 
unworkable, and the only way to solve this problem was that 
Prussia should go to the Poles, and the population be shifted out. The 
ae of the corridor was Polish. 

The Minister of Civil Aviation arrived back in London from the 
U.S.A. and Canada. 

Dec. 17.—The New Zealand Minister of Supply arrived in London. 

Lord Templewood asked to be relieved of the charge of the N 
in Madrid. 

. Mr. Richard Law in Washington. (see U.S.A.) 

Dec. 18.—The French Minister for Air arrived in London, with the 
Chief of the Air Staff. 


HUNGARY 

Dec. 9.—A German news agency disclosed that the Government had. 
left Budapest for towgs on the border of Austria, but would continue to 
fight. A Stockholm report said that courts martial had been almost 
completely Germanized. Generals Tarcsay and Kis and Col. Nagy were 
hanged after court-martial for collaboration with a “united national 
front” in a conspiracy to overthrow the existing régime. Many other 
"sentences were pronounced officers and civilians. 

Dec. 12.—Deportation of Transylvanian Jews disclosed. (see 
Rumania.) - 


INDIA. Dec. 6.—Mr. Jinnah was received by the Viceroy. 

Dec. 8—An Afghan military mission arrived in Delhi. 

Dec. 14.—The Viceroy, addressing the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce, said that the ies had strengthened rather than weakened 
India, and had given her the greatest opportunity she had ever had— 
if she could solve her politic problems and present a united front to 
the world. If her political doctors decided that .she must undergo a 
major surgical operation, such as Pakistan, she might miss the oppor- 
tunity which was hers to take, but which could:only be taken by a 
nation at health within itself. Whatever the future Constitution, 
events of the 30 years had shown that it must provide adequately 
for defence. India mtst believe that the British had a genuine interest 
in her welfare and desired her self-government. She should be grateful 
to her countrymen in the Government, now preponderately Indian, 
forthe courage and skill they were showing in doing an essential job. 
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Admitting that some other Government, based on the main political 
parties, might be more serviceable, he said that such a Government 
would have to function under the existing Constitution, no material 
- change in which was possible during the war. Its chief task would have 
to be sincere support of the war effort. The British Government had 
made 2 moves towards settlement, the Constitution Act of 1935 and 


the Cripps mission. They had said that they could do no more. The’ 


discussions between Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah had shown how 


intractable the communal problem was, but he was glad to see that_ 


prominent Indians were discussing the problem. 

- Dec. 15.—Mr. Jinnah was reported to have informed Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru that he could not recognize the Non-Party Conference or its 
standing committee, and so would be unable to meet the Conciliation 
Cominittee. 

Dec. 17.—The Chamber of Princes issued a statement indicating its 
reasons for resignation. The Princes felt that a public statement at 
that stage was.inappropriate, but would, when discussions were held, 
indicate where in their opinion changes had occurred, and what led 
to the resignations. At that stage they could only recall what they had 
said before, that events of the past 4 years had caused them grave 
anxiety. They had stood solidly by the Empire and could not under- 
stand why they should receive this treatment. They would not relax 
their efforts until victory was won, and had no intention of standing 
in the way of the of India to its full stature, or hindering the 
progress of its peoples. The statement concluded: “The Princes only 
_ ask for justice and fair play. They have faith in Lord Wavell, and rely 

on the goodwill of his Majesty’s Government.” 


TRAN. Dec. 12.—Nasrullah Intizam, Minister*of Communications, 
was eppomied Foreign Minister. 


ITALY. Dec. 5.—U.S. State Department statement on non-imter- 


vention in Italian political affairs. (sse U.S.A.) 

Signor Bonomi met leaders of the six parties and members of the 
Committee of National Liberation. 

Dec. 6.—Mr. Eden’s reiteration of the British Gornet s views 
regarding Count Sforza. (sse Great Britain.) 

Dec. 7.—Minor food riots broke out in three working-class ¢ districts of 
ne Strong detachments of police dispersed the crowds. 

Signor Bonomi told the Lieutenant of the Realm that he accepted 
the task of forming a Cabinet, The Socialists and the Actionists 
confirmed their determination not to enter a new Bonomi Ministry, 
as the other 4 parties repared to join it. 

Dec. 8.—Storming of f food shops in Rome Sonne, especially in 
the centres of black market activity. 

Dec. 10.—-Signor Bonomi submitted his new ‘Cabinet to the Allies in 
accordance with the Armistice terms: The members included Signor 
s (Communist) and Signor de Rodino (Christian Democrat) 

ice-Premiers; Signor de.Gasperi (Christian Democrat) as Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs; Prof. Pesenti (Communist) as Minister of Finance; 
Signor Ruini. (Democratic Labour) as Head of the Committee for 


1 


` 
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National Reconstruction; Signor Tupini (Christian Democrat) as 
Minister of Justice; and Signor Scoccimarro (Communist) as Minister 
for Territories Occupied by the Enemy (a new appointment). 

Dec. 11.—Mussolini’s statement on the anniversary of the signing of 
the Tripartite Pact. (see Germany.) `- 

-Count Sforza issued a statement in which he defended himself against 
‘accusations regarding his policy made by Mr. Eden and Mr. Churchill. 
He said that he merely signed the letter to Mr. Berle of Sept. 23, 1943, 
and then fulfilled all the ents it contained. As to his confer- 
ence with Mr. Churchill on Oct. 11, 1943, he alleged that “strong pres- 
sure” was brought to bear on him to accept the King; hence, he 
gested Mr. Churchill could have no doubts about his thoughts on this 
problem. Everything he learned in Italy convinced him that the King 
must go if an anti-German war were to be pursued and a constitutional 
controversy postponed. The King finally withdrew from priyate life, 
and he (Count Sforza) joined Marshal Badoglio’s Cabinet and gave it his ` 
loyal support. Marshal Badoglio’s expulsion was the work of the 
National Commnittes of Liberation alone, and he denied any responsi- 
bility for it. 

Dec. 12.—Signor Togliatti explained in a statement in the Communist 
Unita why he decided to join Bonomi’s Government: He said that the 

. working agreement with the Socialists had. not functioned perfectly 
during the previous crisis and this probably prevented a solution more 
in favour of the Left. Bonomi’s invitation to the 3:parties which 
Tepresented the masses (Communists, Socialists, and Christian Demo- 
crats) to share responsibility for the Government’s policy was one factor 

ich decided the Communists to join. Communist responsibilities 
had increased because they must now represent absent Socialists and 
Actionists. 

At the first meeting of the Cabinet Signor Bonomi reminded it of ` 
the 2 pl to the Allies:—1. An assurance that the constitutional 

_ -truce d be respected; and 2. Acknowledgnient of the clanses 

of the Armistice. These clauses were rather hard, he said, but since 

Italy resumed diplomatic relations with the United Nations had had 

a more benevolent interpretation. 

8 Italian spies were executed after conviction by Allied courts- 


Dec. 14-15 members of the Mili Affairs Committee of the 
U:S. House of Representatives arrived in Rome. 
British and United States’ welcome for the new Government. (see 
Great Britain.) 
Mr. Churchill’s statement on Count Sforza. (ses Great Britasn.) 
Rioting occurred at Catania’ during demonstrations to protest 
against the ing up of the 1921 and 1922 classes. A grenade was 
thrown at the military district H.Q., the police fired, and 1 student 
was killed and 3 persons wounded. Demonstrators later attacked and 
set on fire the municipality, the tax office, and the local court. - 
, -The Communist paper Unita reported ‘other demonstrations at 
~ Messina, Enna, and Palermo by students, who were alleged to have. 
shouted “Long live the Duce!’ 
~ A Government statement reminded Sicilians that elsewhere in 


s 
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liberated Italy men were joining the colours freely, and in the north 
were sacrificing their lives to liberate the country. 


JAMAICA. Dec. 7.—Government grant of £700,000 in aid of repair 


of hurricane oer (ses Great Britain. 
Dec. 15.—The eral Election was held and resulted in Labour 
22 seats out of 32. (It was the first Election under the new 
Constitution, and for the first time in the British West Indies every 
person over 21 had the right to vote.) 


JAPAN. De. 8.—The Domei news agency admitted that an earth- 
quake on Dec. 7 had done damage over a wide area of Honshu. 
Dec. 11.—Foreign Minister’s statement on the anniversary of the 


signing of the Tripartite Pact. (see Germany.) 


THE NETHERLANDS. Dec. 4.—The Prime Minister announced 
that his Government would resign as soon as Holland was liberated. 
The life of Parliament expired in 1942, and Holland was in fact without 
a Parliament. A new one would be nominated by representative groups 
throughout the country, and there must be a new Government in tune 
with the temper of the people. The resistance must have a say in its 
formation. The whole spirit and mind of the people -had changed, and 
those who had been under the occupation a right that one of their 
men should be Prime Minister. He doubted whether elections could be 
held for 2 years after liberation, for there were still 500,000 Dutch in 
Germany. The food situation was steadily improving, but the fuel 
situation was bad. He had horrifying reports from the parts of Holland: 
still in German hands. He spoke of the keenness of the resistance 
-movement and the strong desire of the people to be organized into an 
. army to free the Dutch East Indies. 

Dec: 16.—The military authorities published an order vesting the 
authority to arrest or intern in the official police. Members of the Forces ` 
of the Interior were only authorized to arrest in regions where a 
was taking place, and could only arrest those whose actions endanger 
the fighting. It was their duty to hand over such arrested persons to 
the police. Commissions would be set up to hear cases of suspected. 
collaborators, and members of the resistance movement would have a 


large part to play on them. 


NEW ZEALAND. Dec. 11.—Mr. Donald Nelson arrived in Wellington. 
Dec. 17.~-Minister of Supply in London, (see oe Britain.) 


NORWAY. Dec. 7.—The re were reported, in Moscow, to. 
have evacuated 20,000 sq. miles of northern Norway, laying waste 
the villages and concentrating their forces for the defence of Narvik. ` 

Dec. 11.—The Minister of Justice, who had recently visited the 
liberated areas of Finnmark, gave an account of conditions there. . 
Between 18,000 and 21,000 of the 23,000 inhabitants had evaded 
deportation by the Germans. E house had been more or less 
destroyed. The Germans had planned the destruction long in advance. 
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At an early stage the Quisling Ministers Lie and Lip had gone to 
Finnmark-to help the ans, and in speeches to the population used 
the most extravagant terror sii en See The Russian troops had been 
welcomed as liberators and th haviour had been that of friendly 
and helpful allies. They had respected Norwegian law and property 
and Norwegian civil administration had been set up. 


` PALESTINE. Dec. 10.—Police raided an ill printing press 

operated by the Irgun Zvoi Loums organization in Tel Aviv. 9 persons 

` suspected of having associations with terrorists were arrested near 
Tel Aviv during the week-end. 

Dec. 15.—New measures against terrorists were promulgated. They 

included a broader definition of unlawful association, a definition of the 

individual culpability of members of terrorist bodies, and an increase of 


penalty. 


POLAND. Dec. 4.—Recx Pospolita, the official organ of the Lublin 
Committee of National Liberation, stated that Arciszewski’s Govern- 
ment was a collection of persons who had no desire to see a democratic 
Poland, and who did not want sal among the Allies or agreement with 
the U.S.S.R. The Committee’s fight for a new Poland gave it the right 
to power. 

It was learnt in Moscow that 10 more age groups had been called up 
in liberated Poland and training schools for thousands of. officers 
established ; 

The diplomatic representative of the Lublin Committee attended 
Mr. Molotov’s reception jn Moscow for Gen. de Gaulle and M. Bidault. 

- Dec. 7—M. Arciszewski said in a broadcast to Poland that the 
future democratic structure of the country had been clearly defined in a 
number of declarations which formed irrevocable pledges. 

Dec. 14.—The Prime Minister, addressing the National Council, said 
his Government stood for an understanding with the U.S.S.R., based 
on respect for the rights and interests of both sides which would not 
evoke feelings of injustice in the Polish nation. He promised that every 
help would be givén to the Jews, and praised their defence of the 
Warsaw ghetto against the Germans. 

Dec: 15-—Mr. Churchill’s and Mr. Eden’s statements papain 
` Poland’s future frontiers. (sés Great Britain.) ` 

Dec. 18.—Statement by Mr. Stettmius regarding Poland. (see 
U.S.A.) 2 


RUMANIA. Dec. 7.—Gen. Radescu formed a Government based on, 
the support of the leading parties. All ies accepted the following 
conditions:—1. Total fulfillment of Armistice obligations; 2. Mainten- 
ance in the field of the required number of divisions; 3. Total purge of 
those who actively facked th the Axis; 4. Disarming of party militias. 

Dec, 8.—EHugen Rachin, one of Himmler’s chief Rumanian agents, 
was captured by the secret police. 

Dec. 11.+-Gen. Sanatescu was appointed Chief of the General Staff. 

~ Dec. 12,—Laws reversing the anti-Semitic ordinances of the Anton- 
“escu régime were passed. It was learnt that the’ Government had 
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published evidence that the H had deported 120,000 of the 
150,000 Transylvanian Jews in ia most of them to Poland. 


A technical economic eement for the execution of the Armistice 


terms was concluded with Russia. M. Vishinsky, speaking at Bucharest, 
said that he wished to see the relationship between the Rumanian and 
Russian Governments made even closer. 


SOUTH AFRICA. Dec. 5.—A Note sent by Gen. ee to the 
Natal Indian Congregs conyeyed that the Government had decided to 
advise that assent be reserved on the Residential Pro Regulation 
Ordinance passed by the Natal Provincial Council. The Pegging Act 
would remain in force until other means of settlement had ex- 
plored. The value of the Natal Indian Judicial Committee was em- 
phasized. The Congress replied that the only answer to the Asiatic 
aan in the Union layi in the restoration of the franchise to the 
dian community. 

Dec. 6.—Addressing the Congress of the United Party Gen. Smuts 
said that the state of Europe after this war would be infinitely worse 
than after the last. “Let us give time for the patient to recover, and 
let the large-scale removal of frontiers-and the movement of large popu- 
lations remain in abeyance while the > problem of human salvage is bemg 

, tackled first with all our resources.’ 

Dec. 13.—Gen. Smuts, at Port Elizabeth, said that the iron 
hand of the Nazi conqueror. been succeeded by private guerrilla 
armies.’ The British Government were perfectly right in establishing 
law and order in Greece. 


SPAIN. Dec. 9.—Officiql denials were issuedin Madrid and through . 


the Embassy in Paris of reports that Gen. Franco had resigned, given 
out in Paris by the Republican leader, Sefior Maura. 

Dec. 11.—Replacement of Falangist officials of the Paris Chamber of 
Commerce by anti-Franco representatives. (see France.) 

Dec. 12.—The British Ambassador was received at a farewell inter- 
view .by Gen. Franco: 

Dec. 13.—The British Ambassador left for London. 


SWEDEN. Dec. 8.—The editor, foreign editor, business editor, and 


Berlin correspondent of the Stockholm Nazi newspaper, Dagsposten - 


were legally indicted. Proof was given that the German Foreign Office 


paid the salary of the Berlin correspondent and that the Berlin authori-. 


ties put faked news under London and Lisbon date-lines. The German- 
born chairman of the German’ Chamber of Commerce in Stockholm 
was also indicted for subsidizing the newspaper. 

Dec. 12.—The British Overseas Airways Corporation chai 
ended its talks with the air authorities. Mutually carat ot ocd: 
‘ments for closer co-operation between the 2 countries both during aa 
after the war were made. 

Dec. 16.—Air agreement with the U.S.A. (ses U.S.A.) « 


SWITZERLAND. Dec. 8.—Appeals of 3 soldiers sentenced to death 
for espionage on behalf of Germany were dismissed by Parliament. 
- Two of the men Were executed. 


- 
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Dec. 14.—The Federal Assembly elected M. Eduard von Steiger as 
President of the ale ae 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. Dec. 5.—Resignation of Sir Ed- 
ward Spears and appointment of his successor. (see Great Britasn.) 


TURKEY. ae 6.—Ulus and other papers published leading articles 
eep regret at the new misfortune which had befallen the 
Greek people. Conditions in Greece were ju dispassionately, and 
rs el i i a a a as vantage of the situation 
for its own end f 
Dsc. 11.—Branchestof the Deutsche Bank and the Doxtsche Orient 
Bank were ordered to liquidate their business and turn over to Turkish 
banks their outstanding accounts. German insurance companies were 
- also ordered to wind up their businesses and transfer their portfolios 
to Turkish companies. ; ; 
It wag learnt that large orders for British and American articles, to 
fill the void left by curtailment of imports from Gesmany, had beer 
passed through the Anglo-American co-ordinating committee at 


U.S.A. Dec. 5—The State Department, in a statement on the Italian 
oe situation, said that the position of the U.S. Government had 
consistently that the composition of the Italian Government 
was a purely Italian affair, except for appointments where military 
factors were concerned. It proceeded: “This Government has not in any 
way intimated to the Italian Government that there would be any 
_ opposition on its part to Count Sforza.” This policy of leaving the 
Italians to work out their own problems of government along demo- 
cratic lines without outside interference would apply to an even more 
pronounced degree to Governments of the United Nations in their 
liberated-territories. 
President Roosevelt sent to Congress the first ‘quarterly report on 
American participation in UNRRA. ed 
Dec. 6.—Gen. Somervell, Commander of the U.S. Army Service 
Forces, in an address in New York, said tHat 300,000 more workers 
, were needed to bring war production up to schedule. “More materials 
equals fewer casualties, a shorter war.” It might þe necessary to drive 
the Japs across half Asia, even if the Allies conquered all or part of the 
Japanese home islands first. It took more tons of munitions, hauled 
far more miles, to destroy a Jap than to destroy a Nazi. 
` The Chicago Air Conference adopted a document providing for the 
establishment of an interim council to remain in being until the 
convention came into force. The 21 members were elected by secret 
ballot. 8 places were reserved for the most important air transport 
countries:—United States, Britain, France, the Netherlands, Brazil, 
Mexico, Belgium, and Russia (if she decided to jom). 5 States were 
added which provided flying facilities: Canada, Cuba, Norway, Irak, 
and Peru. China, Australia, Egypt, Czechoslovakia, Turkey, San 
Salvador, Chile, and Colombia were elected, to ensure-that all the ~ 
principal geogrdphical areas were represented. Z 7 
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Dec, 7,—Mr. Stettinius at a press conference said that he was in full 
agreement with Mr. Churchill’s statement of Dec. 5 that, whether the 
Greeks wanted a monarchy or a republic, a Government of the Right 
or Left, the decision was theirs to make. He hoped the Greek Govern- 
ment and their British allies would work to rebuild that ravished 
country. 

At the Air Conference at Chicago India was put on the interim 
council in place of Cuba. The British Empire then had 4 seats, and » ` 
Latin America 6. 

Dec. 8.—Lord Halifax conferred with Mr. Stettinius. They discussed 
policy towards Governments in liberated countries, and Lond Halifax 
later told the press that the British and United States Governments 
were “far from a misunderstanding”. It would,be the purpose of both 
to strengthen the system of Allied consultation at “all points. 

Mr. Donald Nelson in Canberra. (see Australia. y 

Dec. 10.—Mr. James Byrnes, Director of War Mobilization, issued 


`- an order for the drafting of men between the ages of 26 and 37-into the 


~forces to be respmed. They were to take the place of men released 
from the fighting services to work on important production programmes. 
Dec. 11.—Mr. Nelson in Wellington. (ses New Zealand.) - 
-Dec. 12.—Mr. Stettinius gave testimony before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee on the question of appointments to the State 
ent. Hé announced’5 main objectives of foreign policy:— 
tallest possible support in the conduct of fo relations for the 
armed’ forces, so that the war might be won at the earliest le 
moment; 2. Effective steps to prevent Germany and Japan alter the 
United Nations victory from again acquiring power to wage an aggres- 
sive war; 3. The establishment at the earliest possible moment of a 
United Nations organization capable of maintaining peace, by force , 


“if necessary, for generations to come; 4. Agreement on measures to 


promote a great expansion of U.S. foreign trade and of productivi 
and trade throughout the world, so that America could maintain 
employment ei together with the United Nations, enter an era of 
oe ding production, consumption, and of rising standards of living; 
couragement of all conditions of international life favourable to 
the, development by men and women everywhere of institutions of a 
free and democratic way of life in accordance with their own customs 
and desires. 

Dec. 13.—The President accepted the resignation of Mr. Carlton 
_Hayes, Ambassador to Madrid, and nominated Mr. Norman Armour 
to pia: him. Mr. Lawrence Steinhardt was nominated Ambassador 
to the Czechoslovak Government in London, and Mr. Hallett Johnson, 
Ambassador to Costa Rica. ` 

Dec. 14.—Visit.to Italy of members of Military Affairs Committee. 
{sse Italy 4) 

Dec. 1§.—Mr. Stettinius told the press that the British and U.S, 
Goveroments were moving together on policy in Italy. The Italians 
had formed their own Government; if they had wished to take another 
course they could have done so. He reaffirmed a State Department 


, ahnouneement of the previous-day that America was ve to deal 


L 


with the new Bonomi Government. - i 
Dec. 16.—Mr. Richard Law arrived in Washington. 
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Notes were {exchanged with Sweden and Denmark incorporating 
the standard clauses adopted at the Chicago air conference for 
use in bilateral agreements for reciprocal air services, and also con- 
i a most-favoured-nation clause. The U.S. received the right 
of transit and of making non-traffic stops in Swedish territory, and the 
ht to pick up and discharge international traffic at Stockholm. 
ape smi agreement with Denmark would become effective provi- 
y next month, and finally when confirmed by ‘the free Danish 
Government after liberation. 
The 6th War Loan realized over $19,000 million, or $5,000 million 
, more than the Treasury asked for. 
The War Production Board banned indefinitely the extension of all 
production of civilian goods beyond the level of the current quarter 
so that every possible man-hour might be concentrated on war work. 
It also issued an order “freezing” 4,260,000 deferred workers in war- 
jobs, making men between the ages of 26 and 37 eligible for call-up ý 
if they left their jobs for unessential work. f 
Dec. 18.—Mr. Stettinius, in a formal statement about Poland, said 
the Government's position had been steadfastly.guided by full under- . * 
standing and by sympathy for the interests of the Polish people, and 
: summarized their policy under 3 heads:—{1) the Government stood ° 
unequivocally for a strong, free, independent Polish Staté, with the 
untrammelled right of the Polish le to order their own internal 
existence as they saw fit. (2) It was end that boundary ques- ig 
tions should be left in abeyance till the end of hostilities, but this did 
not mean that certain questions might not or should not ‘in the mean-, 
time be seftled by friendly conference or ent- If mutual 
ment regarding Poland’s frontiers were ed “by the United Nations 
directly concerned” the U.S. Government would have ‘no objéction to 
it, ad if the Poles decided that it was in their interests to transfer 
| national groups, the U.S., with other Governments, would assist so far 
as was practicable in such transfers. The United States adhered to 
its traditionàl policy of declining to guarantee specific frontiers. (3) It . . 
was the announced aim of the Government, subject to legislative N 
authority, to assist liberated countries in repairing the devastation of 
war, an this apple to Poland as well as other nations. 


U.S.S.R. Dec. 7.—Dr. Evatt, Australian Foreign Minister, announced 
“ that the Soviet Government had appointed M. N. M. Lifanov as Minister 
in Australia in succession to M. A. P. Vlasov. 
The British Ambassador left for London. . 
Dec. 8.—~Further discussions took place between Gen: de Gaulle 
: and Marshal Stalin. The British and U.S. Governments were oa 
informed of the progress of the talks. ° ~ 
- Dec. 10.—A treaty of alliance and mutual assistance with Frino 
was signed in Moscow. A joint statement said that the discussions fed 
g covered all problems connected with the conduct of the war amd the 
organization of peace, particularly the problem of Germany. They dis- x 
` closed complete unanmity of views and the most sincere desire for L ae 
` close collaboration. Both Governments hèd once again emphasized 
their determination to continue fighting unt¥l victory over y. 
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was achieved, and their will to take jointly ‘all the vicceseainy measures ji 


for the protection of*Europe from fresh-aggression. 
. Dec. 11 —Diplomatib relations established with Chile. (ses Cle): 
Dec. 12.—Economic agreement with Rumania. (ses, Rumania.) > - 


_ Dec. 17,—Terms of the Franco-Soviet Treaty published. Ae France. A 


» 


THE VATICAN. Dec. 9.—Paris radio quéted the Vatican adie K 
stating that the Holy See had officially recognized the Provisio 
Gorrini of Franee: 


» ‘r 


` YUGOSLAVIA. Dec. 5. —Dr. Marusic’s statement rereturn of Trieste 
` ko Yugoslavia. (ses Great Britain.) i ; 
Dec. 6.—The Free Yugoslav radio quoted the Belgrade ee 
_ Politika as saying that the theory of continuity with which attempts. 
- were made to justify the return of émigré Governments was vain. The: 
' national committees of resistance which enabled the é Govern- 
ments of Greece and Belgium to return had refused déman to give up 
. their arms. This was natural, since the war ‘was not yet finished and 
Fascism not yet destroyed., 
e Dec. 10.—The Prime Minister inYOndon: see Great Britasti.) 
` Dec. 12.+rAn agreement between Marshal Tito and Dr. Subasitch on 


a constituent assembly was announced by Yugoslav radio. 

13.*-Gen. Velebit told the press in London that the future 
Constitution of the country would-certainly be federal. The means by 
which the people would choose whether they had a Republic or Mon- 
archy had aot yet been decided, but the King would not return until £ 
the people had made their. decision. As to future territorial frontiers, 
the Government were resolved .to demand deste and Istria from ` 
Italy, and Klagenfurt i in S. Austria. ` 
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i thé formation of a united provisional Government and. for elections to 


